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I SHOULD HAVE DEDICATED 

THESE VOLUMES 

TO 

LOED CANNING, 


HAD HE lived; 

I NOW INSCRIBE THEM REVERENTIALLY 


TO HIS MEMORY. 




. . , For to think that an handful op people can, with the 

GREATEST COURAGE AND POLICY IN THE WORLD, EMBRACE TOO LARGE EXTENT 
OP DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FOR A TIME, BUT IT WILL FAIL SUDDENLY.— 

Bacon. 


... As FOR MERCENARY FORCES (WHICH IB THE HELP IN THIS CASE), 
ALL EXAMPLES SHOW THAT, WHATSOEVER ESTATE, OR PRINCE, DOTH REST 
UPON THEM, HE MAY SPREAD HIS FEATHERS FOR A TIME, BUT HE WILL MEW 
THE3I SOON AFTER.— BaCOU. 


Ip THERE BE FUEL PREPARED, IT IS HARD TO TELL WHENCE THE SPARK 
SHALL COME THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE. ThE MATTER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MUCH POVERTY AND MUCH DISCONTENTMENT. It IS CERTAIN, SO 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTATES, SO MANY VOTES FOR TROUBLES. . . . ThE 
CAUSES AND MOTIVES FOR SEDITION ARB, INNOVATIONS IN RELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTERATION OF LAWS AND CUSTOMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRESSION, ADVANCEMENT OP UNWORTHY PERSONS, STRANGERS, DEATHS, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS, PACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE; AND WHATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOINETH AND KNITTBTH THEM IN A COMMON CAUSE.— 
Bacon, 




EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


In preparing a new, and, if I may so call it, a consolidated 
edition of the History of the Indian Mutiny—that is, an editioi 
in which Colonel Malleson’s three volumes of continuation ar* 
blended with the two initiatory volumes of Sir John Kaye— 
I have had to encounter few difficulties beyond those of form 
By difficulties of form I mean differences of arrangement, am 
differences in the spelling of Indian proper names. It seeme- 
to me absolutely essential that in both these respects the tw 
works should be brought into complete accord. I have, there 
fore, met the first difficulty by substituting, in Sir John Kaye’ 
volumes, an initial “ Table of Contents ” for the chapter head 
ings. Such a table, apart from other considerations, is moi 
useful to a reader who may desire to refer to a particuls 
incident. With respect to the other difference it was impossib 
to hesitate. The spelling of the past, based upon the imprei 
sions made upon men, ignorant of the Native languages, by tl 
utterances of the Natives, a spelling based upon no system, ar 
therefore absolutely fortuitous, has in these latter days give 
place to a spelling founded upon the actual letters which repr 
sent the places indicated. In its General Orders and in i 
Gazettes the Government of India of the present day adop 
the enlightened system of spelling drawn up by Dr. Hunte 
and this system has been adopted generally by the Indit 
Press, and by residents in India. Between the alternative 
adhering to a barbarous system, fast dying if not already dea 
and the more enlightened system of the present and of t] 
future, there could not be a moment’s hesitation. I ha 
adapted, then, Sir John Kaye’s spelling of Indian proper nam 
to one more in accordance with modem usage, and in eve 
respect more correct. In the text, I need scarcely say, I ha 
not changed even a comma. That text remains, in the 
volumes, as he wrote and published it. Some of the indie 
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the interest in which has waned, if not altogether died ont^ 
have been omitted; some have been abridged; and in one 
instance the salient part has been transferred to the note to 
which it properly belonged. Colonel Malleson’s three volumes 
have naturally met with far less indulgence at my hands. 
When these shall bo published the reader will find that the 
severest critic of a work may bo its author. 

The work, when completed, will consist of Sir John Kaye’s 
first and second volumes and of Colonel Malleson’s three. These, 
with the index, will make six volumes. It is needless to 
discuss all the reasons why Colonel Malleson’s first volume has 
been preferred to Sir John Kaye’s third, for one will suffice. 
Kayo’s third volume would not fit in with Malloson’s second 
volume, as it concludes with the story of the storming of Dehli, 
which forms the first chapter of Malleson’s second volume, 
whilst it omits the relief of Lakhnao, the account of which 
concludes Malleson’s first volume. 

I may add that on the few occasions on which I have deemed 
it absolutely necessary to append a note, that note bears the 
initials of the Editor. 

G. B. M. 


October, 1888. 



PREFACE 

By Sir JOHN KAYE. 


It was not withont mucli hesitation that I undertook to write * 
^ this narrative of the events, which have imparted so painful 
a celebrity to the years 1857—58, and left behind them such 
terrible remembrances. Publicly and privately I had been 
frequently urged to do so, before I could consent to take upon 
myself a responsibility, which could not sit lightly on any one 
capable of appreciating the magnitude of the events themselves 
and of the many grave questions which they suggested. If, 
indeed, it had not been that, in course of time, I found, either 
actually in my hands or within my reach, materials of history 
such as it was at least improbable that any other writer could 
obtain, I should not have ventured upon so difficult a task. 
But having many important collections of papers in my posses¬ 
sion, and having received promises of further assistance from 
surviving actors in the scenes to be described, I felt that, 
though many might write a better history of the Sipahi War,, 
no one could write a more truthful one. 

So, relying on these external advantages to compensate all 
inherent deficiencies, I commenced what I knew must be a 
labour of years, but what I felt would bo also a labour of love. 
My materials were too ample to be otherwise than most 
sparingly displayed. The prodigal citation of authorities has- 
its advantages; but it encumbers the text, it impedes the 
narrative, and swells to inordinate dimensions the record of 
historical events. On a former occasion, when I laid before 
the public an account of a series of important transactions,, 
mainly derived froi j. original documents, public and private, 
I quoted those documents freely both in the text and in the 
notes. As I was at that time wholly unknown to the public,, 
it was necessary that I should cite chapter and verse to obtaiiL 
credence for my statements. There was no ostensible reason. 
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why I should have known more about those transactions than 
any other writer (for it was merely the accident of private 
friendships and associations that placed such profuse materials 
in my possession), and it seemed to ha imperative u])on me 
therefore to produce my credentials. But, believing that this 
necessity no longer exists, I have in the present work abstained 
from adducing 1113 ^ aiitliorities, for the mere pur]>ose of sub¬ 
stantiating my statements. I have quoted the voluminous 
oorrespond(‘n(;(^ in my ]>ossession onl^^ where there is some 
<lramatic. force and ])r<)])ri(d 3 ^ words cited, or when tliey 

a})pear calculated, without impeding the narrative, to give 
colour and vitaVdy” to the story. 

And here 1 ma^^ observe that, as on former occasions, the 
historical materials wliicdi I have moulded into this narrative 
are rather of a ])rivate than of a j)ublic character. I have 
made but little use of rec(u*ded official documents. I do not 
moan that access to sucli documents has not been extnunely 
serviceable to me; l»ut that it has rather afforded the means of 
verifying or competing statements received from other sources 
than it lias suj)j>lied me with original materials. So far as 
ros]>octe the accumulation of facts, this Ilistor^^ would have 
differed hut slightly from what it is, if I had never passed the 
d(K)r of a public offi(‘('; and, generally, the same ma^’- bo said of 
the opinions wliich J have expressed. Those opinions, whether 
sound or unsound, arc cntircH^ my own ])crsonal opinions— 
opinions in many instances formed long ago, and confirmed by 
later events and more mature consideration. No one but myself 
is rcS2>onsil)Jc for llicm ; no one else is in any way identified 
with them. Jii the Avidc range of inqiiir^^ embraced by the 
consideration of the manifold causes of the great convulsion of 
1857, almost evciy grave (juestioii of Indian government and 
administration presses forward, with more or less im])ortunity, 
for notice. AVhcrc, on maii}^ points, opinions widel}" differ, and 
the polic^^, which is the practical expression of them, takes 
various shapes, it is a necessity' that the writer of cotemporary 
history, in the exerc‘iso of independent thought, should find 
himsolf dissenting from the doctrines and disapX3roving the 
actions of some untboiities, living and dead, wlvo are worthy of 
all admiration and respect. It is fortunate, when, as in the 
present instance, this diflerence of opinion involves no diminu¬ 
tion of esteem, and the historian can discern worthy motives, and 
benevolent designs, and generous strivings after good, in those 
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whose WOTS ho may think erroneons, and wlioso course of action 
ho may doom unwise. 

Indeed, the errors of which I have freely spoken wore, for 
the most part, strivings after good. It was in the over-eager 
])ursuit of Humanity and Civilisation that Indian statesmen of 
the new school were betrayed into the c^xcesses wliich have 
been so grievously visited upon the nation. Tlie story of the 
Indian itcbellion of 1857 is, perhaps, the most signal illustration 
of our great national character over yet rocordt^d in the annals 
of our country. It was the vehement self-assertion of tho 
Englishman tiiat produced this conflagnition ; it was tho same 
vehement self-assertion that enabled him, by Cod’s blessing, to 
trample it out. It was a noble egotism, mighty alike in 
doing and in sulTering, and it showed itself grandly capable of 
steadfastly confronting the dangers which it had brought down 
n})on itself. If I liave any predominant th(H)ry it is this: 
Uecause wo wore too English the great crisis arose ; but it was 
only because wo were English that, when it arose, it did not 
utterly overwhelm us. 

It is my endeavour, also, to show how murdi both of tho 
dangers whi(;h threatened British dominion in the East, and of 
tho success with wliich they were encountenjd, is assignable to 
the individual characters of a few ominoit imm. With this 
object 1 have sought to bring tho reader face to face with tho 
l)rincipal actors in the events of tho Sipalii War, and to take a 
personal interest in them. If it bo true that tho host history 
is that which most nearly resembles a bundle of biogiajihies, it 
is especially true wdien said with reference to Indian history; 
for nowhere do the characters of individual Englishmen impress 
themselves witli a more vital reality u 2 ">on tho annals of tho 
eountiy in w^hieh they live; nowhere are there such great 
op])ortunitie8 of independent action ; nowhere are devedoped 
such capacities for evil or for good, as in our great Anglo-Indian 
Empire. If, then, in such a work as this, the biograi>hical 
clement not jirominently represented—if the individualities 

of such men as JJalhousie and Canning, as Henry and John 
Lawrence, as James Outram, as John Kicholsori, and Herbert 
YAwardes, were not duty VWnsttated, thete would lie not only 
a cold and colourless, but also an unfaithful, j)icturo of the 
origin and jirogress of the War. But it is to be remarked that, 
in projiortioii as the individuality of the English leaders is 
distinct and strongly marked, that of the chiefs of tho insurreo- 
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tionaiy niovemoiit is faint and undecided. Tn tlie fact of this 
contrast we see the wliole history of the success which, by God’s 
provideiKM^ crowned tho efforts of oiir coiintiyiiien. If the 
individual eiuT^ies of the loaders of tlu^ revolt had been com¬ 
mensurate with tlio j)ovver of tlio masses, we mii»]it have failed 
t(» extiti^uish siicdi a conflagration. Hut the wiiohj tendency of 
the English system had been to crush out those energies; so 
again, 1 say, we found in tho ver^’ circumstances which had 
excitt^d flic rc])e]lion tlio very elements of our siu'cess in sup¬ 
pressing if. Over the Indian Dead lievel wliicdi that system had 
creattal, tlu' English lieroes marched triumjdiantly to victory. 

In (‘(Micliision, I liave only to ex})ress my obligations to those 
who have enabled mo to write this History hy su})}>lying mo 
witli fh(‘ matiuials of wliich it is eonipose<l. i'o the executors 
of th(‘ late Ijord (’aiming, who }>laced in my liaiuls tho private 
and deuji-olli(;ial correspondence of the deceased statesman, 
extending over tlio whole term of his Indian administration, I 
am eB]>('< iaily imhdited. To Sir John Lawrem eand Sir Herbert 
Edwariles, wlio liavi? furnished me with the most valuable 
materials for my narrative of tho rising in the Panjab and tho 
meusun'.s takiai in that province for tho i*(‘-captnre of Dehli; to 
tho family <d’ tlie late Colonel Baird Smith, for many interesting 
jiajiers illustrative of tho oi>crations of the great siege; to Sir 
flames Outram, who gave mo before his death liis correspondence 
relating to tho lirilliant O])oration8 in Omlli; to Sir Hobort 
Haniiltoii, for inucli valuable matter in elucidation of the 
history of tho Central Indian Campaign ; and to Mr. E. A. 
Hoade, whoso comprehonsivo knowledge of tlie progress of 
events in the North-Western Provinces has been of material 
service to me, my warmest acknowledgments are duo. But to 
no one am 1 more indebted than to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary 
of State for India, who has permitted mo to consult the official 
records of his Department—a privilege which has eiinabled me 
to make much better use of tho more private materials in my 
jiossessioii. No one, however, can know better or fool rnoro 
strongly than myself, that much matter of interest contained in 
tho multitudinous papers before me is unrepresented in my 
narrative. But such omissions are the necessities of a history 
80 full of incident as this. If I had yielded xo the temptation 
to use my illustrative materials more freely, 1 should have 
expanded this work beyond all acceptable limits. 


liOXDON, 0('/<*/Aer, 18()4. 
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HISTORY OR TKI': INDIAN MUTINY. 


lU)' )K I. -INTIJODUCTOH V. 
[ISHI-.lS.jt).] 


CTrAPTEK I. 

i^uoKEN in i) 0 (lily lioiiltli, but not onfecblod in K])irit, by eight 
years of anxious toil })ene«atli an Indian sun, Lord Dalhoush^ 
laid down tlie reins of government and rotiirnod to liis native 
country to die. Since tlm reign of Lord Wolh^sley, so groat in 
written history, so momentous in })ractieal results, there had 
been no such administration as that of Lord Dalliousio; there 
liad been no period in tlie annals of the Anglo-Indian Empire 
Mircharged with such great political evmits, none which nearly 
approached it in the ra])idity of its administrative progress. 
Peac o and War had yitdded their fruits with ecjual profusion. 

On the eve of resigning hishigli trust to the hands of another, 
Lord Dalhousie drew up an elaborate stato-])aj)er reviewing the 
t-‘ventful years of his government. lie had reason to rejoice in 
the retrospect; for he had acted in accordance with the faith 
that was within him, honestly and earnestly working out his 
cherished principles, and there was a bright flush of sticcess 
over all the apparent result. Peace and prosperity smiled upon 
the empire. That empire ho had vastly extended, and by its 
extension he believed that ho had consolidated our rule and 
imparted additional security to our tenure of the country. 

Of these great successes some account should be given at the 
outset of such a narrative as this: for it is only by under¬ 
standing and appreciating them that we can rightly estimate 
the subsequent crisis. It was in the Panj4b and in Oudh that 
many of the most important incidents of that crisis occurred. 

VOL. I. B 
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Tjord D.'illioiiBie found tlicm Foreign States; lie left tlicm 
llritisli Provinces. 

Lord Hardinge conquered the Sikhs; hut he spared the 
Pan jab. Moderate in vieioi y as resolute in war, 
eiDjiire of Panjit Singli, sliorn only of 
its outlying pnudnees, to he governed by his 
successors, and strove to ]»rotect the boy-i)rince against the 
lawl(*ssn('S8 of his own soldiers. Put it was felt that this 
forbearance' was only an exjieriniental furbearance ; and the 
]>rocIauiation which announced the restoration of the Panjiib to 
tlu‘ Maharajah Dhulip Singh souinh'd also a note of warning 
to the great military autocracy which had well-nigh overthroAvii 
lh(^ State*. “If this op])ortunity,'’ said tie* victor, “of rescuing 
the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule be neglected, 
and hostile ojipositioii to the Pritisli arm}" be renewed, the 
(h)vernment of India will make such other arrang(uiu*nts for 
the future govcrnnu*nt of the I’anjab as the interests and 
security of tin* Ihitish ])ower may nuuler just and ex])edient.*’ 
Thus was till? doubt exjiressed ; thus Avere the conseciuences 
foreshadoAved. It did not seem likely that the experiment 
Avould succeed ; but it Avas not less right to make it. It left 
the future divstiny of the emjiire, under Providence, for the 
Sikhs th(*niselA"C8 to determine, it taught them how to pre¬ 
serve tlieir national inde}>endence, and left them to Avork out 
the problem Avith their oAvn hands. 

But Hardinge did more than this. He did not interfere Avith 
the internal administration, but he establislied a poA\"erful 
military protectorate in the Panjab. He left the Durbar to 
govern the country after its OAvn fashion, luit he protected the 
Government against the lawless domination of its soldiery. 
The Sikh army Avas oveiaAved by the presence of the British 
battalions; and if the hour had produced the man—if there had 
been any wisdom, any love of countiyq in the councils of the 
nation—the Sikh Empire might have surviA^ed the great peril of 
the British military’ protectorate. But there Avas no one worthy 
to rule ; no one able to govern. The mother of the y^oung 
Maharajah was nominally the Regent. There have been great 
queens in the East as in the West—women who have done for 
their people what men have been incapable of doing. But the 
mother of Dhulip Singh was not one of these. To say that she 
loved herself better than her country is to use in courtesy the 
mildest words, which do not actually violate truth. She was, 
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indeed, an evil presence in the nation. It rested with her to 
choose a minister, and the choice which she made was another 
great suicidal hlow struck at the life of the Sikh Eiii})ire. It 
may have boon diiliciilt in this emergency to select the right 
man, for, in truth, there were not many wise men from whoju a 
selection could bo made. The Queen-Mother cut tlirough tlie 
difficulty l)y selecting her paramour. 

Lai Singh was unpopular with the Durbar; unpo])nlar with 
the people ; and he tailed. He might have been an able and an 
honest man, and yet have been found wanting in such a con¬ 
juncture. I>ut he was probably the worst man in tlu^ Panjab 
on whom the duty of reconstructing a strong Sikh Government 
could have devolved. To do him justice, there were great 
difficulties in his way. lie had to replenish an exhausted 
treasury by a course of unpopular retrenchments. Troo])s wcu’c 
to be disbanded and Jaghirs rcsum(‘d. Lai Singh was not the 
man to do this, as one bowing to a }>ainful necessity, and 
sacrificing himself to the exigencies of tln^ State. Evim in a 
country where political virtue was but litth^ understood, a 
course of duty consistently pursued for tln^ benefit of the nation 
might have ensured for him some sort of res])ect. But whilst 
he was impoverishing others, he was enriching himself It was 
not the ])ublic treasury, but the private pursii, that ho soiiglrt 
to re\)lenish, and better men were despoiled to satisfy the greed 
of his hungry relatives and friends. Vicious among the vicious, 
he lived but for the indulgence of his own appetites, and ruled 
but for his own aggrandisement. The favourite of the Queen, ho 
was the oi)pressor of the People. And though he tried to dazzle 
his British guests by rare disjdays of courtesy towards them, 
and made himself immensely popular among all ranks of the 
Army of Occupation by his incessant efforts to gratify them, ho 
could not hide the one great patent fact, that a strong Sikh 
Government could never be established under the wazirat of 
Lai Singh. 

But the British were not reponsible for the failure. The 
Regent chose him; and, bound by treaty not to exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Labor State, 
the British Government had only passively to ratify the choice. 
But it was a state of things burdened with evils of the most 
obtrusive kind. We were upholding an unprincii>led ruler and 
an unprincipled minister at the point of our British bayonets, 
and thus aiding them to commit iniquities which, without such 
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external support, tli(‘y avouLI not have lon^ been suffered to 
perpetrate. The coni])aet, liowever, was hut for the current 
year ; and even for that hrifff ])eriod tliere scorned but little 
proba])ility of lijil tidin;j^ over tlie difiiculties and dangers 

which beset his ])f)sition. 

Very soon liis troac]i(‘ry undid him. Fjilse to his own 
country, lie was falser also to the British Government. The 
])roAdne(5 of Kashmir, which Avas one of tlie outlying dejien- 
dencies taki'ii by the ]>ritish in of the Avar-charges, 

had be(‘n made OAan* to (iiibib Singh, chief of the great damn 
family, avIio had ])aid a million of money for the cession. But 
the transfer liad l)een resisted by the local governor, Avho had 
ruled Ihe proAonce under the Sikh Ibi jahs, and coA-'crtly Jail 
Singh had encourag(‘d the resistance. The nominal offender was 
Imnight to public trial, but it Avas felt that the 
real criminal was Jjal Singh, and that upon the 
issue of the inquiry d(‘j)ended tlu' fate of tlie minister. It Avas 
soon ap])arent that he Avas a traitor, and that the other, though, 
for intelligible reasons of his oAvn, reluctant to render an 
account of his stcAvardshij), Avas little nioia^ than a tool in his 
hands. The disgra(‘e of the minister Avas tlu^ immediate result 
of the investigation. He left the Durbar tent a prisoner under 
a guard, an hour Ixdbre his own Ixuly-guard, of Sikh soldiers; 
and the great seal of the Maharajah Avas jdaced in the hands of 
the British Resident. So tell Lai Singh : and so fell also the 
first experiment to reconstruct a strong Sikh GoA’crnment on a 
basis of national indeptuahmee. 

Anotluu’ ex])eriment Avas then to be tried. There was not a 
iiatiA’e of the country to whose hands the destinies of the emj>ire 
could be safely entrusted. If the jioAver of the English 
conqueror Avere demanded to OA^eraAve the turbulent military 
element, English Avisdom and English integrity Avere no less 
needed, in that conjuncture, to quicken and to purify the corrupt 
councils of the State. Sikh statesmanship, protected against the 
armed violence of the Prmtorian bands, Avhich had OA^erthroAvn 
so many ministries, had been fairly tried, and had been found 
miserably wanting. A purely natiAx- GoAxrnment was not to 
be hazarded again. AAxi*se as Hardinge had been, and still 
Avas, to sanction British interference in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Banjab, there was that in the complications 
before him Avhich compelled him to overcome his reluctance. 
The choice, indeed, lay between a half measure, which might 
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succeed, tlioiigli truly there wfis small Lei)0 i)f success, 
and the total ahruidonmciit of the conutry to its own vices, 
which would have been speedily followed, in self-defence, 
by our direct assumption of the (h>vx*rnment on oiir own 
account. Im])ortuned by the Sikh J)url)ar, in the name of the 
Maharajah, Hardingc tried the Ibrmer course. The next effort, 
tlc refore, to save the Sikh Empire from self-destruction (‘in- 
])raced tlie idea of a native (iovernment, presided over by a 
Biitish statesman. A C\)uncil (‘f Jiegency was instituted, to bo 
composed of Sikh chiefs, under the su])erinfendence and con¬ 
trol of the L’esident; or, in other words, the British Itesident 
became the virtual rul(‘r of the countiy. 

And this time the choi(H‘, or ratlier the accident, of the man 
was as j)ro])itious, as before it had been untoward and ]H‘rverso. 
The English oflicer 2)ossessed well-nigh all the (|ualiti(‘S whitdi 
tlie Sikh Sirdar so dej^lorably lacked. A ea])tain of' the 
Bengal Artillery, holding the higlier rank of coloncd by luc-vet 
for good service, Henry J.awrenco had graduatcal in Paiijabi 
dijdomacy under (Icorge Clerk, and had accuni})ani(‘d to Kabul 
the Sikh (kmtingent, attached to INdlock's ladributory force, 
combating its dubious fidelity, and controlling its 2)r(‘<latory 
excesses on the way. After tlie retui-n of the ex2)edition to the 
British 2>i''^’^dnces, he had ])een a])]>ointed to rejiresent our 
interests in Nipal; and there- for there was a lull in the 
sanguinary intrigues of that semi-bjirbarous (!ourt-~ immersed 
in iiis books, and turning to good literary ])ur2)Ose his Lours 
of leisure, lie rec(*ived at Katmandu intelligence of the »Sikh 
invasion, and of the death of George Broadibot, and was sum¬ 
moned to take the 2)lace of that lamented oflicer as the agent 
of the Governor-Gencial on the frontier. In the negotiations 
which followed the conquest of the Khalsa army, ho had taken 
the leading inivt, and, on the restorjition of ])eace, had been 
a]q)ointed to the office of British Besitlent, or Miiiister, at 
Labor, under the first experiment of a ^lure bikh Government 
hedged in by British troojis. 

If the character of the man thus jilaced at the head of affairs 
could have secured the success of this great compromise, it 
would have been successful far beyond the expectations of its 
projectors. For no man ever undertook a high and important 
trust with a more solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever, 
with more singleness of piirjKise and more steadfast sincerity of 
licart, set himself to work, with God's blessing, to turn a great 
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<)|)])ortunity to ^reat account for the benefit of bis fellows. In 
Henry Lawrence a pure transparent nature, a siin})le manliness 
and truthfulness of cliaractcr, were combined witli high intel¬ 
lectual ])<)wers, and ])ersonal energies which notliing earthly 
could subdue. 1 may say it here, once for all, at the veiw 
out>(it of my story, that nowhere does this natural simplicity 
and truthfulness of character so often as in India survive a 
long (airecr of ])ublic service. In that country public men are 
happily not exposisl to the ])ernicious influences which in 
England shrivel them so fast into i>arty leaders and parlia- 
liicntaiy chiefs. With }>erfect singleness of aim and pure 
sinc(u-ity of purpose^ they go, with level eyes, straight at the 
])ublic good, never looking up in fear at the suspended sword 
of a jiarliaiiHuitary majority, and never turned aside by that 
tear into devious t)aths of trickery and finesse. It may be that 
ever since the days of ('live and Omichund an unsavoury odour 
has ])ervaded the reputation of Oiiental di]domacy ; but the 
fact is, tlmt our greatest successes have been achieved by men 
incapable of deceit, and by means which liave invited scrutiny. 
When wc‘ have oJ)])os(h 1 craft to craft, and have sought to out- 
juggle our oi>ponents, the end has been eommonly disastrous. 
Jt is only by consummate honest}^ and transparent truthfulness 
that the I'al ley rands of the East have been beaten by such 
nu‘re children in tlui world’s ways as Mountstuart Elphinstono,. 
(diaries Metcalfe, James Outram, and Henry Lawrence. 

Henry Lawrence, indeed, Avas wholly without guile. He had 
great shrewdness and sagacity of character, and he could read 
and understand motive.s, to which his own breast was a stranger, 
for he had studied well the Oriental chaiacter. But he was 
singularly open and unreserved in all his dealings, and would 
rather liaAO given his antagonist an advantage than have 
condescended to any small arts and ])etty trickeries to secure 
success. All men, indeed, trusted him ; for they knew that 
there was nothing selfish or sordid about him ; that the one 
desire of his heart was to benefit the people of the country in 
which it had pleased God to cast his lot. But he never suffered 
this plea of beneficence to prevail against his sense of justice. 
He Avas eminently, indeed, a just man, and altogether incapable 
of that casuistry Avhich gives a gloss of humanity to self- 
seeking, and robs people for their OAvn good. He did not look 
upon the misgovemment of a nath-e State as a valid reason for 
the absorption of its revenues, but thought that British power 
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1)0 exercised for the protection of the oppressed, and 
British wisdom for the instruction and reformation of their 
op])re8S()r8, without adding a few more thousand square miles 
to the area of our British ])ossessions, and a few more millions 
of people to the great muster-roll of British subjects in the 
East. 

Above the middle height, of a spare, gaunt frame, and a 
worn face bearing upon it the traces of mental toil and bodily 
suffering, ho impressed you, at first sight, rather with a sense 
of masculine energy and resolution than of any milder and 
more endearing qualities. But when you came to know him, 
you saw at once that beneath that rugged exterior there was a 
heart gentle as a woman’s, and you recognised in his words and 
in his manner the kindliness of nature, which won the affection 
of all who came within its reach, and by its largo and liberal 
manifestations made his name a veiy houseliold word with 
thousands who had never felt the pressure of his hand or stood 
ill his living presence. But, witli all this, thougli that name 
was in men’s mouths and s 2 )oken in many laiiguagcs, no un¬ 
known subaltern had a more lowly mind or a more unassuming 
deportment. 

Such was the man who now found himself the virtual 
sovereign of the em])iro of Ranjit Singh. The now protec¬ 
torate, established at the end of 184G, gave to Henry Lawrence 
“ unlimited autliority,” “ to direct and control every dcjiart- 
meat of the State.” He was to be assisted in this great work 
by an efficient establishment of subordinates, but it was no 
part of the design to confer upon them the executive manage¬ 
ment of affairs. The old officers of the Sikh Government were 
left to carry on the administration, guided and directed by 
their British allies. Under such a system corruption and 
oiipression could no longer run riot over the face of the land. 
It w^as a protectorate for the many, not for the few ; and for a 
while it seemed that all classes were pleased with the arrange¬ 
ment. Outwardly, indeed, it did not seem that feelings of 
resentment against the British Government were cherished by 
any persons but the Queen-Mother and her degraded paramour. 

And so, in the spring of 1847, the 2 )olitical horizon was 
almost unclouded. The Council of Regency, under the control 
of Henry Lawrence, seemed to be carrying on the government 
with a sincere desire to secure a successful result. Tranquillity 
had been restored ; confidence and order were fast returning. 
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Th(3 Sikh Boldiery {i|)})eure(l to be contented with their lof, and 
to 1)0 gradually acquiring liahits of disei]>line and obedience, 
under a system vvhieJi lenden d tlieiii de]>endent on the British 
ollicers for wliatever most |)roinoted llieir interests and con- 
tril)uted to tlieir comforts, jbit it did not escape the sagacious 
mind of the Resi<lent, tliat serene as was llie aspect of affairs, 
and promising as were the indicatitjiis of continued repose, 
there were, beneatli all this surface-calm, dangerous elements 
at work, waiting only for time and circumstance to call tlierii 
into full a(;tivity. Tlu^ memory of fre(|uent drffeat was still too 
fresh in the minds of the humbled Khalsa to suffer them to 
indulge in visions of at once re-ae<piiring their lost su})reinacy. 
But as time ])assed and the impn^ssion waxed fainter and 
fainter, it was well-ni-h certain that the old liopes would 
revive, and that outbursts ol desi)erate Asiatic zeal might be 
looked for in (piarters where smdi jairoxysms had long seemed 
to be nec(\ssary to the very existence of a lawless and tumul¬ 
tuous class, it is a trick of our scll’-love—of our national 
vanity—to make us too often delude ourselves with the belief 
that British suj)ii‘macy must be welcome wheresoever it 
obtrudes itself. But lleni-y Jjaw(‘n(Mj did not deceive himself 
in this wise. Jle Irankly admitted that, howcA'er benevolent 
our motives, and however conciliatory our demeanour, a British 
anil}" could not garrison I>ahor, and a British functionary 
supersede the Sikh Durbar, without exciting bitter discontents 
and })erilous resentnuuits. Jle saw around him, struggling for 
existences so many high officers of the old Sikh armies, so many 
favourites of the old line of AVazirs now cast adrift upon the 
world, without resources and without ho}>e under the existing 
s^'stem, that Avlicn he remembered theii lawless liabits, their 
headstrong folly, their desjH'rate suicidal Ze.al, he could but 
wonder at the perfect peace which then jiervaded the land. 

But whatsoever might be taking shape in the future, the 
present was a season of ])ros})errty—a time of promise—and 
the best mes wc're made by the British functionaries of the 
continued calm. Interference in the civil administration of 
the country was exercised onl^^ when it could be turned to the 
very ajiparent advantage of the j-eople. British authority and 
British integrity were then emiiloyed in the settlement of long- 
unsettled districts, and in the development of the resources of 
long-neglected tracts of country. The subordinate officers thus 
employed under the Hesident were few, but they were men of 
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no common ability ami enorp;y of cliaracter—soldierR sncli as 
Edwardes, Nicholson, lieynell Taylor, Lake, Lumsd«m, Ihiclicr, 
George Lawrence, and James Al)bott; civilians such as Vans 
Agnew and Arthur Chucks —men, for the most part, whose deeds 
will lind ami)lc record in these jjages. They had unbounded 
confidence in their chief, and their chief had e<|ii{il confidence 
in them. Acting, with but few ex(!e])tions, for the majority 
were soldiers, in a mixed civil and military cliaracter, they 
associated witli all classes of tlui community; and alike by 
their courage and their infi^grity tlu^y sustained the high 
character of the nation they repn‘sented. One common spirit 
of humanity seemed to animatii the GoveriKjr-General, the 
Resident, and liis Assistants. A W(dl-aimed blow was struck 
at infanticide, at Sati, and at the odious traffic in female slaves. 
In the agricultural districts, a system of enforced labour, which 
had ])ressed heavily on tijc ryots, was soon also in course of 
abolition. The weak were everyvvh<u*e }>r<J(icted against the 
strong. An entire revision of the judicial and rt'venue systems 
of the country—if' systems they can be calliMl, where system 
there was none—was attempted, and with good suc^cess. Now 
customs rules weie })re})are(l, by whiidi the ]KM)])le werci greatly 
gainers, livery legitimate means of incri'asing the revenue, 
and of controlling unnecessary expenditure, wcu'e resorted to, 
and large savings wtire eifi;cted at no loss of elficicuKiy in any 
de])artment of the Statxe Tlui cultivators were encemraged to 
sink wells, to irrigate their lands, and otherwise to increase the 
productiveness of the soil, alike to their own advantage and the 
profit of the State. And whilst everything was thus being 
done to advance the general prosperity of the peo[>le, ami to 
ensure the tK)])ularity of Dritish occupathm among the indus¬ 
trial classes, the Army was propitiated by the introduction of 
new and improved systems of ])ay and pension, and taught to 
believe that what they liad lost in opjiortunities of plunder, and 
in irregular largesses, had lieen more than made up to them 
b}’ certainty and punctuality of payment, and the interest 
taken by the Dritish ofiicers in the general welfare of their 
class. 

As the year advanced, these favourable appearances rather 
improved than deteriorated. In June, the Resident reported 
that a large majority of the disbanded soldiers had returned 
to the plough or to trade, and that the advantages of British 
influence to the cultivating classes were every day becoming 
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more apj)areiit. But still Lawrence clearly discerned the fact 
that althouj^h the spirit of insurrection was at r(‘8t in the 
Dan jab, it was not yet dead. There were spjirks flying about 
hen’e and tliere, which, alighting on combustible materials, 
might S])f?edily excite a blaze. “If eveiy Sirdar and Sikh in 
tlie l^anjnb,” lie wrote, with the candour and good simse which 
are so cons])ic-nous in all his communications, “ were to avow 
himself satisfied witli the humbled 2>osition of his f'ountry, it 
would be the (‘xtreme of infatuation to believe him, or to doubt 
for a moment that among the crowd who are loudt'st in oar 
jiraisc', there are many who cannot forgive our victory, or even 
our forbearance, and who chafe at their own loss of ])Ower in 
exact projiortion as they submit to ours.” Deo])le were not 
wanting even then, in our camp, to talk with ominous head- 
shakings of the “ Kabul (Atastro])he,” and to predict all sorts 
of massacres and misfortunes. But tliere was no jiarallel to 
be drawn between the two cases, for an overweening sense of 
security had not taken ])ossession of tlie British functionaries 
at Ijahor. ^idiey had not brought themselves to believe that 
the? country was “settled,” or that British o(;cupation was 
“ jHipular ” among the chiefs and }>eo2>le of the Danjab. With 
God’s blessing they were doing their best to deserve success, 
hut tlu'y knew well that they might some day see the ruin 
of their hoj)es, the failure of their experiimuits, and they were 
])ri‘2)ared, in the midst of pros2)erity, at any hour to confront 
disaster. 

Even then, fair as was the prospect before us, there was one 
great blot u])on the landscape; for wliilst the restless nature 
of the (^lueeii-Mother was solacing itself with dark intrigues, 
there was a continual source of disquietude to disturb the mind 
ol' the Jiesident with a])prehensions of jirobable outbreaks and 
seditions. She hated the British with a deadly hatred. They 
had deju’ived Ikt of j^ower. They had torn her lover from her 
arms. I'hey weie training her son to become a pu])])et in their 
hands, I’o foment hostility against them, wheresoever there 
seemed to be any hope of successful revolt, and to devise a plot 
for the murdvcr of the Besident, were among the cherished 
objects by which she sought to gratify her malice. But she 
could not thus labour in secret. Her schemes were detected, 
and it was determined to remove her from Labor. The jdace 
of banishment was Shekhojiur, in a quiet part of the country, 
and in the midst of a Musulman population. When the decision 
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was comnninicatod to her hy her brother, she received it with 
apparent indiflerenco. She was not one to give lier enoinios an 
advantage l)y confessing her wounds and bewailing lier lot. 
She littered no cry of pain, but said that she was ready for any¬ 
thing, and at once prepared for the jonriny. 

The antiiinn passed quietly away. Ihit an important change 
was impending. Tjord Ilardinge was about to lay down the 
reins of government, and Colonel Lawrence to leave the Tanjab 
for a time, dlie liealth of the latter liad long been failing. 
ITe had tried in August and September the efiect of the bracing 
hill air of Simla. It had revived liim for a while, bnt his 
medical attendants urged him to resort to the only remedy 
which could arrest the progress of the disease ; and so, with 
extreme reluctance, ho consented to quit his post, and to accom¬ 
pany Lord JTardinge to England. lie went; and Sir Frederick 
Currie, a })uhlic servant of approved talent and integrity, who, 
in the c{jj)acity of JPolitical Secretary, had accompanied the 
Governor-General to the banks of the Satlaj, and w ho had been 
subsequently created a baronet and ap])ointod a member of tlio 
Supreme Council of India, was nominated to act as liesident in 
his place. 

JMeeting the stream of European revolution as they jourtu^yed 
homewards, llai’dinge and Lawu'cnce came overland to England 
in the early s})ring of 1848. Brief space is allowa^d to mo for 
comment; but before^ 1 cease to write Lord Ifardinge’s name 
in joiincattion with Sikh politics and history, 1 must give cx- 
])ression, if only in a single sentence, to th(‘ admiration with 
which I regard liis entire policy towards th(v Fanjab. Jt was. 
worthy of a Christian warrior: it was w'ortliy of a (diristiau 
statesman. It is in no wdse to be judged by results, still less 
by accidents not assignable to errors inluirent in the original 
design. What Ilardinge did, he did because it was right to 
do it. Ilis forbearance under provocation, his moderation in 
the hour of victory foreshadowed the humanity of his subse¬ 
quent measures. It was his one desire to render Britisli con- 
Jiection with the I^anjab a blessing to the Sikhs, without 
destroying their national independence. The sjurit of Christian 
philanthro])y moved at his bidding over the whole face of the 
country—not the mere image of a specious benevolence dis¬ 
guising the designs of our ambition and the impulses of our 
greed, but an honest, hearty desire to do g(!od without gain,, 
to save an Emj)ire, to reform a peo}de, and to leave behind ua 
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tlie marks of a hand at once gentle and powerful—gentle to 
cliorisli and powerful only to sustain. 

ConquoBt of thf? Tlie portfolio of the Indian Government now 
passiMl into the hands of Lord Dalhousie, a young 
statesman of high ])roniiso, wlio, in the divisions of J^arty 
]>olitics at honi(*, had hem range<l among the followers of Sir 
liohert Heel, and j)rofe.ss(K] the newly-devcdoped lil)era]isni of 
tliat gre^at j»ar]ianientaiy chief. Held in esteem as a man of 
moderate views, of eonsid(‘ral)le administrative al)ility, and 
more than common assiduity in tlie public service, his l)riei 
car(3er as an Hnglisli statesman seemed to afl’ord good ho]>o 
tliat, in tlie great descriptive* roll of Indian A iceroys, his name 
Would 1k‘ recorded as that e)f a ruler (listingiUNlied rather for 
the utility than i‘or tlu^ brilliancy of his administration. And 
so, doubtless, it sc'eam'd to himself. AV'liat India most wanted 
at that time was IVm e. Left to her re})ose, even without 
oxtcrnal aid, she might soon have recov( 0 (‘d from the effects 
of a suc(!ession of wasting wars. Hut, cheiished and fostered 
by an unambitious and enlightened ruler, there was good 
prosjiect ol’a future of uiu‘xamj)l(*d pros])erity—of great inato- 
rial and moral advancement—of that oft-])romised, ever realis¬ 
able, but still unrejilised blessing, the “development of the 
resources of tlie country.'' 'Jdie country wanted railroads, and 
the pe()])h) education, and there was good hope that Dalhousie 
would give them both. 

AVhen he looked beyond the frontier he saw that everything 
was quiet. The new year liad dawned auspiciously on the 
ranjab. The attention of the British functionaries, ever 
earnest and active in well-doing—for the disciples of Henry 
Lawrence had ciught much of the zealous humanity of their 
nuister—Avas mainly directed to the settlement of the Land 
Be venue and the improvement of the judicial system of the 
country. They had begun codifying in good earnest, and laws, 
civil and criminal, grew ajiace under their hands. In a state 
of things so satisfactory as this there Avas little to call for 
s})ecial remark, and the Go\'ernor-(Jeneral, in his letters to the 
Home (lovernmeiit, contented himself AAuth the simple obserA^a- 
tion, tliat lie “forwarded pajiers relating to the ranjab.” But 
early in May intelligence had reached Calcutta Avhicdi impelled 
him to indite a more stirring epistle. The Banjab was on the 
eve of another crisis. 
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In Septomher, 1844, Siivvan Mall, the able and enorgotic 
Governor * of Multan, was shot to death by an assassin. lie 
was succeeded by his son Mulraj, who also had earned for him¬ 
self the reputation of a chief with just and enlightened views 
of government, and considerable administrative ability. Ihit 
he had also a reputation very dangerous in that country: ho 
was ro])uted to bo very rich. 8awan Mall was believed to have 
amassed immense treasures in Multan ; and on the instalment of 
his son in the government, the Labor Durbar demanded from 
him a succession duty f of a million of money. The exorbitant 
claim was not com})lied with; but a compromise was eflected, 
by which Mulraj became bound to pay to Labor less than a fifth 
of the required amount. And this sum would have been paid, 
but for the convulsions which soon began to rend the country, 
and the disasters which befell the Durbar. 

On the rc-cstablishment of the Sikh Government the claim was 
renewed. It was intimated to the Diwan that if the stipulated 
eighteen lakhs, with certain amounts due lor arrears, were paid 
into the Labor Treasury, he would bo allowed to continue in 
charge of Multan ; but that if he demurred, troops would bo 
sent to coerce him. He refused payment of the money, and 
troops wore accordingly sent against him. Thus threatened, 
he besought the British Government to interfere in his favour, 
and consented to adjust the matter through the arbitration of 
the Itesident. Tlie result was, that he went to Labor in the 
tautmnn of 184G ; promised to pay by instalments the money 
claimed ; and was mulcted in a portion of the territories from 
which he had drawn his revenue. The remainder was farmed 
out to him for a term of three years. With this arrangement 
he appeared to be satisfied. Ho was anxious to obtain the 
guarantee of the British Government; but his request was 
refused, and he returned to Multan without it. 

For the space of more than a year, Mulraj remained in 2 )cace- 
ful occupation of the country which had been leased out to him. 
There was no attem 2 )t, on the joart of the British functionaries, 
to interfere with the affairs of Multan. That territory was 
especially exempted from the operation of the revenue settle- 

* I have used the word most intelligible to ordinary English readers, but 
it docs not fitly represent the office held by the “ Diwan,*' who was financial 
manager or revenue-farmer of the district, with the control of the internal 
administration. 

t Nazurana. 
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ment, whicli had tahon efTect clsewliere, and of the new customs 
regnlatioiia which liad hceii established in other parts of the 
Paiijub. Hut tlie compact which had l>eeii eiitenHl into with the 
Lalior Durhar did not sit easily upon liim. lie thought, or 
affected to think, tliai its terms were too rigorous; and accord¬ 
ingly, about the close of 1847, he repaired to the caj)ital to seek 
some remission of them. lie soon began intriguing wdth the 
Durbar for the reduction of the Bti])uDted rents ; and not 
coming to any satisfactory arrangement, intimated his wish to 
resign a charge which he had found so little ])rotitablo. 1T(^ 
Avas told that his resignation, ANdien formally tendered, would 
be accepted ; but was recommended to reflect upon the subject 
before finally coming to a determination, which could not be 
subseqiumtly revoked. Mulraj quitted Labor ; and sent in first 
a somewhat vague, and afU‘rwards a more distinct, resignation 
of his office ; and tlie Durbar at once aj)i)ointed a successor. 
♦Sirdar Kliaii Singh, wdio Avas described as a “ brave soldier and 
intelligent man,” was nominated to tlie Governorship of Multan, 
on a fixed annual salary. At the same tinu^, Mr. Ahxns Agnew, 
u civil servant of the Com]>any, and Lieutenant Anderson, of the 
Hombay army, Avero despatched to Multan witli the ncAv 
Governor, and an escort of five hundred nnui, to receive charge 
of the })lace. On their arrival before the city there Avere no 
tsymptoins of any iiostile intentions on the part of its occiqiants. 
Mulraj himself waited on tlie British othcers on the 18th of 
April, and Avas peremptorily called u])on to give in his accounts. 
Disconcerted and annoyed, he quitted their presence, but next 
morning he met them Avith a calm aspect, and conducted them 
through the fort. 4'wo companies of Gurkhas and some horse¬ 
men of the escort Avere placed in possession of one of the fort- 
gates. The crisis Avas noAv at hand. Mulraj formally gave 
over charge of the fort; and as the party retired through the 
gate, the Hritish officers Avere suddenly attacked and seA^erely 
wounded. IVlulnij, Avho was riding Avith them at the time, 
offered no assistance, but, setting spurs to his horse, galloped off 
in the direction of his gai den-house, Avhilst the wounded oflScers 
were carrieil to their oAvn camp by Khiin JSingh and a party of 
the Gurkhas. 

In the course of the folloAving day all the Multaiii troops 
were in a state of open insurrection. Mulraj himself, Avho may 
not have been guilty in the first instance of an act of premedi¬ 
tated treachery, and who subsequently pleaded that he Avas 
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coerced by his troops, sent excuses to Vans Agiunv, who, with 
the generous confidence of youth, acquitted him of all jmrtici- 
pation in the outrage. But he was soon heart and soul in the 
work ; and his emissaries ]died tlioir trade of corru})tion with 
unerring effect. Before nightfall, the commandant of tlie escort, 
with all his men, went over to the enemy, ddie building in 
which tlie Avoundcd officers lay was surrounded. A motley crew 
of ruffians—soldiers and citizens—men of all classes, young and 
old, moved by one common im])ulso, one great tliirst of blood, 
came yelling and shouting around tlie abode of the doomed 
Faringliis. In tluy rushed, with a savage cry, and surrounded 
their victims. The wounded officers lay armed on llieir beds, 
and heljdess, ho])cless as they were, put on tlie bold front of 
intre])id Englishmen, and were lieroes to the last. Having 
shaken hands, and bade each other a last farewell, they turned 
upon tlieirj assailants as best they could; but, overpowered by 
numbers, they fell, declaring in the jirojdietic language of death, 
that thousands of their countrymen would come to a venge them. 
The slaughter thoroughly accoiiqdished, the two bodies were 
dragged out of the mosque, and barbarously mutilated by the 
murderers, with every indignity that malicf^ could (h^vise. 

Irretrievably committed in the eyes both of our countrymen 
and his own, Mulraj now saw that there was no going back; ho 
had entered, whether designedly or not, on a course wliich 
admitted of no pause, and left no time for refh;ction. All the 
dormant energies of his nature were now called into full 
activity. He took command of the insurgents— identified him¬ 
self with their cause—bestowed largesses upon the men who 
had been most active in the assault upon the British officers, 
retained all who would take service witli him, laid in stores, 
collected money, and addressed letters to other chiefs urging 
them to resistance. He liad never been looked upon by others 
—never regarded himself—as a man to become the leader of a 
great national movement; but now circumstances had done for 
him what he would never willingly have shaped out for him¬ 
self ; so he bowed to fate, and became a hero. 

Thus was the second Sikh War commenced. Outwardly, it 
was but the revolt of a local government—the rebellion of an 
officer of the Sikh State against the sovereign power of the land. 
But, rightly considered, it was of far deeper significance. 
Whether Mulraj had been incited to resistance by the prompt¬ 
ings of a spirit far more bitter in its resentments, and more 
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a(;tive in ity malignity than hin own, is not very apparent. 
l>nt it is certain that wlien ho raised the standard of rebellion 
at Multan, ho did hut antici])ato a movement for which the 
whole country was ripe. Already liad ominous re])orts of ill- 
concealed disaffection come in fr<un some of the outlying dis¬ 
tricts, and thou;i;h the mortifying fact was very reluctantly 
l)olievecl, it is certain that the stabi of things wliich Henry 
Lawrence had ])redicted was already a present reality, and 
that the Siklis, chafing under the irritating- interference of the 
lOuropean stranger, were about to make a common effort to 
ex]>el him. A finer l)ody of officers than tliose employed under 
the Jlritish liesident in tlie ranjal) seldom laboured for the good 
of a peo])le. T'hat they worked, earnestly and assiduously, 
animated by the ])urest s})irit of Christian benevolence, is not 
to be doubted. Ihit it was not in the nature of things that 
even if the thing done had been palatable to the Sikhs, they 
would have reconciled themselves to the doers of it. Habituated 
to rule in all parts of the world, and to interfere in the affairs 
of })eople of all colours and creeds, Lnglishmcn are slow to 
familiarise themselves with the idea of the too ])robable uniiopu- 
larity of tlndr interferences They think that if they mean 
well they must secure confidence. They do not consider that 
our beiudic'cnt ways may not be more in accoidancc with the 
ijational taste than our round hats and stiff neckcloths; and 
that evtm if they were, alien interfenuice must in itself be 
utterly disbisteful to them. It is not to be doubted, I say, that 
the young Englishmen first employed in the Panjab laboured 
earnestly for the good of the peoi)le ; but their very presence 
was a sore in the flesh of the nation, and if they had been 
endowed with su])erhuman wisdom and angelic benevolence, it 
would have made no difference in the sum total of popular dis¬ 
content. 

But it is i)robable that some mistakes were committed—the 
inevitable growth of benevolent ignorance and energetic inex¬ 
perience- at the outset of our career as Pan jabi administrators. 
The iiiierfereiice a])pears to have been greater than was con¬ 
templated in the original design of the Second Protectorate. 
At that time the (Jod Terminus was held by many of our ad¬ 
ministrators in especial veneration. The Theodolite, the Recon¬ 
noitring Compass, and the Measuring Chain were the great 
emblems of British rule. And now these mysterious instru¬ 
ments began to make their appearance in the I’anjab. We were 
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taking sights and measuring angles on the outskirts of civilisa¬ 
tion ; and neither the chiefs nor tlio ])e()plo could readily 
persuade themselves that we were doing all this for their good ; 
tliero was an appearance in it of ulterior design. And, as lliave 
hinted, the agents employed were sometimes wholly inexperi¬ 
enced in business of tliis kind. “ My ])rosent re/e,” wrote a 
young ensign * of two years’ standing in tlie service, whoso 
later exploits will bo recorded in these pages, “ is to survey a 
part of the country lying along the left bank of the Riivi and 
below the hills, and I am daily and all day at work with com¬ 
passes and chain, pen and pencil, following streams, diving into 
valleys, burrowing into hills, to complete my work. I need 
hardly remark, that having never attem])tod anything of tlio 
kind, it is bothering at first. I should not be surprised any day 
to bo told to buihl a ship, compose a code of laws, or hold 
assiz('s. In fact, ’tis the way in India; every one has to teach 
himself liis work, and to do it at the stime time.” Training of 
this kind has mad(i the finest race of ollicers that the world has 
ever seen. Ibit tlic novitiate of these men may have teemed 
with blunders fatal to the ])Oo])le among whom they wore sent, 
in all tlie self-eonlidcmco of youth, to learn their diversities of 
work. As tliey advance in years, and every year know better 
how difficult a thing it is to administer tlie affairs of a foreign 
l)eo])le, such public servants often shudder t\) think of the errors 
committed, of the wiong doms when they served their appren- 
ticeshij) in government without a master, and tanght themselves 
at tlie ex})ense of tliousands. The most experienced adminis¬ 
trators in the jiresent case might have failed from the want of 
a right understanding of the temper of the people. But it was 
the necessity of our position that somii who were set over the 
officers of the kSikli Government knew little of the Yieople and 
little of administration. They were able, indefatigable, and 
conscientious. They erred only because tliey saw too much and 
did too much, and had not come t(j understand the wise policy 
of sliutting their eyes and leaving alone. 

And so, although the reb‘dli(m of Mulraj was at first only a 
local outbreak, and the British authorities were well disY> 0 Bed 
to regard it as a im. mment against the Sikh Government, not 


* W. R. Ho<lson (“ Ilodson of Ilodsoii’s Horse”), January, 1848, This 
young officer narrowly escaped the fate of Anderson at Multan, for he liid 
lieen selected iu the first instance to accompany Vans Agnew. 
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us an outrage especially directed against ourselves, that fiction 
could not he lon^ inaintaiiied—for every day it became mon* 
and more apparent tliat the whole country was ri])e for another 
war with the intruding Farinohi. TJie Durbar ollieers did not 
h(‘sltate to ex])r<?KH tlieir conviction tliat to scuid Sikli troo])s to 
ac*t a<j:;aiijst ]\Iu]raj would only be to swi 11 the number of his 
adli(‘rents. 'To have desj»atclied with them si small English 
iorce would have Ixicn to risk its safety and ])recipitato the con- 
tlieb An ov(‘rw]ielming display of force, on the part of tlu‘. 
Eritisli (lovernmcnt, might, have crushed the rebellion at 
M iiltan and retarded the general rising of the country. Eut 
lli(^ season was tar advanc^xl; the res}K)nsibility was a great 
one. Th(Aomimander-in-( diief of the Eritish army in India was 
not far distant, (hirrie, therefore, though his own judgment 
inclined to tlie (commencement of immediate hostilities, rightly 
nderned the mommitous (]uesti(ui to the military chief. Lord 
(lough was against immediate action; and the head of the 
Indian (lovernmcnt unreservedly endorsed the checision. 

The remnant of the old Khalsa army eagerly watched the 
result, and were m»t slow to attribute (>ur inactivity, at such 
a, moimuit, to hesitation—to fear—to paialysis. I am not 
writing a military history of the Second Sikh War, and the 
({Uestion now suggested is one which 1 am not called u])on to 
discuss. Eut I think that ])romptitude of actum is often of 
more im]>ortanco than completeness of ])reparation, and that 
to show ourselves confident of success is in most cases to attain 
it. The Eritish power in India cannot afford to be (|uiesceni 
under insult and outrage. Delay is held to be a sign of weak¬ 
ness. It encourages enmity and confirms vacillation. It is a 
disaster in itself—more serious, often, than any that can arise 
from insufficient preparation, and that great bugbear the in- 
(demeiicy of the season. On the other hand, it is not to be 
forgotten that to despise our enemies is a common national 
mistake, and that sometimes it has been a fatal one. We have 
brought calamities on ourselves by our rashness as we have by 
our indecision. The History of India teems with examples of 
both results ; the most profibible lesson to be learnt from which 
is, that, however wise we may bo after the event, criticism in 
such a case ought to be diffident and forbearing. 

But whilst the Conimander-in-Chief, in the C(:>ol mountain air 
of Simla, was deciding on the impossibility of commencing 
uiilituiy ope^rations, a young lieutenant of the Bengal army, who 
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]iad been engaged in tlio Revenue settlement of the country 
about Banii, was marching down upon Multan with a small 
body of troops, to render assistance to his brother-officers in 
their perilous i^osition, and to support the authority of the 
Jjahor Durbar. A letter from Vans Agnew, dictated by the 
wounded man, had providentially fallen into his hands. He 
saw at once the emergency of the case ; he never hesitated ; 
but abandoning all otiier considerations, improvised the best 
force that could be got together, and, with fifteen hundred men 
and two pieces of artillery, marched forth in all the eager 
confidence of youth, ho])ing that it might bo his privilege to 
rescue his countrymen from the danger that beset them. 

The name of this young officer was Herbert Edwardes. A 
native of Frodley, in Shropshire, the son of a ccmntry clergy¬ 
man, educated at King’s College, Ijondon, he had entered the 
Company’s service as a cadet of infantry, at an ago somewhat 
more advanced than that which sees the initiation into military 
life of the majority of young officers. But at an age much 
earlier than that which commonly places them in })ossession of 
the most superficial knowledge of the history and politics of the 
East, young Edwardes had acquired a stock of information, 
and a capacity for judging rightly of passing events, which 
would have done no discredit to a veteran soldier and dijdomatist. 
He had served ])ut a few years, when his name became familiar 
to English readers throughout the Presidency to which he 
belonged, as one of the ablest anonymous writers in the country. 
His literary talents, like his military qualities, were of a bold, 
earnest, impulsive character. Whatever ho did, ho did rapidly 
and well. He was precisely the kind of man to attract the 
attention and retain the favour of such an officer as Henry 
Lawrence, who, with the same quiet love of literature, com¬ 
bined a keen appreciation of that energy and fire of character 
which shrinks from no responsibility, and are ever seeking to 
find an outlet in dashing exploits. In one of the earliest and 
most striking scenes of the Panjabi drama, Edwardes had acted 
a distinguished part. When the insurrection broke out in 
Kashmir, he was despatched to Jamu, to awaken Gulab Singh 
to a sense of his duly in that conjuncture; and there are few 
more memorable and impressive incidents in Sikh history than 
that which exhibited a handful of British officers controlling the 
movements of large bodies of foreign troops,—the very men, 
and under the very leaders, who, so short a time before, had 

c 2 
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contested with ns on the hanks of the Satlaj the sovereignty of 
Hindustan. 

On the reconstruction of the Sikh Governiiicnt, after the 
dc^josition of .Ljil Singli, Ih^rhert Edwardes was one of the 
oHicers selected to superintend tlie internal administration of 
the country ; and lie liad just coin])l(.‘ted tlio liievenue settle- 
nuuit of Danii, when the startling* intellif::ence of tlie Multan 

o o 

euitlreak reached his (^anip. He marched at once to succour his 
lirotluT-onieers; crosstid the Indus, and took ])os^ession of Leia, 
the (‘hied’ city in the Sindh Siigar Dual). Dut tidings hy this 
lime liad naieluMl him of the melancholy late of Agnew and 
And(‘rHon, and tliere was then no ])r()tit in the immediate 
mov(‘nu‘nt on IMultsin to (tom])ensate for its certain danger. But 
the demonstration still had its uses. It was something that 
there wjis a force in tlie f(dd Avith a British officer at the head 
of it to assert the cause of order and autliority in the name of 
the JMaliarajah ol’ the Ban jul). 8uch a force might, for a time at 
least, hold lelndlion in clieck in that part of the country. J3ut 
EcBvardes cli’eamt v)f higher services than this. To the south of 
Multan, some fifty miles, lies l>ahawalj)ur, in the chief of whicli 
])laco we ])elieved that we had a staunch ally. In the name of 
the British Government, Edwardes called upon him to move an 
auxiliary forc'e upon Multan ; and he had little doubt that, 
after forming a junction Avith these troops, he could capture 
the rebel stronghold. The (.‘onfidence of the young soldier, 
stimulated ])y a victory Avhich he gaijied over a large body of 
rebels on the gr(*at aniiiAxu'sary of Waterloo, saw no obstacle to 
this enterprise Avhich could not be oAmreome if the Kesidejit 
Avould only send him a fcAv heaA^y guns and mortars, and 
Major Na})ier, of the Engineers, to direct the o])erations of the 
siege. He knew the Avortli of such a man in such a conjuncture, 
and every year that has since jiasscd has made him prouder of 
the youthful foreciast which he then evinced. 

The ]5ahawalj)iir troo])8 were sent, the junction was formed, 
and the force marched down upon 3Iultan. Placing himself at 
the head ot a considerable body of men, the rebel cliief went 
out to give them battle, but Avas beaten by Edwardes, aided 
by Van Cortlandt, a Euro 2 )ean officer in Sikh eni])loy, Avho 
has since done good service to the British GoA-ernment, and 
Edward Lake, a gallant young officer of Bengal Engineers, 
directing the BahaAval])iir column, who has abundantly fulfilled, 
on the same theatre of action, the high promise of his youth. 
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Blit much as irreg;ular levies, so led, mijz;lit do in the open field, 
they were powerless against the walls of Multan. Again, 
therefons Eilwardes urged upon the Kesident the expediency of 
strengtliening his bands, es})ccially in respe(;t of the ordnance 
branches of the siu'viee. Only send a sic'ge train, some 8a})pers 
and Miners, with Ivohert Napier to direct tlio siege, and—this 
time, for the difficulties of tlio work had assumed larger 
jiroportions in his eyes—a few regular regiments, under a 
young brigadier, and wo shall cdose,” he said, “ Mulraj's 
ae(X)unt in a fortniglif., and obviate the necessity of assembling 
fifty thousand men in Ocd.oher.” 

In the early part of July this rcapiisition was received at 
Jjahor. The interval wliich had ela]>sed, since the disastrous 
tidings of the rebellion of Mulraj had reached the Kesidency, 
liad not been an uneventful one at the capital. Early in May, 
discovery was made of an att(anj)t to corru])t the fidelity of our 
British Sitiahis. d’hc first intimation of tiie ])lot was received 
from some troopers of tlie 7t]i Irregular Cavalry, who commu¬ 
nicated the circumstance to their commanding ofli(a}r. IJio 
])rincipal (‘onsiiirators were one Khan Singh, an unemployed 
genm'al of the Sikh army, and (ianga Bam, the confidential 
\'akil of the Maharani. These nnm, and two others, were 
seized, tried, and convicted. Tlui two (diief consj)irators were 
]>ublicly hanged, and their hvss guilty associates transported. 
That they were instruments of the ]\laliaranf was sufficiently 
])ro/ed. TJie conspirators acknowledged that she was tljc 
])rimo instigator of tlie treacherous attemtit, and her letters 
wen^ found in tludr ])ossession. With this knowledge, it could 
no longer he a question with the Besidcnt as to what course 
it behoved him to ado})t. The mother of the Maharajah and 
the widow of Banjit Singh could no longer 1)0 suff'ered to 
dwell among the Sikhs. She had already been removed from 
Jjahor to Shekliopiir. It now became necessary to remove her 
from tlie Panjab. Accordingly, certain accredited agents of 
th(‘ Labor Durbar, accompanied by two British officers, (kijitain 
Lumsden and Lieutenant Hodson, were desjiatclied to She- 
khopiir, with a mandate under the seal of the Maharajah, 
directing her rem val from that jdace. Without offering any 
resistance, or expressing any dissatisfaction, she placed herself 
under the charge of the deimtation ; and, when it became 
clear to her that she was on her way to the British frontier, 
she desired—not improbably with that blended irony and 
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])ravado which she so well knew how to employ—that her 
thanks might ho conveyed to the Resident for removing her 
to the Company’s dominions, out of the reach of the enemies 
who would destroy her. With a considerahle retinue of female 
attendants, she was conveyed to FiruzjMtr, and eventually to 
Banaras, where she was placed under the charge of Major 
George Macgregor, an Artillery oflicer of high personal character 
and great diplomatic exj)erienco, who liad well sustained in 
tlie Banjah the brilliant reputation which he had earned at 
Jalalabad. 

Such was the a])])arent growth visible at the British Resi¬ 
dency, recognised in our State-j)apers, of those three months in 
the I^injab. But in the hands of a Sikh liistorian these incidents 
would form but a small ])art of the national annals, for all over 
the country the great chiefs were actively maturing the plan 
of their emancipation, calling u])on all true Sikhs, in the name 
of the great Founder of their Faith, to exterminate the Christian 
usurpers, and even those nearest to the throne were among the 
arch j)romotors of the movement. The daughter of Chatar 
Singh and the sister of Shcr Singh was the betrothed wife of 
the Maharajah ; but these Sirdars, though anxious to veil their 
designs until the whole country was ri]>e for a simultaneous 
rising, were intriguing and plotting for our overthrow. The 
former was in the Ilazarah, where his fidelity had been for 
some time suspected by James Abbott—another officer of the 
Bengal Artillery, friend and comrade of Henry Lawnmee, who 
had been settling that part of the (country—one of those men 
whose lot in life it is never to be believed, never to be appre¬ 
ciated, never to be rewarded; of the true salt of the earth, but 
of an unrecognised savour; chivalrous, heroic, but somehow or 
other never thoroughly emerging from the shade. He was not 
one to estimate highly the force of the maxim that “ speech is 
silver, silence is gold and his suspicions are said not to have 
been a(‘ceptable at Labor. But though it may be good to 
suspect, it is doubtless good, also, not to appear to suspect. 
And if Currie, in that conjuncture, had betrayed a want of 
confidence in the Sikh Sirdars, he would have precipitated the 
collision which it was sound policy to retard. So, whatever 
may have been his genuine convictions, he still appeared to 
trust the chiefs of the Regency ; and Slier Singh, with a strong 
body of Sikh troops, was sent down to Multan. It was wise to 
maintain, as long as possible, the semblance of the authority of 
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tlie Sikh Durbar—wise to keep up the show of suppressing a 
rebellion by the hand of the native Government, To send 
down that undeveloped traitor to the great centre of revolt 
may have been a hazardous ex 2 )eriment, but it was liazardous 
also to keep him where he was ; and the master- 2 )as 8 ion of the 
Sikli soldiery for plunder might have ke 2 )t his battalions nomi¬ 
nally on the side of authority, until they had glutted tliemsel ves 
with the spoils of Multan, and jirejiarations had, meanwliile, 
been made in tlie British provinces for the commencement of 
military oi^erations on a scale befitting tlie oc^casion. But the 
repeated requisitions of Ed warden for Jlritish aid at last wrought 
U 2 ) 0 n the Besident, and Ourrie determined to send a force to 
Multan, with a siege-train for the reduction of tlie fortress. In 
(Jeneral Samson Whish, of the Artillery, under wliosii command 
the force was despatched, there was not literally what Ed warden 
had asked for—“a young brigadier’’—but there was a general 
officer of unwonted youthfulness of asjiect and activity of Ixjdy, 
who could sit a horse well, could ride any distance at a stretch, 
and was generally esteemed to bo one of tlu^ best artillery 
officers in the service. This forward movement was not counte¬ 
nanced in high jilaccs. The Commander-in-(diief shook his 
head. The Governor-General shook his head. But the Besident 
iiad ordered it, and it could not be countermanded 'wdthout 
encouraging a belief that there was a want of unanimity in 
British councils. 

So the besieging force marched ujion Multan, and arrived 
before the city in high health and excellent sjiirits. On the 
nth of Sejitember, in the name of the Maharajah and Queen 
VTctoria, the British General summoned the garrison to sur¬ 
render. No answer was returned to the summons, and the 
siege commenced. But on the 14th, when our guns were within 
breaching distance of the walls of the town, Whish, to his bitter 
mortification, was compelled to abandon the siege. The Sikh 
force under Sher Singh had gone over to tlxo eiremy. 

This event had long been matter of anxious s^ieculation in 
the British camp, and now took no one by surprise. It was 
known that the hearts of the soldiery were with Mulnij ; but 
there was someth *ng of a more doubtful character in the conduct 
of the Kajah himself, who had on more than one occasion 
testified his zeal and loyalty by voluntary acts of service in our 
cause. In his own camp, the Khalsa troops said contemptuously, 
that he was a Musulman. With Edwardes he was outwardly 
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on tLo boBt pOKsil^le terms; spoke fre(‘ly of tlie conduct of liis 
futlier, Cliatar Sin^li ; declared that lie washed his hands of 
all the old man’s rebellious projects; and candidly avowed his 
mistrust of 1h(^ Sikh troojis. ]*>ut in all this lie was playing; 
a ]>art. ]b? had written to his brother to say that h(‘ intended 
to <:;o ovei- to the. enmny on that very 14th of Si*]>temher, and 
he kept his word to tin* letter. On the morning' of that day, 
th(‘ whole. Dnrbar foica* soni;ht entrance into the city. Doubtful 
of th(‘ real nature of the nuivenu nt, ]\Iulraj at first refused them 
admittance ; hut soon satisfied of tlieir intentions, he o])ened 
tin* gat(‘s ; the lon^' dreadtal and fatal junction was effected; 
and the llritish (Jeneral was und(.‘r the mortifying necessity of 
raising the siegi* of jMultan. 

The whole truth was innv visible before the world. It was im¬ 
possible any longi^r to maintain the fiction of a local rebellion, 
to jiretend that the Labor Oovernment, assisted by Dritish 
troops, was endeavouring to coerce a ri'fractory subject. The 
very ln‘ads of that (iovernment were in ojicn hostility to the 
British, raising the standard of nationality in the name of the 
IMaharajah. It was obvious that the war now about to bo 
waged, was between the British and the Sikhs. Some hope 
was at om* time to be drawn from the fact of long-standing 
feuds among the different Sikh families, 'idien there w'as the 
not unreasonabh^ conviction that tin* Muhammadan poj)ulation 
ot the Banjal) might easily be ke]>t in a state of enmity with 
the Sikhs. But tlu'se assuranc(*s soon melted away. Hostile 
families and hostile r(*ligions 'were content to unite for the 
nonce against tlu^ Faringhis ; and tin* (\)nimander-in-(-hief, as 
the cold W(*ather a])])roaidied, was gratified by finding tliat 
there had been no jueinature birth (d* vietory-^that the work 
was yet to be done—and that an army of twenty thousand 
men, under his ])ersonal command, was reiiuired to take the 
field. 

And from that time Multfui ceased to be the focus of rebellion 
and the head-(]uarters of tin*, war. In the llazarah country 
Chatar Singh had thrown off all vestments of disguise, and 
plunged Ixddly into the troubled waters that lay before him. 
The thoughts of Slier Singh soon began to turn towards that 
quarter-—indeed, such had been his desire from the first—and 
before the second week of October had passed away, he had 
marched out of Multan to join his father. The whole country 
was now^ rising against us. Having used the name of the 
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Maharajah, the Sikli loaders were eager to possess themselves 
of the i>orson of the hny-Kiiig, and l)xit for tlie vigilance of the 
JResident the}^ would have achieved an ohject wliicli would 
liave added a new ehuuent of strengtli to th(‘ national cause. 
I)liuli[) Singh remained in our hands virtually a prisoner at 
Lahor. 

All this time the (iovernor-deiuual was at Calcutta, watcdiing 
from a distance the })rogress of events, and lu^traying no eager¬ 
ness to seize a favourable o})])ortunity" lor the coiupu'st of the 
ranjab. ]iide(*d, it has been imputed to him, as a grave ])olitical 
error, that lie did not at an earlier ]>eriod make due ])i*e])aration 
for the inevitable war. J>ut, it would se em that in tla^ summer 
of 1848, Ijis desire) was to recognise as loTig as possible only 
internal rebellion in the Sikli country—to see, not the rising of 
a nation against a foreign intruder, l)ut the revolt of a few 
unloyal chiefs against their own lawful sovereign. Ihit with 
the lirst breath of the cool season there came a truer conception 
of the crisis, and Lord Dalliousie j)re})arel himself ibr the 
conflict. “I have wished for ])eace,” he said, at a ])ublic enter¬ 
tainment, early in October; “J have longcal for it; J have 
striven for it. Hut if the enemies of India determine to have 
war, war they shall have, and on my word they shall have it 
with a vengeance.” A few days afterwards he tui'iied his back 
upon Calcutta, and set his face towanls the xiorth-west. All 
tlie energies of liis mind were then given to the ])roHecution of 
the war. 

The Hritish army destined for the re-comiuost of the Hanjab 
assembled at Firuz[)ur, and crossed theSatlaj in different detach¬ 
ments. On the Idth of Xovember the head-(juarters reached 
Lahor. At that time it could hardly be said that Hritish influ¬ 
ence extended a rood beyond the lh‘sidency walls. In all parts 
of the country the tSikhs had risen against the great reproach 
of the Englisli occupation. In many outlying places, on the 
Confines of civilisation, our English officers were holding out, in 
the face of every conceivable difficulty and danger, with con¬ 
stancy and resoiutioii most chivalrous, most heroic, hoping only 
to maintain, by their own personal gallantry, the character of 
the nation they re^ 'esented. There was, indeed, nothing more 
to bo done. We had ceased to be regarded as allies. 8o eager 
and so general was the desire to expel the intruding Earinghi, 
that the followers of Govind sank for a time all feelings of 
national and religious animosity against their Afghan neigh- 
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hours, and invoked Mulianiniadan aid from tlic regions beyond 
the passes of the Khaibar. 

On the 21st of Nov(uii]>er, Lord Gough joined the army on 
the left bank of tlie Satia j. A v(‘t(‘ran commander, wlio within 
•the space of a f<‘w ycurs hud fouglit more l^attles in diRerent 
])arts of file world than were crowdcal into the liv(‘S of most 
living warriors—a geiHO'al whose uniform good fortune had 
glossed ov(‘r his want of forecast and science, and whose 
rejieated snc(‘( sses had silenced criticism—he was now about to 
engage in military operations greater than those of liis ante- 
C(‘d(‘nt campaigns, with, jierhajis, even h'ss knowledge of the 
oountry and less consideration of t]i(‘ ])robal>le contingencies 
of the war. Ihit all men liad confidence in him. India had 
been won by ;i s(n'i(‘s of military mistakes tliat would have dis¬ 
graced an ensign laditre the examination pmdod, and, ])erhaps, 
would not hav(‘ Ixm'Ii won at all if we liad ininsed into our 
operations more of llu‘ ]>(*dantry of military s(aence. ITe was a 
soldier, and all who fought und(?r him honoured his grey hairs, 
and loved him for his manly bearing, his fin(‘ frank character, 
and even for the im])etuosity which so oftcoi entangled his 
legions in ditliculties, and enhanced the cost of the victories h(‘ 
gained. 

The arrival of the rommander-in-Chief was the signal for the 
immediate commencement of liostilities. d'he iorce then under 
his jiersonal command consisted of upwards ol’ twenty thousand 
men, with nearly a hundred pieces of artillery, and Gough was 
in no temjier for delay. On the day after his arrival in camp 
was fought the battle of Ibimnagar, the first of those disastrous 
•successes which have given so gloomy a character to the cam¬ 
paign. The enemy had a strong masked battery on the othm’ 
side of the river, and very cleverly contrived to draw the 
British troops into an anrbuscade. The operations of the 
Commander-in-Chief, commenced with the object of driving a 
party of the rebels, who were on his side of the Chinab, across 
the river, had the effect of bringing his cavalry and artillery 
within reach of these concealed guns ; and twenty-eight pieces 
of ordnance opened upon our advancing columns. Tlie cavalry 
were ordered to move forward to the attack as soon as an 
oi)portunity presented itself. They found an opportunity, and 
oharged a large Inidy of the enemy, the Sikh batteries pouring- 
in their deadly showers all the while. Many fell under the 
lire of the guns, many under the sabre-cuts of the Sikh swords- 
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men, many under the withering fire of a body of mateldockinen, 
wlio, ttiking advantage of the nature of tlio ground, liarusKod 
<)ur horsemen sorely. Nothing was gained hy our “vietoiy;” 
hut we lost many brave and some good soldiers; and our troops 
returned to camp weary and dis]>irited, asking what end they 
had accom]>lishod, and sighing ovct the cost. 

Some da 3^8 afterwards a force under (ieneral Tliackwell was 
sent out to cross the river, but being scantil^^ su])j)lied with in¬ 
formation, and grievously hampered b^^ instructions, it succeeded 
only in losing a few men and killing several of the enemy. No 
great object was gained, but great o])})ortunities were sacrificed. 
The Commander-in-Chief pomjxmsly deelaiaid that “ it liad 
l)leased Almighty God to vouchsafi^ to tlio British arms the 
most successful issue to the extensive combinations rendered 
necessary for the purpose of effecting tlie })assage of the Ohimib, 
the defeat and dis}>ersion of tlie Sikh force under th(‘. insurgent 
liajah Slier Singh and the numerous Sikh Siidars who liad the 
temerity to set at defiance the British power.'’ T}i(‘se “ events, 
so fraught with importance,” were to “tend to most monumtous 
results.” The results were, that the field of battle was shifted 
from the banks of the Chindb to the banks of‘ the dhilam. d’he 
enem}^ who might have licen taken in rear, and whose batteries 
might have been seized, if Tliackwell had b(‘en free to carry 
out the most obvious tactics, escaped with all their guns; 
and on the Idth of January bore bloody witness to the little 
they had sufl'ered, b^' fighting one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary battles in the whole chronicle of Indian warfare.’** 

By this time Henry Lawrence had returned to the Banjab. 
The news of the outbreak at Multan liad reaclnd him in 
England, whilst still in broken health, and had raised within 
him an incontrollable desire, at any hazard, to return to his 
})Ost. He had won his spurs, and he was eager to y»rove that 
he was worthy of them, oven at the risk of life itself. It has 
been said that he ought not to have quitted the J’anjdb, and 
that if he had been at Labor in the sjiring of 184H, the war 
would not then have been precipitated by the rebellion of 
Mulrjij, for “ any one but a civilian would have foreseen that to 
send Vans Agnew <.nd Anderson down to Multdn at the time 


* A critical account of this campaign, based on the most accurntc informa¬ 
tion, is to be found in ‘ Tlie Decisive Buttles of India,’ ])ubli8hed by Messrs. 
Allen & Co.-~G. B. M. 
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and in the manner selected was almost sure to produce an 
(‘hnllition of’ feeling and violence/’ Dut if Lawrence 
^om‘ to England ut the tijiie, he would, in all 
]iro1>a])ility, liav(5 died ; and thou^li lie mi^lit not liavo 
S(^nt th(^ same men to iMiiltan, he would liave sent a mission 
tliere for tlie same pur}>os(‘,. “ 1 meant to liave sent Arthur 

Locks,” was Ills nmiark to the ])res(mt wu'iter, when the dis¬ 
astrous news reaeli(‘d us in London, lie s.aw at onc(^ tliat the 
JMnltani ri'volt was hut'tlie ])relude to a ^reat national oulhreak, 
and tlion^]] liis friends trem])led for his safety and counselled 
(hihiy, liis stronp; sense of duty to the State overruled all ])er- 
sonal considerations, and so he carried ha(L his shattered frame 
and liis inexhanstihle ener<z;ies to the scene of tlic coming; 
Conflict. L(‘avini;" Ijondon at the end of Oetoher, he reached 
Lomhay early in Deeimila*!*, and pushing up the Indus wdth 
characteristics rapidity of movement, joined tins camp of Generfil 
W’liish, Ix^forc; tins walls of ]\lultan, two days after the great 
festival ol’ ('hrisi mas. 

On th(‘ second vlay of the new year, Whish, rcdnforced from 
Lomhay, eai rieil the city of Multan. Long and ohstinate had 
heeii the iM'sistam?** of the hesi(*ged : and now that our storming 
columns entisrcd th(^ l»rea(‘h, the garrison still, at the ha 3 ’onot’s 
point, showed tlie stuff of wdiich tlusy were made. Frightful 
had been the carnage during the sic'gc. Heaps of mangled 
bodies about the battered town bore ghastly Avitness to the 
terrible etfeefs of the Ihutish ordnance. But many yet stood to 
be shot down or l)a\om‘ted in the streets; and the Avork of the 
besi(‘ging force was yet far fnun its close. Mulraj Avas in the 
citadel with soiiU‘ thousands of his best fighting-men ; «and the 
fort guns were plied as Augorously as btd’ore the capture of the 
t(>Avn. Tlie strength of this formidable fortress seemed to 
laugh our breaching batteries to scorn. ^Lining operations 
Avere, therefons commenced; but carried on, as they were, 
beneath a constant discharge from our mortars, it seemed little 
likely that the eiuMny Avonld AAuiit to test the skill of the engi¬ 
neers. The terrible shelling to Avhich the fortress wan exposed 
dismayed tlui pent-ui) garriscui. By the 21st of January they 
Av’ere reduced to the last extremity. Mulraj Aminly endeavoured 
to rally his folloAvers. Their spirit Avas broken. There was 
nothing left for them but to make a desi)erate sally and cut 
their way through the besiegers, or to surrender at once, ddie 
nobler alternatiA'o was rejected. Asking only for his own life 
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and the lionour of liis wouicii, Mulraj tendered on Unit day liis 
submission to the British Genei'al. \Vhish refused to guarantee 
the first, but promised to protect the women ; and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning the garrison marched out of Multan, and J)iwun 
Mulraj threw himself on the mercy of the British (Government. 

Meanwhile, Henry Lawrence, having witnessed the bill of 
the city of Multan, hastened upwards to Firuzpur, convi^yial to 
Lord Halhousie the first welcome tidings of tliat event, took 
counsel with the Governor-General, made liimself inashu- of the 
great man’s views, then hurried on to Jjahor, communicatod 
with the Besident, and on the same ev^oning pushed on to the 
camp of the Cominander-in-Chief, which he reached on the 
10th of January, lie was there in no recognised ofiicial 
]X>sition, for Currie’s tenure of olli(;e did not expire until the 
l)eginning of the ensuing month; but he was ready for any 
kind of service, and lie placed himself at Lord (Rough’s dis]K)sal, 
as an honorary aide-de-camp, or any other subordinate oniccr, in 
the fine army which was now stretching out before him. 

Three days after Lawrence’s arrival in camp the battle, of 
(Jhilianwala was fought. The time had arrived wlien a far less 
im}>etuous general than Gough might have deemed it incumbent 
eui him to force the Sikh army into a general action. It is true 
tliat the final reduction of the fortress of Multan would have 
liberated a large j)ortion of Whish’s column, and greatly have 
added to the strength of the British army on the banks of the 
Jhi'him. But the GSikh Sirdars, on this very account, were eager 
to begin the battle, and would not have sulfered us to wait for 
our reinforcements. (Gough already had a noble force under 
him, eipial to any service. It was panting for action. J’here 
had been a lull of more than a month’s duration, and all through 
India there was a feeling of impatience at the protracted delay, 
Gough, therefore, prepared for action. Ascertaining the nature 
of the country occupied by the Sikh army, and the position of 
their troops, he planned his attack upon sound tactical })rinciples, 
and fully instructed his generals in the several 2 )arts which 
they were called upon to play. On the afternoon of the 13th 
everything was ready, and the battle was to have been com¬ 
menced early on he following morning. But, unwilling to 
give the British General the long hours of the morrow’s light, 
from daybreak to sunset, that he wanted, to figlit his battle 
according to approved jjrincijilcs of modern warfiire, the Sikh 
leaders, wLen the day was far spent, determined, if possible, to 
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aggravate him into an immediate encounter. They knew their 
man. So they advanced a few guns, and sent some round-shot 
hooming in the direction of the Hritisli camp. The bait took. 
The w.'irm IJibcrnian temperament of the British leader could 
not brook tlie insult. He moved up his heavy guns, responded 
with some chance shots at the invisilde enemy, and then, there 
})eing little of the day left for his operations, gave the command 
for his line to advance. 

^Jdie story of what followed has been often told, and it is not 
so gratifying a })age of history that I need care to repeat it, 
Kight closed upon the fearful carnage of that terrible engage¬ 
ment, and both armies claimed the victory. What it cost us is 
written in the (lazid-tc. Never was an official Inilletin received 
in England with a wilder outcry of pain and passion. The 
past services, tlu^ intr(‘pid j>ersonal courage, the open honest 
character, the many nol>le (pialities of the veteran Commander 
were forgotten in that burst of popular indignation, and 
hundr(‘ds of English families turned from the angry past to the 
fearful futurt^ and trembled as they thought that the crowning 
action with that formidable enemy had yet to bo fought by a 
General so rasli, so headstrong, and so iiicom])etent. 

In the liigh places of Government there wuis universal dis- 
com}K)Sure, and the greatest military authority in the country 
shook his head wdth an ominous gesture of reproach. Then 
arose a wdld ciy for Napier. The conqueror of the Biluchis 
w’as sent out in hot haste to India to repair the mischief that 
had been done by Gough, and to finish off the war wdth the 
Sikhs in a proper w orkmanlike manner. But the hottest haste 
could not wholly annihilate time and space, and though this 
sudden supersession of the brave old chief, who had fought so 
many battles and won so many victories, might shame his grey 
hairs, it could not bring the war to a more rapid or a more 
honourable close. The carnage of ChilianwYila shook for a time 
the confidence of the army in their chief, but it did not shake 
the courage of our fighting-men, or destroy their inherent 
capacity for conquest. It w^as a lesson, too, that must have 
scored itself into the very heart of the British chief, and made 
him a sadder man and a wiser commander. The errors of the 
13th of January were to be atoned for by a victory which any 
leader might contemplate Avith pride, and any nation with 
gratitude. Scarcely had his appointed successor turned his 
back upon England when Gough fought another great battle,. 
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which neither Napier, nor Wellington liimself, who talked of 
going in his })lace, (umld have surpassed in vigour of execiition 
or com})leteness of effect. 

Anxiously was the intelligence of the surrender of Mulraj 
looked for in the camp of the Coinmander-in-Chief. Since tliat 
disastrous action at (liilianwala, (lougli liad been intrenching 
his position, and waiting reinforcements from JMultan. The 
surrender of that fortress set free some twelve thousand men, 
and Whish, witli unlooked-for rajudity, marched to the banks 
of the Jhilam to swell tlie ranks of the grand army. A great 
crisis was now ap}>roacliing. Thrice had the Hritish and Sikh 
forces met each olh«‘r on the baiiks of those classical rivers 
which had seen the; triumphs of the Macedonian—thrice had 
they met each other only to leave the issue (d‘ the contest yet 
undecided. A great battle was now about to be fought—one 
differing from all that had yet been fought since the Sikhs first 
crossed the Satlaj, for a strange but not unlooked-for spectacle 
was about to })res(mt itself—Sikhs and Afghans, those old 
hereditary enemies, lighting side by side against a common foe. 
The Sikh Sirdars, 1 have said, had been intriguing to secure 
the assistance of the Amir of Kabul. For some time there 
appeared little likelihood that old Dost Muhammad, whoso- 
experience ought to have brought wisdom with it, would lend 
himself to a cause which, in spite of tem])f>rary successes, was- 
so sure to jirove ho])eless in the end. Hut neither years, nor 
ex])erience, nor adversity had taught liim to jirofit by the 
lessons he had learned. The desire of reposs(fSsing himself of 
Peshawar was the madness of a life, d'he bait was thrown 
out to him, and he could not resist it. He came through the 
Khaibar with an Afghan force, marched upon the Indus, and 
threatened Atak, which fell at his approach ; despatched one of 
his sons to the camp of Shcr Singh, and sent a body of Durani 
troops to fight against his old Faringhi enemy, who for years had 
been the arbiter of his fate. How deplorable an act of senile 
fatuity it was, the events of the 2l8t of February must have 
deeply impressed u))on his mind. On that day was fought an 
action—was gained a victory, in the emphatic words of the 
Oovernor-General. “memorable alike from the greatness of the 
occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For the first time, Sikh and Afghan were banded 
together against the British power. It was an occasion which 
demanded the putting forth of all the means at our disposal. 
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and 80 conspicuous a manifestation of the superiority of our 
arms as should ap])al each enemy, and dissolve at once their 
com])act hy fatal jU'oof of its futility. The completeness of the 
victory wliich has heen won e(juals the highest hopes entcr- 
laim‘d.” And then; Avas no oilicial cxao;^eration in this; none 
of the vain hoastin^' of the interested despatch-writer. A*t 
(Dijnit, to which pla<‘o the enemy had unexpectedly moved 
their (iam]», Lord (iou^li fought a great battle as a great battle 
ought to b(^ l‘ought, c-oolly and deliberately, by a Lritisli Com¬ 
mander. Every arm of his tim' f(U*ce Avas brought effectiATdy into 
]day ; eacli in its ])ro]»er ])lace, each su])porting and assisting tlio 
otliers,and (‘ach covering itself with glory. From the early dawn 
of that clear bright morning the cannonade commenced. Never 
had the Dengal Artillery made a, nobler display ; never had it 
been Avorkc*d with more terrible elhad. Iiesidute and aa^cII 
handled as Avas tlic Sikh army, it could not stand up against 
tlic steady lire of (uir guns. Dy noon the enemy were retreating 
in lerriblc disonh'r, “their ])osition carriiMl, their guns, ammuni¬ 
tion, cam]) e(iui])age, and baggage ca})tured, their flying masses 
driA^en bidbre thtdr viidorious ])ursuers, from mid-day receiving 
most s(^v(‘r(‘ ]tuni.s)iinent in their flight.” Ami all this was 
acc.'oinplished AN'ith but little loss ol litii on the side ol the 
victorious army. Jt ]>leased the Almighty that the bloody 
lessons of the Chinab and the Jhilam should not be thrown 
aAvay. 

A division und(‘r ^^ir Walter (albert, an ofliccr of great 
persoiuil jK'tiA’itA^ unefpialled in the saddle, was ordered to 
follow u]) the successes of (lujiVit, and to driA^e the Afghans 
from tin*- I’anjab. And Avell did he justify the choice of liis 
chief. Ly a series of rapid marches, scarcely excelled by aiiy 
recorded in history, he convinced the enemy of the hopelessness 
of all further resistance. The Darukzai force fled before our 
adAuincing columns, and secured the ])assagc of the Khaibar 
lx>fore Dritish influence could aA'ail to close it against the 
fugitiA'os. 153 - tlie Sikhs themselA'cs the game liad clearly been 
pla^’od out. 'The hhalsa AA'as now (piite broken. There Avas 
nothing left for Slier JSingli and his associates but to trust 
themselves to the clemenc}" of the British (Tovernment. On 
the 5th of iMarch, the Rajah sent the British prisoners safel}" 
into (lilbeit’s camp. (3n the 8th, lie appeared in person to 
make arrangements for the surrender of his followers; and on 
the ITth, the remnant of the 8ikh army, some sixteen thousand 
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men, including fliirtocn Sirdars of note, laid down tlioir arms 
at the feet of the llritisli General. 

The military chief had now done his work, and it was time 
for the appealance of the (hvil (iovcrnor on the scene. Lord 
Dallionsie was on the sj)ot j>repared for immediate action. 
Already was his ])ortfolio weighty with a ])ro(^lamatiou which 
was to determine tlie fate of the empire of lianjit Sin^h. I do 
not suppose that a moment/s donht ev('r ohsenrt'd tlie ch‘ar, 
Tinsnllied snrfa(;e of the (h)V(naior-(h‘nerars resolution. Jt was 
a. case wliidi sne;ii!;(‘sted no misgivings and ])rom[)ted no hesita¬ 
tion. d’he Siklis had staked evcnytliing on tin*, issue of the war, 
and tiny liad lost it in lair tight, d'hey liad repaid hy a(ds of 
trea(;hory and violence the forhearance and moderatir)n of tln^ 
British Govt'rnment. W e had tried to s]>aro them ; hut they 
would not he sjiared. First one c ‘Urse, then another, had heen 
adopted in the ho]»e tliat eventually a strong native Govern¬ 
ment might he established, able to (N>ntrol its own subjects, and 
willing to live on terms of friendly alliance with its neighbours. 
Our ])olicy had from the first been wliolly unaggrossive. Theie 
was no taint of avarice or ambition in it. But it had not 
been appreciated ; it had not beim su(‘eessful. The wliolo 
system had collapsed. And now that again a Ih'itisli ruler was 
called u]H>n to solv(‘ the great ])robl(‘m of the Future of the 
Ban jab, he felt that tlnu'e was no long(‘r any middh^ course o])eu 
to him; that there was but one measure a]>[dicable to the crisis 
thav had aris(?n ; and tliat nnjasure was tlie annexation of tlio 
country to the territories of the British Ihn])ire. So a iiro- 
elamation was issued announcing that the kingdom founded by 
lianjit Singh had passed under British rule; and the wisdom 
and righteousness of the edict few men are disjiosed to question. 

The last Sikh Dui'bar was held at Labor. The fiat of the 
Bj'itish conqueror was read aloud, in the presence of 
the young Maharajah, to the remnant of the chiefs who 
had not committed themselves by ojien rebellion ; and 
a jiaper of Terms was then produced by which the Britisli 
Government bound themselves to pay the annual sum of forty 
or fifty thousand jiounds to tlie boy-Brince and Jiis fiamily,''' so 
long as he should lornain faithful to his new master and abide 


* Tliis is not the loose diction of doubt. The agreement was, that the 
British Government should pay not less than four, or more than five, lakl.s of 
rupei 8. 
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Ly his sovereign will. It was a happy change for Dhuh'p 
Singh, born as he was for the Sihh shaiiiljles; for in his new 
state he had abundant wealth, ])erfect safety, fieedom from all 
care, and the unsurpassable blessing of a saving faith. Be¬ 
coming, in his tw(‘lftli year, the ward of the Govenior-General, 
he was placed under tlie immediate tutelage of an Assistant- 
Surgeon of the Bengal Army,* who was so fit a man for the 
oflice, so worthy of the conlidence reposed in liim, that the 
little Sikh Brinee, under his wise ministrations, developed into 
a Cliristiaii gentleman, an English courtier, and a Scotch laird. 
And it may be recorded here, before 1 pass on to the history of 
British rule in the I‘anjal), that the mother of Dhuli]) Singh, 
the widow of old Banjit, that restless, turbulent Chand Kaur, 
whose intrigues did so much to precipitate the fall of the Sikh 
Em])ire, after a serii's of strange romantic vicissitudes, prema¬ 
turely old, well-nigh blind, broken and subdued in spirit, found 
a resting-place at last under the roof of lier son, in a 
(juiet corner of an English castle, and died in a London 
suburb. I 


The proclamation which turned the Panjab into a British 
])rovince was not the only weighty State-]')a}>er 
in the iiortfolio of the Governor-Cieneral. Whilst 
Gough had been pre 2 )aring to strike the last 
crushing blow at the military ixnver of the Khalsa, Dalhousie, 
with Henry Elliot at his elbow, never doubting the issue, was 
mai)iung out the scheme of administration under which it 
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* Afterwards Sir John Login. 

t In the presence of the sid>sequei)t action of Dhnii']) Singli, of his abnega¬ 
tion of the Christian faith, and of 1 lie position of ‘‘an English coiirtitr 
and a Scoteh laird,” it is impossible to allow this jiassage to pass without 
remark. When Lord Dalhousie annexed the l^anjiib Dhulip Singh was the 
wiird of the British Government. The British troops combated for him, and 
on his behalf. The rel>ellion whicli culminated in the victory of Gujriit was 
brought about by the incompetence, not of Dhulip Singh, but of the Britisli 
olhcials by whom he wa'^ surrounded, notably by that of the acting Resident, 
Sir F. Cuirio. It is difficult, then, to see the moral grounds upon which it 
was decided that Dhulip Singh should bear the brunt of the punishment. 
Sir Henr}^ Lawrence could not 8t*e them, neither can I. Having annexed his 
countr)" for no fault of his, mere cliilil as he was, we were l>ouiid to assure to 
him something more than a mere personal provision, to lapse upon liis death. 
I am far from defending the rt^ient action of Dhulip Singh, but it is most 
certain that he ha<l a very just cause for discontent.—G. B. 31. 
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seemed good to him to govern tlio country wliicli was about 
to pass under our rule. I ke crowning victory of Gujrut found 
overytliiug devised and prepared to the minutest detail. The 
men were ready; tlio measures were defined. There was no 
hurry, therefore—no confusion. Kvery one fell into his ap¬ 
pointed place, and knew what ho had to do. And never had 
any Governor better reason to ^dace unbounded confidence in 
the men whom ho employed; never was any Governor more 
worthily served. 

The country which had thus fallen by right of conquest into 
our hands embraced an area of fifty thousand square miles, and 
contained a population of four millions of inhabitants. These 
inhabitants were Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs. Th(^ last 
were a new people—a sect of reformed Hindus, of a purer faith 
than the followers of the Erahminical superstitions. It was a 
Sikh Government that wo had sup]danted ; and mainly a Sikh 
army that we had conquered; but it must not be supposed that 
ranjabi is synonymous with Sikh, that the country was peopled 
from one end to the other with the followois of Nanak and 
Govind, or that they were the ancient dwellers on the banks 
of those five legendary rivers. The cities of the Panjab were 
Muhammadan cities; cities founded, ])orha 2 )S, ere Muhammad 
arose, enlarged and beautified by the followers of the Gha/uiivite. 
T^'he monuments were mainly JMuhammadan monuments, with 
traces here and there of Grecian occu 2 )ation and Bactrian rule. 
Before Dehli had risen into the imjierial city of the Mughuls, 
Labor had been the home of Indian kings. But the rise of the 
Sikh j)ower was contemporaneous with our own, and the apostl(‘S 
of the new Keformation had not numbered among their converts 
more than a section of the peo]>le. And as was the poiuilation, 
so was the country itself, of a varied character. Tracts of rich 
cultivated lands, the cornfield and the rose-garden, alternated 
with the scorched 2 )lain and the sandy desert. Here, as far as 
the eye could reach, a dreary level of jungle and brushwood ; 
there, a magnificent j)anorama, bounded by the blue ranges and 
the snowy peaks of the Himalayah. And ever the great rivers 
as they flowed suggested to the cultured mind of the English 
scholar thoughts ol that grand old traditionary age, when Porus 
fought, and Alexander conquered, and Megasthenes wrote, and 
the home-sick Argive, on the banks of those fabulous streams, 
sighed for the pleasant country he had left, and rebelled against 
his leader and his fate. It was a country full of interest and 
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full of op])ortuiiity ; juul it at once into the })et province 

of the llritisli X’iccroy, the youn^e.'-t and the most hopeful 
of all. 

Tliat a country so situated, so circiiinstanced, and so peophMl, 
sliould not he hrou^-ht umh*r tlie system of administration pre~ 
vailing in <jur lon^-settled ]>rovinees was a mere matter of 
course*. Ihit Dallionsie liad no dis])ositi()n to rush into the 
opj)Osite extr(‘ni(^ of a purely military ^•overnment. tie liad 
at no time of liis caret r any class ])icju(lices, and he did not 
see why soldiers and civilians should not work liarmonionsly 
to^(*ther in tin* administrative ap;(*n(*y of the ]>rovinc(‘. lie had 
faith in hoth ; (‘ach in his a])]>oinled ])la(*(*; for there was rou^ii 
soldiers’ work to he done, and much also tliat needed the calm 
Jud^’ment and the tutored eye of the cxjiericnced civilian. So 
he called in the* aid of a mixi*d Staff of civil and military officers, 
and at the h(‘ad ol‘ this In* ]daci‘<l a Hoard of Administration, 
presi(h‘d over hy Henry LaAvrence*.^ 

^J’he Hoard vas to consist ol‘ three tnemhers, with secretaries 
to do the pen-AV(/rk of the administration, and to scatter its 
insti'uctions amon^ the suhordinati^ Him-tionaries of the ])ro- 
vinco. Jt was not a controlling autliority which a man of 
Dalhousie's stain}) was likely to affect; sc'arcely, indi'(*d, could 
lie he su])})osed to toh*rate it. Hut he could not set aside the 
great claims of Henry ljawren(*(*, nor, ind(‘ed, c‘oald he safely 
disjxmse with his services in such a conjuncture; yi'thewas 
unwilling to trust to that lionest, ]>ure-minded, soldier-states¬ 
man the sole dirc‘Ction of affairs, d’he fact is that, with a 
refinement of the justice and modelatioii which were such 
cons])icuous features of Henry’s character, lie dissented from 
the ])olic*y of annexation. He thought that another effort might 
have heen made to save the Sikh Em])ire from destruction. 
Out of this difficulty arose the project of the Hoard. It was 
natural that Halhousie should have desired to associate with 
one thus minded some other statt sman whose views were more 
in harmony Avith his oavu. A Board of tAvo is, under no cir¬ 
cumstances, a }>racticahle institution ; so a Triumvirate Avas 
established. But .'‘entence of death aauis Avritten down against 
it from the \cvy hour of its birth. 


* Sir Frederick Curri<‘ I;ad fy this time retjiimed liis seat in the Sujireme 
('oiiucil of India. 
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The sec(md seat at the Hoard was ^ivou to the President’s 
brother, dolui LaAvreiiee. An officer ol‘ tlie (Company’s (hvil 
Sei vice, he liad aeliieved a lii^h rejnitation {is an administrator; 
{IS one of tliose Inird-workin^, energetic, conscientious servants 
of the St.'ite, who live ever witli tlie lifirness on their hack, 
to whom labour is {it once .a duty and a deli^lit, wlio do every> 
tliinp^ in a lar^e unstinting Ironsides of tlio JNihlic 

Service. I hi h.ad taken, in tlie (‘{irlicr shigc's of his c.arecr, an 
active p.art in the Revenue Sidtlement of the North-Wi‘stern 
Provinces, and had suhseijumitly been iippointed Magistr.ate 
of tlie great imp(u*ial city of Delhi, with its crowded, turbulent 
])o])ulation, {ind its consLint- under-current of hostile intrigue, 
in tliis post, winning tlie coididcn(*e of men of all classtis and 
{ill creeds, Lord llardinge ibund him when, in 1845, lu‘ jour¬ 
neyed u])wards to join tli(‘ {iriny of the Siitlaj. There Avas an 
openness, a frankness about him tlnit ])h‘{ised the old soldiiir, 
and {I large-liearted zejil iuu\ couriige wliich ])roclaimed him a 
man to be miqiloyed in a post of more tluin common difliculty, 
beyond the circle of ordinary routine. >So, {it“t(T tliii cam]){iign 
on tlie Satlaj, when tlie .lalandhar Dinal) av.ms tiiken in ])art pay¬ 
ment of the cliarges of tlie Aviir, John LaAvrenee was ajijxiinted 
to superintend tlie administnition of that tr{ict of countr^^; and 
on more tlnin one occasion, during the enforced absence of 
Henry from Ijjihor, in the first two years of the Hritish 
Ihotectorate, he laid occu])ied his lirother’s se{it at the capital, 
and done his Avork Avith unvaried success. That there were 
great idninicteristic diifercnccs lictvvceii the two LaAvrtuiccs 
will be clearly indicated as I proceed ; but in unsullied honesty 
and intriipid nniiilincss, they were the counter])arts of ea,cli 
other. Hoth Avere equally Avitheut {i stiiin. 

The third member of tlie Liihor Heard of Administration Avas 
Mr. Charles Grenville Mansel, also a covenanted civilian, who 
had earned a high reputation as one of the {ildest linanciers in 
India, and who suiqdied much of the knoAvledge and exjierience 
Avhich his colleagues most lacked. His honesty Avas of as line 
a temjier as theirs, but he Avas a man rather of thought than 
of action, and wanted the constitutional robustness of his asso¬ 
ciates in office. Perhaps his very peculiarities, rendering him, 
as it were, the complement of the other two, especially imirkcd 
him out as the third of that remarkable triumvirate. Regarded 
as a whole, with reference to the time and circumstances of its 
creation, the Hoard could not have been better constituted. It 
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did lionour to tlio sap^acity of Lord Dalhousie, and justified 
the choice of agents he had made. 

The system was one of divided lahonr and common respon- 
sihility. On Henry Lawrence devolved what was technically 
called the “ i)olitical” work of the Oovernment. The disarming 
of the countiy, tll^^ negotiations with the chiefs, the organisation 
of the new ranjiil)i' n;ginieiits, the arrangements for the educa¬ 
tion of the young Maharajah, who had now become tlie ward 
of the Ilritish Government, were among the immediate duties 
to which ho personally devoted himself; the chief care of John 
Lawrence was the civil administration, esi)ecially the settlement 
of the Land Ivevenue ; whilst Mansel su})erintended the general 
judicial management of the j)rovince ; each, however, aiding 
the others with his advice, and Inndng a potential voice in the 
general Council. Under these chief oflicers were a number of 
subordinate administrators of diflerent ranks, drawn ])artly from 
the civil and partly from the military service of the (k)mpany. 
The ])rovince was divided into seven divisions, and to eacli of 
these divisions a C^>mmissioner was a})])ointed. Under each of 
these Commissioners were certain Dojmty-Commis^ioiiers, vary¬ 
ing in number according to the amount of business to be done; 
whilst under them again were Assistant-Commissioners and 
Extra Assistants, drawn from the uncovenanted servants of 
Government—Europ( uns, liulo-Jlritons, or natives of pure 
descent. 

The oflicers selected for the principal posts under tlie Lahor 
Board of administration were the very llower of the Indian 
services. Dalhousie hud thrown his whole heart into the work 
wliicli lay before him. liesolved that it should not be marred 
by the inefliciciuy of his agents, he looked about him for men 
of mark and likeliliood, men in the vigour of their years, men 
of good performance for the higher posts, and sturdy, eager- 
spirited youths of good promise for the lower. It mattered not 
to him whether the good stuff were draped in civil black or 
militaiy red. Far above all }>etty juejudices of that kind, the 
Governor-General swept uj) his men with an eye only to the 
work that was in them, and sent them forth to do his bidding. 
Some had already graduated in ranjabi administration under 
the Protectorate; others crossed the JSatlaj for the first time 
with honours taken under Thomason and his predecessors in the 
North-West ITovinces. And among them were such men as 
George Edmonstone, Donald Macleod, and Kobert Montgomerys 
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from the one service ; Frederick Mackeson and George Mac- 
gregor from the other; such men, besides those already named,* 
as liichard Temple, Edward Thornton, Neville Chamberlain, 
George Barnes, Lewin Bowring, Philip Goldncy, and Cliarlos 
Saunders; soldiers and civilians working side by side, without 
a feeling of class jt‘alousy, in the great work of reconstructing 
the administration of the Panjab and carrying out the executive 
details ; whilst at the head of the department of Public Works 
was Kobert Napier, in whom tlie soldier and the mini of science 
met together to make one of tlie finest Engineer olHcers in the 
world. 

They found much to do, but little to undo. The Govern¬ 
ment of Kanjit Singh had been of a rude, sim])lo, elementary 
character; out of all rule; informal; unconstitutional; un- 
])rinciplod ! one great despotism and a number of potty 
despotisms; according to our English notions, reeking with 
the most “ frightful injustice.*^ But somehow or otlier it had 
answered the purpose. The injustice was intelligible injustice, 
for it was simj)ly that of the strong will and the strong hand 
crushed down in turn by one still stronger. Petty governors, 
revenue-farmers, or kardars, might oppress the people and 
defraud the State, ])ut they knew that, sooner or later, a day 
of reckoning would come when their accounts would be audited 
by the process of com])nlsory disgorgement, or in some parts of 
the country settled in the noose of the j)roconsular gibbet. No 
niceties of conscience and no intricacies of law opposed an 
obstacle to these summary adjustments. During the existence 
of that great fiction, the Council of J{(‘gcncy, we had begun to 
systematise and to complicate affairs; and as we had found—at 
least, as far as we understood tlie matter—a clear field for our 
experiments, we now, on assuming undisguisedly the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, had a certain basis of our own t-o 
operate upon, and little or nothing to clear away. 

The system of administration now introduced into the 
Panjab, formal and precise as it may have been when com¬ 
pared with the rude simplicity of the old Sikh Government, 
was loose and inegular in comparison with the strict procedure 
of the Kegulatioj Provinces. The administrators, whether 

* AntSy p. 12. I have hero named only those distinguished during the 
earlier derio<l of our Punjabi career. Others tliere were, apj>oiuted at a later 
period, equally entitled to honourable mention. 
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soldiers or civiliaus, wore limited to tlu* discharge of no par¬ 
ticular d(‘}>artmcntal functious. 4'licy were judj^es, reveiiiie- 
eollectors, thicf-cate1iers» di]diuiuitistis, eoiiseivaiicy officers, and 
sometinucs r(‘cruitin^- st-rjeants aud cliaplaiiis, all in one. Men 
trained in siudi a scliool as this, and under siicdi masters as the 
Lawrenc(‘S, Ixa’ame cMjual to any forfune,and in no conjuncture, 
liovvev(.‘r ciiti(‘al, wcjc evt r lilady to fail. There was hardly 
one amon;^ tli<‘m who did m»t throw his whole hetirt into his 
work ; w lio ever tlion^^lit of <‘ase, or leisure, or any personal 
riijoyiiK'nt heyond that, wliieh comes from an honest sense of 
duty done. 'Fhey li\’ed amonti; th(‘ ]K‘ople of the country, their 
tents ojM-n to all the points id' tlie eom]>ass ; * and won hy their 
]»er.>onal l»earln;j; the eoniidenee and the admiration of all who 
ca'iu‘ within theii' naeh. 

Ami so, far soomu’ than f‘Ven sanguine men viuitured to 
]>r(‘dict, th(‘ Fanjali hegaii to settle do^v]l umhu* its m.'W rulers. 
J'iveii th(‘ «ild Khalsa tighting-nien ac(a‘])ted tlu'ir j)osition, and 
with a manly resignation huddng cheerfully at the ineviiahle, 
coiifc'ssed that thc‘y ha<l heeii heatmi in fair light, and suh- 
tnitted themsel\'es to the Ihiglish com{ueror. tSome were 
enlisted into the new raiijahi Irregular Iiegiments, which were 
raised lor the internal deleiiec td' the }»rovinee. Otlnu'S hetook 
t hemselvt‘s, with tin* pt nsions or gratuit ies which were hestowed 
n])on them, to their iields, and im-rgtMl ihemselxes into the 
agricultural j»(>pulation. ddiere was no fear of any resurrection 
<d' the ohl national cause. For wliilst the ])eo])le were forced 
to surremler all their weapons (d' wai' - tlieir guns, their 
iiiuskets, their hayonets, their sahres, their spears—the Avh(de 
province was hristling willi Jlritisli arms. An immense 


* Sir tloliii Mideolin used to .sny tiiot tlie otdy wav to govern tlio ])(‘oj)le of 
a ije\Nly-aonuired eoiiirry w:is means of char ({nnr<i/irh lioUih, or four doni jj 
oj)en. 'that the 1‘aiijahi nllieial.^ well iin(lers’a»od this, here is a i»l( asant 
illubtrativt' i)rool', from a }>a})rr wniteii hy one of theju :—“ Fur eiglit mouths 
in t. e }oar the tcid i-' the }M<»j>er Ijome of him who loves his diitit s and hi> 
jK‘oj>le, Thus he eoiuos to Know and he known of thorn; tlius j>eisonal in- 
iluouee ami locail kuowlelf^e ^i\i' him a power not to ho won l»y hrihos (a- 
U])iit‘ld hy hayoiirhs. d’lie notaldi*s of the m igliln)inln>od me(d tlieir friend 
a al ru!(*r on his morning mandi ; gre_\ hoards tliiong round his unguarded 
d' or with presents of the ]>e.-^l llui:^ of the luml, <ir a little sugar, sjiiees. and 
almonds, aceording to ihe fashion (*f their country, and are never so haj jiy as 
w lieu allowed to st at tliomscdves oi th<* cMrpet and talk over oi l times and 
new events—the jmomise (»f the harv.st and the last orders of the rulers.”— 
Calcutta licvniCy vok xxxiii. 
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military force was maintained in tlie ranjab. It was a happy 
circniustanco that, as tlie Indus Iiad now become our boundary 
'*^and the country of the Sikhs onr frontier ])rovine(‘, it was 
necessary for purj)os(‘s of external defence, after the apparent 
settling down of our newly-acupiired territories, still to keep 
our 2-egular troops, European and native, at a stnuigth more 
than sutlicient to I’ender utUrly harmh'ss all the tiir))uh‘nt 
elemejits of* Ikinjabi society. Ila<l the l»riti>h army Ixaui witli- 
drawn from the ranjal>, as at a. latter jx'riod it was from Ondh, 
it is hard to say Avliat liiiglit not havc^ resulted fj-om our con¬ 
fidence and ineaufion. 

On the aeejuisition of a m‘W country and tlu! extinction of an 
old dynasty, it lias commonly happened that th(‘ (*hief sutferers 
by the n'Volution hav(‘ been i'ound among the aiastoeracy of the 
land, ddie great masses of the ])eo])l(; have Ix'en eonsidcu’atidy, 
indee‘(l geuierously t.ieated, but tlie. iij^per classes have been 
ooniiiionly ])rostrated by the annexing hand, and have never 
recovered from the blow. This may be ]>aitly attiibuh'd to 
what is so often deserilKal as the “ inevitable tendimey ” of such 
a change from a, bad to a good govanaiment. It has been 
assumed that tin* men whom we havi* found in the enjoyimuit 
of all the ])rivil('ges of wealth and social jiosition, have I’ismi to 
tliis eminence by sjioliation and fraud, and inaintaiiual it by 
(-•luelty and o]>pression. And it is tnn*- that tin* antiicedmils of 
many of them would not bcair a very jealous scrutiny. Now, so 
far as the substitution of a strong and ]»ure for a. weak and 
eorruj)t government must nee<‘ssariiy Inive ehecdci'd the ]>roB' 

rolls career (d* those who were living on illicit gains and 
t\rannous exactions, it was, doubtless, th(j inevitable tendency 
of the change to injure, if not to ruin them, as tla^ leaf must 
perish when the stem dies. Hut it must be admitted that for 
some years jiast the idea of a native aiistocraey had been an 
abomination in the eyes of English statesiiKui in India; that 
we had desired to see nothing betw^een the Sarkar, or (lovern- 
ni< nt, and the great masses of the jieople ; and that, however 
little w^e might have designed it, we had dom* some great 
wrongs to men, whose misfortune, ratlier than whose fault, it 
was that they wx*i the growth of a corrupt system. There 
was at the bottom of this a strong desire for the welfare ol* the 
people—an eager and a generous longing to protect the weak 
against the tyranny of the strong; but benevidence, like 
ambition, sometimes overleaps itself, and falls prostrate on the 
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oth<3r wide, and out of our very love of justice come sometimes 
unjust deeds. 

To tlie ^nat chiefs of the ranjab the annexation of the 
country to the l>ritish Empire was a sourc'o of sore disquietude.* 
Mercy to tlie vamjuished in the Imur of victory was not one of 
the weakiK'Hscs tht*y had l>een accustomed to contemplate. 
4Tcy had ]>laycd for a fijreat stake, and tliey liad lost. They 
had hrou^lit tJicir losses on themselves. '^^h(‘y had invited by 
their own acts the conflict which had ruined them. In no one 
instances liad our policy been aggressive. We had not coveted 
the ])ossession of the l*anjab. We had not ijivited either the first 
or the second great contiict betw(‘en the Dritish and the Sikh 
armies. A brave nation fighting for its independence is one of 
the noblest s})ectacles of humanity; and the leaders of such a 
movement hav<i just claim to sym])athy and respect. Hut the^rO 
men had risen against us whilst they ])retended to bo our 
friends, 'fln'y had soiled their ])atriotism by treachery, and 
forfeited tlieir honour by falsehood and deecdt. Still, to a man 
of large mind and catholic spirit like Henry Lawrence, it could 
not seem right to judge these Sirdars as he would the flower of 
European cliivalry. So he dealt gently with their offences; 
and when he came to consider their position under the new 
(lovernment, ho res])ected their fallen fortunes, and laid a 
lighter haml uj)on their tenures than higher auihority w'as 
altogether willing to sanction. That a large ])ortion of the 
revenue would be alienated by grants to military chiefs and to 
])riestly sinecurists was certain ; not less certain did it appear 
that tile money might be better bestowed. Still, it might be 
jiolitic, even in a financial aspect, to tolerate for a time abuses 
of this kind, as not the most expensive means of reconciling the 
influential classes to our rule. Thus argued ITonry Lawrence. 
So tlu‘se ])rivileged classes received from him, in many 
instances, though not all that he wished to give, more perhaps 


♦ This was admitted in the lirst l*iinjub Report, tlie following passage of 
which may be advantagt oiisfy (pnded ;—“A gloat revolution cannot happen 
witliout injuring soiiio cIukhos. When a Sta*e fulls, its nubility and its sup- 
jjorters must tosime extent sufler with it; a dorainnnt sect and party once 
luovid by jxilithal ambition and religious enthusiasm, cannot return to the 
t)rdiuary level of society and the common occupations of life w ithout feeling 
some discontent and bouic enmity against their powerful but humane con¬ 
querors. But it is probable that the mass of the people will advance in 
material prosi>erity and in moral elevation under the inlluenceof British rule.’^ 
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than they had dared to expect. Exintin^ incTuubentH were 
generally re«])ected ; and the ])rivileges enjoyed hy one genera¬ 
tion were to be only partially resumed in the next. 

Thus, by a well-apportioned mixture of vigour and clemency, 
the submission, if not the accpiiescencc, of the more dangerous 
classes was secured ; and our administrators were left, un¬ 
disturbed by the fear of internal r(‘volt, to prosecute their 
ameliorative measures. It would be Ixyond tln^ sco]h^ of such a 
narrative as tliis to write in detail of the opiu-ations which 
were carried out, under tlie Ijalior Board, at oma) to render 
British rule a blessing to the }>eo}>l(‘, and the ])()sscHsion of the 
Banjab an element of strength and security to the British 
Empire. These great victories of peace are leserved for others 
to record. That the measures were excellent, tliat the men 
were even better than the measures, that the administration of 
tlie I'anjab was a great fact, at which Englishmen pointed with 
])ride and on which foreigners dwelt with commendation, is 
freely admittml, even by those who are not wont to see much 
that is good in the achievements of the British (lovernment in 
India. Under the fostering care of the Governor-!General, who 
traversed the country from one end to the other, and saw every¬ 
thing with his own eyes, the “ Banjal) system” became the 
fashion, and men came to H|>eak and to write of it as tliough it 
were a great experiment in government originated by Lord Dal- 
housic. But it was not a new system. It had been tried long 
years before, with mark(?d success, and was still in force in other 
parts of India, thougli it had never been carried out on so large 
a scale, or in so tine a country, or been the darling of a viceroy. 
The only novelty in the construction of the adininistration was 
the Labor Board, and that was abandoned as a failure. 

I do not sa}'^ that it teas a failure ; but it was so regarded by 
Lord Lalhousie, who, in I Hod, remorselessly signed its death- 
warrant. A delicate oi)eration, indeed, was the breaking up of 
the Panjabi Cabinet and the erection of an autocracy in its 
place. It was the will of the Governor-General that the claief 
direction of affairs should be consigned to the hands, not of 
many, but of one. And when the rumour of this resolution 
wxmt abroad, there \ as scarcely a house, or a bungalow, or a 
single-poled tent occupied by an English officer, in which tho 
future of tho Panjab—the question of the Lawrences—was not 
eagerly discussed. Was Henry or was John Lawrence to remain 
supreme director of affairs ? So much was to be said in favour 
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of the preiit ijualitios <if each lirol.her, that it was diflicnlt to 
arrive at any anticipatory solution of tla^ (jU(‘stion. But it ^vas 
in the cliaractiu- of the (iov(‘rnor-( ouicral liinisclf that the key 
to tli(^ (lilliciilty should have; l»ecn sought. Lord Hardin<i;e 
Would hav(‘ chosen JIcnry Liwrcnta^. Lord ])alhousie chosi^ 
.John. IS’o sin-])ris(3 is now cx}>rcss(‘d that it was so ; for, in 
th(‘s(.‘. days, the character and ]>.>licy of l)alhousic jiit* read hy 
llii^ l)i*oad li^lit of liistoiy. \o re«;rct is now t'clt tliat it Avas 
so; for, wlaui th(‘ ;;'](‘at hurri(*anc of which J am about t'» 
write swejit over Jndia, each ot* ihost* two j;rcat biothei's was, 
by (bid’s ]»rovid(UiC(‘, found in his rii^lit ])lace. Liit there wer*- 
many at tin* time who icvtal that tin' naim* ('f Ifcniy I.aAv - 
i’cnc(^, who had bcioi for so many Altai's associated with all thidi' 
thouehts of Ibitish influence in tlu‘ tSikh country, and wlio had 
jiaved the way to all oui* alter success! s, was to bi' expune«Ml 
from tile lisi of raiijabi a<lminiNtrators. It Avas said that he 
sympathised ciAan'innch with th(‘ fallen state of Siklidom, and 
sacriiiced the revenm* to an idea; that lie Avas too eae'cr to 
jirovidc for t]ios(^ who suffered by our iisurjuition ; Av]iil.>t Dal- 
housie, ilcemin}^ that the balancteshc<*t would be I'ceardcd as 
the e-n-at. t.i'st and touchstone of success, Avas (‘ae-rr to niak(! the 
I'anjab ]>ay. John Law’rence, it Avas sai<l, bidter understood the 
art of raisine* u r<‘Vciiuc. 1I(‘ Avas willine;, in his e-ood brotherly 
heart, to withdraw from the scene in tavour of' Henry; but th(‘ 
(lOA'ernorb bmcral needed his services. 8o he \vas a}>})ointed 
(diii‘f-(’tmmiissiom'r of the Baiijab, and a new’ theatre Avas found 
for the ixcicisc of Henry LaAvreiice’s more chivalrous bene¬ 
volence amon<i; tin; ancient stales of Ibijputaiia. 

Outwardly, authoritatively, and not untruthfully, the ex- 
]>lanatioii was, that the Avork of the soldim-statesman was done, 
that the traiisition-ja riod in Avhich Heiny JiaAvrenc(‘'s M rA’ices 
weiv so especially mailed had passed ; that the businc'ss of 
intiuiial administration aauis principally such as comes Avithin 
tin? ran^c of the civil (dlicer's duties ; and that a ci\'ilian Avith 
iar^'e mxjierience, especially in rcA’cnuc matters, Avas needed to 
direct all the numerous details of the KxecutiA^e (iovernment. 
Halhousie never liked the Ihaird. It Avas not a descri[ition of 
administrative agency likely to tind favour in his (‘ves ; and it 
is not imjiossible that lu' placed, Avitli some reluctance, at the 
head of it a man Avho had not ajijirovial the original ])olicy of 
annexation. But he could not haA'e read Henry Lawu'ence’s 
character so badly us to believe for a moment that, on that 
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account, tlio i)oli(*y onco accomplished, lie could have hoen h's» 
eager lV)r its success, or less zealous in working it out. There 
was the indication, however, of a fundamental difference of 
opinion, wliich as time advanced l»ecame more and more a]>]>a- 
rent, for Henry’s generous treatment of liis fallen enomic^s came 
from that very source of enlarged synn)atliy which remhu'ed tlio 
policy of annexation distasteful to him. It was natural, tlnun^- 
ibre, that the Covcrnord ieneral, who had resolved to rid himself 
of the Hoard on the first fitting o|)portunity, sliould ]iav(! selected 
as the agent of his ])ct policy, tln^ administrator of his jxd ])ro-* 
vince, the civilian who concurred witli, ratlier than the soldier 
who dissented from, his vi(‘ws. d’he fitting o])portunify came 
at last, for therii was a redistrihution of soim* of tln^ higher 
political oflices ;* and Dalhousie tlnui sw(^pt away tlie ohnoxicms 
institution, and placed the administration of tin; Hanjah in the 
hands of a single man. 

ITenry Lawrence bowed to the decision, but was not reconciled 
to it. lie l)etook liimself to his new duties a sadchu’ and a 
wiser man. lie did not slacken in good s(uwi(ai to tlu? Stat(3 ; 
but he never again had the same zt‘st foi’ his work. Pxdieving 
that he had beiai unfairly and ungratefully tr(3ated, he had no 
longer liis old confhhuice in liis master, and as tlie Dalhousie 
policy devedoped itself, under the rij)ening inllueiKJo of time, ho 
saw more clearly that he was not <me to find favour in Die eyes 
of the (jJovcrnor-deiHiral. AIucli tliat lie Ijad ]>efbre but <limly 
hoen and })artly understood now became fully reveahMl to him 
in the (dear light of <lay. Once, and once only, there w.as any 
official conflict; but Henry Lawrence saw much that wliilst lie 
deplored he (/ould not avert, and he sighed to think that hisjirin- 
ciples were out of date and his politicos out of fashion. 

In the meanwhile, J(din Ijawrence reigned in the J^injab. 
The capacity for administration, which ho had evinced as a 
Memlier of the Hoard, had now free sc<^})e for exercise, and was 
soon fully develoiied. His name became great throughout the 
land, and he deserved the piaise that was lavished iijion him. 
Eight or wrong he did all in accordance with the faith that was^ 

* The Huidiinbnid Ucjsidmry was about to Ixi vac*at(‘(l. Jt was an ofUco 
that had heen hold l»y 8ir Charles Metcalfo aud oth(ir emirunt men. 1 
believe that Henry l^awroiice suggested (tor tlie d.iys of the lioard liad been 
for some time numhereH) tluit eiilur he or liis brother should he scut to 
Haidarabud. Lord Dalbousie*, howevm*, sent (ieiieral Low to the Court of the 
Nizam, and gave Heury Lawnuiee. the srareely lefcs honourahle ajipointmcnt 
of Governor-Geiierars agent in Kajputaiia. 
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in him. ITe was a fittinp; agent of Dallunisle's policy, only hecanse 
he holieved in tliat i)olicy. And ]ia]>])ily tlio greater ]tart of Ids 
work lay along tlio stiaiglit road of iind(‘l)atal)lo beneficence. 
How lie wo]lv(*d, day after day, early and late, and how all men 
•worked under him, is a hisbiry now well known. He was em¬ 
phatically a man without a weakness. Strong himself, bone 
and mus(*le, bead and heart, of adamantine strength, that would 
neither Ixmd nor bnsak, he expected otlnu-s to be e(|ually strong. 
Tb(^y sigh(‘d, ]K‘rhaps tli(‘y inwardly protested, but they knew 
that tli(5 work he exacted from tlumi ho gave, in his own 
person, unstintingly to tin* State ; and they could not regard as 
a hard task-mast('r one who taskiul himself liardest of all. Fi’om 
moral iidirmitii's of all kinds In^ a])]>c‘ared to be (Mjmillv free. 
He did not (‘ven s<‘em to b(‘ ambitious. H(ui said that ho had 
IK) sentiinont, no romance. \V (‘ so often judgt^ our neighlxnirs 
wrongly in (bis, that 1 hesitato to ado]>t the o[)inion ; but there 
Avas an int(‘ns(^ reality about him such as I hav(‘ never seen 
equalled. He sixmied to be continually toiling oiiwards, U])- 
wards, as if lih^ wcu’o not nu^ant for rejtose, with the grand 
princedy motto, “ / xerre,” inscrib(‘d in clniracteis of light on his 
furelu?ad. Ib^ served (lod as unc(‘asingly as lie served the State; 
and si't Ind’on? all Ids (uiuntrynum in the Panjilb thi? true pattern 
of a Christian gentleman. 

And it was not thrown away. Tin't 'hristian cuaraeter of the 
British administ ration in tlie ranjab has even* been one of its 
most distinguishing features. It is not merely that great 
humanising nuaisuies were pushed forward with an alacrity 
most honourable to a Christian nation—that the moral elevation 
of the ])eoj)le was continually in the thoughts of our adminis¬ 
trators; but that in their own personal characters they sought 
to illustrate the religion which they professed. A\dK‘n‘ver two 
or three were gathercal together, the voice of praise and prayer 
went up from the white man’s tent. It had been so during the 
Protectorate, when, in the wildest regions and in the most 
stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Reynell Taylor, and 
Herbert Edwardes, never forgot the Christian Sabbath.* And 

* Many will ionu‘in])or that thlightful little story, si i.lt‘asan!lv toM in 
Edwordes’s “ Vtar on tlu* Fanjab frontier,of Reynhl TuNlor's invitation to 
prayer on a Sun lay morning in February, 1S4S, and of the <pi( stinii whether 
the half-caste colonel, “John Holmes.” who had “always atteinhd juayors at 
Peshawar” in Gi^orge Lawrence’s house, was teutli iently a Christian* to ha 
admittotl to swell the two or three into three or four. 
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now that peace and order reigned over the conntrj^ Cliristianity 
asserted itself more demonstratively, and Christian churches 
rose at our bidding. There was little or none, too, of that groat 
scandal which had made our names a liissing and a rejvroach in 
Afghanistan. Our Englisli f>flicers, for the most ])art, lived 
pure lives in that lieathon land; and private immorality under 
the administration of John Lawrence grew into a grave public 
offence. 

And so the Panjab administration flourished under tljo Chief- 
Commissioner and his assistants ; * and tlio active 
mind of Lord Dalliousio was enabled to direct itself 
to new objects. Already, far down on the south¬ 
eastern boundary of our em])ire—at the point fartliest removed 
of all from the groat country whoso destini(‘s wc; have be(*n 
considering—the seeds of war had been sown broad-east. Evau* 
since 182G, when the tirst contest with Av.a had been brought 
to a close by the surrender to the English of certain tracts of 
country in wliich no Englishman could live, our relations with 
the Burmese had been on an unsatisfactory footing. In trutlj, 
they were altogether a very unsatisfactory ])eople; arrogant 
and pretentious, blind to reason, and by no means anxious to 
manifest their ap])rociiition of the ni(;e courtesicis of dii)loiriatic 
intercourse. To lind just cause, according to Eniv)j)e;ui notions 
for chastising these ])eo])le would at any time have btH3n easy. 
But their insolence did us very little harm. We could tolerate, 
without loss of credit or of prestige, tlie discoui tesies of a 
barbarian Government on the outskirts of (dvilisation. An 
insult on the banks of the Irawadi was very different from an 
insult on the banks of the Jamna. The Princes and chiefs of 
India knew nothing and cared nothing about our doings far 
out l^eyond the black waters of the Bay of Bengal. But at last 
these discourtesies culminated in an outrage which Jjord J)al- 
housie thought it became the Britisli Government to resent. 
Whether, under more discreet management, redress might have 
been obtained and war averted, it is now of little moment to 
inquire. A sea-captain was appointed to conduct our diplomacy 
at Rangiin, and ho conducted it successfully to a ru 2 )ture. A 


* On the abolition of the Board, Mr. Montgoni(;ry, who liad Buooecvled Mr. 
Mansel ns third member, bi came Judicial (jommissioncr, and Mr. Mncleod 
was appointed Financial Cornmitjsioner. 
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war (‘iiHUcd, in wUicli tli«* fufun* liintoriaii of India may devotn 
a md v('ry invitinjj:: < liapt<‘r, l»nt its ilrtails have notljin^ tu do 
with tlio st(Hvo|‘ this houk. Jhi;^li.sli aims w(‘r(3 trinm])hant, 
and the ]»rovinrr of’ lay at our foot. I )alliousio aniH‘X(‘d 

it to tlio liiitisli I’hiij*iro, ‘*in ord<*r th/it tho (Jovornnu'iit <d* 
India niiolit Ii(jj(l fVoni tin* Iliirnioso State hoth ail(ajnat<‘ com- 
jK*nsati(Hi foi* past injury, and tlio ‘»ost s(*ourlty against i‘utur(‘ 
danfz'or.” 41 ins did 11n* 1 ii it isli I-aii|»iro, wliidi had so rooontly hcon 
rxtondrd to tlio iioi'l )i * west, strotoli itstdf out to tlin south-east ; 
and tlio uJiito man s.it liims(‘I/‘down on tin* hanksol’tlio fra\\.idi 
as lie liad soati'd himself on tin*, hanks of th(‘ Indus. ddnu'C vv(T(^ 
not v\ ant inj:; those wlio jtredieted tliat the wlioh^ of Ihirniah w< mid 
soon heeome Ihitish territory, ami that then the “uneontrol- 
ahle in ineipie,” hy icferene(‘ towhieh a ^n at Mnj^lisli statesman 
justitied the s(‘l/ure of Sindh, Would send tlnr l'hie;lish eom[Ueror 
to j:;rope his way throu;j:;h tin* Shan States ami Siam to Cocdiin- 
(diina. Ihit tliest* a]tpr(‘liensions were e^roundh'ss. ddn? ad 
niinistiator h«‘;;an liis ^\•ork in Te^u, as he liad Ix'^j^un liis woik 
in tin* I*anjiil», and there was no Io(»kinic heyond tlie IVontiei*; 
hut, on tlie other hand, a desire to avoid h(.rder disputes, or, if 
they e.nild m>t lie avoided, to treat tliein as matters of lieht 
account, inevitahh' and soon to he l’ori::otten. Thi‘re‘ was a 
militaiy otlicf r, admirahly fitted for ihe work, who had served 
lon;^ ami sueee.ssfiilly, as a civil ailministraToi-, in Arakan ; who 
knew tin* Ihirmese laii^iia^e and tin* Jhirnn‘se pc*ople, and had 
a jL;r<‘at name alon;:; tin* eastern <*oast. d’host* isolat(‘d I’eedons 
heyoiid the Hay of Heiiual are the t;rave of all eathoJie fame. 
Whilst the name of Jiawreiict* was in all men’s months, 
Idiayre was pursniiiL; tliu t'ven tem>r of Ids way, content witli a 
mendy local rej)utati«m. Ihit the first, ami as I write tlie only 
commissioner of He;;'!!, is fairly eiitith^d to a jilaci* in the very 
foremost rank of those Kn^lish administrators who Inive strivtm 
to niak<‘ our rule a hlessin^ to the p’‘ople cd’ India, and have 
not failetl in the attem])t. 

In India the native mind readily ]»ervades vast <listam*cs, ami 
tiikes little account <*f sjuu'e that (lie foot c‘an travel. Hut it is 
bewildered and eonfiistal hy the thought of the “ hlaek water. ” 
Tlw unknowm is the illimitahle. On the etnifineiit of India, 
tin*ref(»re, neither (Utr war-suecf sses nor onr jH‘aee*snceesse.s in 
the Hurm(*so country stirretl the hi*art of Indian 6(»eiety. In 
the lines of the Sipahi and the sho[>s <.d’ the moiiey-(diane;er they 
\vere not matters of oai^er interest and volulde diseoursen Wo 
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liave siickoil tli(‘ of Avii Jiiid Ainarapura, aiul 

♦ •aused tlieir sovoroit^n lord to 1k‘ trodden U> di'atli 1)V oiu* of Ins 
^vIlite ele[)liants Avitliout exciting lialf tlie inteia^st on^tMiderod 
l\y a petty outbnvik in Central India, or the c’aptiire of a small 
tort in JlnndelkJiaiiil. Tlie Princes and cliicds of tlie ^'r(‘at 
<‘ontiiient of llindostan knew little and eared 1(‘sh about a 
potentate, however nia^nitieent in his own dominions, who 
neither worshi]»pi‘d tlndr ^ods nor sp(>ke their lan^na^e, and 
wlio was (‘lit off from tlu-ir brotherhood by tln^ intervention ol 
the ^reat dark sea. ACo <;ained no lionoiir, and avo lost no 
confidence, i>y tlie annexation of this ontlyino: province ; but it 
o]>(‘iU‘d to our Nativ'e Solditoy a new field oi service, and 
unfortunately it was bey<ind the seas. 


\'0L I, 


K 
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(TTArTEl; J[. 

S", years Iiis arrival in Jinlia, J)alli(>iisi(^ liaH 

lirou^'lit to a close two ^rcat military (‘am])aij4iis, ami laid 
e:i]»ture<l two rial ])]-ovim-( s. Ilelja<l then (Ume with t‘oreij:;n 
wars; his al’lei' eari'er was om‘ ol* ]»eae(‘ful invasion. I'ho lon^’ 
there \Nas a. ^vo^^l which »-ame to )>e more (li'eath'd tlian that of 
(’(tmjiiest. d ie* nati\e miml is n^adily eouvim*ed hytheinex- 
orahh' locie of the swonl. 'I'la-re is no a]»j>ea1 fr(.>m such 
a rhi t ra t ion. 'I'o he inva<leil ami to la* eomjiiered is a stati* ot* 
tliinys a)»|'reeiahl*■ hy the ililialatant (>t’ India. It is his 

kismat ; ' Ids tale; < lod’s will. ( )ne st ron o;ei' than lie conieth 
and talo th all that In- hath. Tdiei’e an-, howcvi-r, maidfest 
e tm|M iisations. His n-llo*ion is md invaded; his institutions 
a?-<‘ md \'i<»lat(‘d. Life is short, and tln‘ ^^eak man, ]>alicnt ami 
1'hilosojddeal, is stron^; to endnn^ and mii;’hty to w'ait. Hut 
I.U‘^K is a dreadful and an appallin;;’ woi'd ; for it pursm-s th»> 
\ietim heyond the ou’ave. Its si^iiiticance in his eyes is nothinj^* 
short nf eternal condemnation. 

“ d'in- soli/’ says the ureat Hindu law^-ix-ei’, “d<*liyers his 
father iVom tin- lu ll called Hat.” d'h* n- are, he tells us, dilVereiit 
Isimls of sons; there is the son he;^otlen; the son odveii; th<.‘ 
son hy adoption; and <dln*r lilial \aii(‘ti<s. It is tin- duty of 
the son io ju-rform tlu‘ funeral (d^se^uii-s <d't]n‘ fatlier. Jf t he-y 
he, md ]»erformed, it is helieved that then- is no n-siirret.-tion to 
(‘ti'rnnl hliss. 'The rii.;ht id’ ad<']dion is, therefore, one of the 
nn>st clurished dtutrim-s of Hinduism. In a country wdu-ro 
polyi;amy is the rule, it nii,t;ht he su}»pos<xl that the necessity 
(d* adoptinij; another man’s otfsprinii;, for the sake <jf these cere¬ 
monial ministratiems, or for the continuance of an ancestral 
name, would h<* om* ot ran‘ occurrence. Hut all tlieoiw'(»n tlie 
subject is ludit-d by the fact that the Hrinces and c-Iiiefs of India 
more fnaiuently hud themselves, at the close of their lives, 
without the solace of lualc olfspring than with it. The Zeiiaua 
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is not an institution caLailated to len^tlxon out a direct lino of 
Princes. The alternative of ad(>[)tioii is one, therefore, to 
which there is frequent resort; it is a source of uns|>(\akahle 
comfort in life and in death ; and politically it is as d(vir to the 
heart of a nation as it is personally to tlie individual it an’eets. 

It is witli the question of Adoption only in its political 
aspects that I have to do in this plac-e. There is .a private and 
personah as tlien' is a puhli<^ and ])oliti(;al, side to it. No 
powt^r (»n earth heyond a man’s own will can pn'vcnt liim-froiu 
adopting;* a son, or eaii n'ndcr that adoj)tion ill(‘L;*al if it he 
legally perfornnMl. Put tn ad opt a son as a snec.(!ssor to private 
pro])erty is one tiling, to ado]>t an luur t,o titular dignities and 
territorial sovereignty is anotln'r. ^Vithout thi‘, consent of tlie 
Paramount State no ailoption of the latter kind can Ik* valid. 
Wind,her in tliis case of a titular Prince or a ])ossessor of 
territorial riglits, (lc])iunlent upon the will of the (iovcrnmmit, 
Hinduism is satisfied l»y the private ado]>1 ion and the pmialties 
of th(i soilless state avertinl, is a (jiuastion for th(i ])undits to 
determine; hut no titular eliief thinks tlie adojition (.*om])l<3le 
unl(‘ss lie can tlierehy transmit his iiann*, his dignities, Ids 
rights and ])rivileges to his successor, and it can in no wise Ik^ 
said that the son takes the phu;o of his ado]dive father it ho 
does md inlierit the most ehcrislnal parts of that latlier’s 
])< ►ssessions. 

Put whether the religious eleimuit doc^s or does not rightly 
enter into the ({Ucstiou of political ado]>tions, nothing is 
more certain than that the right, in this larger ]>oliti(ral 
sens(a 'vvas ever dearly jirized liy tlui Hindus, and was md, alien¬ 
ated from them by the Lords-]Paramount who had ]>reeeded us. 
The imperial recognition was reijidred, and it was c*ommonly 
]»aid for by a heavy “ nazarana,” or succ<-ssion-duty, but in this 
the ^lughul rulers were tolerant. It wa.s reserved for the Pritish 
to substitute for the right of adiqition what was calh*d “ the 
right of lapse,” and in default of male heirs of the hody hiw- 
fully heg(xtten to ahsorh native princii)aliti(js into the great 
amalgam of onr Piitish possessions. “In 'vrote Lord 

Dalhousie, in his e^ dxirato farew(dl minute, “the jirineijiality 
of Satiirali was ineluded in the Pritish dominions hy riglit of 
hn»e, the Kajah liaving died without male lieir.” The Princes 
' >f Satarah were the descendants of Sivaji, the founder and the 
head of the Maratha Empire. Their jiower and their glory had 
alike departed. But they were still great in tradition, and 
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were lookt^l u]) in rcsprcf Uy tlir "Muratlias of Western 

Iinlia. ill April, IS^K, tin* last Kajali ; * and a (jiiestioii 

aros<' as to win tin*!', no din*ct. male* In ir of tin* ImhIv having ]>een 
Icd't l»y the de<‘eiscd, a snn hy ad<>|>ti(»n, or a C(>llat(‘ral ni(‘inlK‘r 
of tli<‘ family, shmild he pnrmitt'd to siieee(‘d him, or whetht r 
tin* rights and titles of tin* prin<*ipality should hr* dmlan'd to hr* 
extinet. Sir (iIeor;j!;r* ('h rk was then (Jov’einor of lloinlmv. lie 
hM»ked at the 'Jh'caty of saw that “the Ihitisli (iovr*rii- 

m« rit^a^^rra'd to cedo in perpetual sov(‘n*i^nty to tin* ii o.-h of 
Safarah, liis ln‘irs and sne(‘essors,'’ the territories which lie had 
h(*ld, and at once (h‘clarcd himself in favour <d’tin* continuance 
(d' tin*, native Ihij. d'ln* memh(‘rs of liis ('ouin'il ]ook»‘d n]>on 
tin* (pn‘stion as pnr(*ly oin* of <*xpediency, ainl consi(h*r(‘d it tin* 
duty (d* tin* llritish (lovernment to drcidi^ it in the manner 
most advanlaorM»us to ourselv<‘s. Ihit tin* (iov(*rnor re fused to 
admit any s<‘condary (*t)nsi(h‘ratio!is, sayinL;, “ If it he in(*on- 
sist(‘nt with justicrto rcfu^e conlirmation to the. ac*t <d'adoj)tion, 
it is useless to iinpiirc* whctln*!* it is hetter foi* the interests of 
the ]K‘o]de ru' (d’ the cm])ire at. larjz:e to <^ovi‘rn tin* Satarah terri¬ 
tories throu;j^h the nn'dium rd' a native Jraj.ih, or hy means of 
our own administration.” ddn* trumpet of that statesman was 
not likely to ^ive an um'crtain sound. 

When this (jucstion lirst aiosr*, the (lovernoi'-dcncral was in 
his novitiatr*. Ihit new as he was to the considerati(-n of such 
siihjects, In* docs not apjtear to have faltcr(‘d or hesitated, ddie 
(t]>inions, the ]>ractical expn-ssion of whi(*h came suhse([iK*ntlv 
to lx* calh‘d the “ ])oli<‘y of anin‘xation/* were* f'rojcd itl tin* 
Very i>uts(*t rd’ his car(*cr, and rigidly maintaiin*d to its close. 
Ki^ht months aft<‘r his first a.ssumjdion of tin* G(»v(*rnment of 
India, In* placed on ret'ord a confcs>ion of faith elicited hy thisa;z;i- 
tatit)n of the Satarah (|ucstion. Suhs(‘(juent events rd’ far ^rr'ater 
majj^nitinle dwarf(*d that (piestion in tin* juihlic miinl, and later 
utterain^<*s of the ^reat minute-writr*!'(*aused this lirst manifesto 
to Ix) comparatively forgotten ; hut a ]>eeuliar interest must 
ever assrx'iated with this earliest expositimi rd' Dalhousie's 
jxditical creed, and therefon* ] ;:;ive it in the words of the 

* A pm Si 

aiul, tiH I think, viry rij:hlly, on account of a st‘iie8 of intri^ui*^ the 

liritixli Oovernuunt, e<inully fo<»Ii>h and din*redin»hUe It is worlliy of remark, 
that Sir UalHL*rt Gmnt, In ing ^^lti^flc4l of tin* Kujali’s "uilh proi>(»s<*d to punibii 
him iii the manner least likely ir* K* udvanta^'eixis to ourselves. 
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statesman ]iinis(‘lt’: “ The (Jovernnient,” lie vvrott^ on tho 3()th 
Anji^ust, 1848, “is Ixnnid in <lnty, as well as jioliey, to act on 
every sueh occasion with the ))nr(‘st inte;i;rity, ami in the most 
sci u|inlous uhservjinee of ij:;o(h 1 faith. Whon^ even a shadow ol' 
donht (*an he shown, tln^ claim should at onci^ ahandomxl. Ihit 
wliere the ri;;ht to territory hy la]>s(' is ch‘ar, th(‘ (Joyennmmt 
is hound to tak(‘ that which is justly and legally its du(‘, and to 
extend to that territory the hiMiefits ot'oiir soyerm'^nty, pn‘s<‘nt 
and pros}>e(‘tive. Jn like manner, while J would not seek to lay 
down any inllexil)h‘ ruh; with i(\s|>eet to adoption, I hold that, 
on all (tccasions, wlierc heirs natuial sliall fail, tln^ teri itory should 
he maih' to laj)si‘, and adojition should not jau’mittial, exeejit- 
iiiji; in those cases in which stuue stron;^; jiolitical reason niay 
rendm* it exjxalii'nt to d(*part from this )j;eneral nil(‘. 4'lmre 
may Ixj coidlict of opinion as to the advanta^(‘ or tln^ projuhdy 
(d* 1 ‘xtendin^ our already yast ])ossessions heyond their jiresiuit 
limits. No man can mon* sinceiady d(‘pn‘cati‘, than 1 do any 
(‘Xteiision of the frontiers of our t<'rritory which (‘an he avoid<Ml, 
or wliich may not Ixa-omc indispensahly m‘C(‘ssary from con¬ 
siderations of our own salety, and of tin; maintiuiance of the 
traiujuillity of our pi'ovinces. Ihit I cannot, coiicidvc it jiossihle 
tor any om* to disjiute the p(dicy of taking:; advantajj^e of <!V(.‘ry 
just opjKutunity wliich ])rescnts itseli* for consolidating the 
territori(is that already heh.uiiji; to us, hy takin;^ jkossesHion of 
States that may laps(! in the midst of tlicm; for thus ^et,tin|j!; 
lid of tlu'se I»ctty interveniii}^ ]»rin(;ipalit i(‘S, wdiicli may ho 
made a means ot annoyance, hut wlTn li can mrv(‘r, I V(Uitur(‘ to 
think, 1 m‘ a sonre.c; of slren<i;th, for adding to tlie resources of tlie 
puhlie Treasury, and for extending tluj uiiilorm a[>[)lication of 
our systmii of government to thos«‘ whoso h(‘st inten'.sts w(i sin¬ 
cerely helieva? will he jiromoted tlHU*(d»y. Sucli is the fj;(*neral 
principle that, in our huiiihle opinion, oueht to guide tin; con¬ 
duct of the llrilish Gov«‘rnm(ait in its disposal of inde])c.nd(;nt 
States, wliere there has ])e(‘n a total failure of ludrs whatsoiw'cr, 
or where permission is asked to continm^ hy adojition a Huec(^Hsiori 
which fails in the natural line.” 

Th(‘ (’ourt of iJireetors of tlui Hast India (\>mpany coidirnuid 
the decision of tl • (h>vcrnor-( leneral, and Satarah was annc‘xed. 
There were imui, however, in the J>ir<ieti(jn who j)rot(‘stcd 
against tlie measure as an act of unrighteous u8ur[)atiou, “ We 
are ealliAl U[)(jn,” said Mr. Tucker, ever an opponent of wrong, 
“ to consider and decide upon a claim of right, and 1 have 
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always felt that our Ik^sI ]>oliey is that which most closely 
adlicres to the dictates of justice/’ “ We ou^ht not to forget/' 
said Mr. Shepherd, who, on <»rt^at <|uestiouK of tliis kiml, was 
coiniuonly to he found si«h^ hy side witli liis veteran friend, 
contending for the ri;i;ljtH of the native Princes of India, “that 
during the ris(‘ jind ]»rogress of our em])iic in tlu‘ Ikist, our 
(hjvernnientH liave continued to announce and ]>n>claim to the 
j>eo]>le of Iiulia tliat not i>nly should all their rights and ]u*ivi- 
leg(?H wliicli cxist<Ml under )>rec(‘«ling (ilovr*rninent.s he pn‘S(*rv(‘d 
and maintained, lait that tluur laws, liahits, customs, and ])rc~ 
jiidices should he resp(‘cted/‘• And wliat right more cherished, 
what (Uistom inoni honounal, than the right and custom of 
tidojdlon V Ihii the majority of th<.‘Court of Directors supp<*rted 
IIk’ views of th(^ Ciovcrn(»r-t Jenoral. Tlicy laid heard tin* voice 
of the charimu*. And fnuu that time tlie jxdicy of Dalliousi(‘ 
hecann^ the judicy of Imadcmhall street, and the “Right of 
Lapse ” was formally acknowledged. 

And it was not, for reasons wliich 1 have already given, 
likely long to remain a dea<l l(*tt<‘r. St)on another of the 
‘ '‘si»xr. Maratha cl/nd's was said to he dying, and in a few 

days news came to Calcutta that Iuj was dt'ad. It was tin' 
height of tin* c'old season of jSod a tew days Ixdore t'hristuins 
—when the slow h<K)ming of minute guns from tin* Saluting 
]latt(‘ry of Fort. William announc«Ml the death of loiguji Plionsla, 
Ihijah of Nag}>ur. At tin* age of f«>rTv-scven he suc.cumhed to a 
comjdication vi' disorders, (d‘wliich (lehatichery, cowardice, and 
ohstinacy were tin* chief, d'here have heen worse specimens of 
royalty, hoth iti Fastern and Western J’alaci's, than this ]>oor, 
worn-out, im}iotent sot; for althougli ho was immodiu'ately 
addicted U> hrandy and dancing-girls, ho ratlicr liked his people 
to ho haj>py, ami was nut inca]>ahlo of kindness that caused no 
trouhle to himself, lie hud no son to succei'd liim; a posthu¬ 
mous son was an impossihility; and ho had not adopted an 
heir. 

It may seem strange and contradictory that if tin* right of 
adoption as sanctioned hy religion ami jui'scrihed hy aiicestral 
usage he so dear to the ]>co])le of India, they should ever fail to 
a<U>pt in default of heirs of their IhhIv. Put wo know that they 
often do; and the omissi<m is icadily explieahle hy a rehreiice 

* Colonel Oliphant and Mr. Leslie Melville recorded luiriutes on the same 
aide. 
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to tlic ordinary weaknesses of Ininianity. AVe know Ikal even 
in this eounlry, with all the lights of civilisation and Christi¬ 
anity to k(‘(‘}> ns from goin^j;- astray, thousands of nasoning 
creatures are n^strained from making their wills hy a vague 
feeling of ap]>rehension that there is something “ unlueky ” in 
such a procedure; tliat death will come the sooner for siich u 
]^rovision against its iiu'vitahle oecurrenee. What wonder, 
tlien, that in a (‘ountry which is the veiy IioIIxmI of supi'rslit.ion, 
men shonl<l Ik* restrained ])y a kin<li(*d feiding from ]U-oviding 
against the event of their dissolution ? Hat in tin’s eas(* tlieie 
is not only the; hope of life, hut flu* hojjo of ons])i*ing, to cause 
the postponement of tlie antiei])atory cenonony. lAhm, under 
the most dis(‘()uraging einuimstanees, still cling to the belief 
that by some favourable rc'aetion of nature*, they may, when 
stricken in years, b(‘get an heir to their tithes and [xjssessions. 
In this sense, too, ado]dion is ]i(‘ld to Ixi unlindcy, bixjausi*. it is 
irreligious. Jt is like a surrender of all hope*, and a ])etraTal of 
want of faith in the ]M)wer and g<x)dm‘ss of tln^ Almighty. No 
man exj)i‘Cts to b(‘g(‘t a son aftm* lu^ has ado])ied one. 

In tljc eas(‘, too, of this Mai’.ltlia Ihim^e, there Avere sjxxujd 
reasons Avhy he should have abstained from making sucli a pro¬ 
vision for the continuan(H3 of his Hous(5. According to tin*, law 
and usage of his coiintiy, an a<loj>tion ]>y liis widow would have 
been as valid as an a<lojd,ion by liimself. It was natural, tliere- 
fore, and assuredly it was in a(teoi‘danc(5 with tlu^ eharact(‘r of 
the man, avJio was gormandising and dallying with tlui hand of 
death upon him, that he should have left the ceremony to he 
]KU-formed hy others, Whether it was tlnis vicariously ])er- 
forrned is not very clearly aseertainahh?. Hut it is (;ertaiii that 
the Hritish Kesident rejK)rt<Kl that tliere liad been no adoption. 
The Jlesident was Mr. Mansel, who had been one of the, hrst 
members of the Hahor Hoard of Administration —a man witli a 
keen sense of justice, favourable to the maiuteuam;e of native 
dynasties, and therefore, in those days, lield to bo crotchety and 
uiiHoimd. He had sev^eral times pressed the Kajah on the sub¬ 
ject of adoption, hut had elicited no satisfactory ros]x>n.se. Ho 
reported unefpiivocally that notliing had been done, and asked 
for the instnictioii i of the Stipreme Hoveminent. 

Lord Halhousie was then absent from Calcutta. Ho was 
making one of his cold-we*at}icr tour.s of inspection—seeing with 
his own eyes the outlying province of Pegu, which had fallen 
hy right of conquest into his hands. The (’ouncih iu his 
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almejiec, liesitaf(Ml to act, and all the instructions, therefore, 
^vhich th(‘y could send were to the effect that the 1 resident 
should ]>r(wid(‘ for the ]K‘aee of tlie country, .and k('(‘p things 
([uiet until further orders. Tlien‘ was no <louht about Dal- 
liousie’s decisi(»n in sueh a easi*. Had tin* Jhijaii adojded a son, 
tln*re was little 1 ik<*lilio(Ml of tin* («(»vernor-(lenerars sanction ol 
tiie adoj)tion ; hut as he had will’ully failed to j^erforni the 
ceremony, it apj>e.ared t<» he as clear ;is noon-day that the great 
organ of the Paramount State Av<uild ]>r(Uiounee the fatal st*u- 
tene«* of La]>se. 

Halhousii* returned to ( alcutta, and with characteristic 
energy addressed hiinsell to the mastery of the whole (juestion. 

Ih'fore tin* first month of the new year had worn to a 
<*lose, he Jittjiehed his signature* to an (‘lahoratt‘ minute, 
in which In* exhaust(*d all the arguments which could he 
adduced in favour of tin* anin*xation of the (‘ountry. thunted 
at full length, it would oecupy lifty pages of this hook. It was 
(listinguisln‘d hy intinite research and unrivalled powi‘rs of 
special pleading. Jt eonteinh'd that then* had he*(*n noadoj»tion, 
and that if there had lM‘en, it would he tin* duty of the llritish 
(.iovernment to refuse to n*cognise it. “ J am well aware,” he 
said, “that the continuance of the Joij of Nagju'ir und(*r S(»me 
iMarathil rule, as an ;iet of grace and tavour (»u tin* part of' the 
Ihitisli Gov(*rnment, wmdd he highly aeeej)tahh to native 
sovereigns and nohles in India ; and tln'ii* are, douhtless, many 
of high authority >\ ho \N ould advoeati* the policy on that s]>ecial 
ground. I understand tlie sentiment and n*s])eit it; hut re- 
nn'iiihering tln^ res])onsihility that is upon me, 1 cannot hiing 
my judgnn'ut to admit that a kind and generous sentiment 
should (Uilweigli a just and ]>rinhnt ]adiey." 

Among the nieiuhers of the Supreme ('ouneil at that time was 
(\doin‘l John ]..ow. An old offictu* of the Madras army, who 
h>ng years hefore, xvheii tlui Pesliwa and tin* lilumshi W(*re in 
arms against tin* British, had sate at th<‘ feet of John ]\Ialcoliii, 
and had graduated in dijdomaey under him : In* had never for¬ 
gotten the lessons which he had learnt from his htdoved chief; 
he had never c(*as(*d to cherish tlu>s»* “ kind and generous senti- 
mt*ntj!i ” of wliich the (u>vernor-( J(‘neral luid sp(.)ken in his minute. 
Jlis whole life had been sjant at iluH'ourts of the nativi* Ihinccs 
of India. He had represented British inttrests huigand faithfully 
at the }>rolligate (\>urt of Lakhnao. He had contended with 
the pride, the obstimuw, and the superstition of the effete 
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Priiicos of l\aj})ntana. Ht' luul ami won, a diflicnlt 

iXamo, witii tlur l)a,iiknij>t Stato (»f Ilaidinlbad. JI(' kiH‘w what, 
won^ tho vi(‘es of Indian Trinci/s and llie i‘vils of nativ(^ inis- 
rnh‘. But he liad not so h^arnt the lesson prc'siuited to him hy 
tlie sj)ecta(;lt‘ of iniprovijloni rulers ami ]>rofli^at(^ (Vuirts; of 
r<*s}>onsihiliti(‘S ignored and opportunities wasUal ; as to htdii^ve 
it to he eilluu* tht^ duty or tlie, policy of tlie raraniount (iovtjrn- 
ineiit to se(‘k “ just occasions ” ior con vcrtin;^ evtuy inis‘i;(»V(‘rncd 
principality into a Britisli ])rovince. Nor had h(‘, knowing; as 
h(‘ did, hettm* ]>(‘rliaps than any of his countrymen, th(‘ n‘al 
charactia’ of such mis^i^ov'crnimuit, i‘V(‘r clmrislii'd the (Mmviedion 
that th(‘ inhahitants of cveuy nativt' Stale W(‘re y(‘arnin|j^ for 
t}i(“ hhissinj^s of this conversion, dduuii avch^ few sucli Stat(‘s 
left- Hindu or Muliamma«lan hut what laaimimMl from the 
WH‘(^k of Indian dynastic's lu‘ l>(‘li(‘\a‘d it to ]>c ('(jiially just and 
]K>litic to pres(;rv<‘. And (mtertainin^* tlH‘S(‘ ojiinions he s)>oke 
th(‘m out; not arro;j;antly or olhmsivcly, )mt witli w liat I helii^va.? 
may l)(‘ d(‘scril)(‘d as the calm resolution of d(‘spair. 1I«^ kiu^w 
that In* mi^ht sjicak with the toneme of an;z;(ds, and y(‘t that his 
s]»cech would no mon* alfcct the pra(;tic.al result than a sounding 
brass or a tinklin^i; cymlial. “ What am 1 aj^ainst so many ? he 
sai'l ; nay, what am 1 a<;ainst oinj? \Vho will listen to the 
utter,inct^ of my id(‘;is when o}>posed to tlni “ (hdiherahdy- 
formed o])inion of a stat(*sman like tlni Marfjuis of Halhousii*, in 
whose \vell-])r()Ved ability and judgment and intco;rity of jmr- 
]><)S'j they have (Uitinr confid<*nce ? ” * ibit ^u*(‘.at statesmen in 
times ])ast liad thouji;ht that the (‘xtension of liritish luile in 
Imlia was, for our own sakes, to lx* arrested ratlnu’ than 
accelerated; that the native States were a simrce to us ()f 
strenjj^th rather than of weakness, and that it would ^o ill with 
us when there were none hd’t.| 

Strong in this belief, (Jolonel Low recorded two minutes, pro- 


Minute of Colonel John Low. February 10, 1H54. 
t “If (ireat Britain ylisill rthiiii her present j)owerrul position uniong tho 
States of Europe, it seciiia probalrh; that, owin;,^ to the infrinj'einent of 

tle ir trttities on the purt of nativo Brince.s and other cansO'^, the whole of 
India will, in the coiirs* of time, lx*eom<; one llritinh province; hnt many 
eminent Htabanum have been of opinion that we on;^|jt mo.^t care/ully to 
av(»i<l unnect*8.sarily aceohu-atin;^ the arrival of lliat ^n*ut (dian^ri; and it i» 
within my own knowledjj^e that the followin^'^ live greit nuiri we n; of that 
numl>er—hamely. Lord HMBtinf,^, Sir Tiioman Munro, Sir Jol<n Malcolm, the 
Hon. MouuUtuart Elpliiiiitoue, and Lord Metcalfe."—J/rnub , Ff h, 10, I85L 
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jiLCainst llir iin[M)liry and Ili<‘ injusti(‘(‘ of tlio ])roposc3d 
iiiiiicxatinn of 1I(‘ said tlial alrrady the aiiiH-xatiou of 

Satarah )iad in many I'aits nf India Iiad a had nioral efluct;* 
that it had shaken tin* <*<)nlid<*n(M‘ nf the ])(M)})](‘ in the justice 
and fj^nnd faith of tlm Ihifisli (uA’ernnieiit ; that jieojhe liad 
askeil wliat eriiiH‘ Satarah liad eoinmitteil tliat H(*nt(‘ne(‘ of 
]>olitieal dnath slemld thus liave h<‘en jirononnntal ai;ainst it; 
tiiat throULihniit India ae<jnisition hy enii'junst was W(dl under¬ 
stood, and in many eases admit tod to he la^ht ; tliat tli(‘annexa¬ 
tion (d’ tli{‘ Tan jfih, foi* examjde,, had m»t heen n'e'ardt^d as a wronj^, 
Ina'anse the chiefs and ]>eo]d(‘ had hroni;ht it on tliemsidves, l)Ut 
tliat the extam-tion of a loyal native State, in defiult of heirs, 
was not a|t|»ree.iah]e in any |tart of India, .and that the (*\(‘reise 
of tlie alleij:;!^! riLdit of hij»s’e wouhl create a common feeling of 
unemlainty and distrust at (‘\ery Durhar in the country. He 
dwidt upon tlu' h‘\adliiig etliads of llritish dominion, and urged 
that, as in our own ]»ro\im‘es, the u]‘per (dasses were invariably 
trodden down, it was sound ])oIiey to maintain the nativt* States, 
if only as a nuMiisof ])roviding an outhd for t he ( inu gii's (if UiCn 
of good lurth and aspiring natures, who could never rist* under 
Ihatisli rule. I h* eontendcil ih.at our system (d* administration 
might he far better tlian the native s\st“m, hut that tiie people 
<lid md. lik(' it better; they (dung to their (dd inst it ut ions, liow- 
<‘ver (hdeetiv(\ and wi-re averse to cdiai(gt‘, (‘V( n tliough a (diaiige 
for tin' better, “ Jn om* it'^ja'ct," he said, “ the native's of 
India arc* t'xaetly like the inhabitants of all parts of tin* known 
world ; they lika* tlieir own habits and customs l>etter than 
ilios(' <d“ foreigm^rs." 

Having thus in unnn'asured op]>osition to tin* Dalhousie 
theeuy Hung down the gauntlet of tiie old selioed at the feet of 
the (Jovernor-( iem*ral, Low eieised from the enunciation of 
general judneijdes, and turiu'd to the discussion of the ])articular 


• “\Vh, 11 I went to Mai \va, in lS5i), where I met iimny old lUMiuaintanccH, 
whom I hud kiiown when a v(*ry vniing man, and over whom I la Id no autho¬ 
rity, 1 lound these old nc<]u.iintances sjH ak out luueh more diKtiuotly as to 
their ojuiiion of the Satundi case; so much so, that I was on sevi iid (n^'ca- 
Bions oldiged to cheek t icm. It is icniarkahle th.tt ( very native w)io ever 
«l>ok('to me rcsjueting the aijiu'xation ol SuUir.di, asked jaecisidy the same 
([puestion: ‘What crime did tlie late Itajah commit that iiis country should 
be seized by the fomjnuiy V' Tims clearly indicating their notions, that if 
any eriiiu* had bet n conmiitt(.Nl our act would have lavii justitiable, and not 
otherwise."— Miuutr vt i\tlontl Lc/ir, Fth. 10, 1851. 
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<‘ase before liiai. Ho contendeil that ilui treaty bdwaMai 
Ibitisli CJovoriiiueiit and the late Lajali did ind limit the nuc- 
< e‘8«ioii to lu'irs of liis laxly, and lliat, tlu*r('foiH% tlaae was a 
clear title to succession in the llhonshi family by means of a son 
adt»j»ted by either the Ihijah himself* or by In’s ehh sl widow, in 
accordance with lawmand iisa^c. d’h(} conduct, he stid, of the 
last Ih'ima; of \ii^*j)ur had not been such as to ali^mate this 
ri^ht; he had lM.‘eii loyal to the rarainount, Stale', and his 
country had not lx.*en inis;:;overned ; tln'ro had l)e<‘n nolliin^* to 
call fur military interteic'iice on our part, and little t<> co)ii]K‘l 
;i;rave remonstranc(' and ri'lnikc*. f\)r what criim', llien, was 
his liiK' to l>e cut off and tin; luuiours of his 1 lous(‘(\tine,uished 
forever? d’o refuse the ri^•llt of adopt ion in sm;h a cast* would, 
he alle^eil,b(' ('iitirely contrary to the, spirit, if not to tho h‘t,t('r, 
of the treaty. Jbit h(»w was it to be (M)nce(hMl when it was not 
claimed; wli< n no adoj)tion had Imsui reported; when it was 
certain that tin^ Jhijah had not e\<*r(used his rie;ht, ami then' 
hail been no tidings of such u mov(*ment on the ]>arl of his 
widow? The answer to this was, that the. (iovernmemt had 
bec.'ii somewhat in a huiiy to extinguish the lijlj w ithout, W'ait- 
iii)^ for the appearance of (daimants, ami that if t liey desired to 
])er]>etuate it, it was easy to jind a fitting sm'ta ssoj-. 

(Jf such opinions as these J^ow ex[K‘cted no su}>]>o]‘t in the 
Louncil-chaml)er (d* Calcutta no sup])ort from the authorities 
at home. It little mattere(i, indee.d, what the latter mieht 
think, for tln^ annexation of Xaepnr w'as deenatl and to he 
accoiijplisln'd w'ithout reference to Hne;land. As tin* (cxtinetiuii 
c*f the Sataiah State; had bc*en ap[)roved by the t 'ompany, in tin; 
fac*e of an undisjiuted adoption asserted at the richt time, Dal- 
iiousie rightly judged that there would he no stiaining at a 
gnat in the ISfigjuir ca.se, whore there had Ix'^m no adopt ion at all. 
indeed, tho general principles ii]x>n whieli he liad based his [>ro- 
<a‘eding8 towards Satarah, in the iirst year of his administration 
having been accepted in Jjeadenliail-stieet, there could be no 
‘^tickling about so mild an illustration of tliem as that affordexj 
by the treatment of Nagpur, d'he justification of the* policy in 
tile latter instance is to be found in tlie fact that tin'ie was no 
-assertion of an adopt! n—no claim jmt forw ard on behalf of any 
in<lividiial—at the time when tlte Jlritish (bnennnent ^vas 
called upon to determine the course to be pursued. It is true 
that the provisional rjovernment might, for a time, have been 
vested in tire eldest widow of the deceased ITince, adoption by 
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whom wcnilJ liavo hec^n r(*ooj^niso<l hy Iliiidii law and Maratlui 
; hut it was not j>rohahle that tlie Dritish (lovornment 
would haY<‘ tliiis <jjoiH‘ out of its way to holster n\) a decayed 
Marjitha dynasty, wlion the h(‘ad of that (ioverninent coii- 
soi(*ntionsly holirvisl tliat it was tlie duty of the Paramount 
8tat(^ to consolidate its dominions hy recognising ^>^dy among 
th(‘S(‘ (dlV‘te Princ«*s succession }»y direct heirshi]) of tlie hody. 
(dnaishing t!u‘ faith which In^ did, Dalhousie would havt^ gone 
grievously wrong, and he wonhl hav<‘ stood c«)nvicted of a 
glaring inconsistency, if lie had Jidojited any otluo* cmirse ; so 
tli(‘ kingdom oi‘Parar w as declared to havt* lapsial to the Pritisli 
(fovernimmt, ami tln^ family of tln‘ Dhonsla was extinct. 

ddie country ]»asscd under P»ritish rnl(‘, and tlu‘ ])e(»pl(^ 1)C- 
(aanie Ihitish snhjects, without an amlihle murmur of disi^mtent 
except from the recesses of the. ])alace. 'There the wndched 
ladies of the loyal household, at first <lismaycd and paralysed 
hy the blow which had falhm upon thmn, h(‘gan, after a little 
spaci‘, to hestir themselvi's and to clamour tor tlnur asserted 
I’ights. Lihoral ])cnsions had hiaui settled u]>on them ; hut their 
family was without a lu‘ad, and that wliicli might so(»n have 
fadecl into an idea was rendered a galling and oppressive'reality 
hy the spoliation of the ])alac<‘, which hdlowed closely Ujxrn the 
(extinction of tlie h‘aj. 'fhe live^ stock and dead stock of the 
lihonsla were S(‘nt to the hammer. Jt must have he(*n a great 
day for spi'culative (‘atth‘-dealers at 8it;ihaldi wlnui the royal 
elephants, horsi's, ami hulhx'ks were sold olf at the ])rice of car¬ 
rion ; * and a sid day, indeed, in the royal household, when the 
vi'iierahle Dank ha Dai,| with all the wisdom and moderation 
of fourseoi-e well-spent years upon her, was so stung hy a sense 
of the indignity otfereil t(» her, that she thn*atene(l to lire the 
p ilaci' if tlu‘ furnitiii'o were removtxl. Dut the furniture was 
nunoved, and the jewels of the DhonsJa family, witii a few ])ro- 
])itiafory (exceptions, xvere sent to the Calcutta market. And I 
havt* ht'ard it said that thest' seizures, these sales, created a 

* R(‘t\v»x n tiv(‘ and six liiindred elephaats, ciuncls, l.ersc'H, and hullccks 
were soM for JUOU/. 'Idie H:iins .M-nt u prote^t to tlic Ooinniissioner, and 
lui'inorialiMil llu' (Joveruor-tuaieral, alleging, in the best English that the 
l*alaee c»>uhl tiirni.sh, that “on tlie ith iu^tant (Sei>t.) the sale of animals, viz. 
hulloeks, horses, camels, and elephants, comineiice<l lo sell l)y laiblic auction 
Mild n*8oiutinii--a j):ur her Jia(‘kirv bullocks, valutHl JO i rupees, sold in the 
ulxive .''ule f<»r 5 rupee.s.” 

t The Baukha Ihu' was a widow of the deceivsed Rujah’s gniiidfather. 
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worBO impresBion, not only in Barar, l)ut in ilio Buvronndin]^ 
])r(»vinces, than the seizure of the kin^^doni itscdf. * 

But even in the midst of their degradation, these unfortunate 
ladies cdun^ to the heli(‘f that the Blionshi family would sunn* 
day he restored and rehabilitated. 'Fho (Jovernor-(general had 
argued that the widow, knowing that her hushand was dis¬ 
inclined to adopt, had, for like reasons, abstained from adoption, 
lie admitted the right according to Maratha usage, but declared 
that she was unwilling to exercise it. lie ('ontcaided, too, that 
the Bankha Bai, the most influential of the royal ladies, would 
naturally be averse to a nuiasure wliicli would wt'aktui lier own 
authority in the palace. But Ids logic halt(‘d,and Ids ])ro}»h(‘ey 
failed. Both the elder and the. younger lady were ef[ually 
<;ager to perpetuate the regal dignities of tlnur House. jMr. 
]\hilisel had suggested a com])rondse, in the shape of an arrange¬ 
ment somewhat similar to that which had Ikm.ui made with the 
Nawabs of the Karnatik, by which the title might be main¬ 
tained, and a certain fixed share of the rev(uiu(! set apart for 
its dt)tation. Ihit h(‘ had been severely censured for his indis¬ 
cretion, and had left Nag])ur in disgrace. He was, j)(*rhaps, tin? 
best fri(md that the Banis had in that conjun(durt^; but—such 
is the value of o))inion — they accused him, in the quaint Palace- 
Ihiglish of their scribe, of “endeavouring to gain baromd-age 
and exaltation of rank by r(q)orting to the (iovornor-fieneral 
tliat the late liajah was destitute of heirs to smaieed liiu], witli 
a view to his Lordship being ])leased to order the annexation 
of the territory.” I But there was not a man in the country 


* I know tliat the quention of and |»rivah' property, in «ueh cjises, is 

a very (liffioult one, and I hhall not athaiipt to decide it liere. ] oirly spi ak 
of the intense mortification wliicli these sales create in tlie family ilstrlf, ami 
the bad impression which they ]»rodiice througliont tlie country. Jtightly or 
wrongly, they cast great discrcMiit on our iiaiinj; and the gain of money is not 
worth the loss of eharacter. 

+ Lord Dalhousie, in his Xagpur 3Iinutc, says that fh<- Kajali did not 
adopt, partly hecau.se lie did not like to acknowh.dge his inability to beget a 
son, and partly because he feared tint thc^ cxisUmce of an mlopted son might 
some day be iisetl as a pn text for <U posing him. He tlien olmerves : “'The 
ditoiike of the late Rajah Uj the ruloption of a suecessor, was of cmirse known 
to liis willow ; and altlioiigli the custom of the Maruthas exempts Iict from that 
m ce.esily for leaving the concurrence of Irer hushand in a<lo])tion, which gemiral 
Hindu law ini]rerativ(*ly requires, in order to render the net of ado)»tioii valid, 
still the known tlisiuclinatiou of the Rajah to all ado})tion could not fail to 
diHiiicliue his widow to have recourse to adoption after his decease.” Jt will 
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less dispoBCcI to annex provinceB and to Inimoiir Oovernors than 
C^liarloK Manse], and instead of ])ein^ exalted in rank, ho sacri- 
heed liis 2 )r()spe(‘ls to his jninciples and retired from the 
fcjerviee. 

Failing; alto;j;et]ier to niove tlio Governor-tleiioral, the Eanis 
sent a^'ents to Jiondon, ])ut with no better r(*snlt. After the 
manner of native emisHarit^s from Indian Courts, tliey spent 
lar^e sums of mom^y in feeing law^'ors and })rintin^ ■|)a!npldets, 
without making any im])ression on Leadenliall-street or (yannon- 
rou', and at last, bidiiji; recalled by their ein])loyr‘rs, Jind having 
nothing wlieri'with to 2 »ay their debts, they ilung themselves 
on tin* generosity of their o])})onentH, and were seiit liome by 
tlu^ In'lp of tin* great (k)r]>(>ration whom tlu'v Is'id reviled, 
IMeaiiwliih*, tlie elder widow of the late Kajah died, and a 
b(‘y, <d* anotln*r braneli, wlnnii tin* Ibliiis ca]le<l tJaiioji Illionsla, 
and in wJn»se ]K‘rsoJi theyd(*Hired to ])rolong tin* Xag]>iir dynasty, 
was 1‘ornially adopted by tln^ dying lady, (diitcliing at any 
chane(', liowever desp(*rat(*, an attein])t was made to revive tlio 
(jiU'stii'U id’ tin* [Mditieal adojdion ; but the sagacity of the 
Ihinkha !’>ai inust liave seen that it was too late, and that 
nothing but the ])rivate jiroperty of the deccast^d Princess 
could l»e tlius secure<l to tluj ado[>ted lieir. d'hc country of 
the Jiiionsliis liad ]»ecomo as inalienably a ])art of the (o)in])any’s 
pt>ssehsii>ns as the ojjium go-downs of Piitna, or tlie guii-factory 
at IviisijMir. 

ddius, within a few y(‘ars of eacli otlier, tin* names of two of 
the great rulers of the Maratha Km])iro ee-asial from off the roll 
of Indian Prine(‘s; and the territories of the Company were 
largely inereast*d. Great in liistorieal dignity as was the 
Satarah b*aj, it was com]»aratively limited in geogra]>hical 
extent, wliilst tlie Hhonsla, thougli Imt a servant in rank, 
owned rich and })roductive lands, yielding in ]>rofusiou, among 
other gv*od gifts, tlie great sta}>le of oiir English manufaeturcs.^ 
Wliilst the annexation of tlie Panjab and of lk*gu extended the 
British Kiuj^ire at its two extreme ends, these Maratha acijuisi- 

bo Siin at oiav that Pie onlinarv logical aciimcn of tlie Governer-Oeaeral 
failed hiiu in this instance, for the very rensonn given l>v tlie writer himself 
for tl»e taibne of luloption t>y the Rajah ceased alti^getlur to be ojierative, 
tpiio forfo, ^ jifter his deeease.'' 

♦ J.enl Dalhonsh' put forth the cotton-growing ipuditicB of the Ikirar 
coiniliy as one of ti^i* ninny argnments which he adduced in favour of the 
annexation of the territory. * 
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tioiis helped to consolidate it. Some unseemly patches, hreaking 
the great rose-hued surface, which sj^oke of British sn]>remac;y 
in the East, were thus (iffaced from the niaj); and the Bight 
of Lapse was 2 )roclaiiiied to the furthermost ends of our Indian 
dominions. 

Th(‘re is a circumstantial difference between tliese two eases, 
inasmuch as tfiat, in tlie one, there was an actual and undis- 
2 »uted adoption by tlie deceased liajali, and in tlie other there 
was none; but as Dalhousie had frankly siabjd tliat lu^ would 
not liave recognised a Nagpur ad(H)tion luul tluu'e been erne, the 
two resumptions were governed by thi^ saiiu? ])riuci})le. And 
this was not a lucre arbitrary assertion ot the. power of the 
strtjug over tlie weak, but was based, at all e.veiit.s, on a plausible 
substratum of soiuetJiing tliat simulated n^ason and justJeae it 
Avas contended tliat, wheiu^vcr a nativm Jhdneo owed his exist¬ 
ence as a sovei-eign ruler to the Britisli fjJovernnumt, tJiat 
Oovernmeiit had tlu* right, on failure of (linnet heirs, to resume, 
at liis deatli, the territories of which it had originally placed 
him ill possession. Th(‘. jiower that rightly gives, it was 
argued, may also riglitt’ully take away. Now, in tlu^ eases 
lioth of Satarah and Niigliur, tlie Briiiei's, whom the Britisli 
(Jovernment found in ])oss(.‘Ssion of those Statens, had i'orfeitod 
their rights: the one liy Iiiddmi treai^hery and rebellion, the 
utlier by ojien hostility, ddie one, after full impiiry, iiad been 
di'posed ; the other, many years bedbro. Lad been drivtui into 
the jungle, and ha<l perislied in obscurity, a fugitivii and an 
outcast.^ In both eases, tlierefore, tin; “crime” had Ijooii 
committed which the natives of India are so willing to recog¬ 
nise as a legitimate reusim fur the punishment of the wtiaker 
State by the sti\>nger. But the offence liad been (condoned, and 
the sovereignty had been suifered to survive ; another member 
of the reigning family being set up l>y the Baramount State 
in place of the otrendiiig 1/rince. Botli Bartal) Singh and 
luiguji Bhonsla, as individuals, owed their sovereign power 

* It is to })e observed, too, with n^sjiect to Satanili, that not only laid tlio 
last R:ijali Ix^eii elevattd by the Ib’itisli Goveriiiiieiit, but that IIkj Raj itself 
bad l>t‘tai resuscitated by ;.s in the person of hit} prcilec- ssor. We hud found 
the Riij.th prostrate and a prisoner, aJinost, it may be su'd, at bis last gasp; 
we bad rescued him from liis enemies, and se*t Idm uj> in a priiu'ipuhty of his 
own; a fact wbicb, assuniing ibe validity of the- aj}j;uuieiit a;^aiu,st adoption, 
necessarily imjiarted additional force to it. The bana* may be said of the 
Niigpur Raj. It was “ rosubcitatedby the DritUli Goveinuicut. 
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t«) t]i(‘ ^raco and favour of tlio (Joverniueiit. All this 

is histori(‘al faot. It may he admitttMl, too, tliat when the 
erim(‘H of which I have spoken wen* committed hy the lieads 
of the Satiirali and X/i^pni* families, tlie Jlritisli (lovernment 
would l»ave ]>een justified in imjK)sin<^ C(Uiditions upon the 
r<‘storati(Ui of tie* loij, to tlie extent of limitinjz; t]i(‘ succession 
to ludrs of the body, or even in makin}i; a personal treaty with 
the favivured Ihinee eonhu-rinj;- no absolute rijj;ht of soverid^nty 
ujKUi his suc<‘rssors. Ihit tlie (piestion is whether, tliese restric¬ 
tions, not having been ]ienally iinjxisiMl, at the time of forfeiture, 
th(^ ri^ht whi(di then mi^ht- have been exendsed could be justly 
assm’tiMl on tla^ occurrema*, of a 8ubse<juent vacancy created by 
d(‘.ath V Lor<l Dalhousie thouj:;ht that it could- that the circuui- 
stan(‘es under Avdiieh the Satarah and Na^-piir Princes liad 
received their ]>rincipalities as free ^‘ifts from the llritish 
<b)V(unment coni'erred c(‘rtain ri^lits of suzerainty on that 
(Jovernment, wliieh otluu-wise they could not have ]'>ro})erly 
asserted. l»ut, on the other hand, it is contemhxl that both 
princi]ialities, whatsoever mi^ht have been the offences com- 
mi tied years before by their rulers, ha<l been re-established in 
their intej^rity - that no restrictiiuis as to their continuance 
had then been im]>osed—that treaties had been concluded 
containing the usual ex])ressioii8 wdth re8]>eet to suceession— 
in a word, tliat the comlonation liad hecii complete, and that 
both the Satanih ami tlie Xa^’piir Houses really possessed all 
tlie rights and ])rivile;i;es wliieh had belonged to them before 
the represi‘ntatlv(‘ of the one compromised himself by a silly 
iiitri^iu*, and th(‘ h(‘ad of tlie other, witli ecpial fatuity, plunged 
into hostilities wliieh eould result only in his ruin. 

This justitieatory J>lea, based upon the alleged right of the 
British (lovernmeiit to resume, in default of direct heirs, 

tenures derived from the favour of the Lord l^aramount, was 

again assiu'ted about the same time, hut with some diversity of 
a})plieatiou. Comparatively insigniticaut in itself, the case 
claims es]>ecial attention on account of results to ho lieroafter 
lecorded in these ])ages. In the centre of India, among the 
small priiu*i])alities of Ibiiidelkhand, was the state of 
. junh. lield hy a Manitha chief, originally a vassal 

of the Peshwii. But on the transfer to the British (iovern- 

ment of that Prince’s possessions in Buiidelkhaiid, the former 
had resolved “ to declare the territory of Jhansi to ho hereditary 
in the family of the late SheoPao Bha«», and to perpetuate witli 
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Ills heirs the treaty concluded with the late Bhao; and, 
a(‘A‘ordingly, a trinity was concluded with the ruling erhief, Kaiii 
Chand, then only a Siibahdar, constituting “ him, liis lu‘irs, 
and successors,” Jieroditary rulers of the territory. Loyal and 
well dis])Osed, he won the favour of the British (fovernment, who, 
fifteen years after the conclusion of the treaty, conferred upon 
him the title of Bajah, which he only lived three years to enjoy. 

For all purposes of succession he was a cliildless man ; and 
so various claimants to the chiefshiji apjieanid. The British, 
a^ent helieved that the most valid claim was that (^f the late 
hajali’s uncle, who was at all events a direct liiuial descendant 
of one of the former Suhahdars. lie was a leper, and mijj^ht 
have been rejected ; but, inca]>able as he was, the people accepted 
him, and, for three years, the administration of .Ihansi was 
(tarried on in his name. At the end of those three years 
lie died, also without heirs of the body, and various 
claimants as before came forward to dispute the succf^ssion. 
llaviiij:^ no thought of absorbinj^ tlie State into our British 
territories, Tjord Auckland ajiiioiuted a commission of British 
officers to investigate and ]*eport u])on the pretmisions of the 
several claimants; and the result was, that (iovernmont, rightly 
considering that if the deceased Bajah had any title to the 
succession, his brother liad now an equally good title, acknow¬ 
ledged Gangadhar Kao’s right to succeed to the hereditary 
chiefsliip. 

F ider the administration of Kagunatli the Lo])er the country 
lunl been grossly mismanaged, and as his successor was scarcely 
more competent, tlie British/lOverument undertook to manag<‘ 
the ^State for him, and soon revived the revenins which had 
dwindled down under the native rulers. But, in 1 H4d, after 
the amputation of a limb of the territory for the sujiport of the 
Buudelkliaiid L(‘gion, the administration was restored to Gan¬ 
gadhar Kao, who carried on the government for teui years, and 
then, like his jiredecessors, died childless. 

Then again arose the question of succession ; but the claims 
of the different aspirants to the Kaj were regarded with far 
other eyes than those which had scrutinised them in times past, 
ihe Governor-fjenmal recorded another fatal minute, by which 
the death-warrant of the Stiite was signed. It was ruled thrit 
•llidnsi AVRvS a dojiendent State, held by the favour of the Beshwa, 
Lord Paramount, and that his powers liad devolved upon 
the British Government. A famous minute recorded, in 1837, 
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by Sir Cbarles Metcalfe, was cited to show the difference 
between Hindu sovereign Princes and “cliiefs who liold grantn 
of land or |>nblic revenue by gift from a sovereign or ))araniount 
Power,” and to ])rove tliat, in tlui latter ease, “the Power whicii 
made the grant, (»r that wliieli by conquest or otherwise has 
suce(‘<*dtMl to its rights, is (mtith‘d to limit succession,’* and to 
“ resume on failuH'-of dir(!ct heirs of tlie body.’* do demon- 
Htraf(‘ tlie riglit to n'sunie was in thos(‘ days tantamount t(> 
ex(ucisiiig it. So Jlulnsi was resuin(‘d. In vain the widow ot 
late IMjalj, wliom tlie Political Agent described as “a lady 
bearing a Jiigh c]iara(d(}r, and much respected by every one at 
Jliiinsi,” ])]*<»fest(‘d that lier Jiushand’s House had (‘ver been 
faitliful to the Dritisli (Government—in vain she dwelt upon 
.s(U’vic(‘s rendered in former days to that (Government, and tlu^ 
ackiKovledgments wliicli they had clicibsl from our rulers—in 
vain she ]>oint(‘d to tljc terms of tlu» treaty, which did not, to 
h(‘r siiupl(5 umbostamling, bar succession in accordance with 
tlie laws and usages of lier country—in vain slu^ quoted prece¬ 
dents to show tliat the grace and favour sought for dlnlnsi had 
been yiehh'd to other States, ddie fiat was irrevocable. It bad 
Ik'cu ruled that the interests both of the Jhansi State .and the 
Pritisli (Government imj)eratively demanded tinnexation. “As 
it lies in tlu' midst of other Prilisli districts,” said Lord 
Jfalliousie, “tin* ])ossessi()n of it as our own will tend to the 
iin]>rovement of tlie gameral intm'ual administration of our 
]u)sscsslons in Ihindelkhand. That its incori>oration with the 
Ib itish ti‘rritori(^s will be greatly for the benefit of the people 
of Jhansi a reference to the results of experience will suffice to 
show.” d'lie r(‘sults of ex])erience have since shown to what 
extent the jxople of Jhansi ap])reciated the benefits of that 
incor[>oration. 

Whilst this (juestion was being dis])osed of by Lord Dalhousio 
and his colleagues, another la]>se was under considera- 

varau.i. whicli had occurred some time before, but re¬ 

garding which no final decision had been passed. In the 

♦ But wluit Sir (’harb s Metc*alfo really Baifl wan, that the parainoiiiit 
Power was “intith'd to limit i&ucceBsioii ara*rdiiuj to the limitalions of the 
granty which in griuTal l oiilirum it to hi irs multi (>f tlie WkIv, ami cons- - 
ipiently |mH‘lu(h•^ mloj^tion. In aurh cntititt, therefore, the Power wliieh 
granted, or thr Powct sfamliug in itn plae**. ^^olll i have a riglit to resume on 
failure of heirs maic of tlu; body.*' Ti;i.^ j as.-age is very fairly quoted in 
Lord DaihoutfioM Minute. 
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Slimmer of 1852, the young chief of Karauli, one of the smaller 
IMiput States, had died, after adopting another boy, connected 
with liim by ties of kindred. At that time Colonel Low repre¬ 
sented the British Government in Etljputana, and^ he at once 
l.iMiiouncod his opinion that the adoption ought immediately 
to lie recotjjniBCcl. 

'J'ho (iovernor-Gcneral hesitated. It apj^earod to him that 
Kanuili might, rightly and expediently, bo declared to have 
lajdsod. Hut his Council was divided ; liis Agent in Ihijputnnd 
liad declared unequivocally for the adoption; and tJio case 
dillbred in some respects from the Sabirali question, which liad 
already been decided with the sanction and approval of tlie 
Home (lovernment. How great tin* ditlbnoice really was 
a]i])('ared tar more clearly to the experienced eye of Sir 
Fredm-iek Currie than to the vision of tlio (iovernor-Goneral, 
eloud(‘d as it was by the film of a foregone (romdusion.* '^Idie 
name of Satarah had, by tlio force of accidental eircumstanoi^s, 
become great througlimit the land, both in India and in England ; 
it w,'is a familiar name to thonsiinds and tens of thousands who 
had never heard of Karauli. With the Marathas, too, the IIouso 
of Sivaji had been held in high veneration ; ]>ut the Marathas 
could only boast of recent sovereignty ; their high estate was 
one of modern usurpation. Their power had risen side by side 
with our own, and had been cnished down by our greater 
weight and greater vigour. Hut the houses of H;ijj)utana had 
tlour’shed centuries before the estahlisliment of Ih’itish rule; 
and the least of them had an ancestral dignity respected through¬ 
out the whole length and breadth of Hindustan, and treaty 
rights not less valid than any jx>ssessed by the greatest of 
territorial Hririces. To men who had gra<luated, from boyhood 
upwards, in Indian statesmanshij), there was something almost 
sacrilegious in the idea of laying a destroying hand oven upon 
the least of the ancient Houses of Ibijputaiia—of destroying 
titles that had been honoured long years before the face of the 
white man had been seen in the country. Hut impressions of 
this kind are the growth of long intercourse with the people 
themselves, and we cannot he surprised that, after a year or 
two of Indian govCiiiment, Lord Halhousie, with all his uu- 


Sir Frederick Currie’ri Minute on the Karauli (pirntion in an admirable 
—accurate in its facts, clear in its logic, and unexceptionable in 
{xilitical morality, 
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rivalled ((uicknoss of ])crceptioii, sliould not liave tlioroip.^lily 
understood the vital differences between the various races in¬ 
habiting the great continent of India. Had ho done so, he would 
at onc;e liave sanctioned the proposed adoption ; as it was, he 
referred the (|uestion to the final decision of the Home 
(Joveriiinent. 

Eager as they were at that time to sup])ort tlie policy of 
Lord Halhousie, and caitire as was the faith of many of them in 
his wisdom, the J)irc‘.et(ir8 could not look witli favour U])on a 
proj)osal t(» commence the gradual extinction of the ancient 
principalities of lbij])utana. “It a])pears to us,” they said, 
“ that there is a marked distinction in fact between the 
case of Karauli and Satarah, which is not siifHciontly adverted to 
in the Minutt‘ of the (iovernor-t Jeiieral. d'he Satarah State w,as 
Olio of recent origin, de rived altogetlier from tlie creation and 
gift of the British (iovernmont, whilst Karauli is one of the 
oldest of the Kajput States, which has been under the rule of 
its native princes from a jicriod long anterior to the British 
power in India. It stands to us cuily in the relation of pro¬ 
tected ally, and jirobably there is no jiart of India into which 
it is less desirable, excejit U])on the strongest grounds, to sub¬ 
stitute our gtivernnuuit for that of the native rulers, lii our 
opinion, such grounds do not exist in the jiresent case, and 
we have, therefore, determined to sanction the succession of 
Bharat IVil.” 

But before the arrival of the desj>atch ex])ressing these just 
sentiments and weighty opinions, all chance of the succession of 
Ibiarat IMl had passed away. Had the ado])tion been granted 
at once, it would, in all proliability, hav(‘, been accepted by the 
members of the late Ihijah’s family, by the principal chiefs, and 
by the i>eo])le of the country. But it is the inevitable tendency 
of delay in such a case to unsettle the ]ml)lic mind, to rais'e 
([uestions which but for this suspense would not have been 
born, and to excite holies and stimulate ambitions which other¬ 
wise would hav(‘, lain dormant. 8o it hapjiened that whilst 
London and Calcutta were corresponding about the rights of 
Bharat IVil, another claimant to the sovereignly of Karauli was 
asserting his lire tensions in the most demonstrative manner. 
Another and a nearer kinsman of the late Brince—older, and, 
therefore, of a more pronounced personal character—stood for- 
Avard to proclaim his rights, and to maintain them by arms. 
The ladies of the royal family, the chiefs, and the people, sup- 
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ported his Jaims; and the representative of the British Govern¬ 
ment in Kajputana r(iCO<^nise(l their validity. That rejn-esenta- 
tive was Sir Henry Lawrence. Succeeding General JjOw in the 
Ag(‘ncy, he cherished the same principles as those which Lad 
ever l)een so consistently maintained hy that veteran statesman ; 
])nt circumstances leid arisen which moved liiin to give them 
a dillerent a})plication. This new pretendei* to the' tlirone liad 
better claims on tlic score of consanguinity tlian Bharat IVil, 
hut Ado])tion overrides all claims of relationship, and, if the 
}idoj)tion were valid, the latter was Legally th(‘ son and heir of 
th(‘. deceased. Jn tliis view, as consonant with the (Uistoms of 
the country, ir(‘nry Lawrenc(i would hav(‘ sTi])port(‘d the succes¬ 
sion of Bliarat JVil ; but, on investigation, it ap])eared that all 
tli(‘ requircuiKuits ;nid conditions of law and usage had not been 
fulfilled, and that the peo])le themselves doubted the validity 
of the adoj)tion. It appeared to him, therefore, that the British 
(rovernmemt would best discharge its duty to Karaiili by allow¬ 
ing the succession of Madan Pal. Bven on th(^ score of adoj)tiou 
iiis claims Avere good, for ho had Ixien adoppMl l)y the (ddest of 
the lat(^ liajah’s widows, which, in default of a(lo]>tion by the 
Kiijah lumself, would liavo been good against all claimants. 
r>ut, in addition to this, it was to be said of the ])retenHions of 
this man that ho was ohbu' than ih(5 other; tliat a minority 
would thus be avoided altogether; that he liad some y)erKonal 
claims to consideration ; and that tin; voice of the. chiefs and 
the ^jcople had decided in liis favour. As the HUCC(;ssion, there¬ 
fore, of Bhanit IMl had not been sanctioned, and as tlie decision 
of the Home Government in his favour had not beam ymblishod, 
there would be no wrong to him in this })r(;ference of liis rival, 
so Henry Lawrence recommended, and the Government of 
Ijord Dalhousie approved, the succession of IVladan JMl to the 
sovereignty of Karauli. 

So Lapse, in this instance, did not triumph ; and the ancient 
Houses of Itajputami, which, during these two years of suspense, 
liad awaited the issue with the deepest interest, felt some tem- 
}>orary relief when it Avas knoAvn that the we<lge of annexation 
had not been driven into the time-honoured circle of the States. 
But it is not to be suyiposed that because no Avrong was done at 
last no injury Avas (hme by the delay, l^ublic rumour recognises 
uo Secret Department, ft was well known at every native 
b^ourt, in every native bazaar, that the British Government 
were discussing the policy of annexing or not annexing Karauli. 
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^riie mere fact that tlu-re \vas a (|ueHtion to 1)0 iViscussed, in snoii 
a case, was sn1iioii‘nt to till tlio minds of tJie |)(iO])lc Avilli 
anxiety and alarm. For two years Karauli wai^ without any 
oUuu* ruler than the IN)litioal A^entoftlie llritisli (Jovernmeut; 
and this was a sii;iiilieant fact, the imj)ression of which was 
not to 1)0 remov<‘d by tlu^ subsequent d(‘cision. Ihie Iiajput 
IVinct‘S lost tli‘*ir confabmci^ in the o;ood faith of the llritisli 
< iov(‘rnm(uit. Jvarauli had been sj)ured, they’ scarcely’ knew 
hfAv ; some were fain to attribute it to the well-known justice 
and liberality of Ibuiiy Ijawrence. Ibit tin', same moderation 
might not be display'od again ; there were childless men amongst 
tluiiu ; and iVom that time a ri^stless, uneasy fording took ])os- 
session c)!' thmn, and no man ielt sure that his House would not 
perish with him. It was not strange, imleed, that a y^ear or 
two afterwards tliere should have been in circulation all ovei* 
thv country ominous re])or<H to the eifect that the policy of 
Jjord Halhousie had cyimtually trium])hed, and thatthc^ gradual 
absorj)tion of all the Kajput States had been sanctiom^d by the 
llonn^ (iovernment. It was a dangerous lie; and even the 
liabitual rediemu'e of tlu' ,Court of .Directors was not ])r(.)of 
against the grossness of the calumny; so it was authori¬ 
tatively contradicted. Hut not before it had worked its 
wjy ill India, and done much to undtuunine the foundations 
of that conlidenco which is one of the main pillars of our 
strength. 

There is one other store of territorial annexation yet to be 
told-—brielly, for it was not tJiought at the time to 
be of much })olitical importance, and now is held but 
little in remembrance, iley’ond the south-western 
frontier of Hengal was the territory of Sambhal])ur. It had 
formerly’ been an outlying district of the Nagpiir princi})ality', 
but had been ceded by the Honslah family’, and had been 
iK'stowed by’ the British on ji descendant of the old Sambhali)ur 
Kajahs, under terms which would have warranted the resump¬ 
tion of the estate on the death of the first incumljent. But 
twice the sovereign rights liad been bestowed anew upon 
incmbers of the family’, and not until 1840, when Narain Singh 
lay' at the ]>()int of death, was it determined to annex the 
territory to the British dominions. There were no heirs of 
the body’; no near relatives of the Bajah. !No adojition had 
been declared. The country’ was said to have been grievously 
misgoverned. And so there seemed to be a general agreement 
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that the liapsc was pi^iTect, and that aiinoxat\r»n iwi^ht 
righteously proclaimed. Dalhousie was ahseut from tlie Presi- 
(leiicy; hut the case was clear, and tho < Jovorinmuit luuther 
in India nor in England hesitated for a nionumi. And, ])erliaps, 
though it was not witliout its own l)itter fruit, there is h‘ss to 
he said against it, on tli(‘^ score of abstract jiisti(*(‘, than against 
anything of whicli I have written in tliis division of iny 
work. 

Ihit there were lapses of another kind, lajrsi's wliich inv(dved 
no gain of tendtory to the Ihdtisli Government, for tlio terri¬ 
tory had been gained before. Tliere wen^ s('veral de]>osed 
princes in the land, re}>reHentativ(‘S of anc;i(mt 1 Ions(‘S, whose 
sceptres had j)assed by eompiest or by treaty into tlu'. white 
jiian’s Jiand, but who still enjoyed the ]K)ss(^ssion of eonsidiirable 
r(‘venucs, and maintained some semblance of their former digiiit y 
and state. It happened that, whilst Dalhousie i-eigmal in Jiidia, 
three of these pensioned princa^s died. Of tho story of one of 
them I must write in detail. There ha<l once be(in 
three great Maratha Houses: the Houses of Sabirah, '[J 
of Nagpur, and of Ihmi. It has been told how 
Dalhousie (‘Xtinguished the two lirst; the third had botui for 
some thirty years territorially extinct when he was sent out 
to govern India. In 1818, at the close of tlio second great 
Maratha war, the Peshwa, Ihiji Ihio, surremhn-ed to Sir .iohn 
Malcolm. He had bijcn betrayed into liosiility, and tnMudnu'ons 
iiosbiity ; he had aj)pealed to tlie sword, and he had Ixjcm faii’ly 
b(.‘aten ; and there was nothing left for liim Imt to end his days 
as an outcast and a fugitive, or to fling liiniseif upon tlio mercy 
of the British Government. He chose the lattei* course ; and 
when he gave himself to tho English General, lie knew that he 
was in the hands of one who sympathised with him in his fallen 
fortunes, and would be a generous friend to him in adversity, 
^lalcolm pledged the Government to bestow n})on tho Peshwa, 
ior the support of himself ami family, an annual pension of not 
h'ss than eight lakhs of rupees. The jiromise was said to be an 
^>ver-lil)eral one ; and tliere were those wlio at tho time con¬ 
demned Malcolm for his profuseness. But ho replied, that “ it 
ieui been the policy of the British Government, since its first 
establishment in India, to act towards princes, whose liad faith 
and treachery had compelled it to divest them of all power and 
^leurinion, with a generosity which almost lost sight of their 
■olfeaces. The elfect of this course of proceeding in reconciling 
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all classcK to its rule had heen great. The liheralily and tho 
humanity which it liad dis})layed on siu'li occasions had, 1 was 
satisfied, don(‘ more Ilian its arms towards the iiriu cstahlishmcnt 
of its power, it was, in tact, a conquest over mind, and among 
men so riveti d in tlieir liahits and }>r(;jndices as tlie natives ot 
tlieir country, tin* eltect, thougli unseen, was great- hc} ond calcu¬ 
lation.” It was a solace to him to think tliat tlicse sentiments 
well? sliarcd l»y such ni(*n as Alountstuart Klphiiistone, David 
Ochterloiiy, and ddionias Alunro. 

So liiiji Joio went into honourahlo seclusion, and an asylum 
AvaH found for him at Bitliur, distant some twelve miles from 
the great military station of Kanhjiur, in the North-AV'estern 
rrovinces of India, lie was not then an old man, as age is 
calculated hy years, hut he Avas said to he of dehauclied habits 
and ie(‘hh‘ constitution ; and no one helieved that he would very 
long survive to he a hurden upon tlui Company. But he out- 
liveil his ])ower for a third ]>art of a century, living resignedly, 
if not contentedly, in his new hom(% \n ith a larg(5 hody of fol- 
low(‘rs and dejiiuidents, mostly cd’ his ow n race, and many others 
of the outw’ard insignia of state. From the assennhhige, under 
such circumstance's, of so large a hody of Manithas, some feeling 
i>f apjireheiision and alarm might have arisi'U in the mind of 
the British (iovernment, especially in trouhh'd times; hut the 
lidelity of the ex-i\:slnva himself was as conspicuous as the 
good conduct and the orderly hehaviour oi’ his ])eoplo. Ivor 
was it only a passive loyalty that he manifested ; for twdee, in 
critical con junctun s, Avhen the English Avere sore-pressed, ho 
came fovAvard Avith otters of assistance. AVhen the War in 
Afghanistan had drained our Treasury, and money was 
grievously wanted, he lent the Comjiany IIa’c lakhs of rupees; 
and Avhen, afterwards, our diuninions Avere thn^atened Avith an 
invasion from the Fanjah, and there was much talk all over 
the country of a hostile alliance hetAveen the ISikhs and tho 
Manithas, the steadfastness of his lidelity Avas evidenced by an 
cdfer made to the British CoA'ernment to raise and to maintain 
at his oAvn ((ist a thousand Horse and a thousand Foot. As 
ho had the disposition, so also had he the means to serAx us. 
His ample jicnsion more than sufticed for the Avants even of a 
retired monarch; and us years passed, peojde said that ho had 
laid by a great sbue of Avealth, and asked who Avas t^) be its 
inheritor ? For it Avas Avith him, as it Avas Avith other Maratha 
}>rinees, he Avas going down to tho grave leaAung no son to 
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succeed him. So he adopted a sou, from his own family stock,* 
and, some years t)cfor(‘, his deatli, sought the recognition of the 
Hritish (iovernment for an adoption emhrncdng more lhan tla^ 
right of succession to liis savings (for tliis iH'cded no sovereign 
sanction), the privilege of succeeding to tlie title and the pension 
nf the I'eshwii. Tlie i)rayer\vas not granted ; hut the C^anpany 
(lid not shut out all liope that, after the death of Eaji IMo, soim; 
])rovi8ion might he made hu' his famil 3 \ The question was 
reserved for future consideration—that is, until the contingency 
of the ex-Teshwa’s death sliould ])econiean accomplislied reality; 
and as at this time the old man was feehle, paralytic, and nearly 
hlind, it was not ex]>(‘cted that liis t>ension would much longcu* 
remain a hurden on tlie Indian revenues. 

But not until tin* 28th of danuaiy, 1851, when there was 
tlie weiglit of sev(uity-s(iven years iqxui him, did 
the last of the IVshwas close liis i^yvH ujion tlie ^*'**’^ 

world for ever, lie left liehitul liim a will, (‘xe- 
euted in 1839, in which Ik^ named (is Jiis adojited son, “to 
iidierit and ho the sole master of the Gadi of the Besliwa, the 
dominions, wealth, I'amily possessions, treasure*, and all his real 
and tiersonal t^i’e^ierty,” a yoiitli known as Diindu 15int, Kami 
Sahih. When Baji Ihio died, tlie heir was tw'enty- 
stiven years old; described as “ a quiet, unosten- 
tatious young man, not at all addicted to any ex- 
travjigaiit habits, and invariably showing a ready disjiosition 
to attend to the advice of the Britisli Commissioner.” What 
ho was safe to inherit was aliout ,h300,00(), more than one-half 
of which was invested in Government securitie^s; f hut there 
was an immense body of dependents to he provided for, and it 
was thought tliat the British (hjvernment miglit a])])ropriate 
a portion of the ex-Peshwii’s stii>end to the supjiort of the 
iamily at Bithiir. Tlie management of affairs wais in the hands 
of tlie 8uhahdar liamcliandar Bant, a faithful friend and 


Strictly it should h(^ said lhat he ndoi)t(‘d three sous and a grandson 
His \vill says: “Tiiat Diijidu Fant Nana, iny eldcHt son, and (;an;j;adliar 
Hiio, my loungost and third son, and »Sa<Ja Slic'o Pant Duda, son of my second 
j*on, Pundii liung ]hio, ty gumdson ; these ihiec are my sons and grandson. 
Alh r m<5 Eu'ndu Pant Nuiju, my eldest son, Mvikh Iranian, shall inherit and 
lx* tlie sole muster of the Gadi of thi; i^eshwa, &q” — Uccardn. 

t The oflicial report of the Coiiimissioner Siiid, Hi lakhs of CH>vernmciil 
papijr, 10 lakhs of jewels, 3 lakhs of gold coins, 80,000 rui>eCH gold ornaments, 
iiO.OOO rupees silver plate. 
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adherent of Ihiji loto, w]io connselled ]iis nnist^n' witli wisdom, 
and controlled liis iollowens with viL;'<»nr; aiid iie now, 'with 
all due res])ect for tiie Hritisl] (i(fycrii]ii( jit, ])I(‘ad(*d liio cause 
of the ado])t‘‘d sen of tlie Ftsslnva. “ S<liiil),” ho said, 

consi(h‘rin^ tiin lloieaivahle (’oin\>ai\y *\u tie' rovnu of the late 
Mahaniiuh as his ]»ro1eetov and supju»rler, is iull of ho]>cs and 
iVeo of e.'iri' «»n this snhjeet. His depemhoiee in (‘Very way 
Js on the kindnrf>s and lilx'ralitv of iht^ l>riti>]i (iovernnient, 
for tlie inei'<*as(‘ <»[ uhose }»oW(‘r and jn-osju-rity he has ever 
h(*en, and will eontinne t(; ]>e, desirous.” ddie IJritish Com- 
niissioiK'r at llithiir snpjMirted tin' a])|)('al on helialf of the 
family, hut it nnd witli no ihvoiir in hieh ]>laef‘s. hhonuison 
was tluni Jii<‘utenant-Guvernnr of the North-Western Provinces. 
ll(^ Wc'iH a <j:;<»od man, an a))le man, a man ol’ liijjih rejnitation, 
hut he was one ol‘ the h‘ad«‘rs oi‘ tin' N('^v Sehool, and was no 
friend to tlie jnams's and nohh's of the land; and In* told the 
‘<\)mmission<‘r to <liseonra;j;r all ho]>es ol‘ furtln'i* assistance in 
the breasts (*f tin* family, and to “sti*iv(* to indiica.' the numerous 
ndainers of tln> IN'shwii sju'edily to dis|)('r>e and return to tho 
iDakhin.” Ijord Dalliousie was (jovernor-< imieral; .and, in such 
a his vi(*ws were little likely to dilh'r froiii those of his 

Jiieutenant. In* de( lared Ids o]»inioii that tin* rc'Commeiida- 
tionsof the ( hjumissioiier W(*j-e “unealh'd i’or and ]nirt‘asona})lo.” 

ddie (oiv<*rn(»r-( iein'ral,*’ it was added, ‘•eonenrs in o])inion 
witli his Honour {Mr. Tiiomason) in thinking;' tlntt, under any 
<*ircumstan(H‘s, the Faiidlyliave no claim u])nn the (lovernment; 
.and lie will hy no means consent to any ]>ortioii of tho public 
n'venues Ix^ine; (a>nf(‘rred on them. His J.ordship reipiests that 
the determination (d' the (lovernmeiit of Imlia maybe (*xplicitly 
dc'elared !<» tin* Family without delay.” And it was so declared; 
but with some small alleviation of tin* liarsliin ss of the sentence, 
for tilt* dauliir, oi’ rent-free estate, of Jhllnir was to he continued 
to the Niimi Saiiii), but without the exclusi V(* jurisdieti<jii which 
had been enjoyed l)y the ex-l*eshwa. 

When Dundii l^ult learnt lliat there was no hope of any 
Memorial further assistiiiice to the family at JUthur from tho 
iht* Nau.i. liberality of the Guveriiuieut of India, he determined 

* It should nilhtr be ."'aid, “two JJritisli Commi.^'i"iu*r>.” ( oloacd Maimoii 
wjts Connnis.si(>iirr \vh(Mi tlie Feshwu died, hut Jo* 1* ft Hithur shortly alter- 
wurd«, and Mr. Morlund, then nmiri'trate at Kunhpur, took luis place, and (»u 
him d(?volvt*d the priiK'ijud Ini'ine:-^ <»f the seith lucnt of the ex-Feahwa’s 
4ilhiirs, 
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to appeal to tlie Court of Directors of the East India Coiu])any. 
It had been in contenii)lati()n during tlie lifotinn^ of Ihiji IMo to 
ado]>t such a course, and a son of the Siibaluhir tu'iiiK^handar had 
been selected as the a<j;ent who was to prosecute tlio a}>pea1. Ibit, 
diseoura< 2 ;ed \)y the Connuissioner, the project had been abnn- 
iloned, and was not reviv(M\ until all oilier iu)]ie h:ul failed after 
the ex-Pesliwa’s deatli. Then it was tlioup;ht tliat a reversal of 
the adverse decision niiglit be obtained by nieiuorialisino- 
authorities in En<!;land, and a ineinorial was accordingly drawn 
U}) and despatclied, in tlie usual inanin'r, throua'h the (lovern- 
ment in Indiji. “ I'ho course ]mrsn(‘d by the hx^al <i;overnnients,” 
it was said, “is not only an unbK'lini^ one towards the numerous 
family of the deceas(‘(l prince, left almost entirely dei>endent, 
u])on the promises of the East India Com])any, but inconsistent, 
with wliat is diuj to the representative of a long’ lino of sove¬ 
reigns. Your memorialist, therefore, deems it exjiedieiit at 
once to aj)]>eal to your Honourable (^ourt, not nuu’ely on the 
ground of the faith of treaties, but of a ban* reg.ard to th(5 
advantages the East India Comjiany have derived from the last 

of the j\laratha Empiie.It would bo contrary to tla^ 

S])irit of all treaties liitherto com^luded to attac^h a spc'-cial 
meaning to an article of the sti]>u]ation8 entei’ed into, whilst 
another is interpreted and acted upon in its most lilieral sense.” 
And then the memorialist jiroceeded to argue, tliat as the 
i^eshwa, on behalf of his heirs and successors, Jiad ceded Ids 
tenitories to the Company, the (juupany were bound to ]>ay 
the ])rice of such cession to the Peshwa and his heirs and 
successors. If the coni]met were lasting on oiui side, so also 
should it be on the otluu-. “ Your memorialist submits that a 
cession of a perj)etual revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rujiees in 
consideration of an annual pension of eight lakhs establishes a 
fie facto presumiition that the payment of one is contingent 
uj)on the recei 2 )t of the other, and hence that, as long as those 
recoi2)t8 continue, tlie jhiyment of the i>ension is to follow.” J.t 
was then argued that the mention, in the treaty, of the 
“Family” of the reshwa indicated the hereditary character of 
the stipulation, on the part of the Com])any, as such mention 
would be unnecessary and unmeaning in its a])plication to a 
uiere life-grant, “ for a jirovision for the sn 2 ) 2 >ort of the prince 
necessarily included the maintenance of his family;” and after 
this, from special argumentH, the Naini tSaliib turned to a 
general assertion of his rights, as based on i)recedcrit and 
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anal(>p;y. “Your inciiiorialist/’ it was said, “is at a loss to 
account for the difference* ]>ctwccn the treatment, hy the Com¬ 
pany, of the d(‘S(!cndantH of other princes and that experiemced 
by the family of tlui Pesliwa, rc}»rcsented by him. The ruler of 
Maisur evinced the; nie»st implae;able hostility towards the 
(’oni])any's ijjovernme'nt; and your memorialist’s father was 
e»ne of the* princes whose aid was invoked by the (;Oin])an3^ to 
crush a relentle'ss eiu'my. Wlieui that chieftain fell, sword in 
hand, tlie; Cortipany, l“ar freun abandoning his ])rojj;('ny to their 
fate*, have allbrde*e] an asylum and a liberal sup])ort to more 
liian erne generation e)f liis elesceuielants, witliout distinction 
b(‘twet‘n tim legitimate and the; illegitimate. With eejiial or 
e‘ven gr(‘.ate*r lilx-rality the; (V»mpany elelivcred the elethroned 
Kmperor of Delhi fre)m a elung«‘on, re-invested him with the 
insignia e)f sovereignty, and assigiu'd to him a munificent 
re'venue, ^^’llie•h is erontinued to his descendants to tlio present 
day. Wlie'rein is yeair meunorialist’s e*ase elifh'rentV It is true 
that the IVshwj'i, afte*r years of amity with the; liritish Indian 
(iovern !iu‘nt, eluring wliie/h In* assigneel to tlu;m revenue to the 
ame)unt of half a e*re)rt; e){' rupe‘e‘s, was unha])pily engaged in 
>\'ar witli them, )iy wliich he perilled liis throne. J>ut as he 
'^^^'^s not i-e‘duccd to extremilie*s, and (*ven if reduced, closed 
AX'idi the terms projiost'd to iiim by tlio Jhitisli ('ommainh*!', 
and c(‘<Ied ids ricli doniains to ])laco liimself and Jiis family 
und('r tin* fostering care of tin* C(un})any, and as the (Jomj)any 
still protit by the n‘V(‘nu<*s itf i\is hereditary ])ossessions, on 
what principle an* his descendants deprived of the pension 
included in those terms and the vestiges of sovereignty? 
\\ Jieiein ai'o tlie claims of his family to the* favour and con¬ 
sideration of the (\»uipany le>s tlian tJn»se of the coinjuered 
]\laisun‘an or the captivi* Mughul?” Then tin; Nana »Sahib 
began to set fortii liis own personal claims as founded on tlie 
adoption in his favour ; he (pioted the best authoriti(‘S on Hindu 
law to prove that ihe son by ado})tion has all the rights of the 
S(»n by birth ; and he cited nuiiu‘rous instances, drawn frtun tlio 
receirt histor}" of Hindustan and the Dakhin, to show how 
such adoptions lunl bt'fon* been recognised by tlie Hritish 
(iovernment. “Tin* same fact,” he added, “is evinced in tlie 
daily jiractice of the (’onij»any's Courts all over India, in 
decreeing to the ado])tt*<l sons of princes, of zamindars, and 
jiersons of every grade, the (*^tates of those }>erson8 to the 
exclusion of other heirs of the I'lood. Indeed, unless the 
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British Indian Government is prepared to abrogate the Hindu 
Sacuvd Code, and to interdict tlie ])ractice of tlie Jlindu relio!;ion, 
uf both of which adoi)tion is a fundamental feature, your 
ineiuorialist cannot understand with wliat consistency liis claim 
to the ]>ensioii of the late Beshwa can be denii'd, merely on the 
ground of his being an adopted son.” 

Anotlier plea for refusal miglit bo, nay, had been, based upon 
the fact that Biiji Ihio, from the savings of liis ])enRion, liad 
accumulated and left beliind liim a large amount of ])rivato 
])ro}H‘rty, whicli no one could alienate from liis heirs. U])on 
tliis tlie Nami Sahib, with not unreasonable indignation, said : 
‘‘ Tliat if the withholding of tlie ])ensioii ])ro(HHMled from the 
supposition that the late Peshwa had left a suflicient provision for 
his family, it would be altogidher fordgn to the (question, and 
unprecedented in the annals of the History of British India. 
The pension of eight lakhs of ru])(^es per annum has been 
agreed upon on the part of th(‘. British Government, to enabhi 
his Highness the late Baji Kao to sup])ort himself and family; 
it is immaterial to the British (lovennnont what portion of 
that sum the late prince actually expended, nor has there beem 
any agreement entered into to the elfect that his Highness the 
late Baji Kao should bo compelled to ex])en(l every fraction of 
an annual allowance accor<led to him by a sj)ecial treatj% in 
consideration of his coding to the British (iovernment terri¬ 
tories jdelding an annual and iierpidual revonini of thirty-four 
lakl 8 of rupees. ISobody on earth had a right to contnd tlie (;x- 
{K*nditure of that pension, and if his Highness the late Baji Kao 
had saved every fraction of it, he would have been jierfecUy 
jnstifiod in doing so. Your memorialist would venture to ask, 
whether the British Government ev^cr deigned to ask in what 
manner the j^^^i^^ion granted to any of its numerous retired 
servants is expended ? or wliether any of tliem saves a portion, 
or what portion, of his ])ension ? and, furthermore, in the event 
of its being proved that the incumbents of such jionsions 
had saved a large portion thereol', it w<^uld bo considered a 
Mifficient reason for withholding the pension from the children 
in the ])roportions stipulated by the covenant entered into with 
its servant? And yet is a native prince, the descendant of 
an ancient scion of Royalty, who relies upim the justice and 
liberality of the British Gov^ernment, deserving of less con¬ 
sideration than its covenanted servants? To disperse, liowever, 
any erroneous impression that may exist on the part of the 
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F»ritiHli Government on lluit iseorc, yoiir nicmorialist would 
respectfully l>e^* to observe tliat the ))eiisioii of ei^ht lakhs of 
ru])ees, stipiilaltMl ibr by the treaty of IS] 8, was not exclusively 
tor tlie HU])port of liis Highness the lateJki ji loioaiidhis family, 
l»ut also ibr tlie maiiitcnaneo of a lar^e retinuo of faithful 
adlien'iits, who prefrrred following tlie ex-Pesliwa in his volun¬ 
tary (exile, 'i’heir large number, fully known to the British 
< b)vernm(*nt, caused no inconsiderable call u]»on the reduced 
res(»urec's (»f liis Highness ; and, furthermore, if it l)o taken into 
eonsideration the apj>earanee which Native ])rinces, though 
rendered ])ow(‘rles8, are still obliged to keep U]) to ensure respect, 
it may be (easily imagined that the savings from a j)cnsion of 
(‘ight laklis of ruj)ees, granUal out of an annual revenue of 
thirty-lour lakhs, could not have been large. But notwith- 
^tunding this heavy call u))on tin; limited resources of the late 
Peshwa, his Highness husbanded his resources with much care, 
so as to be (‘iiabled to invest a portion of his finnual income in 
public securities, which, at the time of his death, yielded an 
income of about eighty thousand rupei's. is tlien the foresight 
and the economy on the ])art of his Highness the late Baji Jhlo 
to bo regard(‘d us an otteiu^e deserving to be visited with tlie 
„ , i>unishment ofstoiiping the iHUision fur the suiinort 

ol ills luniily guaranteed by a lormal treaty 
But neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the Nana tSahib 
liad any idfect upon the Home (Government. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Comjiany were hard as a rock, and 
by no means to lu* mov(Hl to compassion. I’hey had already ex- 
}>ressed an opinion that the savings of the Peshwa were suilicient 
i>t-ciHion of for the maintenance of his heirs and de]>endents ; * 
the Company. wlioii the memorial eame before them, they 
summarily rejeeted it, writing out to the Government to “ in¬ 
form the memorialist that the j>ension of his adoptive father 
was not hereditar}', that ho has no claim whatever to it, and 
M ( s "3 ajiplicalion is wholly inadmissible.” Such 

^ ’ ' ' u n*])ly as tliis must have crushed out all hope from 

* “3r<ii/ I9r —Wo tntirt ly approve of the dec'isiou of the Governor- 

(iera ral thaltiie luioplt d son and dependents on Ihiii Kiio hftve no cluiin upon 
tht' British Government. ^J'he larL^c pension which the ex-lVshwii enjoyed 
(!uring thirty-tljOH* years afforded him tin* means of making an abundant 
provision for Ids fiunily and <leptijdents. and the property, which he is known 
to have left, is oniplv Mifhci<*nl for their su]>j)ort.’'—T/ie Court of Directors to 
tJo' (Jort rnuo nt o/ Ivdin. —3h8. 
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iho Bitliur Family, and shown the futility of further action ; 
hut it ha])poncMl lliat, before this answer was received, the 
Nana Sjihib had sent an a<;’ent to En^dand to jiromtcuto his 
claims. Thin Avas not tlio son of tlie old MaratJia Subali- 

(hir, to Avhom tlie mission first coiitem])lated was to liavo been 
entrusted, but c'l younjj;' and astute Muhammadan, Avitli a good 
]>rosence, a i)lausil)le address, and a knowhalge of the English 
language. His name Avas Azim-ullah Klian. In tlie summer 
of 1853 he a])])eanid in England, and in (Conjunction with an 
Englishman named Biddle, i>ros(‘Cuted tlio claims of the Nana, 
but with no success. Judgment had already been recorded, and 
nothing tliat tiiese agents c^ould say or do was likely to cause 
its reversal. 

So Azim-ullah Kluln, finding that little or nothing could ])o 
done in the way of business for his emjdoyer, devoted Ids 
energies to the ])ursuit of })leasure on his own account. Pass¬ 
ing by reason of his lim? clothes fora ])erson of high station, ho 
made his way into good society, and is said to have boasted of 
favours received from English ladies. (Juiwardly he was a gay, 
smiling, V(du])tuous sent o(‘person; and even a shrcAvd obeorver 
might have thought that he Avas intent always upon the amuse¬ 
ment of the hour. There was one man, however, in England at 
that time, who, j)erliaps, knuAv that the desires of the plaiisiblo 
Muhammadan Avere not ])ounded by tlio enjoyment of tho 
]>resent. For it hajjpencMl that tho agent, Avho had been sent 
to Fagland by the <lepose(l Satiirah Family, in the hope of 
obtaining for them the restoration of their principality, was 
still resident in tho English iuetro]Kjlis. This man was a 
i^Iaruthu named Itangu Bapnji. Able and energetic, ho had 
pushed his suit Avith a laliorious, untiring consei(uitiousnes» 
rarely seen in a Native einaiy ; but though aided by much 
soundness of argument and much fluency of rhetoric expended 
i»y others than hired adA'oeates, upon tho case of tho Satarah 
Princes, he had faihnl to make an impression on their judges. 
Though of difierent race and different religion, these two men 
u'ere knit together by coinmon sympathies and kindred tasks,. 
Old in that autumn of 18.53, by like failures and disappeunt 
Jaents to brood over, aiid tlie same bitter animosities to cherish, 
\\ hat Avas said and what Avas done between them no Historian 
^ an relate. They Avere adepts in the art of dissininhition. So 
^he crafty Marath.i made such a good iin|)rcssion even upon 
tljose AA*hom his suit had so greatly truiihled, that his debts 
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wore j)aitl for liiiii, and lie was sent haek at tlie puldic expense 
to Tknnliay with nioiK'V in liis ]M)fk(‘t from tlie Treasury of tlio 
India House; * wliilst the i^ay Muhammadan floated ahemt the 
surface of society and made a consjdciious figure at crowded 
watering-places, as if he (h^arly loved Jhi<;land and the English, 
and could not ]K'rsuade himself to return to his own dreary and 
lioni^hted land. 

So little material an^ they to this History that I need not 
Kanoitik ftiiM ^v^'ite ill detail of tie; cinaimstances attending the 
Tanjur- extinction of the titular sovereignties of the Karnatik 
and ^ranjiir, two anciiuit Houses, one Muhammadan, the other 
Hindu, that had oiuio llourished in the Southern IVninsula. 
Lord Wellesloy had stri]»pe<l them of territorial power. It 
remained, therefore, only for Lord Dalhousie, when 
tlie Nawah of tlie Karnatik and the liajah of Tanjiir 
died without lieirsof the hody, to abolish the titular 
dignities of the two Lamilies and “to n,‘sum(‘ the large stipends 
th(‘y had enj(»Y(‘d, as Laps(‘s to (lovernmeiit.” Pensions were 
settled upon tin' surviving members of the two Families; but 
in ('a(di casi% the Insid of the. House made vehement remonstrance 
against th(‘ extin(?tiou of its honours, and long and loudly 
clamounal for n^stitution. Then^ were many, doubtless, in 
Southern India wlio still clung with feelings of veneration to 
tln^se shadowy jiageants, and deplored the obliteration of the 
royal names that they had long honoured ; and as a jiart of the 
great system of demolition these resumptions made a bad im- 
]u*ession in more remote jilaces. Ibit empty titular dignities 
are dangerous possessions, and it may be, after all, only mis¬ 
taken kindness to per]>etuate them when the substance of 
royalty is gone. 

In this elmpter might have heon in<‘lu(h‘<l otla'r cases of Lapse, as 
those ef the Pur^unnali, ef Udaipur, <»a tlie South-We^tera Frontier, and of 
Jaitjair, in Bundelkliuml; Imt, alihougii every additional absorption of 
territory tendiMl tu iiieri'ase, in H>ine lueasnn*, tin; firling of insecurity in 
inenV minds, they wen* eomparitlivtdv of little political importance: and Lord 
Lallionsk* did not think them worth a panigrajih in his Farewell Minute. 

• llangu Banuji n tiirned to India in Deceml er, Tli • Fast India 

Company gave him and a free passage. 
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CITAPTER TIL 

riiKiiK Av.is still allot,hor ])roviiio(‘ to Ix' alisorlxxl into tlio 
liiitisli J'an]>iro iindf'r flio administration of ri(»i(l 1 lalln>nsl(‘: 
lot l)y coiKjinLst, tor its riilm's liad <‘Vor Ixxai our fricuids, and 
[!s |)(}opl(^ liad rocruitod our armies; not liy laps(\ for liad 

dways Ixam a son or a brother, or some imuulx'r ol‘ tin* royal 
lioiiSL', to fulfil, aceordini;' to tln^ IMuliammadan law of sihuts- 
o‘on, tlie coiiditioTis (d* lieirsliip, and tlieri^ was still a kini:;, tlu^ 
^on of a kiny', upon tln^ tliroin^; ]>ut l>y a sim]>l<^ ass(*rtion of 
tho dominant will of th«^ llritisli (lov<‘rnment. ddiis was tln^ 
j;r(‘at provinei^ of Oudli, in tln‘ V(‘ry lieai t of Hindustan, whieli 
had lon^ tempted us, alike hyits l<x*al situation and tlio n‘])Uted 
wealth of its natural resources. 

It is a st(<ry not to 1x3 lightly told in a lew sentencx'S. Its 
close eoniiexion with some of the more important ]»asHages of 
this histoiy fully warrants some am]ditude of narj'ation. l><dor(^ 
tlni llritish settler had (xstahlished himsidf on thci ]X‘ninsula of 
Jiidia, Oudh was a ])roviiiee of the Mugliul Emju're. W hen 
that ein])ire was distracted and weakened hy the; invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the treachery of the servant was turned against 
the master, and little hy little the (jovernor began to govern 
for himself. But holding only an oflicial, tliough an iienxlitary 
title, lie still aeknowh.xlged his vassalage ; and Jong after the 
fireatiMughul liad shrivelled into a ]xmsion(‘r and a pageant, 
tlu^ Nawal)-W a/ir of Oudh was nominally his minishir. 

Of the e arliest history of British connexion with tlie Oourt of 
the Wazi'r, it is not necessary to write in detail, ddnue is 
liothing less ereditahle in the annals of the rise and ])rogreHS of 
the Briti.sli power in the East. The Navab had territory ; the 
Nawah had subjects; Jie Nawah had neighhours; more than 
dl, (lie Aawah had njoiH*^’. But although he possTissed in 
ihandance the raw material of soldiers, ho had not lieen able 
to organise an army sutlicient for all the external and intfurial 
reijuiniuents of the State, and so he was fain to avail himself 
L a 
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of tlu; KiijH iior uiilitury skill ainl disciiJiiio of wliito iiU'ii, 
JUid to Britisli l»att;«lioiis to do his work. At first this was 

doiio ill an irrc;4nl:ii', (l(\sultorv kind of way, joh-work, as iu tiiu 
infainons ease of tlir h’oliilla niassacre ; hut afii'rwards it as- 
snino'l a iiioi’i* formal and na-oo-iiiscd slia]>(‘, and solanin cn^’a^s^- 
incnts wore t*nt(‘i‘(Ml into with tlio Nawah, hy which we undc‘r- 
took, in considiaat ion of C(*rtain nioney-])ayincnts, known as 
lh(‘ Siihsihy, lo piovide a c(‘.rt;iin niiinher of Firitish trot)j)S tor 
the intci'iial and cxff rnal defencci of his Excelhmcy’s dominions. 

iu trntli it was a vicious system, one that can hardly \h' too 
s(‘.vcndy condianiKMl. By it wo e.stablislicd a J )oul>le (govern¬ 
ment ol‘tlie worst kiial. 'riitj Dolitical and Military ;L;(>veninient 
was in tla^ hands «d‘ tlie (\>m|>any; the internal adjiiinistiation 
of tli(^ t)udli teri'ltorios still rested witli tlie Nawah-Wazir. In 
oth(;r woi'ds, ln'do'cd in aial ]irotect(al hy the Jh'itisli battalions, 
a l)ad race of Fastern Princes wcu'e suifered to do, or not to do, 
wliat. tijey liked. I'nder smdi influeiiees it is not strani>;c lliat 
disordei* ot (*\ej'y kind I’an riot over tlie wliole lenj 2 ,th and 
breadtli ot* the land. iNTwa'r were tlie evils of misrule nioi*c 
liorribly a]>]>arcnt ; never Avm’o the vices oi‘ an ind<dent and 
rapacious (lovci'umcnt juoductive of a gn'ater sum of miseiy. 
T’h<‘ (‘\ti*aA'a; 4 am;e and ]>rotli‘;'acy of the Coiii t were written in 
hideous characters on the desolated face of tlie country. It 
was left i(j tin.’ A"awtib’s tiovernmeiit to disjienso justice ; justice 
^vas not disj)ens(‘d. It w'as left to the Niiwaib's (lovernimmt to 
collect the revenue; it wuis wiuiiijj from the ])eople at the ])oint 
ot iho bayom^t. ddie ('ourt w as siim})tiious and jirofli^ate ; tin* 
p<*o])lo })our and wri t idled, ddie exjieiiHes of the royal household 
Avere (.•iiornious. JIundriMls of richly-ca])arisoned voracious 
ele]»Iiants ate uj> the wealth of whole districts, lu* carried it 
in *;litterino* apparel on their liacks. A multitudinous throiiti; 
of unserviceabli* attendants; bands of danciii'^-^diTs ; Hocks of 
jtarasites; costl\' leasts and ceremonies; folly and pom]> «and 
profligacy (d every conceivable description, drained the cotfers 
of the State. A vicious and extravagant (jovernment sr>on 
beget a juior and a snlfering jieople; a poor and a snOering 
jioopio, in turn, ju rpetuate the curse of a bankrujit (lovernmenl. 
The process id retaliation is sure. To sujiport the lavish ex- 
])enditure ot the Fourt tlie mass of the ]a*oph* were persecuted 
and outraged. Bands of armi’d mercenaries w'ei c* let loose upon 
the ryots in sujijiort of the rapacity of the Amils, or Itevenne- 
tanuers, w'liose a]»pearancc was a terror to the t>eople. Under 
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siich a system of cruelty ami extortion, tlio counlly soon Ikhmiuo 
a desert, ami tlie Government tlnui learnt l)y liard exj)eii(‘nc(^ 
that tlie ])rosperity of the people is the only trm* someth of 
M (‘;iltli. The lesson was tlirown away. Tlie deero ise of tlu^ 
revenue was not accom])anied by a corresponding diminution of 
the ])rotli^atc expenditure of the Court, or hy any effort to 
introduce a better administrative systenn. Instead ot t1iis, eviuy 
ih'W year saw the unha])])y country la])sing’ into worse disorder, 
witli less dis])Osition, as time advamted, on the j)art of tlie lo(;al 
(h)vernment to remedy the evils bemnith whitdi it was i^ioaii- 
in<!;. Advic(S protestation, I'cmonstrance were in vain, liord 
t'nrnwallis advised, ]>rotested, remonstrated: Sir John Shore 
advised, protested, remonstrated. At last a stati'sinan of a very 
different tem])er a})peared upon the scene. 

Lord Wellesley was a desj^ot in every pulse of his lusart. 
Lut he was a despot of the ri^ht kind; for he was a man of 
eonsummato vigour and ability, and he seldom made a misfake. 
ddie condition of Oudh soon attracted his attention ; not because 
its government was bad and its peo]de >vero wr(d.ch(*(l, but Ik;- 
riiuse that country might either bo a bulwark of saftdy to our own 
dominions, or a sea of danger which might overflow and d(^sl ]-oy 
ns. That ])oor old blind ex-King, Shah Zaman, of tin; Sadu/ai 
ihiiiily of Kabul, known to the present generation as the feeble 
appendage of a feeble ])U]>pet, had been, a little while ladbro 
fhe advent of Lord Welleshy, in the heyday of his ])rid(‘ and 
power, iueditating great deeds which he had not the ability to 
cc*eom])lish, and keeping the British ])ower in India in a chronic 
i^fate of unrest. If ever there had been any real jxudl, it had 
passed away before the new ccntuiy was a year old. But it 
• eight arise again. Doubtless the military strength of fhe 
Afghans was marvellously overrated in those dax s : but still 
Li^ re was the fact of a minacious Muhammadan ])o\ver beyond 
f de frontier, not only meditating invasion, but stirring uji the 
-'^Lihammadan Princes of India to combine in a religious war 
:c-'ainst the usurping Faringhi. Saadat Ali was thtm on the 
emsnud of Oudh; ho was the creature and the friend of the 
‘-'glish, but Wazir Ali, whom he had suj)planted, had intri- 
g’.u>d Avith Zanuin Shah, and would not only have welcomed, 
hni have subsidised also an Afghan force in his own douiinions. 
At the bottom of all our alarm, at that time, were sojue not 
mireasonable a 2 )prehensions of the ambitious designs oi' the iirst 
^a]M.leon, At all events, it was sound i)olicy to render Oudh 

o 2 
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}i<i\vi‘rful fur f:;uu(l ;i)nl jkpwcvIcss fur evil. To tlio aceuiujiliKli- 
ineiit of this it was ik i-i ssary tliat larjiu hudics uf ill-discijilined 
anil iiru;^ iiliirlv jiaiil native truujis in lliu .service uf the Nawah- 
\V ji/ir - i.'iNs'los I'aiidH thiit liatl hern a terror alik(5 to liiin anil 
to Ills |)eoj)lf shoukl ke r(>rth\vitU (liskaiuleA, and that l>rit,is]i 
litKips skofdd (Kcn]»Y llie’ir ^»\a(‘e. Now, already tlu‘ ^Va•/^v waB 
})ayin;j,' vmty-six laklis of rii})eeH, or nnire than tliree-(|iiartcr8 
oi‘ a million of moiiev, lor liis srJhsidiseii Ikitisli ti’oojis, and 
tljon^li iio was willing to (lisLaml his own levies, ainl tlierehy 
to seenif some sa\'ini;’ to tln^ State, it. was lint small in ]iro})or- 
lion to ihe exjiense of tin* mon' costly niachiiiery of British 
military defencf' imw to 1 h‘ suhstitutetl tor them. 'J'he addi¬ 
tional iainlrn to lo iin]»osed n]»on t hidh was little h'ss than 
half a million of money, and the nnfortnnate Wa/ir, whose 
resonr< OS liad Ix en strained to tlie. utmost to jiay th(‘ ]»revions 
sn])sid\, declared his inability to meet any luiiln r demands on 
liis tieasiiry. ddiis was what Lord Wellesley t'Xpeeteal—nay, 
more, it \Nas wliat he anted. If the A\'a/i]- could mjt pay in 
money, he eoiild pay in money’s worth. IL* had rich lands 
tlmt mioht he ccihal in perpetuity to the (\>in]>any hn* the 
punctual payijiciit of the suhsidy. So the (lovernoi--(jcnenil 
prc]>ar(‘il a treaty ((alino- tin* riMpiired juaivinces, and wdth a 
iormidalile array td' Lritish troo]>s at his call, dra{j:;ooncd tho 
\Va/ir into sullen sulmiissioii to tin* W’ill of the English Sultan, 
d’he new trt'aty was signed; and districts then yielding a 
million ami a hall’ of ni(»ne3’, and now nearly double that 
amount ol’ annual revenue, ])assed und(‘r tho administration of 
tlie Ih'ilisii (iovi'rnnuujt. 

Non', tJiis treaty —tlie last ever ratified ]>et\veen the two 
(iovi'rniuents - heiind tho Xawiih-W'azir to “establish in Jiis 
reserviMl dominions sneh a system of administration, to bo 
carrietl on by Ids own oflicers, as should he condueive to tho 
prosperity of his siihjeets, and Ih‘ calculated to secure tho lives 
and properties cd' the inhabitants,” and he undertook at tho 
same time “ always to advise with and to act in conformity 
to the Counsels uf tin* (dlieers (d' tlie East India Company.” 
But lJn‘ Englisli rnh r knew Avell tliat there was small hoj>e of 
these conditions being fuliiJleil. “ i am satisfied,” he said, “ that 
no effectual security can K* jirovided against the ruin of tho 
provinca* c»f Cudh until the exclusive management of the civil 
and military government of tliat country shall be transferred 
to tho Ciunpany under suitable prc»visions for the maintenanco 
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<.f Ins ExrelleiK*y mid liis fainlly.” lie siiw ]dalidy Ixd'nn^ liiiii 
tli<‘ l>r(‘akdo\Mi nt’ the ^vllole systiMii, and hidii'Ycd that in the 
<(»nrse nf a few yem’s |]i(‘ (*nti]'e adniinisfratioii of' fin* |>ri)vi»ieo 
Would ]>e tran.^ferred to the liand^ot'our Ilritish oHieers. 'Tlieri^ 
was one thiiej;, however, on whieJi he iWA not eah'ulah* the 
iiuMh'i'ation o\ his su(‘e,*ssovs. He Vn umI lu'ivly halt a century 
alter tlu'si' wonls W(‘r(‘ writ ten, and yet, thi‘ treaty ouUived hviu 
]ty many yi'ars. 

If tinui^ was, at any tim(‘, liope foi- ()iidh, under ])nrely 
nati\(‘ .'idministration, it was diirint;' tlie Nva/iI'sliij) of' S iadat 
Aii, lor he was not a i>ad man, and he ajipi'ars to hav(^ liad 
lather <'nliy;lit,emMl views with r('S])(‘et to some impoiianf ad¬ 
ministrative (| nest ions/' Ihit the opportunity was lost; .and 
whilst th(i (‘ounsi'ls ot' our llrltisli oHi(!ers did notliinj^ tor the 
j>eople, tln'i hayonets of oiir Hritish soldiiu's ri'strained thmn 
from doiiiy; aiiytliiny f'or tliemsidves. d’hus matters o-rew f'rom 
had to worse, and from worsi* to woi'st. ()ne (iovernor-t Iemu'al 
followed another; one liesident 1'o11ow(m1 anothm* ; one Wazii’ 
followed anotlier ; hut still tlie <;-reat tide of’(.‘vil inei'eased in 
volium', in darkness, and in d»*.pth. 

ihit, althouo'li the Nawiih-Wa/.irs of Oudh w'ere, douhtless, 
had rulers ami h.ad num, it must lie admitted that they were 
;j:o )d .allies. Fals** to their people falsi* to tlieir own manhood -- 
tliey wen* tian* to tin' jhitisli (h»vernment. ddn'y w<‘]'e nexair 
known to lu’eak out into op(*n hostility, or to smoulder in hidilen 
lr<‘aelnry .ai;’ainst us; and tliey rendered ^ood service, when 
tii»‘y (amid, to tlie Tower to wdii(jh tliey owed so little. d'h(*y 
s!i]»j)Ii(‘d our armies, in time of war, with ;j;r.ain ; they supplied 
us with earria^-e-eattle ; l^etter still, tliey sujipiied us witli casli. 
1’he*re was money in tlie, d’reasury of Lakhuao, wlnm thei’e 
was iioiHi in the Treasury of ( kileiitta ; and tlie time came when 
the Wa/ir’s cash was nee<led ]>y tlie Eritish ruler. J0n;Lt!»i^cd in 
uu extensive and costly war, Eord Hastine-s wanted two 


Sir Henry I.awnn/e -say.s that lie was “in ndvanre of tiie Bengali 
Eovyrnnu nt of tJjc day on revcjnn* jirranymii nts,” and L^ive.s two hirik'nijj; 
uetainr'.s of tiio fud. \S’jth durAcUrintir eandonr uful iiijfmrtiulity, l,uw- 
rvW‘o adds that S.aadat A .'a ni.'d'adfiiinhtratio/i was “niairdy uttrihntiihla to 
infor{( r nce, tlie r^.-smtiin-nt ho hdt for Inh o vn \yron;,rs, .and the 

fetcirio.'vs of houi witli which ho iiiint Jiavo- rcooivod all advice from his 
ej.jac'sors, no less than to tho impunity with wliich tin y onahlod iiim to jilay 
tile U tm\\d ~C<iU‘utt<i Itt vii ic, vol. iii. See al^o Lawroiice’s Essays, in 
'vhich tliis i»apcr is printed. 
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inilli(ji)K for ilio proseciitiou of liis great ciiter])ris(s. They 
were fortlieoTiiiiig at the right tiiiic; aud llio Jlritisli Govern- 
na nt \vore not niavilling in (‘xchange to liestow hotli titles and 
ten itories on llie azfr. times were ])ro]»itioiis. Tho 

suoei'hsliil elose of the Xiyuil war ]'lat*(‘d at onr disposal an 
nnhcallliy and imjiracticahle tract of country at the foot of tlio 
Hills. 'J’iiis “tcrai” ceded to ns hy tlje Ni]>alese was sold for 
a niilli(m of money to tin* W'a/ir, to wliose domains it was 
configimns, ai»d lie liimself exj>anded and l)loomc(l into a King 
nialci the fostming snn of Dritisli favour and alfecti«)n.* Tlio 
in((‘rc^t of tlie other million was }»aid away liy onr (lovernment 
to a triht' of Ondli }.(‘nsioners, who were md sorry to exciiaiige> 
tor a Jiiitish guarantee the erratic henevolencc of their native 
masters. 

It Would take long to trace the history cd’ tho progressive 
rnisruli* ot the ()udh dominions under a succc'ssion of sovereigns 
all of the same elass—]>assive ]»ermitters of evil ratlier than 
active poi]ictralors of ini(|uity, car<dcss ot‘, hut not njoicing in, 
tho siitiorin^js of their peojilie d'ln* rulers of ()iidh, whether 
Wa/iis or Kings, had not the energy to he tyrants. d'hey 
simply allowed things to take their eouise. Sunk in voliip- 
tnoinsm‘ss and jiollution, (dlen too horribly revi Iting to ho 
deseiihed, tliey gave iheinsehes iij) to the gnidaiiee of ])anderB 
ami ]>arasites, and eared not so long as thej-e wretehed creatures 
administered to their sensual a}>]»etites. Alfaiis of 8tato wore 
puslud aside* as painful iutrusiems. Ce>nuptK»n stalked e)])enly 
ahr<‘ad. Kvery one* had In’s ]>riee. 1‘laee, lionemr, justice— 
e verything was to ho he)Uglit. I'iddlers auel haihers, pimps 
and monntehanks, liecame great funetionaries. There were 
liigh revels at the eajdtal, wliilst, in the interior c>f the eeuintry, 
every kind of e iiormity was heing e*xere‘ised to wring from the 
helph bs p( (t}'h* the menu y whieli su]>}died tlu* indulgences ed‘ 
tlu Court. Jdueh of tlu* lanel wiis laimeel e*ut to large con- 


d<fhii Muli’olia .said tlial lln' 'o.ry unaliiai <4' “ Ids]\raj< bt}’of (ludli’* 
luade* l.iiM ."ii K. ** 1 lujike.” la* said, “a (alf, and Mitl< r Ijiiii to 

ll.row < IV liis MjV*Ttliuatr tilk*, aiul atMiiiu- t'<jiudil\ willi Hit* dt*^rade‘d n]ne- 
«< nfativt <»1 a lino c»f iiiouaroJi.s l(»\\liuni ins aiuestora liavt* ket u for uge^s 
roally or iiiUiiiialiy biikjirt?'' Sir Ikniy hawitnco j-eeiii.s to liavo tiiougkt 
tliut lids was j»rtris(*ly vhat was iiitnekd. ‘ "Jlio Xawak Gljazi-ud-dhi 
Haidar,” la- wroto, “was eucoiirajj;!*! t<> a.-suine lla* title of King; Lord 
Hustings caicnlatt d on this exciting a livaiiy latwetn iIk'O ndk aiiei Delili 
i’aUiilies .”—CalcHtto iftrntr, \ul. iii.; and Lssays, page lli». 
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tra(‘l(>rs, avIio exacted eviry 2X)Hsiblo farthing from ilie culti¬ 
vators; i'iiid were not soliloni, upon coiuplaiut ot oxtortiiai, 
made, unless iii(|nirv were silenced by corruption, 1o dis^orj^e 
into ilie royal treasury a large jnirtion of their gains. IMurders 
of the most revolting tyjui, gang-robberies of the most out¬ 
rageous character, were committed in oj>en daN'. d’here wtua* 
no ( V>urts of Justice exce])t at Jiahhiiao ; no Polic^o but at tlie 
eajutal and on tlio frontier. Tim Jlritisli trooj^s wen^ con- 
llnually ealU^d out to eo(‘rc(' refractory l.tiidliohh'rs, and t(» 
stimulate revenue-colk'ction at tlie ])oint of tlie hayoiujt. d’ho 
hov(*reigu—\Va/ir or King—kn(‘\v that tlu'V would do their 
lint V ; knew that, umhu- tlu^ obligations of the treaty, his 
authority would bo 8U})p{)rted; and so h(^ lay scauire in Ids 
Zenana, and tichlled whilst his (;ountry was in ilauu'S. 

And so years ])asse<l; and ever went thiua^ fi'om tlu^ Uc'sidency" 
to the (’ouncil-ciiamher of the Siijumme (iovernment the sani(5 
uiivarying story of frightful misrule, liesiihmts ex])ostuhit»cxl, 

< iovernors-tleneral })rotested against it. The 2 >i'‘>t.<‘sts in (bie 
course became threats. 'J'iine after timcj it was announc’CMl to 
lh(; ruh'rsof Uudh that, uidess some great and immediate retbrms 
were-introdiK’ed into the system ol* adniinistrjition, tlie British 
t Government, as lords-jiaramount, would have no coursci hd‘t to 
them but to assume the direction of atfairs, and to reduce tlu^ 
sovereign of Oudh to a pensioner and a ]>agc‘ant. 

r»y no man was the jirincijdci of non-intc.‘r(erene(; su]»jK)rted 
more strenuously, both in theory and in jiractiee, than by Lord 
Wd liam Bentiuek. But in the atfairs of this Oudh State he 
considered that he was under a righteous m;c(‘SHity to interfere. 
Ill April, 18:»1, he visited Ijakhnao ; and there, distirndly and 
emphatically told tlie King that “unless his territories woi’Ci 
governed ujiou other jirinciples tiuin those hitherto followed, and 
;he ])ros})erity of the ])eo})lo madci the; jirimdpal object of his 
aduninistration, the iirecedents aflonled by the jirimupalities of 
the Karnatik and Tanjiir would lie ajiidied to the kingdom of 
t hidli, and to the entire management of tin; country, and the 
Iving would be transmuted into a State juisoner.” This was 
no mere formal harangue, but the deliberate enunciation of the 

< Government of India ; and to increase? tin? impiession which it 
was c^alculatecl to ..lake on the mind of the King, the warning 
Was afterwards eommnnieuted to him in Avriting, But, sjiokeu 
or written, the Avoids were of no avail. lie? threw liimself more 
than ever into the arms of jKirasites and jiaiiders ; plnnged more 
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(•]i1y into dcTjuiclioiA' tlwin 1 ri’nro, niid ojKiily \'i()lat(d all 

(■(H iM V a]>])(*aviiiji‘ diunk in ihr ]inl)li(‘ sticcts of l^akLnaC).^ 
\\itli lh(‘ conuptioii of tlir <'ourt tlu* disordcis of ilu* roiintj-y 
in(i(‘as<*d. 'J'lio crisis scniK'd now io liavc ai’riA'cd. A coni- 
nmnication w;is inad(‘ to tin* ('uurt of Oudli, tliat ‘•instructions 
to jissinnc tijo ^-ovcniiucnt of tin* C(jniitry, if cii-ciniistaiiccs 
should rmdrr such a measure ma-essary, liad ari'i\'ed, ajid tliat 
their execution was sus]>end<‘d merely in the h"])0 that tho 
n(erssit\’ of enforeinsi; lliem mi^ht ho, <j]>viated.” 

l»ut in what manner was the administration to he ass\imed - 
in AN hat manner w.js tho im])roA’(mj<*nt of tlie c ount I'y to hc‘. 
hrou^lit about hy the* intorveiition of the Drilish ( hnauaimcuit ? 
'J'h< ]•(! were (lUJcn^ni courses o|M*n to us, and were all diii- 

j^oiilly c<<nsi(lere<]. W'e mii;Iit a])p<»iiit a 3[inistei- cd’ our own 
soloctiou, an<l rule throiiLih iiim hy tin* a<i;c‘n<‘y of tlu' Jh'sideiit. 

miolit de yose* t\io rulin'^ sovered'^AN, and set wy aAtotlier and 
mote hoprlul s|><‘eimon of royalty in liis ]daeo. d\'emio;lit place 
the (Muintiy under llurojtoan administration, tdl tlie 

suiplus K'venues to tlu^ i\in^. ^\’o mi;j:ht assume th(‘ entire 
oo\'( Inment, reducing: tin* Kino-to a uieic* tit iilar dionitaiy, and 
oi\'ino him a tixt'd share of l!u‘ annual revenue's. ()r we mioht 
annc'X the <ountry outrioht, oivino- him so many laklis of m])c‘es 
a ye ar, Asilliout relereau'C' to the ri'Vc inus ot‘ the ]'rinc'ijiality. 
d’lie ahh si and most expe rienced 1 mlian state smen of the day 
had I (Mil invite'd tooive' t hc'ir (*])inions. Mah'olm ami Medcalte* 
s]te»ke’ tVeely out. '1 lie* lirst of the ahove sehe-me'S sca'inc'd to 
re-prc'sout the' milde st feu'm e»1‘iiite'rfe-ie'm e'; hufhotli the seddier 
anel the' e ivilian unhe'sitat ino'ly t e-je'cte d it tis the' most enliems, 
auel in }»rac‘tlce', tlic' me)st i tiinous e»f all intc'i ]»e sition. Far 
lic'tter, they said, te» se't u]> a newY K ino, or c ven to assume the 
oe,ve ftiiiunt for euirse'l ve's. Dut 1 liose* an e'le' elaNs an hen native 
ei^na^1ie's wcic' not consieh'rcel unmixeel e\ils. and native insti- 
tutie-ns ANe rc ne»t ]»ure aheuninations in emi eyes. Anel it was 
tiieuiolit tliat ANc^ iniojit ahstime file aelininistia!ieui of Oudh, hut 
not tea-ourse'l ve s. J t Avas ^Jlon^'lll tjjat tin* Dritisli ( hA'ernnjent 
miolit Iccome tIm oiiaielian anel tjnstec'ed tiic' ]\i}»o-of (tudJi, 
administer his alfairs tlironoJi native* aoeuicv anel in aceeuelance 

* 'riiis AA'us N;iKJir-ud-dia Ihiitiar—the >vev»nel of the tJudli kings, and 
j>e'rha]\s thi' AVoi>t. I .^j>e ak duhioii-ly, hoNveve'i', of the ir (‘oiii]iarative inC-Tils. 

('ohitie 1 Sle c iiuui ^e'eiuK to luive tleaight thfU heiiiiLdit haA e- e xtractoil more 
ge>o(l emt of Ntuai-uel-diij than eait of any eT the rest. 
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witli iiativi' iiistitiitioiis, aiul ])ay L“V(‘rv single ru])ee into lln^ 
loyal treasury. 

Hiis was the sclieine of Lord AN’illiani Ihnitiiiek, a man of 
niisiirpassed lionosty and Justiia^; and it met witli lavonral>](‘ 
ae(o|)tanee in Jjeadenliall-stna't. 1di(‘ (\nirt of Dinadois at 
that tim(‘, true to tin* old traditions of t]i(‘ (N^mpany, W(‘r<* slow 
to encourag(^ their agents to s<‘ek juadtexts for tln^ exti'iision of 
lindr dominions. 'Lhe d(‘S]>atches whieli tliey sent out to India 
were for the most ])art (listinguishi'd hy a ])raist‘s\ ortliy modiu'a 
tion; sonu‘times, indited, hy a nohlo frankness and sim‘(‘rity, 
Avliieh shewed that tie* authors of tliem wiu't^ ahova^all disguist's 
and ])retcnces. ddiey now looked the Oudh husiness faii’ly iii 
tJio fa(;e, hut lio])ing stili against lioja*, fliat tJnu'c^ might he souh} 
aimdioration, tiny su/ltuv'd, atOu* the reet'ijd. (d* Ijonl Wh'lliaju. 
iientinck’s r(‘])oi't, a year ti) ])ass away, and then anothei* yoar, 
hid'ore issuing auilioriiativc^ ordios, and tiien tlu^y sent torth a 
(h spateh, wdiieli was int(‘nd(‘d to bring \\ie whole .n\\y ny 
(ju(‘stioii to a iinal issue, d'hoy s]>ok(i of the leelings 
which tli(5 de})lorahle situation of' a country so long and so 
nearly connected wdth tlnun liad <e\(ut(Ml in their minds-of* the 
ohligations wdiicli such a stat<^ of things im])osed U]>()n tlnun-— 
of the necessity of finding means of (‘ffeeting a great alte.ra- 
lion. ddiey aeknowledg(al, as tla*y liad aelcnowh‘dg('d ])et‘or(‘, 
iliat our {*onm‘xioii w'ith tin* country had iargidy eontriImted 
lo the suffejings of the j»eo])le, iiiasmiieh as it had affoi'ded 
]>rotection to tyranny, and renden'd ho]>eless tln^ r(‘sistane(i of 
the o])])ressed.* Tdiis made it th(i mon; inenmhent upon tliem 
to ado])t measures for the mitigation, if not the^ removal, of 
the (‘xisting t^yil. d'hey eouhl not look on wdiilst tln^ ruin 
of tlu^ country was coiisunnnate<l. It was C(‘rtain that some¬ 
thing must lie dune. ]>ut what Avas that something to he? 
d'heii they set in array helont them, somewhat as I liaye 
doneaho\(*, the dilfererit ineasnres which might he resorh'.d to, 
and, dw(‘lling u])on tlic* course whicli Ikmtinck liad r(?com- 
nn'iidcd, ])hie(*d in the liainLs of tlie (iovenjor-ffCneral a flisere- 
tionary jxnver to carry flic ]>io]>oscd measure into effect at such 

* For u long tinu* '!« wa^ have; isaid, oiir lrfK)j).s w« i(* cniployf cl by tin; King’rf 
officers to aid them in the colleetion of the revenue; thcrehy iietive, hh tlie 
i.oiirt frankly describrd it, a.-^ “ in^trunlentrt of cixtortion an<l vengeance.’* 
Tills Kcaiidal no loiigt'r existed ; bat ojir battalions W( re still stationed in the 
country, ready to dragoon down any o}»t ii iiisurrcction that might r< suit from 
the Hiisgoveriimeiit of Oudh. 
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])eriocl, and in Biicli a manner as niij^lit 8eeni advisable, but 
with tlie utmost possilde coriBidrration for the Kin^, wliose 
eoiisent to tlie })ro]K)sed arranj^ement was, if ]»ossil>le, to })(> 
obtained. Jt was sii^f^ested tliat all the titles and honours of 
Hovendgnty should remain with Ids ]\[aj(‘sty as befon*; that the 
rev(‘nu(‘s should b(3 mainly expended in the admiidstration and 
the imjiroveimait of tln^ i:ountry, and thateitlua* the surplus, or 
a fixed sti})end, shouhl bo assigned to the Kin^j;. Hut, at the 
sam(3 tim(‘, tin; (*ov('niment were instrmded, in the event of 
tli(‘ir j»roc(‘edino'to assume the administration of the country, 
distinctly to announce that, so soon as the necessary reforms 
should h:ivc‘ betui cll\‘ctcd, the administration of the countiy, as 
in th(5 case of Xa;j;pur, would be restonal to its native rulers. 

C!olonel dolm Ijow, of whose charact(‘r and career I have 
aln-Jidy spoken, Avas tlnui lh.‘sident at Lakhnao. ddu*. despatch 
of the(^)Ul■tof I )irectors, authorizing; thc^ t(‘m])orary iissunijition 
of tli(' (iovc rniiKUit of Oudh, was communicated to him, and ho 
jaindensl over its contents. The scheme a]>[)eared in his (‘yc's 
to be (listiiicidshed by its nuHleratiou and humanity, and to be 
one (d‘ a singularly disinteresU‘(l charactiu’. Hut lie was con- 
vinci^d that it would 1 h' misundeistinxl. Ife said that, howeyer 
]uiro the motives of tlie Hritisli (Jovernment nii^dit be, tlie 
natives (d’ India would surely beli(‘Ve that we had taken the 
country ior (Uii’sid vc‘S. lie recommendcMl tin; adoption of 

another nu*t]iod of obtaining' tlie same end. Fully imjirossed 
witli th(^ necessity of removing the reieaiin^ Kiii^‘, iSasar-ud~ 
din, he a<l\is('d the (Jovernmcnt to sad up another ruler in his 
jdaci' : and in order tliat th(3 measuie mii!;ht be above all sus- 
[>icion, to al(Stain from receiving a sinyle ru]>ee, or a sinij;le acre 
of e-round, as the ])rice of Ids elevation. “ ^Vhat 1 recommend 
is this,” he said, “that the next heir sliould be invested with 
tlie full poAvers of sovereie;nty ; and that th(‘ jieojde of Oudh 
should continue to live under their oavii institutions.” lie had 
faith in the character of that next heir; he believed that a 
(dian^(‘ of men would produce a chane;e of measures ; and, at all 
evtuits, it Avas Imt bare justice to try the exi)erini(‘nt. 

Hut, bclori‘ anythin^; Imd been done by the (ioA'crnment (»f 
India, in accordance Avith tlu* discretion dek\L;ated to tliem by 
the Oourt of Diretdors, the experiment Avliieh Loav had suggested 
inaugurated itself. Not without suspieitui of jioison, but really, 

I believ(‘, killed only by strong drink, Nasar-ud-diii Haidar died 
on a memorable duly night. It Avas a crisis of no coinmou 
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magiiitiulc, for ilierc was a succession ; and largo 

iKxlics of lawless nnlivo trooi^s in Laklinao wcie ready tosiriko 
at a inoinent’s notice. Tlio cool courago of ]jow ami his assis¬ 
tants saved the city from Ji deluge of blood. An uncle of tlio 
deceased J^rince—an old man and a cri}>]de, res])ectid)le in liis 
feebleness—was declared King, with the consent of the llritish 
(ioverninont ; and the independence of Oudh had another lease 
of existence. 

Jjord Auckland was, at that time, Govt'rnor-Cleneral of India,. 
Tin' new King, who could not but feel tliat he was a (u*<'ature 
of the llritish, ])l(‘dged hiniself to sign a lu'w treaty. And sc^on 
it was laid before him. d'hat the engagc'inents of tin* old tn'aty 
had bec'ii violated, day alter day, year after yciir, foi* more than 
a third ])art of tin' C('utury, was a fact too ])atent to be (pies- 
tioned. The inisgovcrnment of the country was a cdironic; 
]>rcach of treaty. Whether the Kritish or the Oudh Ciovern- 
nient were more ia*s]Huisible for it was soim^what doubtful to 
( Very clear understanding and every unprejudicaid mind. ^J'ln^ 
source of the failure was in the treaty itself, whicdi tln3 author 
of it well knew from tin; first was one of imiiossible fuliilment. 
Ihit it was still a breach of trcjity, and there was another in the 
entertainment of vast numb(;rs of soldiers over and abov<^ the 
St ijailated allowance. '^I’hose native h'vies had gradually swolhui, 
according to Kesident Low’s calculations, to the bulk of seventy 
thousand men. Here was an evil not to be longer permitted; 
Wonder, indeed, was it that it should have bec‘U pcuunitted so 
ionj.:. This the new treaty was 1o remedy; no less than the 
continued nial-adininistrati(jn of the country by native agency. 
It provided, therefore, that in the event of any fiirther-])ro- 
tracted misrule, the Lritish (Government slnmld bo entithul to 
a])point its own oflicers to the management of any part, small 
or great, of the province ; that the ohl native levies should be 
abandoned, and a new force, commanded l>y I British ohicers, 
organised in its place, at the cost of the Oudh Government. 
Lut there was no idea of Umching, in any other way, the 
r(‘V(‘nue8 of the CMUintry. An account was to he rendered of 
ev(Ty rupee received and expended, and the balance was to bo 
paid punctually into the Oudh Treasury. 

Tiiis was the alxe don, often cited in later years as the (Judh 
Treaty of 18o7. Authentic history recites that the (government 
<’f India were in throes with it, but the strangling liand of 
higher authority crushed all life out of the thing l^elbrc it had 
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a fact. trcaly was wIh)]]^^ and afscliitely dis- 

all<>\v(Ml ])y t]j(‘ (iovcriiiiH'iit.* TJicy took i*sjH*cia] excep- 

lioii to the <‘s1al>]islmiciit ol'llie ii(‘W aiixiliaiy lorcc, whicli was 
to cost tlir ()udli 'Id(*asnry sixloon lakhs ol‘ nijurs a year; for, 
with all the jnne lo;;'ic of ]ioiH‘siy, they said that llie treaty of 
ISOl liad iiiado it eom]ndsory on th(‘ llritish Government to 
provide* f(»r tin* di'leiice^ ol' tlio country, ami that a laio;o tract of 
territory had lx eii crd(*d witli tlio <*xpn‘ss ohj«ct of sc'cnrin^ 
tin* ]»aymrnt ol‘ tin* troops necessary lor tliis purpose. If, then, 
it were expedient to oreanise a fresh force' under Urilish ofti(‘ers, 
it was lor tin* <'oni}>any, not for tin; ()mlh < iov(‘rnnu'nt, to 
de-fVay the ex]>enses e>f tin* ne‘W h*vy. Jhit not only on tlu'se 
naoiimls did tln'y ol)j(*et to tin* treaty. It is true that, a, lew 
N'cars lu't'ore*, tln'V had i;iv('n tin* (Jovernor-( h*neral disere- 
t ionary powa-r t'* deal, as in* thonc,-ht hest, with the disordc'is of 
()udh, even to tin* e‘xt(*nt of a tem]>oiary assiinijdion of tlio 
iZ'overnment ; hut this antJiority had hee-n issinxl at a tiniewlnm 
Nasar-ud-din, (tf whose; viei<ius incapacity the-y had liad many 
\ea]‘s‘ e-xpe'rieiiee*, sat upon tin* thri jn*: and tin- llonn* (lovern- 
nnmt wen* strongly of e»pini<'n that the in'w Kini;*, of wJiosc 
eliaracfer lhe\ had reex'ivexi a favouiahle* account. ou;,!;]jt to he 
alloN\<'d a fail- tiial, unde r tin* ]u-ovisions ed‘ the ti-eaty existing 
at tin* time* of his acce'ssion to tin* tliiaun*. d in y therefe»ro 
elirc'e'ted the ahrogat ion, not e»f any one art icle*, luit <»f the e'litire; 
treaty, ^\ishine•, Imwe'Ver, the annulnniit of llu* treaty to 
ap]>e*ar ralln r as an ae*l of jjraee* from the* (love rnment of India 
than Jis tin* lesnlt of ])e>siiiv(* and uin*oneliti<aial instructions 
Ironi Mnglaml, they gave- a large elise-! e-t ion to the* (ieevernor- 
(M-rie-ral as te* tin- inoeh* e»f aninaincing this ahrogatiem to the 
(’oui t ol' Laklinao. 

ddn* r(‘ceij»t of these eerdeis elisturhe*el and ]KT]dexeeI tlie 
(io\ e‘rnor-( M iie-ral. Arrange-ments lor tin- oi gaii i^ation of tin; 
()udh auxiliary Ihi'ce- liad already aeivane-cel too far to aelmit of 
the susj>ensi(ui < d'the* me asuia*. It was a se-ason. In >w<-ve r, of dilli- 
(*ulty and su]i]'om (1 elange-r, fe>r the s<*tMls of tin* .Vfghan war had 
]»een se)\\n. .'^euiu*, at least, «d* eun* regular troops in ()ndh weic 

wante'tl to de* oni- own weak : so, in any ^ie‘^\ ot tin* ease, it was 
iie-(a‘ssar\' to Idl tin ir ]daees. 'I lie Anxiliarv J’oiee, therefore, 
xvas ind te> he- aricsie-el in its lorinalioii. hut it was to he main- 

* '1'! at is l(» kijiV. hy tin St <-re t ( ’oniinitte'c, who had. hy A( t ef l^irlijuiU lit, 
sj eci. 1 I ew\e rs in this naUtt i « r -n akiag. 
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tainod at the (’ompauy’H expeiiso. Tntiiuation to lliis eflVct wa» 
to tlio Kiui;' in a lettor from tln^ (TOVornor-(lonoral, \vlu(‘li, 
at't(‘r ao(]naiiitint; liis Majesty that tlie I>ritish (lovernment- luul 
(let(‘rmineil to relit^vo liim of a hnrden wliirli, in tlio ('..vistinjj; 
state ot‘tlu^ country, niij^lit liave iinposr‘d hea\’itM‘ (‘xactioiis on 
the p(‘op](; than tliey W(‘ll were a])le to hear, «‘Xpressed a Htroni^* 
]io])e tliat tile, Iviii^ would t<cc\ in tlu* relaxation of tliis demand, 
pK)dr(‘ason loi- ap])lyin^his surplus rev'eriiies tirstly to tli(‘ relief 
of op])ressivc ta\ati(jn, and, setamdly, to tlui prostuuition of usfd'nl 
puhlic works. Out nothing was said, in tliis hotter, ahout tln^ 
ahro^ation of the (aitire tn^aty, nor was it de'siicd that thii 
Ih'sident, in Ids conterenees with the Kin^ or his minister, 
sliould say anythin;j; on tliat snhjoct. d'he (iov(‘rnoj*-( Jenora,!,. 
still ho])in^' that tlie Ifonn? (iovoriumuit mi}j;ht he indnecal to 
consent to th(‘ terms of tin' tn'aty (the condition of the auxiliary 
forc(i alom^ (‘xcluded), abstained from an a(‘knowlcd<;in(3nt whi(dj, 
lui helie.V('d, would weaken the authority oi‘ liis (iov('rnineut. 
Hut this was a. mistake, and worse than a mistakee It ladraycd 
an absence of moral courage not (sasily to h(3 justified or 
forgiven. Idle Home (ioviTiiment never {K.'knowled^ed tlio 
validity of any later treaty tlian that which faird Wellesley 
liad negotiated at tlu^ comnnmcenient of tlie century. 

Such is the history of the treaty of IS;>7. It, was never 
(‘arried out in a sin^h* ])arti(;ular, and seldom heard of a^ain 
until after a lapse of nearly twenty years, exeejit in a collection 
of treaties into which it cre]it by mistake.* And, for some 

* Miu'li \ois <l to h(? made oat of thin oiroinaHtarioe—Imt flu? iiiiH- 

takc* of ;in under Secretary eaniiot ^ive validity to a treaty which tlio liij^licHt 
authorities refused to ratify. If Lord Auckland was unwilling to declan; tin; 
nullity of the treaty b( cause its nullilication hurt the pride of his (Government, 
the Home (rovcrnment showed no such unwillingneH.s, for, in 18118, tin; 
following return was made to I’ariiament, under the signature' of on(3 of tJio 
Secretaries of the Hoard of (Jontrol : 

“There lias been no treaty concluded with the jireHcnt King of Oudh, 
wljich has been ratified by tin; (Jonrt of Directors, with tin* approbatiijii of 
the Commisbioners for the affairs r)f India. (Signed) It. (lounoN. 

“India Bmird, 3rd July, 1838.” 

It mubt, liowever, be admitted, on the oUkt band, that, years after tliia 
date, even in the Lakhnao Ke.sidency, the treaty was held to be valid. In 
(Jctober, 1803, Colon Sleenian wroU; to Sir Janies Hogg: “The treaty of 
1837 gives our Government amph* autliorily to take tlie whole udministration 
on ourselves.” And again, in 1854, to Colonel Low : DurGovoriirnent would 
be fully autliorise-d at any time U) enforce the pmuilty prescribe*! iu your treaty 
of 1837.” This was doubly a mistake. The treaty wm.s certainly not Low*«. 
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time, iinlciMl, lit lie was lieanl (»f Oudli itself. A Native State 
is never so near to (l«*atli, but tliat it may Im-couio fjnit<! lialo and 
lusty ajj;ain wlaoi tie? eiH‘r^'i(*s and aetiviti(‘s of tln^ JLitish are 
<‘n|:;rossed by a for(‘ii;‘?i war. Now, it Jiappc'iied that, for some 
limci to <‘ome, the IJrifisli had <]nite a ero|> of foia‘i|j^ii wars. 
First, the L;rt at Af;j;‘hanistan war of Auckland, which made him 
wliolly ba^'lfid (»f Oiidh- dier Fenjtl(‘ and her Kin^—her 
sorrows and her sensualities. TJaui tlim’e warn tlio Sindh war 
of idlenl)or(»n;L;h, intemh'd to wash out by a small victory tlm 
.vtain of a t;Teat <lefeat, but fix ini:; a, still (h‘e]»t'r stain u])on the 
eharacter <»f tin* nation ; and next tin? iitu'cc^ .Maiiitlnl onslaUi;‘ht, 
wlii(*h followed closely U]>on it. d'lnm theia? was the invasion 
from lu'vond tlH‘ SatlaJ, and tla^ first Sikh war, in wliieh 
Ilardinti'e was most ndiietantly imnaustal. A1 toi^tdher, some 
<'i;i;ht years of incessant, w'ar, with a ]>ros])ecl of further strife, 
kept tlie swoj-d out of tlu‘ scabbard and tlie ]»ortfolio out of the 
hand, d laui Oinlh was sale in its insignitieanee and obstuirity. 
Mor(‘ov('r, ()udh was, us before, loyal and syni])athisin^, and, 
although fh(^ li<»ardings of Saadat. Ali had loiig since ])cen 
S(juandei‘e<l, there was si ill mom'V in the dheasnrc'-ehests of 
Laklimm. Ihit jteace eann*, and with it a new' birtli of danger 
t(» (lie* rulers (d* that misruh‘;l ])iovince. d’here Jiad beam no 
<*hange foi' thc‘ better; nay, rather lluue had been ehangt‘ for 
the worse*, din ing the years of our conflicts b<*yend the frontier. 
One Frinc(' had sueceedetl anotln*!' only to emnlaie the vices of 
his ancestors with certain sj>ecial variations of his owm. And 
wlu‘n Lord llanlingt;, in the (pfud, interval betwa‘en the two 
Sikh w ars, turned Ids thoughts towairds the king<loiiL of Oudh, 
he found W'ajid Ali Shah, tlien a young man in liio first year 
of his r(*ign, giving fonl promise of sustaining the character of 
flu* lh)yal llouse.^ 

With tlu* same mo<lerati<)n as had been shown hy Lord 
^\dlliam Leiitinek, but also witli the same strong sense of the 
paramount duty of tlu,* Lritish (ioverument to arrest the dis- 

* Tlirre was s'*!ncthing in the muiitH*r fatd to tie riincts of Oiulli. 

(ihazbu(l*iha llaulur dit*d in 1827 ; Nasar-U'1-din in IsUT ; and Uin ,ji<l Ali 
Shall in 1817. 'fhc la^^t named sueivoded, in 1812, tlu* thl King, wlioiu wo 
iuid get up, and trom whost* better elmracti r ihen* njijM an d at one time to be 
some liopi* <tf all improved administration. lUit, mpax hiiptrii nhi hivper^ 
he was, for all purjtosis of government, as iiu*om]u teTit as his predc- 
eessors. His besetting infirmity was avarice, nud he .itemed to care for 
nothing so long as the treaeure-chest was lull. 
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i.nlers -(vliicli ha.l so lonp; T>e<'n proying upon the vitals of tlio 
country, I.or>l Uaraingv liftol up his voieo in caincsl rcinon- 
ranee an.l solemn warning; uiul the young King eowere. 
Keaeatli the keen glance of the clear l.luo eyes that were turned 
ni.on him. There were no vague w'ords in that a.lm..nition ; no 
iineertain souna in their utterance. >yi'ijid .\li Sliah was <lis- 
tinetly told that the elenuMiev of the I’.ritish (loverniiKint would 
allow him two years id' gra. c; hut that if at the end of that, 
ocriod of probation then' w, re no manifest signs id imi.roveinent, 
the IJriti.sli flovernment could, in the interests (d Imnianity, 
no loim-.'r righteously abstain from interfering peremptorily 
and absolutely for tlie introduction of a system id adimnistratloii 
.aleulatcd to restore onl-r an.l i-rosperity to the k.ng.loni o 
()uilli. 'TIk; di.scn'lioiuirv power liiitl yciirs ludoic been pliifbMl 
in the hands .d' the < lovernor-t ieneral, and these admonitions 
f.iilin.", it would assuiv.lly be exercise.!. A g.'imral ..utlii.o <d 
ih.' limans, by whi. h the adniinistrati.m might lie ret..ruled, was 
laid d.iwn in a ni.uiioran.lum r.'a.l aloud to the King; an.l it was 
a.hle.l that, if his Map'sty c.r.lially eiilercl into tie. plan, lie 

nii.dit have the satisfa.'ti.ui, within the si..'Ciiie.l iH ri...! of tw.i 
Vi'i'n-s, of eli.-ekiiig and era.li.-ating the worst abiis.'s, an.l, at tl... 
'sanm time, of maintaining his own autlmrity an.l the nativ.. 
insliluti.u.s .,f his kiiigd.u.i unimpaire.l-biit that if 1... sl.oiil.l 
adher.' t.. his ..1.1 evil wavs, ho must be pr..parc.l i..r the alter- 


iiiitive uiid it.s 

ISe.vv..us an.l excitable at all times, an.l gr.iatly afb'.de.l by 
th w.ir.ls, the King . ssayed to speak ; but the ]...w.'r .if uttor- 
anee ha.l g..ne fr.mi him. S.. he t....k a she.'t of pap.-r and wr.. o 
ui..m it, tliat he thaiik.d the tb.vernor-fl.m.Tal, an.l w.,ul.l 
r.gar.l his ciinsels as tlmugh they ha.l been ad,Iresse.l by a 
I'ath.-r t.) his son. 'J'h. re are m, c.iiinsels s.. habitually disie- 
garde.l; the King, tlmr. foiv, kept his wor.l, Imlieved roi.i t ... 
I.res.nce of the (lovernor-den.ual his agitation subsi.b.d, and he 
1...1ook himsidf. witlmiit a thought of the future, to his old 
.ourses. Fi.l.llers ami daiK.-crs, singing men an.l euniiehs, were 
sulfere.l t.. nsurp the government an.l to ahs.irh the revenues .d 
the . ouiitry. 'I'he evil inlluenee of these vile i.ai.d.iis and para¬ 
sites was felt tliroughont all conditions oi society ami in all 
parts of the com ry. Sunk in the nttenn.ist ahys.ses of eii- 
!-‘..bling .Icbanchery, the. King pushed aside the husiiiess whi.di 
h.- f.dt himself iiicapahle ..f transacting, ami went in search of 
new pleasures. Stiiuulat..'d to the utm.ist liy unnatural excite- 
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Truants, liis titcs sijfiaird l>y tlu‘ drhaiiclieries of tlio 

Z<‘]iaTiJi, uiid, with an iiii(h‘rst-mdin^ oniasculatt'd to tlio i)oint 
(>f childiHhiH'ss, lie turned to tlu* more harmless delij^hts ot 
daii(‘inj 2 ;, and drumming, and tlrawin^, and manniactnring 
small rhymes. Had he devotefl hims<‘lf to tlies(‘ ]mrsnit8 in 
priv’ato lilh, there would have hern small harm in them, hut 
o\'erjo\a‘<l with his sueerss as a musician, lie w(‘iit about th(3 
ero\\'de<l st re(‘fN of i.aklinao with a hi<; drum round liis neck, 
strikintr as miieh Tioise out ot* it as lie could, witli all the 
e\t ravae;auee <)f ehiIdisli dcdiixht. 

d he two years of "^u'oluvtion Ivad yassi^l away, and the l>rvt\sh 
Ih'sidiuit re])ort(‘d tliat “ the Kin'j; had not, since the tiovernor- 
(ieiieraVs visit in Oetoher, iStT, shown any si<;'ns of hidn^' 
awari' (d* the n'sjionsihility h(‘ incurred.” “In fact,” he added, 
“ 1 do not thinlv that Ids Ma.j(‘sty (^an ev(‘r 1x3 hroii^ht to feel 
tile r(‘S{)onsihilities of sov(‘i*eii;'nty stnm^ly (*nou<j;h to he in- 
(huM'd to Ixxir that, portion ol‘ tin/ imrden of its duties that must 
nee ssarily dev(dv<‘ upon him ; he will always ccaillde it to tlu^ 
worthless minions wlio are ke]>t for his amusements, and enjoy 
mxelusivelv liis soididy and his eoniidenc(‘.” So the time had 
arrived whmi th(‘ Ilritish (Jovernnumt iniiiht have righteously 
assumed th(‘ administration of ()udh. ddie King liad justly 
ineurrisl the ]>ena]ty, hut the paramount power was in no hastt^ 
to intlict it. iiord Dalhousie was (lovarnordGeneral of India; 
luit again the external contlicis (d* tlie Ilritish were the salva¬ 
tion (d* tli(‘ sovereignty of Oudh. d’he l\'injah was in flames, 
and one(‘ more Lakhnao was forgotten. The comjuest of the 
Sikhs ; tin* annexation id* their country ; the new Ihirniese xvar 
and its results; the lajises of which 1 have sjioken in my last 
1 hapfer; and many itnjiortai;! allairs of internal administration 
of whiidi I have yet to speak, ocoujded the (‘ver-active mind of 
Lord Dalhousie until tlu' last year of his reign ; hut it was felt 
hy every one, who knew and jiondered over the wretched state 
of the country, that the day of reckoning was ap])roaching, and 
that the llritisli Government ctudd not much longer shrink 
from the performance cd* a duty imposed upon it hy every 
consideration of humanity. 

(/olonel JSleeman was then Kesident at Lakhnao. He was a 
man of a liberal and humane nature, thoroughly acquainted 
with the character and feelings, the institutions and usages of 
the l>eoplo of India. No man had a larger toleration for the 
short-comings of native Governments, because no one knew 
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liftter how much our own political fiystom had a^j:;ravatod, if 
it liad not produced, the evils of whi(di wo most complained, 
lint ho sympathised at the same time ac-utoly with the sulTor- 
iii^s of the people living under those native Ciovornments; and 
his sym])athy overcjimo his toleration. Having lived all his 
adult life in India — tlio greater part of it in. or on the borders 
of, the Native States—lie was destitute of all overweening pre- 
])ossossions in favour of European institutions and the “blessings 
(if British rule.” But the more ho savv% on the sjiot, of the ter¬ 
rible ellects of the misgovernnient of Oudh, the more eonvdnced 
he was of the paramount duty of the British (lovernmont to 
step in and arrest the atrocities whudi were converting one of 
the linest ])rovinces of India into a moral ]>est-house. In 1H4*J 
and 1850 he made a lour through the interior of the country, 
lie carried with him the ]>restigo of a name second to none in 
India, as that of a friend of the [loor, a protector of the weak, 
end a redresser of their wrongs. (Jonveu'sing freely and 
familiarly in the native languages, and knowing well the 
i haraeter and the feelings of the jieojde, ho had a manner that 
inspired confidence, and the art of extracting from every man 
the information which he was best able to afford. During this 
tour in the interior, he noted down, from day to day, all the 
most striking facts whicli wore hronglit to his notice, witli the 
In flections which were suggested hy tliem; and the whole pre- 
s<*nted a revolting jiicture of the worst typo of misrule—(jf a 
feebleness worse than despotism, of an a]>atliy more productive 
of In.man suffering than the worst forms of tyrannous activity. 
In the absence of all controlling authority, the strong carried 
on everywhere a war of extermination against the weak. Power¬ 
ful families, waxing gross on outrage and rapine, built forts, 
c(dlected followers, and jullaged and murdered at discretion, 
without fear of justice overtaking their (irimos. Nay, indeed, 
ihe greater the criminal the more sure he w'as of protection, for 
h<‘ could purchase immunity with his s})oil. 'Idiere was hardly, 
indeed, an atrocity committed, from one end of the country to 
t he other, that was not, directly or indirectly, tlic result of the 
j>rofligacy and corruj»tion of the Court.* 


* “ The Taliikdurs keep Hkj eoijnlry in a per])etual Htato of diwlurbance, 
and render life, proj>erty, and induatry everywhere iiesecun*. Whenever tlu^y 
•j'nirrcl with each other, or with the lfK*al autlioritioM of tlie Government, from 
whatever cause, they take to indiscriminate plunder and murder—over all 
VOL. I. H 
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Snell waB (\>loTn l Sleornaii’K rc]>ort. of the Btate of tlie Oiiclh 
country ; snoli was liis accfanit of wliat lio liad seen with his 
own oyoK or lioar<l witli liis own ears. Tlu-rc was not a man 
in tlio 7’wo S(‘rvic<‘.s who was mon? distressed hy tlie fury for 
iinri(‘xati(ai mIiicIi ^vas at tliat time lnajakiiiji; (»iit in the most 
influential ]>uhli(; j»riiits and tlie hi^liest oilieial <*ir(-les. ]lo 
saw(7(*arly thedant:;(*r intowluch this grievous 1 nst of dominion 
was linrryin;:; ns, and li{5 made a ^r(?at effort to arrest tln^ evil ;* 
hut. }i(‘ lifted n]> a warning voice in vain. 77ie letters wliieh lu^ 
ad«] 7 (\s'.sed to tlu- (iovornor-flenoral and to tin- (diairman of tlie 
ICast India Coin]>anv appi-ar to havij ])rodin‘(‘d no (-tfec't. lie 
(lid nut see chiarly, at that time, that the |)rinei|>h-s vvlii(di he 
held in sneh ahliorrenet- were elierislied hy Lord Jtalhonsie him- 


landn rK»t l)y nwa of the- class—no road, town, villaL;e, or hainli t 

is Hf'onrc from tin ir nicrcilcM^ attacks—roflxTy and murder beoonn' llicir 
<liv(*rf'ion, their sport, and tin}' tlnnk no more of taking tla; livens of men, 
women, and (diiidreii, who nev( r ofh ialc'd them, than tliube of deer ami wild 
ho^^H. 77a y not oidy mh and murdi-r, hut sc ize, oordha-, and torture all whom 
tht'V seizes and sujtpoHC- to have iiamey or credit, till they ransom tla nisc-lves 
witli all they ha\e, or can he;^ or laurow' Hardly a day Inis })ass»d since 1 
left I.aldinao, in which I have not had ahundaiit j»r*)of ot namerons utr(K!iti(*s 
of lids kiial conimilteil hy lulalholder^ within tlu* district throuyli which 1 was 
passin;^^ year hy yi^ar, up to tlie present <Iayd’ And a^^ain : ‘‘It is worthy of 
remark that tia-se jj^reat landliolders, wlio have recently ae^juiod (lieir pe>sHe‘s- 
sions by the' plunder and tlu3 mureh*r of tln-ir weake r ne ighhours, and who 
eontinuo the ir syste-m of jdander ill oreh r to acejuire tho means to maintain 
tlieir ^an<^s and aehl to their possi-ssions, are those who are- most fuvourcel at 
Lourt, and most exuieiliatt d hy the loend rule rs, ])eeause‘ the‘y are more ahle. 
and more' williiiLC to pay for the* favour of tlK^ one- ami set at defiance tlm 
uutliority f»f the other.”— nian'tt Dtari/. 

* Se-e- Sleonmn's t’orre'Sj)e>nde nce, peessim. Kjrrmjtli (jratid : “ In Reptemher, 
]8tS, I look the libe rty to me ntieui to your I.ordsidp my fears that the system 
of annexinj.: and ahsorbin^^ Native States—so ]vo[)ular with our Ineliau 
Services, and so much advex-ute-d hy a certain class of writers in publics 
journals—mijj^ht some day render ns t<»o visibly dej>i‘ndent nj»on our Native 
Army; that Ihe-y iniglit see* it, and that acciehnts miyht occur te) unites tiicm, 
or tcH) fj:r<‘at a portion of them, in some* de.-sperato act .”—Ckdorul Sleeman to 
Lord ]>(dhoUi^i(\, April, 1802. Ami apiiii; “I deem such ekKtrines to be 3 
danjrere^us to our rule in India, and prejudicial tee the best interests of tlie 
country. Tlic pe*nple see that tticse annexations aiiel contiscatious p^o on, ami 
that rewards and honorary distinctions are given for them and feir tho 
victories which lead to them, and for little else; and tliey arc too apt to infer 
lliat they are sy.^teniatio and enreuiragod and prescrihol from homo. 77io 
Native State-s I cenisiiler to be hri akwaters, and when the y are all swept away 
we shall be left to the mercy (»f our Native Army, wliiedi may not always ha 
sufficiently under our control.”— Cuhmd JSUeman to ^»ir James Hogg, January, 
1853. 
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and ho did not know that tho Court of Directors had snch 
faith in tlioir (Tovornor-(5onoral that tlioy wore content to snl)- 
stitutc his principh's for their own. But, utterly distasteful to 
liini as w(‘ro the tlien ])revailin^ sentiinonts in favour of uh- 
sorption and confiscation, Shaunau never clostal his eyes iigainst 
1]i(‘ fact tliat interfeiauiee in the affairs of Oiidli, even to tlui 
extent, of the direct assumption (d the ^•overnnnuit, would h(^ a 
Ti;i;hteous interference. Y(*ar after year lie liad pressed upon tlio 
< o)verTU)r-f iene!*al tlu^ ure;ent necc'ssity of the nu'asure. But, 
perfiaps, had he known in wliat manner his advice was dostiinMl 
to h(‘ follow(Ml, ami liow his authority would ])(‘ asserted in 
justifK^ation of an act which he (‘ojild nevtu* e.ountonance, In; 
Nvoiild rathiu’ have suffensl th(^ f(‘<‘l)l(^-min(led debauchee who 
was calh‘«l Kin^ of ()mlh still to remain in umlisturlxsl pos¬ 
session of' the throm*, tlian have uttered a word that ini^ht 
liasten .a measur«3 so at variance with his simso of justice, ami 
so injurious as In*- thouc;ht to our hest int(U*ests, as that of 
whicli the interference^ of Covernment evcnitually took tho 
sha])c^ 

81eemairs advice had befai ch‘ar, consistent., unmisfakahlo. 
“.Assume the administration,” lu^ said, “but do m)t grasp the 
revenues of the country.” Some y<‘ars ladbn^ tlio same advira' 
liad b(‘en givcui by Henry Lawrenc(‘,* b('tW(Am whom and 
Sleenian th(‘r(‘ was much eom‘or<l of opinion and some; simili¬ 
tude of (diani(;t(‘r. Tli<‘ privates letters of tln^ latter, addressed 
to the higliest Indian functionaries, and, therefore, having all 
the weight and authority ef piiblic documents, were as distinct 
upon this j)oint as tho most em})}iatic words could make them. 
“ W hat the pcotdo want, and most earm^stly pray for,” lie wrote 
to the (lovernor-denenil, “ is that our (Jovernmont should take 
upon itself the responsibility of governing them well aiid 
]^ermanently. All clavss('s, save the knaves, who now surround 
and govern tho King, oarnestly pray for this—tho educated 
el.'iHses, because they would then have a chance of respectable 
employment, which none of them now have ; the middle classes, 
b(*cau8o they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope 


* “ Let the management,’^ ’ e said, *H)e a8Hurne<l under some such rules as 
these which were laid down by Lord William IkTitinck. Lot the adminia- 
tration of the country, as far as possible, be native. Let not a rupee come 
into the Company* s coffers** (The italics are Lawrence’s.) “ Let Oudh be at 
last governed, not mr one man, the King, but for him and liis people.”— 
Calcutta Ilei'ieic, vol, iii. (18^5); and Lawrence’s J’s.^ays, j*. L*r2. 

ir 2 
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that their childreii will l>o perinitt(Ml to inherit the property 
they leave, not inv(‘st<‘(l in onr (lovernnient SocnritieH ; and the 
hiunlder (dasnes, hecjuiHe tliev an* now abandoned to the inerei- 
1(*HK ra])a(rity of tlie htarvin^ troops and other ]>ublie esta])liHln 
nients, and of tlie landliolders driven or invited to ndx'llion by 
tlie pr<‘sent state of niisrnb*.” lint In* added : “ 1 believe that 
it is your liOrdshi]>’s wish that the wlioh* of the i'eveinK*s of 
Oudh slionhl lx* (:‘Xp(‘nd(*<l for the lM‘nelit of tlu^ lb»yal Family 
and lV*o])le of ()ndh, and that tlu^ IJriti.sli (jovc'rniiH'nt slemld 
diselaim any wish to dm’ivc* any ])e(‘nniary advantaL;'e iVoiii 
assuming to its(‘lf the administration.” And a^ain, a])out the 
same tiine, In^ had writt(*n to the (’hairnran of tie* CVmrt of 
l)ir(H*tors, urging; lie* (‘X}x*dieney of Jissnmin^ the administra¬ 
tion, bat addinj:; ; “If we do tliis, wo must, in order to stand 
vv(*ll with tii(‘ rest of India, }ion(‘stly and distinetly disc'laim all 
inten‘sted motives, and a]>]>ro])riate tin* wliole <if the revenues 
for the benefit of tin*. Peo]d(‘ and Royal Family of Ondh. Jf 
\v(‘ do this, all India will tliink us ri;j;ht/' And a<^ain, few 
months laUu*, writing to the same hi<j^h authoiity, he said, 
numrnfully and pro]>hetii*ally, tliat to anne.x and eonliseate the 
country, and to appropriate* the r(*venues to ourselves, wouhi 
“be most prolita]»le in a peeuniary view, but most injurious in 
a political one. It would t<;nd to jiccelerate the crisis wliieli 
tie* d<xdrines <.)f tlie absorbing school must s(x>n(.‘r or later brin^ 
upon us.” * 

Suc:h was the (*ounsel Sleeman ^ave ; such were the warniiip;s 
)i(‘ utt(*red. But he did not remain in India, nay, indi'cd, he 
did not live, to see his advi(*<‘ ignored, his cautions disregarded. 
After lonjjj years of arduous and honourable service, eomjielled 
to retire in broken healtli from liis ]>ost, he died on liis Iiome- 
xvard voyage, leaving behind liim a name second to none upon 
th(' ndl of the benefactors and c*iviliser8 of India, for he had 
ihftggi gra])j)led with her greatest al Kind nation, and had 
elfeetually subdued it. Some solace had it been to 
him when ho turned his ba(*k uj»on tlie country to know that 
his ])la(*e would be well and worthily iilled. 
“llavl your Lordshij) left the choice of a successor 
to m*.*,” Ik* wrote to the (iovernor-Cieneral, “ 1 
should have pointed out (’olonel Outrain ; and 1 feel very much 

* Private cerresjH>n(k'noe of Sir W. H. Sleeman, printed at the end of the 
Knglitth edition of ids “Diary in Oudli.'* 
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rejoiced tluit lie lias lieeii selected for the onice, and I hope he 
will come as soon as possible.” 

An oflie(‘r of the (Vanpany’s army on the llomhay establish- 
nient, ,lames Ontram had done ^ood servi(;e to his country, 
^ood service to the peojde of India, on iiiany dilferent liehls of 
adventure ; and had risen, not without iniuth sore travail and 
sharp conbmtion, to a ])laeo in the estimation of his (iovern- 
jiHUit and the atfoetions of iiis (iomrades, from which he could 
afford to look down uj>on the contlic^tsof the J^ist with measure¬ 
less calmness and contentiiuuit. Versed alik(^ in the stern 
severitii's of war and the eivilisinji; humanities of ])eaee, he was 
ready at a moment’s noti(‘e to lead an army into the fiidd or to 
superintend the }i;overnment of a ])r(>vine('. Ihit it was in rou[!;h 
soldier’s work, or in that still rou|^her work (►f mine;led war 
and diplomacy which falls to the share of the Political oflicer in 
India, that Outram’s ^rcait and ^ood (pialities were most con- 
s])icuously displayed. For in him, with courage of the highest 
order, with masculim* energy and resolution, wm’e combined 
the gmitleness of a woman and the simplicity of a child. No 
man knew bettc'r how to temper j>ower with mercy and forbear¬ 
ances and to combat intrigue and jierlidy with jmre sincerity 
and stainless truth, d'his truthfulness was, indeed, ])erha[>s 
the most proinimuit, as it was tin; most ])erilous, featuri' of his 
eh«araetm\ Whatsoever he might do, whatsrxiver h(‘ might say, 
tin? whole was there bfd’ore you in its fiill proportions. H(i 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, and was incapabhi of (xmceal- 
ment or disguise. A pure sense of honour, a strong sense of 
justice, the vehement assertions of whiidi no self-interost(;d 
discri‘tion could lujld in restraint, brought him s(mitdimes into 
collision with others, and immersed him in a sea of controversy. 
Put although, perhaps, in his reverential love of trutjj, he was 
over-eager to tight down what he might have been well content 
to live down, and in after life he may have felt that th(‘S(} 
Wordy battles were very little worth fighting, ho had still no 
cause to n^gret them, for ho came unhurt from the conflict. It 
was after one of these great conflicts, the grow^th C)f serious 
oflicial strife, which had sent him from an honourable j) 08 t into 
btill more honourable retirement, that, returning to India with 
strung credentials from his masters in Leadenliall-street, Lord 
Lalhousie selected him to succeed Sleemaii as Resident at 
Lakhnao. 

^idie choice w'as a wise one. There was wa^rk to l>o done 
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wliicli re(juirtMl a liaiul at oncu ^uutle and htronjj:;. TLo fame of 
OntraiJi was not tlic fame ol* a sjioliator, but of a just man 
frieiidJj fo ilic nutivo Princes niuJ (•liicfs of Jjidia, wiio hud 
Jiited n|) ills voico against \\r<nji;-s (faic iu fiiom in Lis time, 
and wlio would ratJa r ]ia\r closed In's j)u01ie career than liavo 
Ix-ani the ac;e]it orjin unrighteous ])olley. lJut a measure which 
Low, and Sle(ina.n, and Jleniy J.awienee liad a]»pioved, nay, 
whieli in tla- interests of liuinanity they liad stieniiuusly recom- 
nuuuled, was little likely to ]»e an uni ip,hleous one, and Outran), 
Avhilst rejoicing- that liis juast eareei- had thus lieeii stamped by 
Jiis OovernuKUit w ith tin* ]iieh(*.st practical a})])ro\'al, aece])ted 
tlu) oiler in tlic full assurance that lie could fulhl its duties 
without a stain upon hi.^ lioimur or a lairdcui u])on his con¬ 
science.* 

Making all haste to join Ins ajtpoinlnunt, (Jutraiu cpiittcd 
Aden, wlierc, tlu' suinnuujs leaelnd him, and took slii]) for 
Oalcutta, wheri' he arrived in tlu' ihst month of the cold season. 

Ilis instnieliiuis A\eie soon ]'re]»ared Ibr him; they 

* ih:,!.'"’ ^^ere brief, but they su;^^esled lln‘ settled resolution 
of OoM rnnx nl to A\ait no loni;c‘r for impossibles ini- 
j)i()Yements fnin within, but at oma' to shape their measures for 
the asseition, in acc'onlanci‘ with T’reaty, of the authority of 
tlu» l*aramount State. J>ut it was nc»t a tiling to be done in a 
hurry. 'J'hc' imnsure itself was to be* delibeiatc'ly carried out 
after certiiin jueliminai'y formalities cd‘ imjuiiy and reference. 
It wais Out ram's ]>art to iiajuire. A rc jtort upon the existing 
slate ol ()udh was called for from the new' licsideiit, and before 
the end of March it was foiwardcil to Calcutta. It was an 
elaborate liistory cd* thi* misgoveinment <tf Oudh from the coni- 
meiictmienl of the cc'iitury, a dark catalogue of crime and sufler- 
ing “caused by the culpable ajKithy of lint ^Sovereign and the 
Durbar.” “1 have shown,” sai<l the newv Lesideiit, in con¬ 
clusion, “ that tlu‘ atfairs of Oudh still continue in the same 
state, it not worse, in which Oulonel iSlecman from time to time 
desc'rilxal tliem to be, and that the imjuovement which Lord 
Hardiiige perem})torily demanded, seven years ago, at the hands 
of the King, in pursuance of tlie Treaty of 1801, has not, in 
an}" degree, been ellectcd. And 1 have no hesitation in declar- 
ing iny opinion, therefore, that the duty imposed on the British 


* I p) etik, ot ouiirte, et tin.- uhto fuel of tlu‘ assuiii])!i( n ( f llic admiuiBtra- 
tion. 'J’l.o manner of earrung out Dio lucu^un: iiad not D.tii fcvii decided. 
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Oovenimont by tint treaty cannot any lon^-or admit of our 
‘ Jionestly in'liiit;iiitlio ndnetanoo w]ii(‘h tlr^ (lovernmont ot 
India lias fhit licrcdofore to Jiavo recourse to those extreme 
Tn(‘asiin\s wliicdi alom' (Mii he of any real e/Ii(M*en(’\’’in raiiUHlyiiig 
file* evils frenn 'wlneli the stal(‘ ol Oudli lias suhered so long, 
d'o this re]»ni t, and 1o nnieh carlim* infonnation of llio samt3 
kind with whicli the areliives of (loverninent were laden, 
tlie GoviTiiord huieral <j!;ave (‘arnest and sustained attamtion 
amidst tlie ladVrshin^ rpiii't nf the liluo Mountains ol i\Ia<lraH. 
d'ho wadghty doeunnuit had jneked u}>, on its road through 
('ahaitta, anotlicr still more weighty, in the sh’«j»e ot 
a minute writlon )ty to-neral Jiow. as weie tin' 

words, 1 hey exliausted all tlie {irguineiils in tavoiir«d 
intervention, and eloihed them with (lui anthtuity <»! a groat 
name. No other n.ime conhl havi‘ investetl them with this 
authority, for no oile r man had seen so nnnli ot 1li(3 i^vils ol 
native* rule in < helh, and no man was on ]>rinei|»l(' nioiaj averse 
to the extinct ion of the native d^uiaslirrs ol India. All nnm 
nnist have felt the* (*<se to ho very ha<l wlnui John Low, who 
had spokin tin* hravr; words in d(denc(' of the Ihiinasand clii(ds 
of India whioli 1 hav<‘ cited in the last (dia]>ter, was driven to 
the i'oreihlo (‘X])ressi(m of his (smviction, that it wuis the para¬ 
mount duty ol' tlie jiritisli (loviu'niiient to intm lero at once lor 
tlni protection of tlie people of t)udh.* 

It was not ])ossi]>l(') to aihl niuoii in the way <jI tiiat to what 
< )*itrain had compiled, or nnndi in tlie way ol arguiinuit to what 
Jjow had written. Ihit Dalhousic, k> wlnim the fine hracing 


* Low said that lie was in favour of iiiUirfereucc, “ Ixu'iiUHe tin; jmhlic and 
“'hanielul oppies^ioiirf coinniitteil on tlai people hy (fovcrniiient ollieeid in 
(Uidli have of late year.s heiMi eonslaiit uinl exln iia.*; lx caiirte the, King ot 
Oiidlj lias continually, during many yearn, bioken tlie J n-aty by HyHic- 
rnatically diftregardiiig our adviee, instead of following it, or <yen end^voiir- 
ing to follow it; bec,an.sc we arc bound by Trr.fity (tpiite ditlennt lu ibat 
re>j>ect from our j>o.';itiou relatively to mont ol tlm great Nativa* StatcB) to 
prevent fckrious iuteiHir iiji>rnle in Oudh; becuuno it h:iH been fully provC(I 
that we have not iirevi nted it, and that wo cannot prment it by the prcBciit 
mode of conducting our rclatioiiH wuth that State; and becauHo no 
(‘ominoii bcnse can entertain the smallest eX|K‘ctation tiiat the j>resent 
of Oudh can ever Ixconie a .a efiicienl ruler of his country.’ Ami he 
to these puugciit st uteiices au expression of (tpiuiou that the uniulll e( 
threats of Lord Uardiiige liad iucrea.sed the <;vil, inuHiniuh as that they Iiaa 
produced uu impre.^feiou in fludi) that the Indian fiovi rnment were rcstraincK 
from interference by the orders of higher nuthr^rity at lioine. 
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air of the liad iin])arto(l a ncw-Lorn capacity for 

Kiistaincd labour, nat ]iinis(*lf down to r<*vi(*,w the whole qiK's- 
tion in a p;i^aiitic luiiiutc^. Ib^ signed it on the IStli June; 
and, indeed, it was Jiis Wate rloo crowuiin^ victory of 

annexation. It is not nocc^ssary to repeat, lln* facts, for 1 hav(^. 
stated th(*in, or tlie ar^'uinouts, lor I hav(‘ su^p;osted tlieni. No 
rcfider can liave foIl<iwe(l me llnis far, without a strong assur¬ 
ance on liis mind, tliat it would liava* been a p;rievous wronjj:; 
<l<*no to humaTiity to have any bm^rr abstained from inter- 
ferenccj. tint what w'as the intei fenmeti to }>e y Hero was a 
<|U(‘slion for tlie (lOvernor-CJeneral t<» solv(‘ in tlie invi^oratiti^j; 
atnu)sph(U'e of rtakamand—a (juestion, the solution of which 
w’as to yi(‘ld tlie crowning measuiij (J‘ his lon^ vic(‘-r(‘<i;al canH*.r. 

I'here may have* b(‘en many ways of workin^^ out the ])ractical 
details of tliis measure: Imt tlieu^ was only one uncertain j)oint 
winch wuis of much substantial im]>ortanee. All nnai agreed 
that the 'rnaty of IHol might rightfully be deelar(‘d to have 
ceased by reason of re[»eat(Ml violations, and that witli tlio con¬ 
sent. of the King, if attainabh‘, or without it, if unattainable, tln^ 
(iov(‘rnnient of tlu> country might transfernul to the hands 
i»f European administrators, ddiat the King must be redncMHl 
to a nnu'e cyplicr was certain ; it was c<*rtain that all j)ossible 
rt‘Spect ought to b(‘ shown to liim in his fallen fortunes, and 
that lie and all his family ought, to be sph ndidly endowial; no 
(jui'stion c<juld Well la* raised u])on these ])oints. The question 
was, what was to be done with the surplus la'venue after paying 
all the ('Xjienses of administratii n ? .lust and wise men, as has 
becui shoAvn, had ]>ndested against the absorption of a single 
ru])e(^ into tlu^ Ibiiish Treasury. Tiny said that it would be as 
})oiitic as it would Ik* righteous, to demonstrate tr> all the States 
and Nationsof India, that we had in a th*pos(al tlu‘ Kingof Oudh 
tor our own iKUietit—that we had done a rigliteous act on broad 
]>riuciples td humanity, by Avhich we‘ had gained nothing. Hut 
Lord Dalhousie, though he j)rojH)sed not to annex the country, 
detennined to take the revenues. 

It is not very easy to arrive at a just concejition of his views : 
“ The retorm of the administration,” ho said, “ may be wrought, 
and the }>ros])erit> of the j>eople may be secured, without 
resorting to so extreme a measure as the annexation of the 
territory and the alMalition of the throne. I, for my ])art, there¬ 
fore, do not recommend that the province of Oudh should bo 
declared to be British territory.” But he jiroposed that the 
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King of (Avliilst retaining the soven'ignty of liis dnniinions, 
hlionld “ V(‘Ht all power, jnriHcliction, riglits and claims tln'roto 
belonging in the hands ol tlio Kast Imlia Company, and tliat 
the surplus rf^v<‘nu(\s should lie at the disposal ot the (V)m])any. 
Wliat this territorial soveriugnty was to ho, witliout huTitorial 
rights or territorial rev(‘nm‘H, it is not easy to S(a'. When the 
Nawab of the Karnatik and the Ihijah of 'J’anjnr W(‘re <leprived 
of their rights and revtunies, tln^y were held to 1)0 not terri¬ 
torial, hut titular sovereigns. The Ki/.am, on the otlnu'liand, 
might pro])erly Ix' ih'serihod as “ ti'rritorial sovere'ign ” of tlie 
Assigned i)istriets, although llie administration laid been taken 
fnan him, Ix'cjiusti an account ol the, revenue wjis to he ixiuhi'ed 
to him, and tlie surplus was to ho ])ai<l into his liands. Ihit the 
King of Oudli, in I )alhousi(‘’H schem(‘, was to have liad no more 
to do with liis tenitories than the titular sov(‘reigns of tlie 
Ivarmitik and ^ranjur ; and yet lie was to Ikj told tJuit lie was 
“to retain the sovereignty of alt the territoiios” of which he 
was tlien in ]»oss(‘ssion. 

iStrietly interpreted to the letter, the seliome did not suggest 
the ann<*xation of Oudh. ddie ])rovinee was not to he incor- 
])orated witli tlie llritish dominions. Tlie rovenu(*s were to he 
kept distimd from tliose of th(‘ eni]>iro ; thei'O was to he a se[>a- 
i at(^ halanee-sheet; and thus far the jirovinei; W'as to have a sort 
of integrity of its own. d Ids is suHiciently intidligihh* in itsc.dl ; 
and, if the halance being struck, the available sur])lus had been 
]iaya]»le to the King of Omlli, the rest of tin*, scheme w ould have 
lieeii ii.telligihle also, ihr then* wanild have h(ien a (juasi-sovo- 
reignty of the teri itorios thus administ(‘red still remaining with 
the King. Ihit the balance being payable into the llritish 
Treasury, it ap])ears that Oudh, in this state of financial isola¬ 
tion, wamld still have subslantially been Jlritish territory, as 
much as if it had become a comj)onent })art of the empire. 
Again, under the projiosed system, Oudh waiuld liave been 
beyond the circle of our ordinary legislation, in which rcsjK'ct 
it w’ould not have differed mucli from otlier “ Non-]((,‘gulation 
rrovinces ” ; and if it had, even this Le gislative segregation 
sujieradded to the Financial isolation of whi(;h I have spoken, 
would not have made it any the less British territory. The 
Channel Islands have u separate Budget and distinct laws of 
their owui, but still they arc conijioiierit parts of tlie British 
Empire, although they do not pay their surjilus into the British 
Treasurj\ But in everything that really constitutes Kingship, 
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the of .]i*rs(‘y la an uiiicli llio territorial Sf)verei^n of that 

island as Wiijid A'li woiiM Jiave hoeu toj-riiorial sovereign of 
Oudh lUidcT L(jrd Dalhousie’s ])r<»granniie ol’non-aniiexatioii. 

Hut this traiis|)ai<Mit disguise Mas iKit to ]h‘ M'oru ; this dis¬ 
tinction Mnlliout a diiVerence Mais not to 1)0 asserted, anywhere 
out <d’ Jjoj-d J )alliousie\s grc'ut Minute. The thing tliat was to 
1)0 done soon eaiiie to take its pi(*])c*r ])lace in the Councils of 
the Indian Ihiijiij** as llie. Annexation of Oudh ; and it M'as as 
the aniu‘xation of t)udh tliat tlie measure M'as considered liy the 
(lovc'rninent, at ]ioni(‘. 'fhe (’ourt of Directors consented to the 
annexation of Oudh. ddie Hoanl of Control consented to the 
annexation of ()udli. ^Tln* l>rilish (hhinet consented to the an- 
iKixation of Oudh. d'he word Mas not tlien, as it since has been, 
freely nsi‘d in oflicial documents, Imt it Mas in all men's minds, 
and many spoki* it out bluntly instea<l ol‘ talking delicately 
about “assuming the (jovii nment of the (\»untry.’' And,Mdiether 
right or sMong, the rcsj)onsibility of the measure rested as 
much Mitli the (hiei ids Ministers as Miih the Merchant Com¬ 
pany. d'hat tlu‘ Coiiijiany bail for long years shoAvn great for- 
Ijcaranci; is certain. 'J'hey liad lioped against ]io}) 0 , and acted 
against all exjx'rienee. So eagm*, indeed, had they b(‘en to 
give tile Native Eriiieis of India a fair trial, that tiny bad dis- 
alloM'ed the jiroposed tinaity of and had ])ronounced an 

authoritative o])inion in i'avoiir of the maintenanee of the then 
existing Nativij StaUs of India. Jhit tM’enty more years of 
misrule and anarehy had raised in tlieir minds a feeling of 
Maindering sel f-rep roue h at tiie thought of their own patience; 
and mIkii they resi»onded lo the relerenee from C^ilcntta, they 
said that the donbt raised by a survey id’ tlie facts before them, 
M’as not M'hetlier it Mas tiieii incumbent uiioii them to free 
themselves from the res])onsibility of any longer uiiholding 
such a (iovernment, but Mlietlier they could excuse themselves 
for not having, many years before, ])<*rfornied so imperative a 
duty. 

The des])ateh of the Court of Directors M'as signed 
middle of November. At midnight on the 
2nd ol January, the Governor-General mastered its 
contents. Hud he thought of liimself more tlian of his country, 
lie M'ould not have been there at that time. The energies of 
his mind Mere undimmed ; but climate, and much toil, and a 
heavy sorrOM’’ M^eighing on liis heart, had shattered a frame 
never constitutionally robust, and all men said that he was 
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“ hreaking.” AV’ithout any failnro of ‘luty, witlumi any im¬ 
putation on liis zoal, lie nii^'lit liave left to bis sucLa^ssor the 
un<»;ratotul task of turning' into sttu'ii nMilitios tlio oft-n^poated 
menaces of the Ilritisli rulers who had «;ono be fore liiiu. Hut 
he was not one to slirink fr«>in tlie ]>erformanee of sucli a task 
bt^canse it was a painful and un])opular om*. He Ixdievod that 
])y no one could the duty of brin^in^ tin? (dudli tlovorninent to 
solemn account Im' so fitly tliscliar^ed as by one w ho had watched 
for seven years the accumulation of its ohciuics, and seen t}u‘ 
measure of its ^uilt till<?d to the brim. Ib^ had intimated, there¬ 
fore, to th(' (\>urt of Dinictors his wdllin^^iicss to remain at his 
]>ost to di.schar;;*^ this duty, and in llic dt*spat(di, whicli lie naid 
in tli(M]nit‘t of that Januaiy id^ht, In^ saw on ollicial n‘Cord tlie 
ala(n*ity wdth wiiieh liis ojfer was acc^ept(‘d, aiul lie ^’irded Idnn- 
S'df for th(‘ closini;- act <d' his lon^and event.ful administration.^ 
Next niorniiijj; hts summom‘d a (’oumdl. it was little more 
than a form. 1 )alhousie had waited for the {lutlioritative sanction 
of the Home (lovernment; l)Ut he knew that samdion was 
coining:;, anti he was ])re])ared for its arrival, d'ho greater 
jKirt of the work liad, imhanl, been already done. The instruc- 
lions to be. sent to the Resident; tin; tr(!aty to be ])roj»os(;d to 
the Kin^’ ; the proclamation to be issued to tin; peo})le had all 
been drafted. Idle whole scheme of internal ^'overnment had 
been mat ured, Jind the agtmcy to bc*emj)loyed had been carefully 
(Mmsidered. ddie muster-roll of the new administration was 
leady, and the machimuy was com]>lete. The sysbmi was very 
<“los(dy to resemble that which had been tried with such ^ood 
sucei ss in the i'anjiib, and its agents were, as in that province, 
to 1)0 a mixed Ixjdy of civil and military oflicers, under a Chief 
(omimissioner. All the weighty documents, by wliieh the 
revolution w'as to be; effected, were in the jiortlblio of the 
Foreign Secretar}" ; and now, at this meeting of the Council, 
they were formally let loose to do their work. 

d'he task which Outram was commissioned to perform w'as a 
difficult, a delicate, and a painful one. He woas to endeavour to 
persuade the King of Oudh formally to abdicate his sovereign 
luiietions, and to make over, l^y a solemn tn;aty, the g<jvi;ni- 
meut of his territories to the East India Company. In the 
event of his refusal, a proclamation was to bo issued, declaring 

* The Court of Directors to the CiovcTunient of Iiiditi, Xovcinker 10, 1855. 
Paragraph 10. 
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tJio 'vvliolo of Oiidli to }k‘ I >ritis]i territory. By a man of Oiitram’s 
Imniario and generous nature no coimwel from liisC lovornment w.as 
needed to induce liiiii to do the Trork entrusted to him in tlie 
manner least likely to wound th(‘ fe(din^s of the Kinp;. ihit it 
was riglit that such counsel should he^iven. It was <^iven ; hut 
the deenje of the raramount States tem]>ered as it mi<j;ht he hy out- 
w'ard courtesy of maniKir, was still to he carried out, witli stern 
and r<‘KoIute action. No ]>rotest8, no remonstrances, no promises, 
no prayers wen‘ to he sulfered to arrest tluj ndrihutive measure 
for a day. Jt need not he added that no resistance could avert 
it. A l»ody of l>ritish troo])8, suflicaent to tram])lo down all 
])ossi]>I(‘ o]»position, liad heen moved up into a position to over- 
aw(j Jiakhnao, ami for the doomed (lovernment of Oudh to 
attcTiipt to save itself* by a display of force would have heen 
only to court a most useless hutcluuy. 

Outram received his instructions af tin* end of January. On 
tin? last day of* iiic nionfh In? placed himself in communication 
V\ie t)uA\\ NWinstev, (AevuAy stated \\iv‘ ordevs oV t\\e V)Y\\\s\i 
Government, and said tlcat they were final and dee'isive. Four 
days W(‘re spent in ]U(diminarv formalities and negotiations. 
In tru(5 Oriental fashion, tin* Court endeavoured to gain time, 
and, ap[K‘aliiig to Oiitram, tlirougli tin* agt‘d Queen Motlier—a 
Woman with far more of masculine energy and resolution tlian 
h(*r son—importuni'd liiiii to ]K‘rsua<h? his (jovernnieiit to givt? 
the King anotln*!’ trial, to wait lor tin* arrival of the new 
(lov('rnor-< u'lieral, to dictate to Wiljid Ali any reforms to he 
carrii*d out in Ids name. All this had Ix'cn expected ; all this 
provided for. Outram hatl hut one answer; the day of trial, 
till* day of forbearance, was past. All that he could now do was 
to deliver his message to tin? King. 

On the -Ithof February, Wajid Ali announced his wdlliiigness 
to receive the British Kesident; and Outram, accompaui(‘d hy 
Ids lieutenants, llay(‘s and Weston, jiroceeded to the palace. 
Strange and sigidticaiit symptoms greeted them as they w'ent. 
The guns at the palace-gates were dismounted. The palace- 
guards were unarmed, ddie guard of honour, who should have 
presented arms to the Kesident, saluted him only wdth tlieir 
hands. Attended hy his brother and a few of his confidential 
Ministers, the King received the English gentlemen at the 
usual spot; and after the wonted ceremonies, the business com¬ 
menced. Outram presented to the King a letter from the 
Governor-General, which contained, in terras of courteous ex- 
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planation, the sentence that had l)oen passed ni><)n liim, and 
urged ]iiin not to resist it. A draft of tlio pro]>OKed treaty was 
then placed in his hands. lie received it with a ])assionato 
burst of grief, declared that treaties were only betweciii equals; 
that there was no need fur liim to sign it, as the Jlritish would 
do with him and liis possessions as they pleased ; they had 
taken his honour and his eountiy, and he would not ask them 
for the means of maintaining liis life. All that In^ sought was 
ptTinission to proc^eed to England, and cast liimself and his 
sorrows at the foot of the Tlirom'. Nothing could move him 
from his resolution Jiot to sign the trejiiy. Jle uncovered his 
Ju.'iid; ])laced his turban in tlie hands of the lb\sident, and 
sorrowfull}’ declared that tith^ rank, lionour, evcuytliing were 
gone; and that now tlie llritish <fOV(‘rnm(Uit, w]ii(;h had mad(5 
Jiis grandfather a King, might rediUM^ liim to nothing, and 
consign liim to obscurity. 

In tliis exaggerated disjday of hel]>lessnesH lluire was some- 
thing too chanvctevisticaWy f)v\ei\ta\ Vov ai\y part of it to l)o 
assigiu'd to European \>rou\\)tvng. l>ut if t\ie seeno had heon. 
got uj) exju'essly for an English audicuieo, it could not have 
bei^i more cunningly contrived to incnMise the appearance of 
liarshness and cruelty witli wliich the friends of Die King wore 
prepared to invest the act of dethronement. No man was more 
likely than Outram to liave been don)>ly ])aincd, in the midst 
of all his ])ainful duties, hy the unmanly prostration of the 
King. To deal liarshly with one wlio declared liimself so feeble 
and d( fenccdess, was like striking a woman or a cripple. But 
live millions of people were not to he given up, from generation 
to generation, to suffering and sorrow, hecanse an effeminate 
1‘rince, when told he was no longer to have the jiower of 
inflicting measureless wrongs on bis country, burst into tears, 
said that ho was a miserable wretch, and took off his turban 
instead of taking ont his sword. 

There was nothing now left for Ofitram but to issue a pro¬ 
clamation, prepared for him in Calcutta, declaring the province 
of Oudh to be thenceforth, for ever, a component part of the 
British Indian Empire. It went forth to the people of Oudh ; 
and the people of Oudh, without a murmur, accepted their 
new masters. There were no popular risings. Xot a blow 
was struck in defence of the native <lynasty of Oudh. The 
whole population went over quietly to their new rulers, and 
the country, for a time, was outwardly more tranquil than before. 
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Tliis was tlio last act of T^ord Dalliuusio’s Ministry. When 
}jo placed tlic Portfolio (T (lovcrnincnt in tlio hands of Lord 
C-annin^, the Jlritish oilici^rs to whom had hetm entrusted the 
work of ndonnioji; the administration of Ondli were dis- 
tLargin^ tlioir ]ir(‘scrihcd diiti(*s witli an energy which seenuMl 
to promise the Iiajipiost results, d’ho King was still obstinate 
and sullen. I b* ]>ei sistcd in refusing to sign the treaty or to 
acce]>t tile jtroposed stijauid of twelv(‘ lakhs; and 
though 1 k‘ liad tlnuight better (»f the idea of casting 
himself at, the foot of t hePritish Throne, h(' had made arrangt*,- 
inents to semi his neare>t kindred—liis mother, his brother, and 
his son—to England to ]><‘rform a vicarious act of obeisance, 
and to clamour for his lights. 

With what ri'sult the administration, as C()])ied closely from 
the Panjabi system, was wrouglit out in detail, w'ill bo shown 
at a hubs('<juent stage of this narrativ(\ It was thought, as the 
work ])roeeed(.‘<l in ((uit^tiuh* and in seeming ]>ros}K‘rity, that it 
was i^great success; and it ghnldened tin' heart of the (Toverii- 
meiit in Leadeiihall-street, t<» think of the ae<'om])lishment of 
this ])cacel'ul revolution, lint tliat the measure itself made a 
very bad im]>ression on the minds of the ])eoj>le of India, is not 
to bo doubtful : not iKcauso of tlu^ diqaisitioii of a King who 
had ahnsed his ))owerH ; not because of the introduction of a 
new syntem of administration for the benetit of the people; 
but because the humanity of the act was soiled Icy the protit 
which we derived from it; and to the comprehension of the 
multitude it ap])eared that the good of the people, >vhich wc‘ 
had vaunted whilst serving ourselves, was notliing more than 
a pretext and a sham ; and that we had simply extinguished 
one of tlie few remaining Muhammadan States of India that 
wo might add so many tliousands of square miles to our British 
territories, and so many millions of rupees to the revenues ot 
the British Empire in the East. And who, it Avas asked, could 
bo safe, if wo thus treated one who had cA^er been the most 
faithful of our allies ? 
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(lIAl'TEIt IV. 

Whilst great priiicij^alitic's wen^ ilnis being aUsorhotl and 
ancient sovereignti(‘s (‘x1 ingiiislied, .a war of (‘xleianination no 
](‘ss fatal in its effects, but nion^ noiscOoss in ibs operations, was 
Ixn'ng Avaged against tlio nobilify and gentry of the ooiintr 3 \ 
ddio original j)r(>elaination of this war did not (ananato from 
Lord Daliiousie. Tin' nieasnn's l>y wbieh tlie native aristocracy 
A\'ero destroyed wc're not prijnarily liis ni(‘asnr(\s. It Avas tlie 
fxdicy of the tinu'S to reeognis(‘ notliing l)eivv(M‘]) llio Prince and 
the Peasant ; a policy wliich owed its birth not to one but to 
many ; a policy, tlu' greatesst ])ractical ex])osition of Avliich av^ih 
the Settlement of tlie iS’ortli-West Ihovinces. It Avas adopted 
in i)iiro good faith and Avitli the most bonevol(;nt intentions. It 
liad the sanction of many Aviso and good men. It Avas not the 
]>olicy by Avhich snoli statesmem as John Malcolm, (Joorgo 
ederk, and Henry LaAvrenco sought to govco-n the pooj)lo; but 
it was sanctified hy the gemius of John Lawrence, and of the 
(Gamaliel at Avhose feet he had sat, tlie virtuous, pure-minded 
Jjimes Thomason. 

To bring tlie direct authority of the British Govemmont to 
bear upon the great masses of thc^ people, without the interven¬ 
tion of any poAverful section of their own couritrymon—to 
ignore, indeed, the existence of all governing classes but the 
European officers, Avho carried out the behests of that Govern¬ 
ment—seemed to he a wise and liumane system of protection. 
It was intended to shelter the many from the injurious action 
of the interests and the passions of the fcAv. The utter worth¬ 
lessness of the upper classes was assumed to ho a fact; and it 
Avas honestly belicA^cd that the obliteration of the aristocracy of 
the land was the greatest benefit that could be conferred on the 
people. And thus it happened that whilst the native sove¬ 
reigns of India AA^ere one by one being extinguished, the native 
aristocracy had become well-nigh extinct. 

Doubtless, we stfirted upon a theory sound in the abstract, 
intent only on promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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nnnil»or; Lut if wo liad allowed ourselves to understand the 
j^eniuH and the institutions of the ])eoj)le, we should have re- 
8])ected the rights, natural and acquired, of all (dasscs of the 
community, instead of working out any abstract theor}" of our 
own. It was in the vc'ry nature of things necessary, inevitable, 
that th(‘ extension of liritish rule, followed always by a recon- 
Htriiction of tlui administration, and a substitution of civil and 
military osta])lishnuuits fashioned u]K)n our own models and 
comjM)sed of our own ])eople, should have deprived many of the 
chid’ peo[)le of their ofliedal rank and oflicial emoluments, and 
<‘ast tliem adrift u]>on the world, either to seek now fields of 
advtuiture in the unabsorbod Native States, or to h^ster into a 
<lisallectod and dangerous class sullenly biding their lime, ddiis 
is old siory ; an old com])laint. Half a century before the tinn^ 
of which 1 am now writing, it had been alleged to be one of 
tin' main causes of that national outburst in Southern India 
known as the mutiny of Yelliir. But this very necessity for 
the extinction of the old race of high native functionaries, often 
lieroditary ollice-b(‘arerH, ought to ]iav(^ rend(Ted us all the more 
desirous to )>erpetuat(' the nobility wliose greatn(*ss was derived 
from the Land. It is true that the titles of the landed gentry 
whom W(} found in possession were, in some cases, neitlier of 
very ancitaitdate nor of very unquestionable origin. But, what¬ 
soever tile nature of their tenures, we found them in the posses¬ 
sion of certain rights or privileges allowed to tliem by tlie 
(iovernments which wo had su})planted, and our first care should 
]uiv(' been to confirm and secure their enjoyment of them. We 
might have done this without sacriiicu’ng the riglits of others. 
Indeed, we miglit. have done it to the full contentment of the 
inferior agricultural classes. But many able English states¬ 
men, es})ecially in Upper India, had no toleration for any one 
who might })roperly be described as a Native Gentleman. They 
had large sympathies and a comprehensive humanity, but still 
they could not embrace any other idea of the Native Gentry of 
India than that of an institution to be righteously obliterated 
for the iKjnefit of the great mass of the people. 

There wore two })roce88es by wdiich this depression of the 
privileged chisses was effected. The one Mas knowui by the 
name of a Settlement, the other xvas called B(‘8umption. It 
would be out of j)laco here, if 1 had the ability, to enter minutely 
into tlio difficult question of landed tenures in India. It is an 
old story now, that Mdien that clever coxcomb, A ictor Jacque- 
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raoiit, asked Holt ^raekenzio to explain to liiiu in a five minntes* 
conversation the various systems of Land Kevtuiue oktainin^ in 
different parts of tlie country, tlie ex})crionc(Hl civilian replied 
that he had hoen for twenty years endeavouriu^* to uiuhu-stand 
the subject and had not mastered it yet. Sucli a rebuke ou^ht 
to bo remembered. 'Llie little tliat I have to say on the subject 
shall be said witli the least possible use of tc^eliiiicial terms, and 
with the one object of making the general reader ac(]uaintcd 
with the ])rocess by Avliicli tlie substance of tlie ^reat land¬ 
holders in L])j)er India was diminished liy the action of the 
British Government. 

In the Ijitmature of India the word “ Settlement ” is one of 
such freipient occurrence, .and to the Indian resident 
it conveys sucli a distinct idea, that there is some. 
danger ol lorgetting that the general reade]- may not 
bo eiiually conversant with the ex.act imaining of the t(*rm. It 
may thendbre, perhajis, be .advantageously exjilained that as tlie 
Indian Jieveiiue is mainly derivial from the land, it is of the 
lirst importance, on the acquisition of new territory, (diairly to 
ascertain the ])ersons from whom the (loviuaiimuit dues an? to be 
exacted, and the amo?uit that is ji.ay.able by each. We may call 
it Kent or we may call it Kevenue, it little matters. 'J'he ad¬ 
justment of the mutual relations betwi‘(3n the Goviaaimmit and 
tlie agriculturists was known sis the Settlement of tin; Ihivonue. 
It was an affair of as much vital interiist and concernment to 
the one as to the other, for to bo charged with tin* ]>ayment of 
the Kevonue wjis to be acknowledged as the jiropric tor of the 
land. 

When we first took ])Ossession of the country ceded by the 
Xawab-Wazir of Oudh, or con(|uered from the Manitiias, all 
sorts of proprietors jiresented themselves, and oui- officers, 
having no special theories and no overriding prejudices, were 
willing to consider the claims of all, whether sni dl or great 
holders, whom they found in actual possession ; and brief settle¬ 
ments or engagements were made with them, pending a more 
thorough investigation of their rights. 'I’here was, doubtless, 
at first a good deal of ignorance on our part, and a good deal of 
wrong-doing and usurpation on the part of those with whom 
we were called upon to deal. But the landed gentry of these 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, though they suffered by the 
extension of the British Kaj, were not deliberately destroyed by 
a theory. It was the inevitable tendency of our Kegulations, 
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especially of tli.'»t (.f fni^joily, the Sale Law, and 

of tlio iinini^ratii n of ashit<‘ i)ati\r‘ iunetioiiaries from the 
Lower IVovineeH, wliieli ii.aiieurakd our rule, to subvert the 
supremacy of tlie old laiidlinldcrs. Luder tlie system, wliich 
wo introduciMb men \vl>o liad been ]>r(>])riet()rs of vast tracts of 
country as far as tlie ( ye could I'caeli, sliiivcdled into tenants of 
mud-JiutH and [Possessors <udy of a b.'W e(M)l<ing-pots. ddie [)ro- 
cess, though certain in its results, was ;::radujil in its 0])era(iun ; 
and tli(^ ruin wliii li it entailed was incidental, not systematic. 
It was i|i;norantly sulleied, n<.d delibeiately decreed. ] 5 nt, at a 
later [uuiod, avIhui a. n(‘W ['olitical eiMasl bad grown ii]) among 
our Lritisli func tionaries in India, and u]M)n (dlicers of this new 
school dcycplyed the duty o{‘ tixing the lelations of the agrieul- 
Inral classces with the Ilriiish < iloyernment, the great lu^som of 
the S('ttlcmeiii swc]>t out the remiiaut of the landed gentry 
from tlu‘ir baronial ]m issessions, and a raf*e of [peasant-pro[)riet(»rs 
were recognised as tli(‘ legitimatt* iiileritors (pf the soil. 

JloAV tiiis liaj'ju-m.-d m:iy h<^ briefly stated. A IVrmancnt 
Settlement on tiup laupgal nuclei had beam talked of, ordered 
aiiel eonnter-cprdeie'd ; bul for nc'arly a third [part of a ejentuiy, 
under a seiah's tpf I rief eugageiuents with luplders e)f dilferont 
kinds, uiieertaiiity and eojitusiou |u’eyaihal, injuriepiis both to 
the t Joveu’uim'iit and to ilie }\‘o])l(‘. Ibit in tlie time of Ixual 
INdlliaui la ntiiiek an order Avent forth fcpi* the^ reA’ision of 
this system or lup-system, Ipascsl njon .a detailed surve}" and 
a, clearly lacppiAh'd deliniiion (*f liglits, and A\diat is knOAvn in 
History as the Setth iiani of tlie Ahutli-AVest Ih'ovinces Avas 
the-ii i\>rmally eonnuonerd. 

d'hat it Avas be neyolmt 1 y th si^mal and conscientiously exe- 
euted, is not to bcj ehpu]ple(l. Lut it Avas marred by a Theory. 
Li the [uirsnit of right, th»^ framers (pf the settlement fell into 
Avrong. Striving after justice, ilie^y [perpetrated injustice. 

1S45 ^<’^hing could be stpin.dcr than the declared [)rinci[)le, that 
“ it was the duty ut the (JoAyuument to asc'ortaiu and [pro¬ 
tect all existing rights, those* of the [.oor and humble yillagcr 
as well as tlupse of the rich ainl iiitluential UYilukdar.”* It 
Avas said that tin's [‘riucijple Inul bemi not only asserted, hut 

* S('e k'ttcr et ."Mr. J( ]ia 'i'l <.1 nloa, S(,<'utaiy to (ioveriinienf, Xorlli-West 
FroviiKH‘.s to 3Ir. 11. ^1. I'dls-t, St eiatary lu l><».inl of llevtiiiie, April GO, 
ISla. It in added, ilh luiiloi.ial'lo truth, lliat “ in J'O far a.s thi.'S is done 
with care and dil'^C'ne*'. w ill tlj»* uaasurt' Iv .‘'la ’ .‘-■.-ful iu [il.'.oiiJLj [tr()[)erty uo 
a Lealthy aial .-cuied to. 
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a(.tod upon. But the fact in, that tlio practice lialtc'd a long 
way hehirul tlio principle. Such were the feolingH with which 
many of our oilicers regarded the great laiidiuddcrs, that e([ual 
justice between the contlicting claims and interests of the two 
i'lasses was too often ignor(‘d. There were sealers over the eyes 
of commonly clcar-siglited men wlien tiny came to look at 
this question in tlie face, and thorefoix^ the “ poor and humble 
villager” had a full measure of justi(5c, ])rcssed down and 
running over, whilst the “rich and influential Tiilukdar ” had 
little or none. 

There arc few who liavo not become fiimiliar with this word 
Tnltikdar ; who do not know that an influential class of men so 
styled in virtue of cciiaiu rights or inteic‘sts in tlu^ land, were 
<lispo.ssessed of fliose riglits or interests and riMliKJcd to absolute 
ruin. It must he undt.'rsioml, however, that the propiietary 
riglits of which T sjioak wor<^ viuy dilferent from the rights of 
lauded property in khiglaml. ddio Tiilukdar was little more 
tiiau an hereditary revenue-contractor. Jlis right was tlio riglit 
to all the just rents paid by the actual occupants, {if'ter satisfac¬ 
tion of the (lovernment claims. His proiierty Avas flic rent 
iiiinuH the revenue (»f a ])articular estato. This Talukdari 
right, or right of collection, was distinct from the Zamindari 
riglit, or ])roprietary right in the soil. Idio dMlukdar, who 
]iaid to (government the n*venue of a large cluster of villages, 
had, perhaps, a proprietary right in sonui of‘ tluise. small (‘states ; 
pfudiaps, in none. Tlie ju'oprietary riglit, in most instances, 
1 : 13 " Avith the A"ilhag(3 communities. And it Avas the main otfort 
of the English offi<a‘rs, eng:ig«‘d in the 8(ittlomont of the North- 
West PnjAunci^s, to bring these village occupants into direct 
relations with the (Government, and to receive from thorn the 
aiiKjunt of the assi'ssii.cnt fixed upon their several estates. 

Now it Avas a just and fitting thing that the rights of those 
A illago projirietors should be clearly defined. But it was not 
always just that the (jlovi*rnment should enter into direct 
(‘iigagements Avith them and driA^e out the intervening Tiilukdar. 
The actual occupiants might, in a former generation, have been 
a consequence only of a ])rc-exi8ting Talukdari right, as in cases 
Avliero cultivators had been located on Avaste lands 1)3" a con¬ 
tractor or grantee of tue State ; or the Tiilukdar migiit have 
acquired his position 1 ) 3 " purchase, b 3 " faA"Our, perhaps 1 ) 3 " fraud, 
after the location of the actual occupants ; still it was a j)ro- 
prietary interest, perhaps centuries old. J.et us explain their 
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])OHiti(>n as wo may, tlios(^ Taliikdars coiistitutod the landed 
urisi<>oraey of tin; eonntry ; tli<‘yli!id maiiorial rights; 

tlioy liad, in many instjin(a‘S, all tlie diicnit.y and power of ^j^reat 
hanlal harons, and, douhtlcBs, often tiirmal that power to bad 
ae.count. Ihit wlu‘tlier for ^kmI or for evil, in past years, we 
found tliem existing;' as a n‘eo^nis(‘d institution: and it was at 
the Ham(‘ time a cruel wron^ .and a grievous error to sweep it 
away as thou;^]i it wcu’e an eiuaimbrama.} ami an iisur])ation. 

Idle th(‘(>ry of tin.* Settlement otlieers was tliat the villae;e 
Zamindars had an iiialicaiabh^ ri;^*ht in the soil, .and that the 
d'alukdar was little better than an upstart and an imj)ostor. 
All tin; defects in his tenure wt*re rigidly scanned; all tin; 
vic()S of his eliaraet(‘r were violently exaggerated, lie was 
written down as a fraudulent upstart and an un 8 cru])ulouH 
o])]>ressor. 'fo oust a d’alukdar was held by some youn^ Setth*- 
ment otlieers to be as great an aehieveiinait as to shoot a tiger ; 
and it was d(»ne, too, \vith just as edear a eoiivietion of the 
benefit eonfrrred uj)on tin; district in whicdi the animal prowh;d 
and maraiuhsl. It was doin; honestly, conscientiously, labor¬ 
iously, as a driid entitling th(‘ d«K‘r to the gratitude of mankind, 
d'lnu'e was sonu thing thorough in it that wrung an unwilling 
ailmiration even from those who h'ast a])proV(‘d. Jt was a grand 
levelling system, liMlucing everything to first ]>rinciplos and a 
delving Adam. Who was a gentleman and a dMlukdar, tln^y 
uskt‘d, wlu'u thos(; time-honoured V illage Communities were 
first I'stablished on the s(»iiy So the* Setthmient Oflicer, in pur¬ 
suit of tin* great scheme of restitution, was fain to sweep out 
tin; Lamhal Gentry and to applauvl the good thing ho had 
done.* 

And if one, by h.apj)y ehanee, was brought back by a saving 
hand, it was a mercy and a miracle : and the exception whicli 
])rov(;d the rule. TJio chances against him were many and 
great, for he had divers ordeals to pass through, and he seldom 
survived them all. It was tlie wont of many Settlement officers 
to assist the solution of knotty <piestion8 of ]>roprietary right 
by a reference to personal character and conduct, so that when 
the claims of a great Talukdar could nut be altogether ignored, 


♦ In Hober ctficiul laii^irage, dt^scriboil by LieiitLiiaut-Ciovornor Uoberisoii 
“tbo prevailing, and perhaps excessive, readiiuss to reduce exteasivo 
properties into minute portions, and to substitiUe, whenever there was an 
opportunity, a village community for an individual laudliolder.” 
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it was declared that he was a rogue or a fool—perhaps an 
atrocious com])ouiul of ])oth—and that he had forfeited, ])y 
o})j)ressions and cruelties, or hy neglects scarcely less cruel, all 
claim to the compassion of the State. They gave the man a 
had name, and straiglitway they went out to ruin liim. A 
single illustration will sullice. One of the great landholders 
thus consigned to })erdition Avas the Kajah of Mainpuri. 01 
an old and honoured family, distinguished for loyalty and good 
service to the Jlritish (Jovernnu'nt, ho was the Talukdar of a 
large estate conq)rising nearly two hundred villages, and was 
amongst the most inllueiitial of the landt‘d ai’istoeraey ol that 
])art of the country. d'h(‘ Settlement oflieer was one ol the 
ablest and best of his class. .Fulfilling the great 
]»romise of his youth, In.* aft(‘rwards attained to the 
highest post in thost^ very Froviiu^es, an (unimmee 
from Avhich he might s<‘renely contemplate the lact, that the 
theory of the .Dead-bevel is against nature^ and cannot b(‘, 
(‘iiforced without a convulsion. l>ut, in the early days ol 
which 1 am s])eaking, a great Talukdar was to him v»^hat it 
was to (dhers of the same, scIkk)! ; and he repr(‘senti*d that the 
Jiajah, himself incom])etent almost to the ])oint of imbecility, 
was surrounded by agents of the worst charaeb'r, who in his 
name had been guilty of all kinds of cruelty and o])])roKsion. 
Fnfit as h(‘ was said to be for the management of so largo an 
estate, it would, according to the ])revaiiing (UVamI, have been 
a righteous act to exclude him from it; but it was necessary, 
according to rule, to es\)y also a flaw in bis tenure; so it was 
found that lie bad a just \)ro])rietary right in only about a 
b)uvth of the two hundred villages.^ It was pro])08ed, there¬ 
fore, that his territorial greatness should to this extent bo 
hliuni down in the future Settlement, and that the liulk of the 
j)roperty should be settled with the village communities, whoso 
lights, whatever they might originally have been, had lain for 
a century in abeyance. 

Above the Settlement officer, in the ascending scale of our 
Administrative Agency, was the Commissioner; above the 
Commissioner, the Board of Kevenue; above the Board of 
lievenue, the Lieutenaut-Govomor, In this cluster of gra- 


* The exact Tuimlxjr was 189, of which it wais ruled lliat the R6jah could 
justly be recorded as propriety>r only of 51. A money -conifxiiisation, in tho 
fiha])e of a i>erccntage, waa to be given him for tho loss uf the rest. 
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fliiutod aiitlioriii(‘s flio Old and New School altc‘niat(‘d like thc' 
lUack and ^Vhitc of ii chcsK-hoard. "J’hc reconiinendations of 
ficor^e Kdinonstoiic wi'n* Htontly ojtjmscd 1»y L’ohert Hamilton. 
The hhar]>, incisiv(“ lo<i;ic of tlic (’«>^^nli^^Mollcr cnt throngli th(‘. 
falhicioiiH reasoning of lln*. Settlonunt <if!ieer. *OIc was of 
opinion tluil tlie value of landed ]»<»ssi*ssions and the iin])ort- 
ance atlaelH'd to tliem could n(‘v< r he ji:ad(‘ u[) hy a money 
al]o\vaiic*<‘; that the inilx^eilitv of tlie loijah, if affording a 
justification for his Iwdng rtdicA’cd from tin* managrnnent of his 
estate, could Ik* none for d(‘]»riving liis family of their inluadt- 
anee ; and that it was inconsisl(uit to denounce as o]>})ressiv(^ 
in a nativ<‘ ruh'r tlu' saiin* nH*asures ol‘ sale and dis])ossessic>n 
which w<‘r(* adopt, d hy our <»wn ( iov(‘rnnient towards Jicvemu* 
defaulters.”**^ Itut t}i<* Hoard, of n hieli the living principle'was 
Holx rt Hird, dissent<-d from llie views <d‘ tiu' (\)mmissioner, 
and u]tli(l<l the levelling itroee^-^st'S of tlie S<‘ttlement oilieer. 
^.riieii Lieute'iiant-t o»v('rnor Ivohei tson ajijieare.'d upon the scene, 
and tlie decision of tin' Hoanl was flung hack upon them as 
the unjust gro\s'th of a vicious, gemralising systeun, which 
Would break up (‘Ve']*y large e*statt* in the* country into minute 
fractions, and d<‘stroy tin* whole* aristocracy of the c(uintry. 
]l(‘ c-oulel not hce* that, on the* score* eitluT of invalidity e>f 
tenure e>r (d‘ jidministrative* inea]>ae*ity, it would he just to pare 
down file* loijail’s estate to eine-fourth e)i' its ancestral dimen- 
sieii.s; so he riih'd that the sottlemeuit e)f the whole eniglit 
rightly to he* made* with the d'jilukdar.f Hut the vicissitudes 
e)f tin* e*ase ^vel•e' not (‘V(‘n the'ii at an end. The* e)]>]>osition of 

* Jhspafcfi of Ctniri of 7>//v August 13, ISaJ. 

t 'I'lie* LifiiteTinat-tJovemor recor<lo<l his opinion, that no proof of the* 
Ilajuh’s inisinimagenient, sncli as could justify his e'xclnsion, ha<l been add lU’cil; 
that tin* evidence in su[»}>oit of the pr()pri<'lary eluiins of tlie Zamiiidars was 
insiilUcicnt and ineoiu lii.^ive ; that if tlie Zamindars ever jiossesscd the rights 
attrihuteil te) them, they had not been in tin* active enjoyment of them for 
upwards of a eentiuy, while the luijah’s claims had been admitted for more 
thnii four generations; that, admitting the inconvenience W’hicli might sonie- 
timcH result from the roeoguition of the superior nndgexmr, it would not he 
reeemcilahle with good feeling eir justice to deal as tlie Board proj>osed to do, 
with one found in actual and long-aekuowleHlged jieisSCBsieiu. lie cemelemneei 
the jiractiee of deciding e.ases ed this nature on one invariable and generalising 

i >rinei]>lc; stated lliat he could eiiscover no sufticient reason for excluding tlie 
vajuh of Mainpuii from the mauagc iucnt of any of the villages composing tlie 
Tiiluk of Minchauah ; and finally withheld his eonfirmntion of Iho settlement 
concluded will', the village* Zamimhirs, eHncting the (‘Ugageinents to betaken 
fiom the Tulukdir .”—of Cvui i of ih'm*h>rs, August 13, 1851. 
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tlie Board canned some delay in the issue of the I’onnal instruc¬ 
tions of (Jovorinnent for tln^ ri‘Cof!;nition of the 'Falukdar, and 
before the settlement had 1 <.*< n ni5i(h‘Avil]i tin' Jiajali, liohoi tson 
liad resigiK'd liis ])ost to anotluu*. That other was 
a man of tin' same scliool, with no ^reat(‘r ]>assion 
than liis |>re<lecessor for tin'suhviu-sion of* the landed 
fjjentry ; but siekness rendered his t(‘nurt^ of (»f(iee too brief, 
and, before the elose of the year, iie avus succeeded 
by one whose naam* is not to imoitiomal wit lion t 
rc‘s|ject — ilu) lionoiiiH'd son of an honounsl father - the much- 

praised, mueli-lamenled d'homason. lie was as „„ 

■i ’ , 111 1 

(‘urnest and as Jiom'st as tlu* mim who lia«l eono 

before him; ])ut liis strong;* and sincere convictions lay all in 

tlie other way. He was om* of tin* chief t* achers in the New 

School, and so sfrotij;' was liis laith in its doctrines that ho 

re^'arded, with feelines akin to wondm-ine- com]»assion, as men 

Avliom (Old had <^iven over to a stroije* df'lnsion that they 

should bidieve a lie, all Avho still chea*ish(^d the ojiinioiis Avliich 

he had done so much to explode.* Siijireme in the North- 

AVest Ih'ovinces, he found tlie case ol’ the IMaitipari Jhijah 

still formally before the tlovernmeiit. iS(i linal orders had 

been issued, so he issued them, ddie besom (>f tlu^ Settlement 

swe])! the great Tulukdar out of three-fourths ol’ tln^ estate, and 

the village projnietuis Avane left to engag<^ Avith (loA^ernment 

for all the rest in his stead. 

It is admitted now, even by men Avho were ])('rsonally con- 
ceriiofl in this great w'ork of the vSettleinent of Northern India, 
that it involved a grave political error. It as as, undoubted!}’, 
to convert into bitter enemies those Avhom sound policy Avaiuld 
have made the friends and supiMjrters of the StaUi. IMcnof the 
Old School had seen ])lainly from the lirst tliat by tliese measures 

* 8ce, for example, his rotlccti{)Ti.-i on the contumacy (»f Mr. Jioulderaon, of 
AS’liom Mr. Thoniasjn says : “ WiUi much iioncsty of piinci]>le hii is posseBsed 
of a constitution of mind w hich prevents him from readily adopting the priii- 
oijdes of others, or acting uiK>n their ruh*s. A great part ol liis Indian career 
has been passed in o})[)ositioii to tiie prevailing maxims of tiio day, and he 
tluds himself conscientiously adverse to what has be en d me.” With resjiect to 
these prevailing maxims, M . F. 11. Kobiusoii, of the Civil Service, in a pamphlet 
published iu 1850, quotes the significant observation (A' an old Kasaldur of 
Gardener’s Horse, who said to him: “ No doubt the wi^d >ni of the new getitlo- 
inen had gbowu them the folly and the ignorance of tlie gentlemen of the old 
time, on whom it ple;ised God, nevertheless to bestow the government of 
India.” 
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wo wore Bowiiip; broadcast the seeds of future trouble. Fore¬ 
most ainoDg t)i(‘S(; was t)io veteran Director Tucke r, wlio bad 
been cn^a^eM] in t)i(‘ first settlement of the Dedod and Con¬ 
quered ib'ovinces, and wlio knew as well as any man what 
rights t'xisbul on our original assum})tion of the government of 
those territories. “ The way to conciliate the ])ea- 
santry,” he wrote, “ or to ini]»rove their condition, 
is not, I think, by dissolving the connection between them and 
the su]ierior Talnkdars, or village Zamindars. I'he one wo 
have, 1 fear, tmtirely disj)laced ; but we cannot d(‘stroy the 
nnanory of their past or the consciousm^ss of their j)res(mt state. 
'They Avt‘ro once ])r()S]>erous, and their descendants must feel 
that l\iey are no longer so. They are silent, because tl\(‘ i\atives 
of India ar(‘ a(‘cust<)nied to endure and to submit to the will of 
their l ulers ; but if an emany a])])ear on our Wesbirn frontier, 
or if an insnrreetion unlia})pily take ]dace, we shall find tln^se 
Tiilukdars, 1 a]q>reli(‘nd, in the adverse ranks, and their ryots 
uinl retaimn’s ranged under the same standard.” And a (jiuirtor 
of a c('ntury lati'r, oin^ who had r(‘C(‘iv(‘d tln^ traditions of this 
school unbi‘(»ken from 'Jdiomas ( \am])bell lh)bcrtsoi\, at whose feet 
he had sat, wrote tliat he had long be(ui pointing out tliat, 
“although the old famili(‘S were Ixdiig dis])laced fast, we could 
not desti'oy the memory of the ])ast, or dissolve the ancient 
<‘onnexion Ix'tween them Jind their ])eople ; and said distinctly 
tluit, in tlu' event of any insurrection occurring, we sliould lind 
this great and influential body, through whom wo can alone 
hoj^o to kee]> under and control the rural masses, ranged against 
us on the side of theenmny, with their her(‘ditary followei's and 
retainers rallying arouml them, in s])ite of our attempts to 
se})arate their interests.” “ j\Iy warnings,” he added, “ were 
unheeded, and I was treated as an alarmist, who, having hitherto 
s(‘rved only in the political department of the State, and being 
totally inexperienced in Kevenue matters, could give no souiul 
opinion on the subject.” * 

Warnings of this kind were, indeed, habitually disregarded ; 
Tiratmeut of (bo and the system, harsh in itself, was carried out, in 
native gentry. gome cases harshly and uncompromisingly, almost 
indeed as though there wore a pleasure in doing it. It is true 


* Personal Adveaturea during the Indian R(d>elIion. By William Ed¬ 
wards, B.C.S., Judge of Baia.r.is, aud late Magistrate and Collector of 
Buduon, ill Kohilkhand. 
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that men deprived of their vested iiiteiests in ^reat estates 
^vere r(‘eomiiieiided for inoiiey-payineiitH direct from tlie Trea¬ 
sury; ])ut this ^vas no eompensation for the loss of the land, 
with all the dignity derived from manorial rights and baronial 
privileges, and it was sometimes felt to ho an insult. It was 
not even the fashion in those days to treat the Native Gentry 
with personal courti‘sy and conciliation. Some ot the great 
masters of the school, me!i of the higla'st ])rohity and benevo¬ 
lence, are said to have failed in this with a great failure, as 
lamentable as it was surprising. “In tlu^ nuitbu* of (liscourt(;sy 
0 ) the liative gentiy,” wiote Golonel Sh'oman to dohn Colv'in, 
“ 1 can only say that Itobert Mertins liird insult(Hl th(im, wh(‘n- 
evtu* he had an op\>ortuuity of doing so ; and that Mr. Thomason 
was too a])t to imitfite, him in this as in other tilings. Ol 
<'ours(^ th(dr example was folloAved by too many ot their 
followers and admirers.” 

And whilst all this was going on, there was another process in 
aedive operation by whicdi the position of the privi¬ 
leged classes was still fuidher reduced. There is not 
one of the many difficulties, which the acrpiisition of a 
new couiitiy entails U])on ns, more serious than that which arises 
from the multiplicity of ])rivileges and ])reseri])tionK, territorial, 
and ofiicial, wliich, undetermined by any fixed j)rinci])le, have 
existed under the Native!Government which we have su])])lanted. 
IA 1*11 at the outset of our administrative caree r it is ditlicult to 
ileal with these irregular claims, but the dilliculty is multiplied 
tenfold by delay. The action of onr Government in all sucli 
cases should be proinjit and unvarying. Justice or Injustice 
should be quick in its ojicratioii and cipial in its effects. Ac¬ 
customed to revolutions of em])iro and mutations of fortune, the 
native mind readily comprehends the idea of confiscation as the 
immediate result of comjuest. Morey and forbcaraiieo at such 
time are not expected, and are little understood. The descent 
of the strong hand of the conqueror upon all existing rights 
and privileges is looked for 'with a feeling of suhmission to 
inevitable fate; and at such a time no one wonders, scarcely 
any one complains, when the acts of a former Government 
are ignored, and its gift' are violently resumed. 


* See CorreBpondence annexed to published edition of Slocman’s Oudh 
I>iary. I have been told by men whose authority is entitled to rtsiiect, that 
tlie statement is to be received with caution. 
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Under foriiKn* (i()veniiii(‘iits, and, indeed, in the earlier days 
of oiir own, tliero had ]>e(ai large alienations of revenue in Livour 
(jf j>orHonH who liad naidered g(Kxl servic;o to tlie State, or had 
otherwise arNpiircd the favour of the rnlei*s of th(^ land. These 
rent-fiee tenures were of many diilereiit kinds. A volume 
]night he filled wiOi an account of tlu'iii. Some were hurdened 
with conditions; some were not. Some were ])ersonal life- 
grants ; some* Avere; hereditary and jx rpcdual. Some Avere of 
old standing; seiiu* wcua^ of recent origin. Stune had been 
fairly (‘a,rued or justl}^ accjiiiied ; (dhers were the vile growth of 
iraud and corrujdioii. Tlu-y varied no less in the circumstances 
nf their ac(|uisilion than in their intrinsic character and inhe¬ 
rent Cfuidilions. l>nt anyhow they were foi* some time a ])art 
ol‘our system, and h.ad conn* to he regarded as the lights of the 
ocinpants. llvt iy year whi(‘h saw men in undisturbed ]»osses- 
sion seemed tn strengthen these, rights. An iiujuiry, at the 
outset of our earet'r of adininistratieii, into the validity of all 
such tiiiures would have hec-n an intelligible ])roeeeding. 
Doubtless, indec'd, it was ex])e(*t(‘d. l>ut years jiassed, and the 
dangi'r set'ined to Jiave jiassed with them. ^*ay, more, the in¬ 
activity, seemingly tlie indith'rence, of the Jlritish Governmont, 
witli respect to tho.^e Aviioiu we found in j>ossession, emboldened 
others b) fabricate similar rights, and to lay claim to immunities 
which they had never enjoyed under tludr native mastors. 

In Jleiigal this manufacture of rent-free tenures Avas carried 
Ucngai extent that largely diminished the legiti¬ 

mate rcA'enue of the country. A very considerable 
portion of these tenures Avas the groAvth of the transition-period 
immediately before* and immediately after our assum])tion of the 
DiAvani,or iieA’enui‘-Administrati<m, of Bengal, lUhar, and Orisa. 

At tlu^ time of the great ]\‘rmanent Settlement 
the remt-frt'o holders AAX're called upon to register 
their claims to (‘xemption from the payment of the GoA^ern- 
lueiit dues, and their grounds of exem])tion ; and as they still 
remained in 2)ussessioii they belioA’cd that their rights and priAU- 
leges had been conlirmed to them. The rermanent Settlement, 
indeed, was held to ]»e the Magna Gharta of the privileged 
classes ; and for more than forty years men rejoiced in their 
freeholds, undisturbed by any thoughts of invalidity of title or 
insecurity of tenure. 

But after this lapse of years, A\dien Fraud itself 
might reasonably have pleaded a statute of limita- 
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lions, the Enp^lisli revenue-officer awoke toasonseof tlio wrongs 
ensured by Lis (Jovernineiit. So much revenue alienated : so 
liiany worthless sineeiirists living in indolent contentiuent lit 
tlie cost of tlie State, enjoying vast privilege's and immunities, 
1 ) tlie injury of the great mass of tlui Eoople. Sundy it was a 
S{;amlal and a reproach! ddnai well-reael, clever socrotaries, 
^vitll a turn for liistorical illustration, discovered a parallel 
between this grievous state of things in Bengal and that which 
]irec(sled the great revolution in fhanee, whtm the jirivileges of 
the old nobility }>ressed out the viuy lil’e of the nation, until 
till' da}^ of ri'ckoning ami n'lrihution came, witli a more dix'o 
tyranny of its own. Viewed in tliis light, it was held to be an 
imperative duty to (Vdbertise tln^ Lakhinijdars of the Lower 
Pr<»vinces.* So tln^ n^sumption-olliecu* was let loose upon the 
land. ddth'S wi ri^ called for ; pa*oois of validity weri^ to be estab- 
lish'-d, to the satislaidiou of the Government functionary. But 
in faiuilies, whic'li seldom last a gemu’utiou without seeing their 
liousi s burnt down, and in a climate which during some months 
of the year is iiuide u[) of iiK^essant rains, and during others of 
steamy exhalations- where tin; devouring dainj), ami the still 
more devouring insect, consume all kinds of }>erishable property, 
1‘ven in stout-walled Inuises, it would have been strange if 
gmjiiine documentaiy evidence had been forthcoming at tlio 
right time. It was an awful thing, after so many years of un¬ 
disturbed ])Ossession, to be called upon to establish ]>i oofs, when 
the only proof was actual incumbency. A reign of terror then 
coiiimenced. And if, when thus threatened, tlu‘- weak Bengali 
had not sometimes betaken himself in self-defence to the ready 
wiaipons of forg(*ry, lui must have changed his nature under 
thi‘ inlluence of his fears. That what ensued may properly be 
descriljcd as wholesale* crnifiscation is not to be doubted. Expert 

* ““la a iiK'inoir of the Great Colbert I i(;ad the hjllowiii;^ words, which 
are (‘xactly descriptive of the nature of the preten.-<1 oils of llie great mass of 
the Lakhirajdars, and of the pretKait mcasurefl of the; (Tioveraincut: ‘Under 
the periiiciou.s system which exemided the nobility fioni payiiieat of direct 
taxes, a great number of persons had fraudulently assumed titles and cluiined 
raiiiv, wiiile another class had obtaineil immunity from taxation by the 
jaostitution of Court favoui. or the abuse of official jirivilegf's. Those cases 
Col}>ert caused to be invoatigated, and those wlio failed in making out a 
legal claim to immunity were compelled to pay their shari; of the public 
bunlens, to the relief of the labouring chts.seH, on whom Ti(;arly the whole • 
weiglii of tax ition fell.’ ”— See Letters of Gai xti.kt, addii ^s^d to the Calcutta 
Fapers of 1838 
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young rovenne-officers settled scores of cases in a day; and 
families, who had held ]) 08 sessioii of inlieritod estates for long 
years, and injver donhted the security of their tenure, found 
themselves suddenly (le])rived of their freeholds and compelled 
to j)ay or to go. That the State had ])ecn largely defrauded, at 
some time or other, is more than ])rol)al>le. Many, it is admitted, 
were in poss(‘ssion wlio liad originally no good title to the 
exem}>tion iluiy enjoyed. J>ut man}" also, whoso titles were 
originally valid, could ])roduce no satisfactory evidence of their 
validity; so llui fraudulent usurper and the rightful possessor 
were involved in oiui common ruin. 

Tlie success of thtise operations was loudly vaunted at the 
time. A social revolution had heen accom})lished, to the mani¬ 
fest advantag(; of the State, and at no cost, it was said, of 
pojjular discontmit. '^h(^ lhaigali is ])rov(u*l)ially timid, patient, 
and long-sullcring. I hit there were far-seeing num who said, 
<iven at tleat liiiu', that though a strong (Jovernment might 
do this with impunity in those lower provinct^s, they must 
lieware how they attiniijit similai- s]>oliation in other parts of 
India, especially in those from which the Native Army was 
recruited. If you do, it was prophetically said, you will some 
day lind youi'selvc^s holding India only with European troops. 
Tiio jirohahility of alienating hy siudi measures the loyalty of 
the mililary classes was earnestly discussed in the Europcian 
journals of Calcutta ; * and it was said, hy those who defended 

* Tlu' foUoNvia^, ^\rittrn a (piartrr of a o.*niiiry a'^o, affords a curiou.T 
glimpse of lla; aj)j)relieuHionH even lljen entertained ])y far-se('ing men : 
“ We W(»n]d just liint l»y the way to (hose who have planned tliis very 
extraordinary attack upon vt‘sted riglits, tliat IIkj 8ij):ihis are almost jill 
laudhohlers, many of tliem Rralimatis, w'ln)se families are supported by tlio 
eharitahh' Ibniidations winch it is now sought to eontiseate and destroy. 
The alarm has not yet, we believe, sj)read to the Army, but it has not been 
without its causes of complaints; and w’C would very calmly and respectfully 
put it to (»ur rulers, whcdlu r it is wise or prudent to run the risk to which 
this Resumption measure would s(K)ner or latm* infallibly h ad. The native 
soldier has long Ixjeu in the habit of jdacing implicit reliance upon British 
Ikith and honour; but h t tlio charm once bo broken, let the confiscation of 
rent-free land sjiread to those? provinces out of which our Army is recruited, 
and the con8t‘qnonce8 may bo that we shall very soon have to trust for our 
security to British troops alone. The (iovernruent may then learn rather 
late that revenue is not the only thing needful, and that their financial 
arithmetic, instead of making twice two equal to one, as Swift says was the 
case in Ireland, may end by extracting from the same process of multiplica¬ 
tion just nothing at all.”—E/n//iVAwa/i, November 2, 1838. 
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tljc measure, that it was not iiiteiuled to extomi these resump¬ 
tion ojxuations to other parts of tlie country. But scarcely any 
part of the country csca])ed ; scarcely any race of men, lioklin^ 
rent-free estates of any Irind, felt secure in the ])()sse8sion of 
lights and jirivileges which they had enjoyed under Mughul 
and Maratha riihi, and had l)elieved that the}' could still 
enjoy under the IMj of the (’hristian ruler. 

in the North-AVest IVovinces it was ])art of the duty of 
the Settlement otlicer to in<]uire into rent-free 
tenures, and to resume or to release from assessment 
the lands thus held. The fiadings with which the 
task imposcnl upon liiiu was n‘garded varied with the character 
and tlie opinions of the functionary thus em])loyed ; hut whilst 
thos(i who were disjxjsrd to look compassionately U})on doubtful 
claims, (»r heli(.‘ved that it would be sound ])olicy to leave men 
in undisturbed possession (jven of what might liav(^ been in the 
iirst instan(‘(‘. unrighteously accpiired, were few, the disciples of 
Bird and Thomason, who view(‘d all such alienations of revenue 
as unmixed evils, and considered that any respect shown to 
men wh(> were desciibed as “ drones who do no good in the 
]Miblic hive” was an injury done to the tax-])aying community 
at large, were many and ])owerful, and left their impression on 
tlie land. Bejoicing in the great principle of the Dead-Level, 
tlie Board commonly supjiorted the views of tli(5 resumptionist ; 
and but for the intervention of Mr, Kobertson, the Lioutonant- 
lioveriior, there would scar(*ely, at the end of the Settlement 
operations, liave been a rent-free tenure in the Land. There 
Avas sometimes a show of justice on the side of resumption, for 
the immunity had been granted, in the first instance, as pay¬ 
ment for service no longer demanded, or Avhat had been 
originally merely a life-grant had assumed the character of an 
hereditary assignment. l^erliaps there was sometimes more 
than suspicion that in unsettled times, when there was a sort 
of scramble for empire, privileges of this kind had been fabri¬ 
cated or usurped; but in other instances strong proofs of 
validity were ignored, and it has been freely stated, oven by 
men of their own order, that these earnest-minded civilians 
“ rejected royal firmans and other authentic documents,” and 
brought upon the great rent-roll of the Company lands which 
had been for many generations free from assessment. Nay, 
even the highest authority, in the great Settlement epoch, 
declared that “ the Settlement officer swept uji, without inquiry. 
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every ]^atcli (>r unrogiKtered land ; even tlioso exempted Ty a 
8 ubKeqn(‘nt order, did not come out until Rve-sixtlis of 

the tenur(‘s liad l)e(oi reKumrd.’’ In one district, that of Farrii- 
kluihad, “tlie oldioations of a treaty and the direct orders of 
(lOverniiH'nt 'vvf're hut li^liily dealt with ; and in all, a total 
disrepjard was (;vinc(‘d for the acts even of such men as AVarren 
ITastinj^s and Lord Lake.”* In every ease what w^as done was 
done eonseientious]}^ in tlie assured belief tliat it was lor the 
general g<»od of the ]>eo]d(‘; l)ut the very knowledge that was 
most vaunted, a knowledge^ of the institutions and the temper 
of the natives, was that which they most lacked, d’liey were 
wrecked u]K)n tlio dangerous coast of Little Learning. 

There w(ue, liowever, it lias been said, some men engjiged in 
those gr(.‘at Settlement op(u*ations who were not smitten wdth 
this unap])easable (airth-lninger, and who took altogether an¬ 
other view lndh of the duty and of the ])oli(y of the State. 
Mr. Mansel, of wliose eager desire, so honourably evinced at a 
later peudod, to uphold tlu^ Native Statesof India 1 have already 
spokim, was tin' ])rin(;ipal (‘Xiuaumt of these exceptional 0 }»iii- 
ions. “ If it be of importance,” he wrote, in liis ]le])ort on tlio 
Settlement <d’ the Agra iJistrict, “to (a)nciliato the alfections of 
tlie people, as wtdl as to govtum by the action of naked penal 
laws; if it 1)0 im])ortant that the natural tendency of every 
part of native soci(.‘ty in these provinc(‘S, to sink into one 
wretched level of poverty and ignorance, should, as a princi[)le, 
bo cheetked as far as ])ossihle by tlie acts of (Jovernment; if it 
be important lliat lh(3 pride of ancestry and nobility, the valour 
of ])ast times, and the national character of a country, should be 
cherished in n'cellcction, as ennobling feelings to the human 
mind, I know of no act to whiidi 1 could point wdth more 
satisfaction, as a zealous servant of (Joveriiment, than the 
generous manner in which the restoration of the family of the 
Badawar L’ajali to rank and fortune was made by the Lieuten¬ 
ants Jovernor of Agra; and 1 cannot refrain from allowing 
myself to echo, for the inhabitants of this part of the country, 
that feeling, in a re[)ort of necessity, largely connected with tlie 
welfare and happiness of the district of Agra.” Mr. Kobert>ou 
had granted the Ikidawar Jaghir to the adopted son of the 
deceased Kajah, and it was tlie recognition of this adoption 

* Minute 3Ir. Robertson, Liouteuant-Govemor of the North-West 
Provinces, quoteil in DLspatch of the Court of Dii€*etor3, August 13, 1851. 
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wliicli so rejoiced the heart of the syiiipathiHin^ Setllemout 
officer. 

As tlie events of 'svhich I am ahont to wiite occurred, for the 
inoRt part, in Nortlieni India., it is to the disturhin^ causes iu 
that ])art of the country that the introductory section of this 
])()ok is mainly devoted. Ihit before it passes altogether away 
from the subject of KeKumj>tion, sonu'thing should bo said about 
the operations of that grtiat (Mmiiscatory d'ril)unal known as the 
Inam (.!(Uiimission of Bombay. This was but the 
supplement of a sei ies of measures, of whicli it (V/mmfHXn of 
would take a long tiim‘ to write in detail. A great it..mi>ay. 
part of the territory, now constituting Ihe Pn'sideiu^y 
of P>ombay, was in 1S17 (“omjuered from the IVshwa. With 
(.‘oiKjUest canu' the ()ld ditli( ult.y, <jf wliieh I have spoken * — 
tiu^ difliculty of dealing witli the ]>rivileg(‘S and prescriptions, 
llie v(‘sted intc'rests of all kinds, territorial and ollicial, derived 
tVom the Maratha t Jovernment. As in Ihmgal and in tlie 
North-Western Provinces, these difficulties wm'e greatly aggra- 
vatc.'d by delay. Had wo instituted a sc^arcliing inrjuiry at om^e, 
and resumed ev(‘ry doubtful tenure; had w(3 canc(3lled even th(^ 
undoubted grants of former governments, and suddenly annulhul 
all existing privileges, such proceedings in tlie (^yes of tlie 
l>(M>plo would have been the inb^lligilde tyi'anny of the con¬ 
queror, and, at all events, in accordance with tlie custom of the 
coiintrj". But our very desire to d(;al justly and generously 
with these ])rivileged classes generated delayiMl ami unecpial 
action. At diticrent times, and in ditfcnuit parts of Western 
India, these old alienations of Jtevenue w(jro dealt with after 
different fashions; and it was a source of hitter discontent that, 
under like circumstances, claims were settled hy Government 
with far greater rigour in one of the country than in 

another. 

Years passed, various regulations were framed, for the most 
])art of restricted operation; and still, after the country had 
bt'cn for more than a third of a century under Pu'itish rule, the 
great question of alienated revmiuo had only been jiartially 
adjusted. So in 1852 an Act was passed, which em])Owered a 
little body of English offic(u*s, princi}>ally of the military jiro- 
fession—men, it was ti uly said, “ not well versed in the ]irin- 
oiples of law, and wholly unpractised in the conduct of judicial 


* Ante, l)agc 121. 
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inqiiirioH”—to (ixercise arl>itrary jurisdiction over thousands of 
(.‘states, many of them lield hy men of lii^h faniil}^ proud of tlioir 
lineage, proud of their ancestral ]>rivileges, who had won what 
they hold by the sword, and had no tlioiight by any other means 
of maintaining ])ossession. Jn tin* Sout]n*rn ]\Iaratha country 
there werii large nnnilK‘rs of thcs(‘. .Jaghirdars, wlio had never 
tnmbled th(‘mselv(‘8 about title-deeds, wlio knew nothing about 
rules of evideina*, and who had believed that long years of 
]) 08 session w(‘re more cogent than any intricacies of law. If they 
]jad ever lield writtcm ]>roofs of the validity of their tenures, 
th(.‘y had seldom bcicn so provident as to ])r(iserve them. But, 
perh.a})8, tlu'y laid never had better proof than the memory of 
a fier(;(‘ contest, in tln^ gr(*.it ijardi-kl-walt^ or time of troubles 
whiedi had preluded the dissolution of the ^laratha power in 
W(^stern India, and placed tln^ white man on the Throne of tln^ 
I\*shwa.* V(‘ar alter v(‘ar had ])assed, one generation had 
followed another in nndisturb(*d poss(‘ssion, and the great seal 
of Thme stood th(‘m in stea<l of the elaborate technicalities of th(' 
(!onve*yanc(‘r. But the Inam (hmmission was established. 
'rii(^ faim*. of it went abroad throughout tlie- 8outhern Maratha 
country. Ihom om^ village to anotiu'r passed tlie a])palling 
iK^ws tiiat the (^unmissioiier had aj>pear(*d, liad cal](*d for titles 
that (^ould not bc^ produced, and that nothing but a general 
confiscation of ])ro])(‘rty was likely to result from tlie operations 
of this myslerious d'ribunal. “ Eaxdi day,” it lias been said, 
“])rodue(Hi its list of victims; and tlie good fortunes of those 
who escap(‘d but added to the ]nings of tlie crowd who camo 
forth from the shearing-house shorn to the skin, unable to 


* See* tlie ndmiriibly-writteii iiieinoriul o( JSIr. (i. B. Seton-Karr; “ Chiefn, 
who hud won tlieir obtates l>y tlie bword, hud not been careful to fence them 
in with a paper barrier, which they felt the next successful adventurer wonld 
sweep away as uncercinoiiiously as themselves. Instead of parcliments, they 
traimmittetl arms and retainers, with whose aid they had learnt to consider 
more titlcvS suixtHuous, as without it they were contemptible. In other in¬ 
stances, men of local influence and energetic character having grasped at tlio 
lands which lay within their reach in the genenil scramble wliich preced(?d 
the downfall of the Feshwni’s Government, had transmitted their acquisitions 
to the children, fortified by no better titles than entries in the village account- 
books, which a closer examination showed to bo recent or spurious. Roused 
from the dreams of thirty years, these proprietors of precarious title, or of no 
title at all, found themselves suddenly brought face to face with an apparatus, 
which, at successive strokes, peeled away their possessions with the harsh 
precision of the planing macliiiie.’' 
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work, ashamed to ho^, coiidemiiod to ])onniy.” * Tlio titles of 
no less tliun thirty-five thonsaiid estates, great and small, were 
called lor by tliti Commission, and during the first 
five years of its operations, three-fifths of them were 
eon fi sea ted.f 

AVliilst the opt‘rations of the EeviMiue Department were thus 
sf)reading alarm among tlio ])rivilcged classes in all 
iKirts of tlie country, the ,Judicial DeiKirtment was 
doing its duty as a servua*al)Ie ally in the great Courts, 
war of exttuinination. Many of tlie old landed 
pro))rit‘tors Avere stripjied to the skin by the deerei^s of our 
(‘ivil courts. Tlie sale of land in satisfaction of these dt‘crees 
was a ])r() 0 (‘ss to wliicli recourse was often had among a peojdo 
inordinately addicted to litigation. We must not regard it 
altogether with English lyes ; for 1h(^ Law had often nothing 
else to take, d'liere was many a small landed jiroprietor whoso 
family might have lieon established for centuries on a particular 
estate, with much jiride of birth and atfection for his ancestral 
lands, but )iossessing movable ^goods and chattels not worth 
more than a few rupees. ]Jo might havc^ owned a pair of small 
bullocks and a rude country cart (m insisting of two wlioels and 
a few bamboos, but beyond sucli aids to liusbandry as tlieso, he 
had nothing hut a drinking-vessel, a few cooking-jiots, and the. 
blankets whicli kc^pt the d(nvs off at niglit. Justi(H3 in his case 
might not be satisfied without a surremh;r of Ins interests in 
the land, whicli constituted the main portion of his wealth.J 
8o a large number of estates every year were put up to sale, 
under the decrees of the courts, in satisfaction of debts some¬ 
times only of a few shillingH, and bought by new men, perhaps 
fban different parts of the country, not improbably the agents 


* Memorial of G. B. Setoii-Karr. 

t Ibid 

+ I liave stated liere the principle upon whicli the law was based. But I 
beli<ive that in many cases no pains were taken to ascertain in the first instance 
wiiat were the movable goods of the debtor. Itecourse was had to the register 
of landed property, even when the debt amounted to no more than four or 
five rnpeea. “I have seen,” says an officer of the Bengal Civil Service', in a 
Memorandum before me, “estates put up for sale for four rupees (eight 
shillings), which apxiears to me just the same as if an Englisli grocer, getting 
a (lecree in a small-debt court against a squire for half a sovereign, put up 
his estate in Cheshire for the game, instead of realisiug the debt by the sale 
of his silk umbrella.” 

VOL. I. 
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or repreBciiiativoR of astute native functionaries from the lower 
provinces ; Avhilst tlie ancient proprietors, still rooted to the 
soil, shrank into small farmers or under-tenants on their old 
ancestral domains. Thus a revolution of landed property was 
gradually brought alxuit l)y means of ICnglish application, 
whieli, acting coincidentally with the other agencies of which I 
have sj)olccn, swelled the mimher of the disalfected, dangerous 
(‘lasses, Avlio trao(Hl tlu'ir downfall to the o])erations of British 
rule, and sullenly hided their time for the recovery of what 
tliey liad lost, in some new revolutionary ejxich. 

This general system of depr(\ssion, which, thus assuming 
many different forms and exercising itself in many different ways, 
struck with uniform pn^cision at the most cherished privileges 
of the upper class(‘s, had not its origin in the fertile brain of 
Lord llalliou sic. lie only confirmed and extended it; confirmed 
it in our older provinces, and exteiid(‘d it to those which he had 
himself acMiuired. In the Banjab it sorely dis(iuieted some few 
of our more chivalrous English otlicers connected with the Admin¬ 
istration,* and it was carried into the Oudh dominions, as will 
hereafter be shown, with a recklessness which in time brought 
down u])on us a terrible retribution. Every new acquisition of 
territory made the matter much worse. Not merely because 
the privileged classes were in those territories struck (lown, but 
because the extension of the British Eaj gradually so contracted 
the area on which men of high social position, expelled by our 
system from the Company’s provinces, could find profitable and 
lionouralde employment, that it seemed as though every outlet 
for native enterprise and ambition were about to be closed 
against tliem. It was this, indeed, that made the great dif¬ 
ference Ijotween resumptions of rent-free estates under the 
Native Oovernmenfs and under our owii. It has been said that 
under tlie former there was no security of tenure ; and it is 


* 8ir Herbert Edwardcs, in n IMemornndum quoted by Mr. Charles Raikes 
iu his graphic “Notes of the Revedt of the Nortii-Wcst Provinces of India,” 
says of Arthur Cocks, that he “ imbibed Sir Henry Lawrence’s feelings, and 
b(3<jamo greatly attached to the chiefs and people. He hardly stayed a year 
after annexation, and left the Panjab because lie could not bear to see tlio 
fallen state of the old officials and Sirdars.” Of Henry Lawrence himself, 
Mr. Raikes says; “He fougJit every losing battle for the old chiefs and 
Jaghirdurs with entire disregard for his own interest, and at last left the 
l*anjab, to use Colonel Edwardes’s words, dented nil over with defeats and 
disapjxjiiitments, honourable scars in the eyes of the bystanders.” 
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true that tho Native Princes did not consider themselves bound 
to maintain the grants of their predecessors, and often arbitrarily’' 
resumed them. But the door of honourable and lucrative 
employment was not closed against the sufferers. All the great 
oftices of tlio State, civil and militaiy, were open to the children 
cff the soil. But it was not so in our Britisli territories. There 
the dispossessed holder, no longer suffered to ]>o an unprofitable 
drone, was not permitted to take a j>lace among the working bees 
ot the hive. And what place was there left for him, in which 
ho could serve under otlier masters ? We had no room for him 
under us, and we left no place for him away from us. And so 
wo made dangerous enemies of a largo number of influential 
persons, amongst whom were not only many nobles of royal 
or ])rincely descenf, many military chiefs, with largo bodies of 
retainers, and many ancient landholders for whom a strong 
feudal vemuation still remained among the agricultural classes, 
but numbers of the Brahmanical, or priestly order, who had 
boon sui)ported by the alienated revenue which wo resumed, and 
who turned the pow(n’ which they exercised over the minds of 
others to fatal account in fomenting popular discontent, and 
instilling into the minds of the people the poison of religious 
fear. 


Other measures were in O2)oration at the same time, the ten¬ 
dency of which was to disturb the minds and to 
iiiflame the hatred of the Priesthood. It seemed as 
though a great flood of innovation were about to 
sweep away all their powers and their privileges. The pale- 
hiced Christian knight, with the great Excalibar of Truth in 
his hand, was cleaving right through all tho most cherished 
fictions and superstitions of Brahmanism. A new generation 
was springing up, without faith, without veneration; an in- 
(piiring, doubting, reasoning race, not to be satisfied with 
absurd doctrines or captivated by grotesque fables. Tho 
literature of Bacon and Milton was exciting a now appetite for 
Truth and Beauty; and the exact sciences of tho West, with 
tludr clear, demonstrable facts and inevitable deductions, were 
putting to shame the physical errors of Hinduism. A spirit of 
in<iuiiy had been excited, and it was little likely ever to be 
allayed. It was plain that tho inquirers were exalting the 
I*rolessor above the Pandit, and that the new teacher was fast 
displacing the old. 

K 2 
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Rightly to inulerstaiid tlio tstako for wliicli tlie Brahman was 
playinji;, and witli tlio loss of which he was now threatened, the 
reader must kee]) l)efore liini llie fact tliat Brahmanism is the 
most monstrous system of intcrfcivnco and oppression that the 
u'orJd Jias ever \"et scmi, ami tliat if could 1)0 maintaiiK^d oijJy by 
i;j;ijoranco and HUjxTsfition of tlie <;*ross( St kind. The ])eo])le 
liad ])cen tan^lit to l)(‘]i(ive that in all tlu‘ daily concanns of life 
Bralimanical ininisti'ations were essential to worldly snccess, 
'Fhe i)(aly, it- was htdiovtah conbi l>e ])ro]>itiated only by inoney- 
]»aynu‘nts to this favoured race f)f holy men. “ Every form and 
ceremony of religion,” it has been said : “ all the ]mblic festi¬ 
vals ; {ill the a(‘cidents {uid concerns of life; the revolutions of 
the heavenly hodii^s ; tlie sn]>erstitioiis fears of the pco]>le ; births, 
sickiu'sses, marri{ie;es, misfortunes ; de{ith ; ;l future sLite—h{ive 
all been seized {is soTirces of Revenue to the Biahm.ans.” “ The 
finiK'r does not nsip his h.arvest without })ayin^ a Brahimin 
to jicrform some ceremony ; ii tradesnuin cannot begin business 
without a fee to .a Br.ahnuin ; {i fishernmn ('{innot build a 
ni^w bo{it, nor begin to lish in {i spot, which lu^ Inis firmed, 
without a cei-eiiiony {ind {ileia”* “'The Holliman,” s{iys another 
and ]norc ri'cent wi iter, “ does not only stand in .a hierarchical, 
but also in the highest {iristocRitiiail ]>osition ; and In^ h{is an 
jiuthoritjitivc voice* in .all ]>ursuits of industry. All ])rocesses 
in other arts, as well {is .agriculture, are sujiposed to Inive Ijeen 
jirescribed {lud im]){irtcd through the Brahmans. Every newly- 
commenced ])rocess of business, every new machine, or even re- 
p{iir of an old one, h.'is to go through the ceremony of ‘ })ujah,’ 
with .a fe*eing of tlu' F>r;ihnnin.’'f And .as the Jh’ahrnan was 
thus th(‘ controller of .all thi^ ordin.arv business concerns of his 
Countrymen, so .also W{is he the de])ositary of all the learning of 
the country, and the rcguhitor of ;ill the intellectmil jjuisuits of 
the ])e()])lo. There was, indeed, no such thing among them as 
})uridy secular ediiC{ition. “ It is a marked and jieculiar fe{iture 
in the character of Hinduism,” says another writer, himself by 
birth {i Hindu, “that instead of confining itself within the 
proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theological 
system, it interferes with and treats of every dejiartment of 
secular knowledge whic*h huiman genius has ever invented ; so 

* AVard on the Hindus. 

t Jeffreys on the ‘‘Itrifisii Army in India,” Aiipendix, in whicli there is 
uincii interesting and valualtJe mutter. 
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tliat graiuiuar, geograpliy, physics, law, inedicino, metaphysics, 
i^c., do each loriii as essential a part of Hinduism as any reli¬ 
gions topic with whieJi it is concerned. . . . Jn their religions 
^^T>rks they have treated of all the ])ranches of secular kiiou'- 
ledgo known among tliein, in a regular, svsfematic manner; and 
liave given them out to tlio world in a tone of aksoluto autho¬ 
rity from wliich tliere could he no aj>])eal.”* Ihit tlie English 
had eskihlished a (V)urt of A])])eal of the highest order, and 
IJrahmanism was Ixo’ijg continually cast in it. In a word, the 
whole hierarchy of India saw their j)ower, tlieir ])rivileges, and 
th(‘ir ])er(|uisites rapidly crumbling away from them, and they 
girded themselves up to arrest the devastation. 

All this had been g<.>ing on for years; but the ])rogro 8 K of 
enlightenment ha<l btMm too slow, and its manifestations too 
little obtrusive, greatly to alarm the sacerdotal mind. As long 
as the receptacles of this new wisdom were merely a few clever 
bo3"s in the great towns, and the manhood of the nation was 
still saturat(‘d and sodden with the old su])erHtition, Bralimanism 
might yet flourish. But when these boys grew up in time to be 
heads of families, rejoicing in what they called their freedom 
from ])rejudice, laughing to scorn their ancestral faith as a 
bundle of old wives’ fa)>lcs, eating meat and drinking wine, ami 
assuming some at least of tlie (listinguishing articles of Chris¬ 
tian aj)})arel, it was clear that a very serious peril was beginning 
to thn^iten the ascemhmcy of the Briesthood. They saw that a 
reformation of this kind, once commenced, would work its way 
in time through all the strata of society, d’hey saw that, as 
new provinces were one after another bioiight under British 
rule, tlie new light must diffuse itself more and more, until 
there would scarcely be a idace for Hinduism to lurk un¬ 
molested. And some at least, confounding cause and effect, 
began to argue, that all this annexation and absorption was 
brought about for the express piirjmse of overthrowing the 
ancient faiths of the country, and establishing a new religion in 
their place. 

Every monstrous lie exploded, every abominable practice 
suppressed, was a blow struck at the Priesthood; ,, 
lor all these monstrosities and abominations had 
their root in Hinduism, and could not be eradicated without 
sore disturbance and confusion of the soil. The murder of 

Calcutta TlcvieWf vol. xi. Article: “ Physical Kriorn of Jlincluism.** 
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women on tlio funeral ]>ilc, the murder of little children in 
the Zenana, the murder of the sick and the aged on the hanks 
of the river, the murder of human victims, reared and fattened 
for the Kaerifice, were all religious institutions, from which the 
Priesthood dm'iv(Hl either profit, power, or both. Kay, even the 
wholesale strangling of unsuspecting travellers was sanctified 
and cerejiionialised hy religion. Now all these cruel rites had 
been sujjjjressed, and, wliat was still worse in the e^^es of the 
Prahmaiis, Iho foul su])erstitions whicli nurtured them Avere 
fast disapj)earing from tlie land. Autliority miglit declare their 
Avi(;kednoss, and still tliey might exist as part and parcel of the 
faith of the })eople. P>ut when Reason demonstrated their ab¬ 
surdity, and struck conviction into the very heart of the nation, 
tli<i7*e Avas an end of both the folly and the crime. ITie Law 
might do much, but Education Avould assuredly do much more 
to SAvee]) aAvay all these time-honoured su})erstitions. Educa¬ 
tion, pure and siiu])le in its secularity, Avas quite enough in 
itself to h(‘Av down this dense jungle of Hinduism ; but Avhen 
it Avas seem that the functions of the English schoolmaster and 
of the diristian ])rieNt Avere often united in the sajiie person, 
and that high ofiicers of the State Avere present at examinations 
conducted by cha])lains or missionaries, a fear arose lest even 
scaailar education might bo the mask of prosclytism, and so the 
Brahmans began to alarm the minds of the elder members of the 
Hindu community, avIio abstained, under priestly influence, 
from o]H*nly countenancing Avhat they had not the energy 
boldly to resist.* 

And cAany year the danger increased. EAvuy year were 
there manifestations of a continually increasing desire to eman¬ 
cipate the natives of India from the gross superstitions Avhicli 
enchained tliem. One common feeling moved alike the English 
(Government and the English communit}". In other matters of 
8tate-]>oli(’y there might be essential changes, but in this there 
was no change. One Governor might replace another, but only 
to evince an increased hostility to the great Baal of Hinduism. 
And in no man Avas there less regard for time-honoured abomi¬ 
nations and Axuierable absurdities—in no man did the zeal of 


* The journalists sometimes remarked in their reports of these 

sohool-txaminrdions upon the absence of the native gentry— ejj.: “We cannot 
help (X]nes.‘-ing great surpri&e at the absence of nativ'es of influence.”— 
Bengal llurharu^ MarcJi II, 1853. 
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iconoclasui work more mightily tlian in Lord Dalhousio. During 
no former adrunistration had tlio vested interests of Brahmanism 
in moral and material error hoen more ruthlessly assailed. There 
was nothing systematic in all this. Almost, indeed, might it ho 
said that it was unconscious. It was simply the manifestation 
of such love as any clear-sighted, strong-headed man may ho 
supposed to have for truth above error, for intelligent progress 
above ignorant stagnation. From love of this kind, from tlie 
assured conviction that it was equally humane and i)olitic to 
substitute the strength and justice of British administration for 
what he regarded as the eheto tyraniiitis of the East, had 
emanated the annexations which had distinguished his rule. 
Aud as he desired for the good of the peo})le to extend the 
territorial rule of Great Britain, so he was eager also to extend 
her moral rule, and to make (hose people subject to the powers 
of light rather than of darkness. And so he strove mightily to 
extend among them the blessings of European civilisation, and 
the Priesthood stood aghast at the sight of the new things, moral 
and ]naterial, by which they were threatened. 

Many and (}>ortentous were these menaces. Not only was 
Government Education, in a more systematised and portentous 
shape than before, ra])idly extending its network over the whole 
male population of the country, but even the fastnesses of the 
female apartments were not secure against the intrusion of the 
new learning and new philosophy of the West. England had 
begun to take account of its shortcomings, and among all the 
reproacues heaped upon the Company, none had been so loud or 
so general as the cry tliat, whilst they spent millions on War, 
they grudged hundreds for purposes of Education. So, in 
obedience to this cry, instructions had been sent out to India, 
directing larger, more comprehensive, more systematic measures 
for the instruction of the ])eople, and authorising increased ex¬ 
penditure upon them. Whilst great Universities were to be 
established, under the immediate charge of the Government, 
the more humble missionary institutions were to^ be aided by 
grants of public money, and no effort was to be spared that 
could conduce to the spread of European knowledge. It was 
plain to the comprehension of the guardians of Eastern learning, 
that what had been done to unlock the floodgates of the West 
w’ould soon appear to be as nothing in comj)arison with the 
great tide of European civilisation which was about to bo 
poured out upon them. 
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Most alarming of all wore the ondcavours imule, during Lord 
Dallioiisio’s administration, to penetrate tlio Zenana 
Education ^vitli oiir iicw Reaming and our new customs. The 
Englisli at the large* Presidency towns began to 
systematise tlieir ellbrts for the enianci])ation of the female mind 
from tlio utter ignorance which had be(‘ii its birthright, and the 
wives and daughters of the wliite mm ])egan to aid in the woi'k, 
eheerc'd and ('iieouraged by tlio sym})athies of tlieir sisters at 
liome. For the iirst time, tJie education of Hindu and Muliam- 
madan females took, during the administration of Ijord Dal- 
housie, a Bubstantial recognised shape. Pefoia* it had been 
merely a manifestation of missiomiry zeal addresscMl to the con¬ 
version of a few ori)lians and castaAvays. But now, if not the 
immediate work of the Ctovernment in its corporate capacity, it 

Mr ik'ibnne the cspccial charge of a 

member of the (lovernment, and, on his death, passed 
into tho hands of tin* (loveriKU-(fcneral liimsc'lf, and afterwards 
Avas adopted by the (^aupany’s GoA’ernment. Some years before, 
tho l*riesthood, secure in tlu*. lugotry {ind intolerance of tho heads 
of families, might liave luughi'd these eftbrts to scorn. But now 
young nuui, trained undtu* Fnglisli Professors, Avere becoming 
fathers and masters, sensible of the great Avant of (Uilightoned 
lemale coini)aiiionshi 2 ), and ill-disiiosed to yield obedience to the 
dogmas of the Priests. So great, indeed, Avas this yearning 
after something more attractiA^e and more satisfying than tho 
inanity of the Zenana, that the courtesans of the Calcutta 
Bazaars taught themselves to ])lay on instruments, to sing songs, 
and to read poetry, that tliereby they might lure from tho 
drear)^ environments of their A^a2>id homes tho very floAver of 
Young Bengal. 

About the same time the Avedge of another startling in- 
no A^ation Avas being driven into tho very heart of 
onHnau*^^^ Hindu Society. Among the many cruel Avrongs to 
AVidows. Avhich tlic woiuanhood of the nation was subjected 
Avas the institution Avhich forbade a bereaved AAufe 
cA^cr to re-marry. The Avidow Avho did not burn Avas con¬ 
demned to perpetual chastity. Xay, it has been surmised that 
tho burning incuLcated in the old religious Avritings of the 
Hindus was no other than that Avhich, centuries afterwards, the 
great Christian teaclier for])ade, saying that it is better to 
marry than to burn. Be this as it may, tho re-marriage of Hindu 
AvidoAvs Avas opposed both to the creeds and the customs of the 
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land. It was an evil and a cruel tiling itself, and 1he, prelillo 
source of otlier evils. Evil and cruel w'ould it have been in any 
country and under any institutions, but where niero children 
are married, often to men advanced in years, and are left 
widows, in lender ^ outh, wlien they have scarccdy looked upon 
tlieirj husbaiuls, its cruelty is past counting. To the more en¬ 
lightened Hindus, trained in our English colleges jnid schools, 
tlie evils of this })ro]iibition were so i)atent and so distressing, 
that they were fain to se(^ it abrogated by law. One of tlieir 
number wrote a clever treatise in defence of the re-marriage of 
widows, aiul thousands signed a petition, in which a ludiid* was- 
(‘X]ucssed that ]ii‘r])(‘tual widowlnKnl was not (‘iijoined by the. 
Hindu scri})tures. Ihit the orthodox party, strong in tmxts, 
greatly outnumbei’od, and, Judg(‘d by the standard of Hinduism, 
greatly outargued tliem. Tlie Law and the l*roi)hets w(‘ro on 
Ilnur sid(‘. It w.us plain that the innovation would inllict 
another deadly blow on the old Hindu law of inheritance. 
Already had dire offence been given to the orthodoxy of the 
land by the nuiioval of those disabilities which forbade all who 
had forsaken their ancestral faitli to inherit ancestral ])roperty. 
A law had been j)asscd, declaring the abolition of “ so much of 
the old law or usage as inflicted on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, by reason of his or her renouncing, or having 
been excluded from, the communion of any religion.” Against 
this the old Hindus had vehemently protested, not without 
threats, as a violation of tlie pledges given by the British 
(jlovernment to the natives of India; pledges, they said, issued 
in an hour of weakness and revoked in an hour of strength.* 
But Lord Halhousie laud emphatically recorded his opinion, “ that 
it is the duty of the State to keep in its own hands the right of 
n^gulating succession to property,” and the Act had been passed. 
And now there was further authoritative interference on the 


* The Bengal Memorial said: “ Your memorialists will not conceal that 
from the moment the proposed Act becomes a j)art of the law applicable to 
Hindus, that confidence which tlicy hitherto felt in tlie paternal character of 
their British rulers will he most materially shuktn. No outbreak, of eourB(‘, 
is to be dreaded ; but the ctive spirit of fervent loyalty to their sovereign 
will be changed into sullen submission to their will, and obedience to tlieir 
])Ower.‘^ The Madras Memorial was couched in much stronger language. Jt 
denounced tlie measure as a direct act of tyranny, and said that tJio Briti.-h 
Government, “treading tlie path of oppression,’^ “ would well deserve wliat it 
will assuredly obtain—the hatred and detestation of the oiipressed.” 
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paiii of tlie State, for it was propfjsed to bestow equal ri^lits of 
inlieritance on tlio oflTspriug of wliat tlic old-scliool lliiidus 
declared to bo an illicit, (jlod-])roscribed connection. This, how¬ 
ever, was but a part of the evil. Ibu'c was another step towards 
the complete emancipation of woman ; and Hindu orthodoxy 
believed, or professed to believe, that if widows were encouraged 
to niarry new liusbands instead of burning witli the corpses of 
the old, wives Avould be induced to make themselves widows by 
])oisoning or otlierwise destjoying their lords. It was appre- 
hended, too—and net altogether without reason^—that the re¬ 
marriage of Hindu w'idows would soon be followed by a blow 
struck at Hindu ])olyganiy, especially in its worst but most. 
]iouour(‘d form of Kulinism; and so the Brahmans, discomfited 
•and alarmed by these innovations, i>ast, prese nt, and prospective, 
strove mightily to resist the tide, and to turn the torrent of 
^lestriietion back u])on their enemies.f 

Nor was it only by the innovations of moral progress that 
th(‘ hiei-aivhy of India Avm’e alarmed and offended. 
anM ^Bhe inroads and encroachnumts of ]>]iysical science 

grii])ii. were e<pially distasteful and disquieting. A ju’ivi- 
Icged race of men, who had been held in veneration as 
the de])osilari(ss of all Jiuman knowledge, were suddenly shown 
it; be as feebh^ and inqiotent as babes and sucklings. It was no 
imu’e verbal demonstration ; the arrogant self-assertion of the 
white man, which the Hindu rriesthuod could contradict or 
oxphiin away, ddiere were no nn'ans of contradicting or cx- 
l)laining away the railway cars, wliich travelled, without horses 

Soo the followiii^j; passage of a speeeli dttivored by Mr. Larues Peacock, 
'in the Lcgislalivc Council, tiulv Lb 1S5(I; “There was a great distinction 
hetwoeii preventing a man troin doing that which his rrligioii directed him to 
do, and preventing him from doing that which his religion merely allowed him 
to do. it a man were to say that his religion did nut forbid polj^gamy, and 
therelore that he might marry as many wives as lie pleased, when it was im¬ 
possible tor him to carry out the contract of marriage, it would be no interfei- 
i‘iu*e with his ri ligion for the Legislatim? to .say that tlic marrying of a liimdred 
wives, and the subsequent desertion of tliem, was an injury to society, and 
•therefore that it should be illegal to do so. He’’ (^Mr. Peacock) “maintained 
that it was tlu^ duty cf the Legislature, in such a case, to prevent him from 
•doing that which hia religion merely iiermitted, but did not command him 
to do.** 

t The “Bill to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,’* 
though introtlueed and discussed during the administration of Lord Dalhousie, 
was not finally passed till after his retirement. It received the assent of Lord 
b’uimiug in July, 1850. 
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or bullocks, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, or the electric 
wires, which in a few minutes carried a message across the 
lu'cadth of a whole province. 

Those were facts that there was no gainsaying. He who ran 
might read. The prodigious triumphs over time and space 
achieved by these “ fire-carriages” and “lightning-posts ” jmt 
to shame the wisdom of the Brahmans, and seemed to indicate 
a command over the supernatural agencies of the Unseen World, 
sucli as the I'andits of the East could never attain or simulate. 
They, who for their own ends had imparted a sacred character 
to new inventions, and liad taught tlieir discdplos tliat all im¬ 
provements in art and science were derived from the Deity 
throngli their especial intercession, and were to bo inaugurated 
with religious ceremonies attended with the usual distribution 
of larg(\sses to tlio jiriests, now found that the white men could 
make tlie very elements their slaves, and call to tlieir aid 
nuraculous powers undreamt of in the Brahmanical philosoph>^ 
Ul vdiat use was it any longer to endeavour to iicrsuade the 
people that the new knowledge of the West was only a bundle 
oi shams and impostures, when any man might see the train 
come ill at a given moment, and learn at Bamiras how many 
pounds of hour wore sold for the rupee that morning in the 
bazaars of Delili and Calcutta? 

introduction into India of these mysterious agenciiis 
the ihmr and the Man were alike propitious. When Lord 
Daliionsie went out to India, England was just recovering from 
the eflects of that over-activity of speculation which had gene¬ 
rated such a disturbance of the whole financial system oi' the 
country.^ She had ceased to project lines of Railway between 
towns without Traffic, and through countries without Poiiiila- 
tion, and had subsided, after much suffering, into a hcaltliy 
state ot reasonable enterprise, carefully estimating both her 
wants and her resources. As President of the Board of Trade, 
Dalhousie had enjoyed the best opportunities of acquainting 
iiimself with the principles and with the details of the great 
question of the day, at the one central point to which all infor¬ 
mation converged, and he had left England with the full deter- 
mination, God willing, not to leave the country of his adoption 
until he had initiated the construction of great trunk-roads of iron 
)etween all the great centres of Government and of Commerce, 
and iiad traversed, at railway speed, some at least of their first 
£ ages. A little while before, the idea of an Indian railway 
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had, in the eKtimation of the greater mimhcr of English resi¬ 
dents, been something speculative and chimerical, encouraged 
only l*y visionaries and entlnisiasts. A few far-seeing men, 
loremost among win an was Macdonald Stephenson, predicted 
their sjieedy estahlislimeiit, and with the general acceptance of 
the nation ; hut even after Dallioiisie had put liis liand to tho 
worlv, and tlie C()m 2 )any had resjamded to liis eiforts, it was the 
more gcmeral belief that railway communication in India wonld 
be T'atJicr a concern of (Tovernment, nscfnl in tlie extreme for 
]mJd;n-y purposes, tlian a poj)ular institution suj)plying a na¬ 
tional want. It was thought that Indolence, Avarice, and 
Superstition would beep the natives of the countiy from flock¬ 
ing to the Jiailway Station. But witli a keener a])})re(;iation of 
the inh(u*ent power of so demonstra1)le a bencht to make its 
own way, even against these moral obstructions, Dalhousie liad 
lull faith in the result, lie was right. The ])eo])le now learnt 
to estimate at its full worth the great truih that d'ime is Money ; 
and^ having so learned, th(‘y were not to be deterred from 
ju'ofiting by it by any tenderness of respect for the feelings of 
their sj)iritual guides. 

That the lire-(!arriago on the iron road was a heavy blow to 
the Ilrahmanical Ihiesthood is not to be doubted. The light¬ 
ning ])ost, which sent invisible lethus thiough the air and 
brouglit back answers, from incredible distances, in loss time 
than an ordinary messenger could bring tliein from the next 
street, was a still greater marvel and a still greater disturbance. 
Hut it was kss patent and obtrusive. The one is the natural 
coni]denient of the other; and Dalhousie, aided by the genius 
of () Shaughnessy, had soon spuead a network of electric wires 
across the whole length and breadth of the country. It was a 
wise thing to do; a right thing to do; but it vas alarming and 
offensive to the Brahmanical mind. It has been said, that as 
soon as we had demonstrated that the earth is a sphere revolving 
on its axis, there was an end to the superstitions of Hinduism. 
And so there was—in argument, but not in fact. The Brah- 
manical teachers insisted that the new doctrines of Western 
civilisation were mere specious inventions, Avith no groundwork 
of eternal truth, and as their disciples could not bring the test 
of their senst's to such inquiries as these, they succumbed to 
authority rather than to reason, or perhaps la[)sed into a state 
of l>ewildcring doubt. But material ex})erimeiit8, so palpable 
and portentous that they might be seen at a distance of many 
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miles, convLiccd whilst they astounded,. The most ignorant 
and unreasoning of men could see that the thing was done. 
They knew tliat Brahmanism had never done it TJiey saw 
plainly the fact, tliat there were wonderful things in the world 
whicli their own Priests could not teach them—of whicli, 
indeed, with all their boasted wisdom, they had never dreamt; 
and from that time tlie Hindu Hierarchy lost lialf its j^ovver, for 
the Peojile lost half their faith. 

Blit clear as was all this, and alarming as were the pronpocts 
thus unfolded to tlie Ihndits, there was soimdhing 
more than this m^eded to disturb the ]»o])ular miml. 

Hinduism might be assailed; Iliiidnism might be disproved; 
and still men might go about their daily business without a 
fear for the future* or a regret for the past. But there was 
something about wliich they disturbed themselves much more 
than about tlu^ .abstract truths of their religion, d'ho groat 
institution of (’.aste was an ever-present reality. It entered 
into the commonest concerns of life. It was intelligible to the 
m(‘auest understanding. Every man, woman, and child knew 
wliat a terrible thing it would be to bo cast out from the com¬ 
munity of the brotherliood, and condemned to livci apart, ab¬ 
horred of men and forsaken by Hod. If, then, tlie ])eople could 
be taught that the English by some insidious means })urpos(;d 
to defile the Hindus, and to bring them all to a dead level ol‘ 
one-castc or of no-caste, a great rising of the Natives miglit 
swec]! the Eoreigners into the sea. Tliis was an obvious lino of 
])olicy; but it was not a policy for all times. It ncedtid oppor¬ 
tunity for its successful development. Ikjually ])atient and 
astute, the Brahman was content to bide his time rather than 
to risk anything by an ino])portune demonstration. The Eng- 
li.sh were loud in their professions of toleration, and commonly 
cautious in their practice. Still it was only in the nature of 
things that the}" should some day make a false step. 

As the Brahman tlius lay in wait, eager for his o})])ortunit}^ 
to strike, he thought ho espied, perhaps in an unexpected 
quarter, a safe point of attack. It required some 
monstrous invention, very suitable to troubled times, 
but only to be circidated with success after the oaois. 
popular mind, by previous excitement, had been 
j)repared to receive it, to give any colour of ])robabiIity to a 
report that the Government had laid a plot for tlie defilement 
of the whole mass of the people. But there were certain classes 
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with which Government had a direct connection, and whose 
hodies and souls were in the iininediate keeping of the State. 
Among these wen^ the inmates of our gaols. As these people 
Avere necessarily de])eiulent upon Government for their daily 
food, it a])i)eared to 1)0 easy, ly a Avell-devised system of Prison 
l)isci]»line, eitlu'r to destroy the caste of the convicts or to 
starve them to death. The old tolerant regulations allowed 
every man to cater and to cook for himself. A money-allow¬ 
ance was granted to him, and he turned it into food after his 
own faHhi(»n. Hut this system Avas very injurious to prison 
discipline. i\Ien loitered OA^er their cooking and their eating 
and made excuses to escape Avork. So the prisoners Avere 
(liAuded into messes, according to their several castes ; rations 
Avere issiied to tliem, and cooks Avere appointed to prepare the 
daily meals at a stated hour of the day. If the cook Avero of a 
lower (‘aste than the eaters, the necessary result Avas the con¬ 
tamination of the food and loss of caste hy the whole mess. 
The new system, therefore, Avas one likely to he misunderstood 
and easily"to ]>e misinterpreted. Here, then, was one of those 
openings AN’hich d(‘signing men Avere continually on the alert to 
detect, and in a tilting hour it Avas turned to account. Xoi 
merely the inmates of the gaols, hut the inhahitants of the 
toAvns in which ]>risons were located, Avere readily made to 
believe that it Avas the intention of the British (Tuvernment to 
destroy tlie caste of the prisoners, and forcibly to conA^ert them 
to (diristiaiiity. It mattered not Avhether Brahman cooks had 
or had not, in the tirst instance, been appointed. There might 
bo a Brahman c(K)k to-day; and a loAV-casto man in his place 
to-inorroAV. So the lie had some plausibility about it; and it 
Avent abroad that this assault upon the gaol-birds was but the 
beginning of the end, and that ly a variety of different means 
the religions of the country Avould soon be destroyed by the 
Government of the Faringhis. 

Reports of this kind commonly appear to be of Hindu origin; 
for they are calculated primaiily to alarm the minds of the 
people on the score of the destruction of caste. But it seldom 
happens that they are not folloAved by some auxiliary lies 
exj)ressly designed for Muhammadan reception. The Muham¬ 
madans had some especial gricA^ances of their own. The ten- 
dencA' of our educational measures, and the all-pervading 
Englishism Avith Avhich the country was threatened, Avas to 
loAver the dignity of Muhammadanism, and to dexui\"o of their 
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omohiraents many influential peojflo of that intolerant faith. 
The Maul avis were scarcely less alarmed hy our iiiiiovatious than 
the Pandits. Pho Arabic of the one fared no he tier than the 
Sanskrit of the other. Tlie use of the Persian language in our 
law courts was abolished; m^w tests for admission into tlio 
Lhiblic Service cut down, if tliey did not wholly destroy, their 
cliances of official emjdoymcnt. There was a general inclina¬ 
tion to pare away the privileges and tlie 2)or(iuisitos of the 
principal Muhammadan s<‘at8 (d‘ l(;aruiiig. All the religious 
endowments of the great Calcutta IVIadrasa were annihilated ; 
and the prevalence ot the English language, English learning, 
and Englisli law, made tlie Muhammadan doctors shrink into 
insigniticance, whilst the resumption of rent-free tenures, which, 
in many instances, grievously affected old Musulrnan families, 
roused their resentments more than all the rest, and made them 
ripe for sedition. A more active, a more enterprising, and a 
more intriguing race than the Hindus, the latter knew well the 
importance of associating them in any design against the State.*' 
So their animosities were stimulated, and their sympathies wore 
enlisted, by a report, sedulously disseminated, to the effect tliat 
the British Government were about to issue an edict prohibiting 
circumcision, and compelling Muhammadan women to go abroad 
unveiled. 

Small chance would there have been of such a lie as this find¬ 
ing a score of credulous IVIusulmans to believe it, if it had not 
been for the little grain of truth that there was in the story of 
the messing system in the gaols. The innovation had been 


* It muiit he admitted, however, that it is a moot question, in many 
instances, wliether the first movement were made by the Hindus or tho 
Muhammadans. Good authorities sometimes incliuo to tho latter sup¬ 
position. Take, for example, the following, which has reference to a sedi¬ 
tious movement at Patna in the cold season of 184.0-40: “ From inquiries I 
have madc,^’ wrote Mr. Dainpicr, Superintendent of Police in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, “in every quarter, I am of opinion that the Muhammadans of these 
parts, amongst whom tlie ro.sumption of the Matifi Tenures, tho new educa¬ 
tional system, and the encouragement given to tho English language, have 
produced the greatest discontent and the bitterest animosity against our 
government, finding that the enforcement of the messing system in the gaols 
had produced a considcra'' sensation amongst tho people, were detenuined 
to improve tiie opixirtunity, especially as our trooxis were weak in numbers, 
and we were supposed to bo j)re8sed in the North-West.^^ Of the event to 
which this refers, more detailed mention will be found in a subBcqueiit 
chapter of this work, in connection with the attempt then made to corrupt, 
the regiments of Dunaijur. 
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originated Home years l»efore Lord Dallionsie appeared upon the 
seeiie. At iirst it liad hern introduced with a discretion signify¬ 
ing a full knnwhHlgo of t]i(‘ lurking dangi'r ; * hut, as time 
advanced, oiu‘ exjx'riinent followed anollier, and some of the old 
caution was ])crlia])s r<?lax<Ml. So in lufiny ])lacos tlu' prisoners 
hrok(; into ridjcllion and violcnilv resisted th(‘ ])ro 2 )()scd change. 
f]ag(‘r and (‘xcit(‘d, under tin? influence of a common alarm, the 
towns])(M)])h‘ cluHO’tMl tlnan on, Jind W(‘re ready 1o aid them, Avith 
all tlndr miglif, in Avliat tiny b(di(!VC“d lo 1 k‘ the d(‘fenco of their 
religion. At Shaliahad, Saran, Liliar, and J^•ltmi, tln're Avere 
s('rious disturhanccs, and at a. later ])eriod, llanaras, the Amry 
iiursery and hotl)ed of Hinduism, tlie cluu-islied hoim‘ of the 
I'andits, Avas saAaal oiily hy ])rud(mtial concc'ssions from hecom- 
ing the sc,en(‘ of a sanguinary outloH^ak. 

4du5 ex})ericnce thus gaiiu'd of the extreme sensitiveness of 

tlui native mind, givmi u]) as it Avas to gross delu- 
mill ills’Lot ah d(K's not appear to liavi' home tlie fruit of 

increas(‘d caution and forhearance. For not Ion”: 

• • • • • • ® 

aftei'wards anotlier imju'OAamient in ])i’ison disci2)lino again 

stirred up rcA'olt, in gaols ; and, foi* t]i(‘ same reason as heforo, 
file ])eo])le sid(*d Avitli the coiiA'icts. A Hindu, or a llinduised 
]\I.u]iammadan, is nothing Avitliout liis Lotah. A Lotah is a 
metal drinking-vessel, Avliich he ndigiously guards against 
defilement, and Avhicli he holds as a. clnu'ished ]h)ssession Avlien 
he lias nothing tdse hehmging to him in the Avorld. But a brass 
AX‘Ssel may he put to other uses than that of holding Avater. It 
may brain a magistrate,'!' or tlat ten th(^ face of a gaoler, and truly 
it Avas a- formidable Avea])oii in the hands of a desperate man. 
So an atttuii])t Avas made in soiiu^ ])laces to d(‘prive the jirisoners 
of flieir lofahs, and to substitute eartheiiAvaro An‘ssels in their 
))lace. Here, then, in the eyes of the jicojih*, AAms another 
insidious attempt to coiiA’ert prison disci])lino into a means of 
religious persecution—another attemjd coA^ertly to reduce them 
all to one caste. So the ])risoners resisted the exjieriment, and 

♦ See Ciroiil.ir Orders of Lii iittimiit-Governor of the NortliAVest Pro- 
viiici's, July, IS 11 : Governiurnt are of opinion that these incaHiires ought 

not to be compulsorily entorecal, if tlierc be any good ground to l^eliove that 
tlu'V will violate or offend the religious j»rejudieos of the jx oplc, or injure the 
future })rospecta of those who may 1 h* sulijectod to temporary imprisonment.** 

t My earlitst recolhetion of India is associated with the sensation created 
in Calcutta, in April, ISlJt, when Mr. Rieliartlsou, magistrate of the 24 Par- 
gauahs, was killed in Ali])iir gad ly a blow from a brass lotah. 
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in more than one place manifested tlieir resontinent with a fury 
which was shared by the population of the towns. At Arah 
the excitoineiit was so ^reat that the guards were ordered to 
upon the prisoners, and at Muzaflfarpur, in Tirhut, so foriuidal)le, 
was the outburst of ])opular indignation, that the magistrate, in 
grave official language, described it as “a furious and altogether 
unexpected outbreak on the part of the peo]>lo of the town and 
district in su 2 ii)ort and synijiatliy with the jirisoners.” Tlio 
rioters, it Avas said, “ included almost all the inhsibitants of the 
town, as well as a vast number of ryots, who <lo(darod that they 
would not go away until the lotahs were restored;” and so 
great was the danger of the prisoners esca 2 )ing, of their plunder¬ 
ing the Treasury and pillaging the town, before the troo])s 
which had l)oen sent for could bo brought up, that the civil 
authorities deemed it ex 2 )edient to pacify the insurgents by 
restoring the lotahs to the people in the gaols. And this was 
not held at the time to be a sudden outburst of rash and mis¬ 
guided ignorance, but the deliberate work of some of the rich 
native inhabitants of the town, and some of the higher native 
functionaries of our Civil Courts. 

It was clear, indeed, that the inflammability of the native 
mind was continually increasing; and that there were many 
influential 2 :)ersons, both llindii and Muhammadan, running 
over Avith bitter resentments against the English, who were 
eagerly awaiting a favourable ojjportunity to set all these com¬ 
bustible materials in a blaze. The gaol-])usine8B was an experi¬ 
ment, and, as far as it Avent, a successful one. But it was not 
by an outbreak of the convict ])opulation that the overthrow of 
the English was to be accomjdished. There was another class 
of men, equally under the control of the Government, whose 
corruption would far better re^my the labours of the Maulavis 
and the Pandits. 


L 
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BOOK IL—THE SIPAIir ARMY. 
[175G-185G.] 


CHAPTEK I. 

Whilst the hearts of the Aristocracy and of the Priesthood of 
the country wore thns turned against the government of the 
English, there was a third great class, esteemed to be more 
powerful than all, whom it was believed that our policy had 
propitiated. There was security in the thought that the 
Soldiery were with us. It was the creed of English statesmen 
that India had been won by the Sword, and must bo retained 
by the Sword. And so long as we held tlie sword firmly in our 
hands, there was but little apprehension of any internal danger. 
The British power in the East was fenced in and fortified by 
an army of three hundred thousand men. 

A small part only of this Army was composed of our own 
countrymen. Neither the manhood of England nor the 
revenues of India could supply the means of defending the 
country only with British troops. A large majority of our 
fighting-men were, therefore, natives of India, trained, disci¬ 
plined, and equipped after the English fashion. We had first 
learnt from the French the readiness with which the “ Moors ’’ 
and the “ Genius ” could be made to adapt themselves to the 
habits and forms of European warfare, and, for a hundred 
years, we had been improving on the lesson. Little by little, 
the handful of Blacks which had helped Robert Clive to win 
the battle of Plassey had swollen into the dimensions of a 
gigantic army. It had not grown with the growth of the 
territory which it was intended to defend; but still, nerved and 
strengthened by such European regiments as the exigencies of 
the parent state could spare for the service of the outlying 
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(Icpondcncy, it was tloeined to be of siiftieieiit extent to support 
the (jovorninent which maintained it against all foreign enmity 
and all intestine revolt. 

It was. doubtless, a strange and hazardous ex])eiirnent upon 
the forbearance of these disciplined native fighting-men. hold 
only by the bondage of the Salt in allegiance to a trading 
Company which had usurt)ed the authority of their Princos 
and reduced their countrymen to subjection. But it was an 
experiment which, at the date of the commencoinent of this 
history, had stood the test of more than a century of probation. 
The fidelity of the Native Army of India was an established 
article of our faith. Tried in many severe conjunctures, it had 
seldom been found wanting. The British Sipahi liad faced 
death without a fear, and encountered every kind of suffering 
and privation without a murmur. Commanded by officers 
whom ho trusted and loved, though of another colour and 
another creed, tliere was nothing, it was said, which he would 
not do, there was nothing which he would not endure. In an 
(‘Xtremity of liunger, ho had spontaneously ofiered his scanty 
food to sustain the robustor energies of his English comrade. 
Jlc^ had planted the colours of his regiment on a spot which 
European valour and perseverance had failed to reach. lie 
liad subscribed from his slender earnings to tlie support of our 
European wars. lie had cheerfully consented, when he knew 
that his (Government was in need, to forego that n^gTilar receipt 
of pay which is the very life-blood of foreign service. History 
for a hundred years had sparkled with examydes of his noble 
fidelity; and there were few who did not believe, in spite of 
some transitory aberrations, that he would be true to the last 
line of the chapter. 

If there were anything, therefore, to disturb the mind of 
Lord Dalhousie when he laid down the reins of govem- 
merit on that memorable spring moniing, the trouble 
which oppressed him was not the growth of any mistrust of 
the fidelity of the Sipahi. “ Hardly any circumstance of his 
condition,” he said, in his Farewell Minute, “ is in need of 
improvement.” And there were few who, reading this passage, 
the very slenderness of hich indicated a more settled faith in 
the Sipahi than the most turgid sentences could have expressed, 
did not feel the same assurance that in that direction there was 
promise only of continued repose. It was true that Asiatic 
armies were ever prone to revolt—that wo had seen Maratha 

L 2 
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armies and Sikh armicH, Arab armies and Gurkha armies, all 
the military races of India indeed, at some time or other rising 
in mutiny against their Government, and perhaps ovcuTlirowing- 
it. But fifty y(vars had passed away since the minds of our 
British rulers had been seriously disturbed by a fear of military 
revolt, and that lialf century, it was believed, had brou^lit full 
C‘()nvicdion home to tlio understanding of the Sipalii that the 
(■ompaiiy was a good and generous master, whose colours it 
was a [privilege to boar. Outwardly, there was only a great calm ; 
and it was not tliought that beneath that smootli surface there 
wore any latent dangers ])eculiar to the times. Tlie Sipahi 
was esteemed to be “ faitliful to a proverb”; and his fidelity 
was the right arm of our strength. 

Our first 85i})ahi levies were raised in the Southern Peninsula, 

Firnt sip'Uii levies English and Erench powers were con- 

in itomimy and tending foi* the dominant influeiico in that of 
MttdniH. country. Tliey were few in number, and at 

the outset commonly held in reserve to support our European 
fighting-men. But, little by little, tliey jirovcd that they were 
worthy to be entrusted with higher duties, and, once trusted, 
tliey went boldly to tlie front. Linder native commandants, 
for tlie most })art Muhammadan or high-caste Bajput Hindus, 
but disciplined and directed by the English cajitaiii, their pride 
was flattered and their energies stimulated by the victories 
they gained. Jiow they fought in the attack of Madura, how 
they fought in the defence of Arkat, how they crossed bayonets, 
foot to foot, Avith the best Erench troops at Gudalur, historians 
have delighted to tell. All the iiower and all the responsibility^ 
all the honours and rewards, were not then monopolised by the 
English captains. Jjarge bodies of troops were sometimes 
despatched, on hazardous enterprises, under the independent 
command of a native loader, and it was not thought an offence 
to a European soldier to send him to fight under a black 
commandant. That black commandant was then a great man, 
in spite of his colour. He rode on horseback at the head of his 
men, and a mounted staff-officer, a native adjutant, carried his 
commands to the Subahdars of the respective companies. And 
a brave man or a skilful leader Avas honoured for his bravery 
or his skill as much under the folds of a turban as under a 
round hat. 

When the great outrage of the Black Hole called Clive’s 
The Bengal Army, rctributory army to Bengal, the English had no 
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Sipdhi troops on tho banks of tlio Iliiglf. But there were 
fourteen native battalions in Madras, numbering in all ten 
thousand men, and Clive took two of these with him, across 
tlio black water, to Calcutta. Arrived there, and the first blow 
struck, lie began to raise native levies in tho neighbourhood, 
and a battalion of Bengal Sipahis fought at Plassey side by side 
Avith their comrades from Madras. Eight years after this 
victory, Av^hich placed the great province of Bengal at our feet, 
tlio one battalion had SAvollen into nineteen, each of a tliousand 
strong. To each battalion three English officers Avere appointed 
—])icked men from the English regiments.* The natiA’-e 
element Avas not so strong as in the Southern Army; but a good 
deal of substantiA^c authority still remained Avith tho black 
ollicers. 

And that the Bengal Sipahi Avas an excellent soldier, was 
fiaady declared by men who had seen the best troops of the 
European poAvers. Drilled and disciplined in all essential 
points after the English model, the native soldier was not 
called u])on to divest himself of all tho distinctive attributes 
of his race. Nothing that his creed abhorred or his caste 
rejected was forced upon him by his Christian masters, 
lie lived apart, cooked apart, ate aj)art, after the fashion 
of his tribe. No one grudged him his necklace, liis earrings, 
the caste-marks on his forehead, or the beard which lay upon 
liis breast. He had no fear of being forcibly converted to 
the religion of tho Avhito men, for ho could not see that tho 
Avliite men had any religion to Avhich they could convert him. 
There Avas no iiiterference from the Adjutant-GonerarB office, 
no paper government, no perpetual reference to order-books 
bristling with innovations ; and so ho Avas liappy and contented, 
obedient to the officers who commanded him, and hiithful to 
the Government ho served. 

His predominant sentiment, indeed, was fidelity to his Salt, 
or, in other Avoids, to the hand that fed him. But if he thought 
that the hand was unrighteously closed to withhold from him 
what he believed his duo, ho showed himself to be most 
trnacious of his rights, and ho resolutely asserted them. This 
temper Amry soon manifested itself. The Bengal Army was 
but seven years old, when it first began to evince some symptoms 

* In nos, the nurnbcT was increased to five. There were then a native 
coinmaiidaiit and ten Subuhdurs to each battalion.— Broome* 
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of a mutinous spirit. l>ut in this instance the contagion 
caino from tlio Europeans. Tlio white troops had 
Thf* First mutinied because the promise of a donation to 
^ilngai." the Army from Mir J’afar had halted on the way 
to ])(Tformanc(‘; and when the iiioney came, the 
Sipahis followed tlieir example, because they thought that they 
were denied their rightful share of tlic prize. They had just 
ground of eom])laijit in this instance, and they were soothed by 
a reasonabh‘ concession.* Hut the fire ha(l not burnt itself 
out; and before tlie close of the year some r(‘giments were 
again in rebellion. One battalion seized and imprisoned its 
English ofiicers, and vowed that it would serve no more. It 
was one of those childish ebullitions, of wliieh we have since 
seen so man3^ in the Hengal Army. Hut it was plain that the 
evil was a growing one, and to be arrested with a strong hand. 
So tw('nty-four Sipaliis were tried, at Chapra, by a drum-head 
Court-Martial, for mutiny and desertion, found guilty, and 
ordered to Ixi blown away from the guns. 

A century has j)assed sinct*. the order was carried into execu¬ 
tion, and many strange and terrible scenes have been witnessed 
by tlie »Sipahi Army ; but none stranger or more terrible than 
this. I'ho troops \vere drawn nj), European and Native, the 
guns M^eie loaded, and the ])risoners led forth to sufler. Major 
Hector Muiiro, the chief of the Hengal Army, sii}R>rinten(led 
that dreadful ]>unishment parade, and gave the word of com¬ 
mand for the first four of the criminals to be tied up to the 
guns. The order was being obeyed; the men were being 
bound; when four tall, stately Grenadiers stepped forward 
from among the condemned, and represented that as they had 
always held the i)ost of honour in life, it was due to them that 
they should take precedence in death. The recjuest was 
granted ; a brief rci>rieve was given to the men first led to exe¬ 
cution ; the Grenadiers were tied to the guns, and blown to 
pieces at the word of command. 

Then all through the Sipahi battalions on that ghastly 
parade there ran a murmur and a movement, and it seemed 
that the black tn)o])s, wlio greatly outnumbered the white, were 
about to strike for the rescue of their comrades. There were 

♦ WJiilat a private of the European Army was to receive forty rupees, it 
was proposed to give a Sipiihi six. The share of the latter was afterwards 
fixed at twenty rupees. 
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«igns and sounds not to bo misunderstood; so the officers of the 
native regiments went to the front and told Munro that their 
men were not to be trusted; that the Sipahis had resolved not 
to suffer the execution to proceed. On the issue of that 
referenco depended the fate of the Bengal Army. The Englisli 
troops on that parade were few. There was scarcely a man 
among them not moved to tears by what ho had seen; but 
Munro knew that they could be trusted, and that they could 
defend the guns, wliicli once turned uj)on the natives would 
liave rendered victory certain. 8o ho closed the Europeans on 
to the battery; the Orenadiers upon one side, the Marines on 
tlio other, loaded tlie pieces with grape, and sent the Sipahi 
officers back to their ])attalions. This done, he gave the word 
of command to the native regiments to ground arms. In the 
j)re8ence of those loaded guns, and of the two lines of white 
troops ready to u}>on them, to have disobeyed would hav(‘. 
been madness. Tiiey moved to the word of command, laid 
down their arms, and when another word of command was 
given, wliicli sent tlie Sipahis to a distance from their grounded 
muskets, and the Euro}>eans with the guns took ground on the 
intervening space, the danger had passed away. Tlie native 
troops were now completely at Munro’s mercy, and the execu¬ 
tion went on in their presence *to its dreadful close. Twenty 
men were blown away from the guns at that parade. Four 
were reserved for execution at another station, as a warning to 
<d.hor regiments, whicli appeared to be mutinously disposed, and 
six more, tried and sentenced at Bankipur, were blown away at 
tliat place. Terrible as was this example, it was the act of a 
merciful and humane man, and Mercy and Humanity smiled 
sorrowfully, but approvingly, upon it. It taught the Sipahi 
Army that no British soldier, black or white, can rebel against 
the State without bringing down ujion himself fearful retribu¬ 
tion, and by the sacrifice of a few guilty forfeited lives checked 
the progress of a disease which, if weakly suffered to run its 
course, might have resulted in the slaughter of thousands. 

The lesson was not thrown away. The Sipahi learnt to 
respect the stern authority of the law, and felt that the Nemesis 
of this new Governing ut of the British was certain in its opera¬ 
tions, and not to bo escaped. And the time soon came when his 
constancy was tested, and found to have the ring of the true 
metal. The European officers broke into rebellion; but the 
natives did not falter in their allegiance. Conceiving them- 
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eelvcs aggrieved by the withdrawal of the extraordinary allow¬ 
ances which they had enjoyed in the field, the 
£glu^Oflicere determined to remonstrate against the 

reduction, and to clamour for what they called 
their rights. In each brigade meetings were called, con¬ 
sultations were held, and secret committees were formed, 
under the disguise of Freemasons’ Lodges. Headstrong 
and obstinate, the officers swore to recover the double batta 
which had been hikcn from them, or to resign the service 
in a body. Largo sums of money were subscribed, and the 
Company’s civilians contributed to the fund, which was to 
enable their military brethren to resist tlie authority of their 
common masters. It was a formidable conjuncture, and one to 
try the courage oven of a Clive. The orders of the Company 
were peremptory ; and he was not a inan to lower the authority 
of Government by yitdding to a threat. But he could not dis¬ 
guise from himself that there were contingencies which might 
compel him to make a temporary concession to the insubordi¬ 
nates; oiu* was an incursion of the IMarathas,* Ihe other the 
defection of the Sipahis. TTad the native soldiers sympathised 
with and su2^])orte(l the English officers, the impetus thus given 
to the mov(‘mont would have overborne all i)Ower of resistance, 
and Government must have succumbed to the crisis. In this 
emergency, Clive saw clearly the importance of securing “ tlio 
fidelity and attachment of the Subahdars, or commanding 
officers of the black troops,” and he wrote urgently to his lieu¬ 
tenants, Smith and Fletehcr, instructing them to attain this 
end. But the Sipahis had never wavered. True to their 
colours, they were ready at the word of command to fire on the 
white mutineers. Assured of this, Clive felt that the danger 
was over—felt that he could hold out against the mutiny of the 
English officers, oven though the Euro2)oan troops should break 
into revolt.f 


* “ III case the Mjinitlias slioiild still appear to intend an invasion, or ifi 
rase yon appreliend a mutiny among the troops, but in no other case, you 
liave authority to make terms with tlie officers of your brigade .^’—Lord Clive 
to Col. Smifh. May 11, 176G. [See also following note.] 

t “The black Sipulii officers, as well as men, have given CTcat proofs of 
fidelity and steadiness upon this occasion, and so long as they remain so, 
iiotliing is to be apprehended from the European soldiery, even if tliey should 
ho mutinously inclined .”—Clive to Smith, May 15, 17G0, MS. Becords .—They 
ijad just afforded a striking proof that they were prepared, if necessary, to 
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The founders of the Native Army had conceived the idea of a 
force recruited from among the people of the country, and com¬ 
manded for the most part by men of their own race, but of 
higher social position—men, in a word, of the master-class, 
accustomed to exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was. 
the inevitable tendency of our increasing power in India to oust 
the native functionary from his scat, or to lift him from his 
saddle, that tlie wliite man might fix himself there, with all the 
remarkable tenacity of his race. An Englishman believes that 
he can do all things better than his neighbours, and, therefore, 
it was doubtless with the sincere conviction of the good we 
were doing that we gradually took into our own haiuls the reins 
of office, civil and military, and left only the drudgery and the 
dirty work to be done by tlie people of the soil. 'Whether, if 
we had fairly debated the question, it would have appeared to 
us a safer and a wiser course to leave real military power in tlnv 
hands of men who might turn it against us, than to cast upon 
the country a dangerous class of malcontents identifying the 
rise of the British power with their own degradation, it may 
now bo difficult to determine. But any other result than that 
before us would have been utterly at variance with the genius, 
of the English nation, and, theorise as wo might, was not to be 
expected. So it happened, in duo course, that the native 
officers, who had exercised real authority in their battalions,, 
who had enjoyed opi)ortunities of ])crHonal distinction, who had 
felt an honourable pride in their position, were pushed aside by 
an incursion of English gentlemen, who took all the substantive 
power into their hands, and left scarcely more than the shadow 
of rank to the men whom they had BUj)planted. 

An English subaltern was appointed to every com- ^ 

pany, and the native officer then began to collapse oflkers. 
into something little better than a name. 

As the degradation of the native officer was thus accom¬ 
plished, the whole character of the Sipahi army was changed, 
it ceased to be a profession in which men of high position,. 


fire upon the EuropeaiiS. Broome’s “History of the Bengjd Army,’’vol. i, 
589: “The Euroi)ean battuiion had got under arms, and were ijreparing to 
leave the fort and follow their officers, and the artillery were about to do the 
same, but the unexpected appearance of this firm line of {Sip^iliis, with their 
bayonets fixed and arms loaded, threw them into some confusion, of which 
Captain Smith took advantage, and warned tlu-m, that if they did not retire 
peaceably into their barracks, be would fire upon them at once. 
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accustomed to command, might satisfy the aspirations and 
expend tlio energies of tlieir lives. All distinctions were 
effaced. Tlie native service of the (^ompany came down to a 
dead level of common soldiering, and rising from the ranks hy 
a painfully slow ])rogrcss to merely nominal command. There 
was employnumt for the many ; there was no longer a career for 
the few. ^J’henceforth, therefore, we dug out the iriaterials of 
<)ur army from tlui lower strfiHi of society, and the gentry of 
the land, seeking militar^^ service, carried their amhitions 
beyond the red line of the Hritish frontier, and offered their 
swords to the rrinces of the Native States. 

Hut in those lower strata there were elementary diversities 
of which in England we know nothing. The lower orders 
amongst us are simply the lower orders—all standing together 
on a common level of social e(|uality ; we recognise no distinc¬ 
tions among them exee])t in resjiect of tlie callings which they 
ibllow. dims one (iommon soldier differs only from another 
common soldier in the height of his stature, or the breadth of 
Ids shoulders, or the st(‘adiness of his drill. Hut in India the 
gn^at institution of Caste—at once the most exclusive 
and the most levelling system in the world—may 
clothe the liltliiest, feeblest mendicant with all the dignities and 
powers of the ])roudest lord. So, in our Native Army, a Sipilhi 
was not merely a Sipahi. Tie might be a brahman, or he might 
bo a Pariah ; and though they ndght stand beside each other 
shoulder to shoulder, foot 1o foot, on the parade-ground, there 
was as wide a gidf between them in the I-^ines as in our own 
country yawns between a dustman and a duke. 

In tli(‘ Hengal Army the Sijmhis were chiefly of high Caste. 
Deriving its name from the country in which it was first raised, 
not from the people composing it, it was recruited in the first 
instance from among the floating population which the Muham¬ 
madan conquest had brought from the northern provinces—■ 
from Ivohilkhand, from Oudh, from the country between the 
two rivers ; men of migratory habits, and mai tial instincts, and 
sturdy frames, differing in all respects, mind and body, from 
the timid, fielde denizens of Bengal. The Jtit, the Eajput, and 
the priestly Hrahman, took service, with the Patan, under the 
great white chief, who had humbled the pride of Siraju’d 
daulah. And as time advanced, and the little local militia 
swelled into the bulk of a magnificent army, the aristocratic 
element was still dominant in the Hengal Army. But the 
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native troops of Madras and Bombay were made up from more 
mixed and less dainty materials. There were men in the ranks 
of those armies of all nations and of all castes, and the more ex¬ 
clusive soon ceased from their exclusiveness, doing things which 
their brethren in the Bengal Army shrunk from doing, and 
solacing their })ride with the reflection that it was the “ custom 
of the country.” Each sj^stem had its advocates. The Bengal 
*Si[)ahi, to the outward eye, was tlio finest soldier; tallest, best- 
formed, and of the noblest presence. But he was less docile 
and ser\dceable than the Si])ahiof the Southern and the Western 
Armies. In the right mood there was no better soldier in the 
world, but he was not alwa^^s in the right mood ; and the 
humours wliioh he displayed were ever a source of trouble to 
his commanders, and sometimes of danger to the Stat(j. 

In an army so constituted, tlie transfer of all substantive 
authority to a handful of alien officers might have 
)>een ibllowed by a latal collapse of the whole system, 
but for one fortunate circumstance, which sustained 
its vitality. The officers appointed to command the Sipahi 
b ittalions were picked men; men chosen from the European 
regiments, not merely as good soldiers, skilled in their pro¬ 
fessional duties, but as gentlemen of sound judgment and 
good temper, acquainted with the languages and the liabits 
of the people of the country, and ])rono to resi^ect the pre¬ 
judices of the soldiery. The command of a native battalion 
was one of the liighost objects of ambition. It conferred 
large powers and often great wealth upon the Sipahi officer; 
and though tlie system was one pregnant with abuses, which 
wo see clearly in these days, it contained that great prin¬ 
ciple of cohesion which attached the English officer and the 
native soldier to each other—cohesion, which the refinements 
of a later civilisation were doomed rapidly to dissolve. 

It lasted out the century, but scarcely survived it.* The 

* That the national basis, which had originally (Ubtinguished the founda¬ 
tion of the Madras Army, did not very long burvive the eblahlibhincnt of the 
reiormed system of Ih ngal, and that tlic native officers soon lost the j)Owc!i 
and tlie dignity in wliich tiiey had once rejoiced, may b(; gathered from jni 
early incident in the Lit of Sir John Malcolm. It was in 1784, when tui 
exchange of prisoners with Tijm had been negotiated, that a detachment of 
two companies of Sipahis was sent out from our side of the Maisur frontier to 
meet the eiscort under Major Dallas conveying the English prisoners from 
Seringapatam. “ In command of this party,'* says the biographer, “ went 
Ensign John Malcolm. This was his first service; and it was long remem- 
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English Sipalii officer having become a great substantive fact, 
not a mere excrescence upon the general body of the Englisii 
Army, it became necessary to defino his position. lie had 
many great advantages, but he had not rank ; and the Com- 
])any*B officer found himself continually superseded by younger 
men in tlui King’s army. Very reasonably, if not always very 
temperately, he began then to assert his rights ; and the result 
was an entire reorganisation of the Comjjany’s arm}", which 
greatly im])roved the status of its old officers and opened a 
door for the employment of a large numbers of oth(?rs. By the 
regulations thus framed, two battalions of Sii)ahis were formed 
into (ma regiment, to whieli the same number of officers were 
posted as to a regiment in the King’s army, and all took rank 
according to the date of their commissions. It was believed 
that the im;re{is(3d number of European officers would add to 
the efficiency of the Native Army. But it was admitted, even 
by those who had been most active in working out the new 
scliuiiK^, that it did not develop all the good results with which 
it was Indieved to 1x5 laden. The little authority, the little 
dignity, wliich still clung to the position of the native officers 
was then altogether effaced by this new incursion of English 
gentleimn ; * and tlie discontent, which had been growing u]> 
in tlie minds of tlie soldiery, began then to bear bitter fruit. 

But this was not all. The new regulations, which so greatly 
improved the ])Osition of the Company’s officers, and in no 
res])ect more than in that of the pensions which thc^y were then 
permitted to enjoy, held out great inducements to the older 
officers of the Company’s army to retire from active service, and 
to s})eiid the remainder of their days at home. Many of the 
old commandants then prepared to leave the battalions over 
which they liad so long exercised paternal authority, and to 
give up their places to strangers. Not only was there a change 
of men, but a change also of system. The English officer rose 

]>oreil by others than the youthful hero himself. When the detachment met 
the prisoners* est'ort, u bright-faced healtliy English boy was seen by tlu^ 
latter riding up to them on a rough pony. Dallas asked him after his com¬ 
manding oiliciT. ‘I ftiii the commanding oflicer,* said young Malcolm.*’ As 
]Malcidm Avns horn in 1769, lie must at tliis time have been a boy of fifteen ; 
y(.‘t he commanded a detachment of two companies of Hipahis, and all tho 
old native oflicers attached to them. 

* It was alleged to be an advantage of the new system that the increased 
number of English officers would obviate the necessity of ever sending out a 
detachment under native command. 
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by seniority to command. The priiici])le of seb'ction was 
abandoned. And men, who could scarcely call for a <>'las8 of 
water in the langiia[ 2 ;e of tlio country, or define the dilference 
between a Hindu and a Muhammadan, found tlicmselvcs in- 
A’ested witli responsibilities which ought to have devolved only 
on men of large local exj)erienco and approved good judgment 
and temper. 

But the evil results of the cliango were not immediately 
jipparent. Th(.‘. last years of the eighteenth, and the 
first years of the nineteenth century were years of 
acitive Indian warfare. In the Maisur and in the 
31arat]ia countries the Sipahi had constant work, under great 
generals whom lie honoured and trusted ; he liad strong faith 
in tlie destiny of the Company; and his pride was tlattered 
by a succession of brilliant victories. But it is after such wars 
as those of Harris, Lake, and Wellesley, when a season of stag¬ 
nation succeeds a protracted period of excitement, that the 
discij)lino of an army, whether in the East or in the West, is 
subjected to its severest trials. All the physical and moral 
i)roportieH which have so long sustained it in high health and 
[)erfect efficiency then seem to collapse; and the soldier, nerve¬ 
less and languid, readily succumbs to the dednriorating in¬ 
fluences by which he is surrounded. And so it was witli tlio 
Sipahi after those exhausting wars. He was in tlie state which, 
<d' all others, is most susceptible of deleterious impressions. 
And, nnliap})ily, there was one especial source of annoyance 
and alarm to irritate and disquiet him in the liour of peace. 
Amidst the stern realities of active warfare, the European 
officer abjures the pedantries of the drill-sergeant and the 
fopperies of tho regimental tailor. Ho has no time for small 
things ; no heart for trifles. It is enough for him tliat his men 
iire in a condition to fight battles and to win them. But in 
I*eace he sometimes shrivels into an Arbiter of Drill and Dress, 
and worries in time tho best of soldiers into malcontents and 
mutineers. 

And so it was that, after the fierce excitement of tho Maisur 
and Maratha wars, there [arose among our English officers an 
ardour for military improvement; and the Sipahi, who had 
endured for years, without a murmur, all kinds of hardships 
and privations, under canvas and on the line of march, felt that 
life was less endurable in cantonments than it had been in tho 
field, and was continually disturbing himself, in his matted 
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hut, ahout the new things tliat were heing forced upon him. 
All sorts of novelties were bristling iip in his path, lie was to 
1)0 drilled after a new English fashion. He was to bo dressed 
after a new English fashion. He was to be shaved after a new 
Englisli fashion. He was not smart enough for the Martinets 
who had taken him in hand to polish him up into an English 
soldier. They were stripping him, indeed, of his distinctive 
Oriental character; and it was long before he began to see in 
these efforts to Anglicise him something more than the vexations 
innovations and crude experiments of European military reform. 

To these annoyances and vexations the Madras Army were 
especially subjected. Composed as were its batta- 
Sit'Arii^y*^ lions of mcii of different castes, and not in any way 
governed by caste j)rinciples, they wore held to be 
peculiarly accessible to innovation ; and, little by little, all the 
old outward characteristics of the native soldier were effaced, 
and iK'w things, upon the most approved European pattern, 
substituted in their place. At last the Sipahi, forbidden to 
wear the distinguishing marks of (^aste on his forehead, 
stripped of his earrings, to which, by ties alike of vanity and 
sujierstition, ho was fondly attached,* and ordered to shave 
himself according to a regulation cut,t was put into a stift' 
round hat, like a Pariah drummer’s, with a flat to]), a leather 
cockade, and a standing feather. It was no longer called a 
“ turband ” ; it was a hat or cap; in the language of the natives, 
a toi)i; and a to}>i-wallali^ or hat-wearer, was in their phraseo- 
logy a synonym for a Faringhi or Christian. 

The Sipahi is not logical, but he is credulous and suspicious. 
It was not dilficult to persuade him that there were hidden 
meanings and occult designs in all this assimilation of the 
native soldier’s dress to that of the European fighting-man. 
The new hat was not merely an emblem of Christianity, and 


* By the IMuliammndan Sipuhi the earring was often worn as a charm. It 
was given to him at his birth, and dedicated to some patron sfiiiit. 

t See the following. Para. 10, 8ec. 11, Standing Orders of Madras Army: 

It is ordered by the Regulations that a native soldier shall not mark his 
face to denote his caste, or wear earrings when dressed in his uniform; and it 
is further directed, that at all parades, and on all duties, every soldier of the 
battalion shall bo clean-shaved on the cliin. It is directed, also, that 
uniformity shall, as far as is practicable, be preserved in regard to the quantity 
and shape of the hair on the upper lip.” 
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therefore possessed of a grave moral significance, Imt materially, 
also, it was discovered to be an abomination. It was made in 
part of leather prepared from the skin of the unclean hog, or 
of the sacred cow, and was, therefore, an oftcnco and desecra¬ 
tion alike to Muhammadan and Hindu. The former had no 
distinguishing marks of caste to bo rubbed off on j)arado with a 
dirty stick, but he venerated his beard and his earrings, and, 
under the force of contact and example, ho had developed many 
strong generic resemblances to the caste-observing Hindu. The 
Muhammadan of India differs greatly in his habits and his feelings 
from the Muhammadan of Central Asia or Arabia ; he accommo¬ 
dates himself, in some sort, to the usages of the country, and 
being thus readily acclimatised, he strikes strong root in the 
soil. Christianity does not differ more than Muhammadanism, 
doctrinally or ethically, from the religion of the Hindus; but 
in the one case there may be social fusion, in the other it is 
impossible. Even in the former instance, the fusion is imperfect, 
and there is in this partial assimilation of races one of the chief 
elements of our security in India. Eut the security derived 
from this source is also imperfect; and circumstances may at 
any time, l)y an unfortunate coincidence, appeal to the ethnical 
resemblances and the common instincts of different nationalities, 
in such a manner as to excite in both the same fears and to 
raise the same aspirations, and so to cause all diversities to bo 
for a time forgotten. And such a coincidence ai)pcars now to 
have arisen. Hifferent races, moved by the sense of a common 
danger, and roused by a common hope, forgot their differences, 
and combined against a common foe. 

And so it happened that in the spring of 180G, the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Sipahi in the Southern Peninsula of India 
were talking together, like caste-brothers, about their griev¬ 
ances, and weaving plots for their deliverance. It is partly by 
accident, partly by design, that such plots ripen in the spring. 
By accident, because relieved from cold-weather exercises, 
parades, field-days, and inspections, the soldier has more leisure 
to ruminate his wrongs, and more time to discuss them. By 
design, because the coming heats and rains paralyse the activities 
of the white man, and a. e great gain to the native mutineer. 
In April and May the English officer sees little of his men ; his 
visits to the Lines are few ; few are his appearances on parade. 
He is languid and prostrate. The morning and evening ride 
are as much as his energies can compass. The Sipahi then, disen- 
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cumbered of dress and dismissed from drill, can afford to snatch 
some hours from sleep to listen to an}" strange stories, told by 
wandering mendicants, with tlie odour of sanctified filth about 
them, and to discuss the most incredible fables with all the 
gravity of settled belief. Tliere is always more or less of this 
vain talk. It amuses the Si])ahi, and for a while excites him 
with a visionary prospect of higher rank and better pay, under 
'Homo new dispensation. But h(‘. is commonly content to regard 
tliis ju’omised time as a far-oft* Jbigaira, and, as he turns him- 
•self round on his charpai for another naji, he philosophically 
•resolves in the meanwhile to eat the Comi)any’s salt in peace, 
4 iiid to wait (iod’s pleasure in (piietude and patience. 

But there was at this time something more to excite the 
imagination of the Sipahi in Sontluum India than the ordinary 
vain talk of the Ihizaars and the Lines. The travelling fakirs 
were mere busy with their inventions ; the rumours which they 
<‘arri(Hl from place to place were more ominous; the })rophecies 
whicli they recited were more significant of speedy fulfilment. 
There was more ]>oint in the grotesque performances of 
the puppet-shows—more meaning in the rude ballads which 
were sung and the scraps of verse which were cited. Strange 
writings were dro])p(Ml l)y unseen hands, and strange placards 
]H)sted on tlic walls. At all the largo military stations in the 
Jvarnatik and the Dakhin there was an uneasy feeling as of some¬ 
thing coming. There were manifold signs which seemed to 
indicate that the time to strike had arrived, and so the Sipahi 
began to take stock of his grievances and to set before him all 
the benefits of change. 

The complaints of the Sii>ahi were many. If he were to pass 
his whole life in the Coin])any’s service, and do what he might, 
ho could not rise higher than the rank of Subahdar; there had 
been times when distinguished native soldiers had been aj^- 
pointed to high and lucrative commands, and had faithfully 
done iheir duty ; but those times had passed, and, instead of 
being exalted, native officers were habitually degraded. A 
iSipahi on duty always presented or carried arms to an English 
officer, but an English soldier suffered a native officer to pass 
by without a salute. Even an English Sergeant commanded 
native officers of the highest rank. On parade, the English 
officers made mistakes, used the wrong words of command, then 
threw the blame upon the Sipnhis and reviled them. Even 
Jiative officers, who had grown grey in the service, were publicly 
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abused by European striplings. On the lino of inarcli the 
native officers were compelled to live in the same tents with the 
common Sipahis, and had not, as in the armies of native poten¬ 
tates, elephants or palanquins assigned to them for their con¬ 
veyance, how great soever the distance which they were obliged 
to traverse. And if they rode horses or ])onics, purchased from 
their savings, the English oflicer frowned at them as upstarts. 
“ The Si[)ahis of the Nizam find the Maratha chiefs,” they said, 
“ are better off than our Subahdars and Jamadars.” Then it 
was urged that tlie (Company’s oilicers took tlie Sij)ahis vast dis¬ 
tances from their homes, where they died in strange places, and 
that their wives and cliildren were left to beg their bread ; that 
native Frinees, Avhen they conquered new countries, gave grants 
of lands to distinguished sohliers, but that the (\unpany only 
gave them sweet words; that the concubines of the English 
gentlemen were better ])aid than the native officers, and their 
grooms and grass-cutters better than the native soldiers; that 
the English officers could import into tlicir Zenanas the most 
beautiful women in the country, wliilst the natives hardly 
dared to look at the slave-girls; and, to crown all, it was 
declared that General Arthur Wellesley had ordered his wounded 
>Sipahi8 to be mercilessly shot to death. 

Ereposterous as weie some of the fables with Avhich this bill 
of indictment was crusted over, there was doubtless beneath it 
a large substratum of truth. But the alleged grievances wore, 
for the most part, chronic ailments which the Sipahi had been 
long enduring, and might have endured still longer, patiently 
and silently, had they not culminated in the great outrage of 
the round hat, with its auxiliary vexations of the shorn beard, 
the effaced caste-marks, and the despoiled earrings. Then, it 
was not difficult to teach him that this aggregation of wrongs 
had become intolerable, and that the time had come for him to 
strike a blow in defence of his rights. And the teacher was 
not far distant. The great Muhammadan usurpation of Maisur 
had been overthrown, but the representatives of the U8urj)er 
were still in the country. The family of the slain Sultan weni 
living in the fort of Yellur, as the clients rather than the cap¬ 
tives of the English, wiE abundant wealth at their command, 
and a numerous body of Musulman attendants. But generous 
as was the treatment they had received, and utterly at variance 
with their own manner of dealing with fallen enemies, they had 
not ceased to bewail the loss of the sovereign power which had 
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passed from tlieir iroiisc, or to hat(3 tlie coiK|nerors who had iin- 
kin^od them. In tlie luxurious idleness C)f Velliir they dreamed 
of tlie reeovery of tlieir lost em])ire. 'iduire was hut one way 
to the attainment of that eheiished ohjeet, and that way was 
through tin? eorrujilion of the Sipahi. The time was propitious, 
and tli(3 work eoninienerMl. 

It ought n(>f to have heen easy work, hut so it was. If there 
liad he(‘n ri'Iations of (.•onfideiHJo hetw(‘(ui tlu^ Ihiglish officer and 
tli(^ native soldier, tlie corruption of the latter would have heen 
a task of sor('. difficulty and dang(‘r; hut those relations were 
not what they had hecai a few yisars hefor(‘. It was not that 
tlie officer’s th(;ms(dv(‘s had deteriorated, hut that a new system 
had h(‘en introduced, wliich, greatly imjiroving their state and 
]n()S]>eets, and, it may Ixi said, ])ernianently incToasing their 
(dli<‘ic;ncy as a, body, still caused some temiiorary relaxation of 
the ties vliieh hound them to the soldiery of the country. The 
new r(‘gulations of IThG, it has heen said, ojiened out to the 
elder genc'ration of oHhau’s a. door hy which they might retire 
on advantag(M)us terms from the service. Soim.‘ took their pen¬ 
sions at once ; hut a period of active warfare supervened, and 
manyveteran oflicers waited for the restoration of peace to take 
advantages ol‘the hoon that was offered. They went; and anew 
race' of num, young and inexjierienced, took tluur places. And 
so, for a time, tlu' tSipahi did not know his officer, nor the officer 
his men ; thi'V met almost as strangers on parade, and there was 
little or no communion hetween them. It was a transition 
]K‘riod of most untoward occurrence, when so many other ad¬ 
verse inilueiux'S were destroying the discipline of the army; 
and, therefore, agiiin 1 say the hour was propitious, and the 
work of corruption commenced. 

At the end of the first week of May, as Adjutant-General 
iiiav 7 Agnew was rising from his work, in the white heat 
rVwgVeMs of Fort St. George, there came tidings to his office 
the Mutiny, g^^^j^eral disaffection among the native troops at 
Velliir. One battalion, at least, already had broken into open 
mutiny. The chief of the Madras army. Sir John Cradock, had 
retired for the evening to his garden house in the pleasant 
suburbs of Madras, so Agnew drove out to see him with the 
important missive in his hand. A few days afterwards, Cradock 
was posting to Vellur. Arrived there, he found that there had 
heen no exaggeration in the reports which had heen furnished 
to him, but that more judicious treatment at the outset might 
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have allayed tlic excitemeTit among the troops, and restored tlio 
confidence of the Sipahi. So said a Court of Inquiry; so said 
the Commander-in-Chief. A gentle sudorific, almost insensibly 
expelling the pent-up humours, may suffice at the beginning, 
though only much blood-letting can cure at the end. But ail- 
inents of this kind, in the military body, seldom reveal them¬ 
selves in their full significance until the time for gentle 
treatment is past. When Cradock went to A^elliir no mere 
explanations could repair the mischief that had been done. The 
mutinous troops were sent down to the Presidency, and others 
substituted for them. Military discipline was vindicated for 
the time l)y a court-martial, and two of the ringleaders were 
sentenced to 1)0—flogg(id. But the infection still clung to 
Vellur. The whole native garrison was tainted and corrupted. 

Nor was it a mere local epidemic. At other military stations 
in the Karnatik there was similar excitement. Midnight moot¬ 
ings were being held in the liines ; oaths of secresy were being 
administered to the Sipahis; threats of the most terrible 
vengeance were fulminated against any one daring to betray 
them. The native ofiicers took the lead, the men followed, some 
roused to feelings of resentment, others huddling together like 
sheep, under the influence of a vague fear. In the bungalows 
(fl’the Englisli ca[)tains there was but small knowledge of what 
was passing in the Sipahis’ Lines, and if there had been mc^re, 
discretion would probably have whispered that in such a case 
“silence, is gold.” Tor when in the high places of Government 
there is a general disinclination to believe in the existence of 
danger, it is scarcedy safe for men of lowlier station to say or to 
do anything indicating suspicion and alarm. 

At Vellur, after the first immature demonstration, there was 
a lull; and the c]^uietude had just the effect that it was intended 
to have; it disarmed the suspicion and suspended the vigilance 
of the English. The most obvious precautions were neglected. 
Even the significant fact that the first open manifestation of 
disaffection had appeared under the shadow of the asylum of 
the Maisur Princes, had not suggested any special associations, 
or indicated the direction in which the watchful eye of the 
British Government sLmld be turned. Nothing was done to 
strengthen the European garrison of Vellur.* No j)ains were 


* “ That neither the Government nor the Commandor-in-Cljief entertained 
any serious apprehensions from the agitation having first occurred at Vellur, 
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taken to cut off tlio perilous interc(Uirse whicli existed between 
the native soldiery and the oeciipants of the Palace. So the 
latter went about the Fort j<^erin^ the Sii)a]iis, and telling them 
that th(iy would soon be made? (’liristiaiis to a man. The dif¬ 
ferent parts of their uniform Avere curiously examined, amidst 
shrugs and otlier expressive gestures, and significant “ Wah- 
wahs! ” and vague hints that everything .about them in some 
Avay ]>ort(mded f/hristianity. 'idny looked at the Sipahi’s stock, 
and said, “ What, is tliis? It is leatlier ! AV^ell! ” Then they 
would look at his belt, and tell him that it made a cross on his 
breast, and at tlio little im])lenients of his calling, the turn- 
screw and worm, sus])ended from it, and say that they also were 
designed to fix the (TiristiaiPs cross upon his person. But it 
was the round hat that most of all was the object of the taunts 
and warnings of tlie peojde from tlie Pala(.*e. “ It only needed 
this,” they said, “ to make you altogetlier a Faringhi. Take 
care, or we shall soon all be made ('liristians—Bazaar-people, 
Kyots, every one will be com])elled to wear the hat; and then 
the wliole country will be ruined.” Within the Fort, and out¬ 
side the Fort, men of all kinds were talking about the forcible 
e-onversion to (Jliristianity which threatened them; and every¬ 
where tlie round hat was s])oken of as an instrument by which 
the (.'aste of tlie Hindu was to be destroyed, and the faith of 
the Miisiilman desecrated and demolished. 

But all this was little known to tlie officers of the Vellur 
garrison, or, if knoAvn, Avas little heeded. So unwilling, indeed, 
were they to believe that any danger Avas brewing, that a tSipahi 
who told his Fnglish officer that the regiments Avere on the evo 
of riwolt Avas put in irons as a madman. The native officers 
declared that he deserAanl condign punishment for blackening 
the faces of his corps, and they Avere readily belicA^ed. But the 
time soon came AAdion the ])roph(‘cy vd' evil AA^as A^erified, and the 
prophet Avas exalted and rewnirded. Deeply implicated as he 
was said to be in the plot—a traitor first to the English, and 
then to his oavii people—his name became an offence and an 
abomination to the Army, and the faAmur shown to him a source 

is obvious. The l>attaiion that mo.st opposed tlie innovation was, indeed, 
r.rdered to Madnis, but nothing was directed indicative of any jealousy of the 
J’rinces. No precautions seem to have bee n taken within the Fort, and not- 
wilhstauding the discontent manifested by the native troops, the garrison 
was still left with only four companies of Europeans .”—Barry Close to John 
Malcolm, Foonah, Aug. 12, 1800. MS. Correspondence. 
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<>f the bittercKt roKentment. “ Tlio dis]>osition of the goiitloineu 
of the Company’s service,” they said, “and tlie nature of tlieir 
government, make a thief liappy, and an honest man alllie.ted.” 

On the 10th of July tlie mine suddenly exploded. It was 
remembered aftei^vards tliat on the preceding 
afternoon an unusual number of ])eoplo had jui/io'Thog. 
passed into the Fort, some mounted and some 
on foot, seemingly on no es]>ecial business ; all with an inso¬ 
lent, braggart air, laugliing and rollicking, making mimic 
battle among themselves, and otherwise exi>]-e8sing a general 
expectancy of something coming. It was nmiembered, too, 
that on that evening there had been more than the common 
tendency of tlie tim(‘s to speak abusively of the English. 'The 
Adjutant of a Sipahi regiment had been calhal, to his face, by 
the vilest term of rejiroacli contained in the language of tlie 
country.! lint it has been doubted whether the day and hour 
of the outburst were those fixed for the develojiment of the i)lot. 
The conspirators, it is said, were not ripe for action. Two or 
three days later, the first blow was to have been struck, but 
that a Jamadar, inflamed with strong drink, could not control 
the passionate haste within him, and he precipitated Ihe colli¬ 
sion which it was the iiolicy of his party to defer.! Numbers 

* From 11 ])nj)( r in Iliiulustani, tninsiuittod In Adj’utiint-Cjlcneral A;.;ii(‘W 
from the llaidunibad Subni^liary : “Ju llio aHUir at Yollur,” said tlio 

Hipuliis, llic mutiny iiiHt commenced, it was on account of Mustafa 

lieg ; aiid the g<‘nUenien of the Com|mny’s (jJovernnient have bestowed upon 
him a reward of two thousand pagodas from tlie ])ublic treasury, with the 
rank of Siibahdar. Tlie same Mustafa Be;r, Sipahi, was the man who gave 
the sij^nal for revolt to the people at Yelliir, and this is the man whom the 
C'Ompany have distinguished by their favour.” 

t Unhappily it is one of the liist words which tin* Englislirnan in India 
learns to sjx;ak, and by which mauy young oflj<‘ers, when disjilcased, liabitually 
call their native servants. (Yery few, I think.— G. IJ. M.) 

X In the private corresfiondeiice of tlie time, it is stated that the day fixed 
for the outbreak was the 14th. It ajipeared, however, in the evidence) of the 
tirst Committee of Inquiry assembled at Yelliir, that it was agreed that the 
first blow should be struck fifteen days after the Maisur standard, prepared in 
the Palace, was ready to be hoi.sted, and that thirteen days had then passed. 
Tim story of the drunken Jamadar appears in Madras Becict Letter, Sept. 
oO, 180G. It happened, t(X> that the European oflieer cornmaiuling the nativ<^ 
guard fell sick, that the buliahdar was also indisposed, and that Jamadar 
Kasim Khan, one of the most active of the mutineers, \va8 eager to go the 
grand rounds ; and it is possible that this aecideiit helped to preeijntate the 
crisis. On the other hand, it is to he observed tliat Ma jor Armstrong, who had 
been absent from Yt lliir.and who returned on the night of the 10th, wag warned 
by people outside the Tort not to enter, us seme thing was about to liappeii. 
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tliTis suddenly roused to aetioli were unprepared to play their 
j)arts ; and letters which had heen written to disaflected polygars 
and others in Maisur had ,not yet been despatched. It was 
confidently believed that in a few days ten thousand faithful 
adherents of tlie House of Ilaidiir would rally round the standard 
of the Alusiiinian Princes. All that was required of the Sipuhis 
was, that tli(‘y sliould hold Vclliir for a week. At the end ot 
that time it was believed that the whole country would be in 
the hands of the insurgents. 

The European garrison of Yelliir, at this time, consisted only 
of four companies of a Line regiment. To fall 
suddenly, in the dead of the night, on all wh(» 
might happen to be on guard, to overjiower them 
by numbers, and then to murder the rest in their beds, was 
apparently an e.asy task. Two hours after midnight tlie work 
commenced. 'Tlie sentries were shot down. TJie soldiers on 
main guard were killed as they lay on their cots, and the white 
men in the hosj)ital were ruthlessly butchered. There was 
then a scene of unexampled confusion. Roused from their beds 
l)y the unaccustomed sound of firing in the Fori, the English 
oilicers went out to learn the cause of the commotion, and many 
of them were sliot down by the mutineers in the first bewilder¬ 
ment of surprise. The two senior ofHcers of the garrison were 
among the first who fell. On the threshold of his house, Fan- 
court, who commanded the garrison, was warned, for dear life’s 
sake, nut to come out, but answering wdth the Englishman’s 
favourite formula of “Never mind,” he made for the Main 
Guard, and wais shot with the “ Fall in ! ” on his lips. Of the 
survivors two or three made their way to the barracks, and 
took command of such of the Europeans as had escaped the 
first murderous onslaught of the Sipahis. But it was little that 
the most desperate resolution could do in this extremity to 
stem the continually increasing tide of furious hostility which 
threatened to overwhelm them. It was no mere military revolt. 
The inmates of the Palace w'cre fraternising with the vSipahis. 
From the apartments of the Ih inces went forth food to refresh 
the w^cary bodies of the insurgents, and vast promises to stimu¬ 
late and sustain the energies of their minds. One of the Princes, 
the third son of Tipii, personally encouraged the 
loaders of the revolt. With his own hands he 
gave them the significant bhital-nut. With his 
own lips he proclaimed the rewards to be lavished upon the 
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restorers of the Muhammadan dynasty. And from his apart¬ 
ments a confidential servant was seen to brin^ the tiger-striped 
standard of IVIaisur, which, amidst vociferous cries of “ IJiu! 
Din!” was hoisted al)Ove the walls of the Palace. Put the 
family of the Sultan were soon forgotten. There was no com¬ 
bination to aid their escape. Tho Sipiihis at first gave them¬ 
selves up to the woi'k of massacre. 'Idie peo])le from the Palace, 
following in their wake, gorged tlnnnselves with tho plunder of 
tho white men, and aided tho mutineers without sharing their 
danger. After a time the Si])ahis betook themselves also to 
plunder; and tho common object was forgotten under tho ex¬ 
citement of 2)orsonal greed. The white women in the Fort 
were spared. The tender mercies of the wick<‘d, with a refined 
cruelty, j)reserved them for a worse fate than death. The people 
from the Palace told the 8i2»ahis not to kill them, as all the 
English would bo destroyed, and tho Moormen might then take 
them for wives.* 

But whilst those terrible scones wore being enacted, and tho 
sons of Tipii wore swelling with the proud certainty of seeing 
tlie rule of the Sultan again established in Maisur, retribution 
swift and certain was overtaking the eiiter2)riso. 

An officer of the English regiment, who ha])j^ened Major Coats, 
to be on duty outside tho Fort, lieard tho bring, 
thoroughly ap])rehendod tho crisis, and, through the darkness of 
the early morning made his way to Arkat, to carry thither the 
tiding, of insurrection, and to summon succours to the aid of 
the imperilled garrison. There was a r<^giment of British 
Dragoons at Arkat, under tho command of Colonel 
(jrilleajiie. By seven o’clock Coats had told his ])r*,y)onH 
story. Fifteen minutes afterwards, Gilles2)ie, with 
a squadron of his regiment, was on his way to Vellur. The 
rest were saddling and mounting ; the galloj)er-guns were being 
horsed and limbered; and a squadron of Native Cavalry was 
responding to the trumjiet-call with as much alacrity as the 
British Dragoons. The saving virtues of promptitude and pre¬ 
paration were never more consj^icuously manifested. A little 
vacillation, a little blundering, a little delay, the result of 
nothing being read;y when wanted, and all might have been 

* The massacre inclu(l(‘<l fourtet'n officerH and ninety-nine soldiers killed. 
There were, moreover, several officers and men wounded, some of the latiei 
mortally. 
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lost. Never liad the sa^e precept of Haidar Ali, tliat the 
Ei)p;lish should keep tladr white soldiers like huiitiiig- 
h*opards in cages, and sli]> them suddenly and fiercely at 
the eiKuny, heen wrought into }>ractice with more terrible 
effect, tlian now against the followers and sui)porters of his 
des(?endants. 

Once under tlu^ walls of Yelliir, (iilles])ic was eager to make 
his way into Ihe Fort, fliat he might rally the remnant of the 
Furoj)ean gaiTis(»n and secure the safe a<lmission of his men. 
ddie out(ir gates w(‘re ojx^n, hut the last was clos(‘d, and in pos- 
S(‘Ssion of th(^ enemy. There was no hojx^ of forcing it without 
lh(^ aid of tlu' guns. Hut thes(^. were now ra])idly a})i)roaching. 
'^^I'lnue were good ofiieeis with the relie,ving force, to whom tlu* 
conduct of external op(‘ralions might he safely entrusted; and 
(ulles])ie longed to find himself with the ])eo})le whom he had 
t'oiiK' U) save. So, whilst ]ueparations weie being made for the 
attack, lie det(‘rmined to ascend alone the walls ol the Fort. In 
default ot laddt rs, th(‘ imui of the Ottth l(‘t down a i'o])e, and, 
amidst th<‘ shouts ol'tlu' delighted Ihiro]leans, he was drawn up, 
unhurt, to the cr(‘st of the ranijiarts, and took command of the sur¬ 
vivors of the unha])]iy force. (Quickly foiining at the word of 
command, th(‘y came down <‘agerly to the charge, and, cheered hy 
the welcome sound of the guns, which weie now clamouring for 
admission, and not to he denied, tht‘y ki^jit the mutineers at a 
distance till the gates were forced; and then the cavaliy 
stroamed in, and victory was easy. 'Jdie retrihution was 
terrible, and just, ilundreds fell beneath the sabres of the 
Dragoons and of the native horsemen, Avho emulated the ardour 
of their European (;omra.d(‘s. JIundreds escaped o\er the walls 
of tlie Fort, (»r threw down their arms and cried for mercy. Hut 
the excited troojiers, who had seen TijuVs tigei'-stan lard iioating 
over the citadel of Vellur, could not, aftor that hot morning- 
ride, believe tliat they had done their work until they had des¬ 
troyed the “ cubs.” i hey were eager to be led into the l^alace, 
and there to inflict condign punishment on those whom they 
believed to be the real instigators of the butchery of their 
countrymen. For a moment there was a doubt in Gillespie’s 
mind ; but an a])]ieal from Golouel JMarriolt, in whose charge 
was the Maisur family, removed it; and lie put forth a restrain¬ 
ing hand. He would not soil his victory with any ciuiel 
reprisals. The members of TipiVs family were now at his 
mercy, and the mercy which he showed them was that which 
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the Christian soldier delights to rain down upon the fallen and 
the helpless.* 

But the storm liad not expended itself in tliis fierce convul¬ 
sion. Taught by so stern a lesson, the Government resolved 
that “ all orders wliich might be liable*, to tlie objection of affect¬ 
ing the usages of the troops ” should be abandoned. But the 
obnoxious liats might have been burnt before the eyes of tlu^ 
troops, and tlie caste-marks and earrings restored on jiarade, in 
the presence of the Governor, the (kmimander-in-Chief, and all 
the magnat(^s of tlie lainl ; and still a rtdurn to (juietude and 
contentment might have been far distant. Jndiviilual causes of 
anger and bitteriu'ss might be removed, but still there would 
remain, together with the mistrust they had engendered, all the 
vague anxieties on the om* side, and the indefinite (‘xjiectations 
on th(^ other, which dc'signing men had excited in the minds of 
the soldiery.f Jbdiellion had lK;en crushed for a time at its 
1 Iead-(hiarters. Tln^ British Hag lloated again ov(a'Vellur ; but 
there were other strong posts, wliich it had lieen intended to 


* For all the facts given in tlic text, I liavc tli(' anlhority of a mass of 
official, semi-ofi'ial, and judvatc coniemi>ora,ry corrcsjjondciic-c, which I have 
very carefully collated. In doir»g so, I Jjav(j hecn compclh d to jcjact some 
j)crsonal incidents wliich have hitherto gcncially foniied jiarl of the narrativo 
of the “IVlassacrc of Velliir,’’ hut whu li, howciver scrviiaahle lliey may he 
for purposes of elVectiva* Id.^torical writing, are, I am soriy to say, at best 
apocryj)! al. It has been said that the ollicer who cariied the tidings to Arkat 
escap. (1 liirough a sally-port, and swam tin* ditch of the Fort so famous for 
the nnmher and size of its alligators. Sober official corn^Hpondenco states 
that Major ( Viats, who wuis hearer of the news, was outside th(i Fort at the 
time of the ouibn ak. It is vi ry generally stated, too, that when (lillespie 
wished to enter the Fort in advance of tin; men, as there were no ladditrs and 
no ropes, the survivors of tin* Gdtli fasti ned their belts togetlaa-, and thus drew 
him up the walls. But 1 have before me two letters, signed “ K. rBltcspie,” 
which stale that he w^as drawn up by a rope. Among the lictilions incidents 
of the mutiny may he mentioned the wiiole of the storii'.s whieli tell of llu! 
foul niunhir of English women, afid the braining of little children before 
I heir motliers’ eyes. 

t “ The subvtirsiou of the British Empire in India by foreign invasion and 
domestic revolt, seem to have been the common theme of discourse all over 
tlic country, and ojdnions have gcnerall> prevailed that such a revolution was 
neither an enterprise of gre i (lifficulfcy, nor that the accomplishment of it 

was far distant. A mo. t extraordinary and unaccountable imjuession 

has been made upon the Sipahis, which has been fomented by prophecies and 
predictions inducing a belief that wo iderful changes are about to take place, 
and that the Europeans are to be expelled from India .”—General Hay Mac- 
dowall. Naudidrutj^ Oct. ill. MS. Correspondence. 
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Heizo, and efforts yet be made to establisli revolt in other 

parts of the Southern Peninsula. 

Nor was it only in Maisurand the Karnatik that the spirit of 
(liKaffecti(ui was rife. In tlie Dakhin, also, it was mani- 
.11,. ).,c. itself in a manner which, for a while, created 

serious alarm. At ITaidaralmd, the eajutal of the Nizam’s 
dominions, tlioro was a hij^h tide of exciteiiK^nt. It was apprc- 
hended that tlie native troops of tlie Subsidiary Force, 
(aicoura^aul and aided by some of the chief people of this 
j\I uhainniadan State, if not by the Nizam himself, would break 
out into rcN’olt. ddiey w(‘re wrought upon by nearly tlie same 
influencjos as had destroyed tlie loyalty of the troo2)s in Maisur, 
with some ijcculiar aggravations of their own. A new com¬ 
manding ofiicer had recently been placed over 
Montu -^v t hem—a smart di8ci})linarian of the most apiiroved 

European ])attern. They had been worried and 
alarmed belore his arrival. IMontresor’s a])]>earaiice soon made 
matters worse. Knowing little or nothing of the habits and 
fetdings of the country, In^ enforced the new orders with more 
than common strictness, and sujijilementeil them with some 
olmoxioiis rc'gulations of his own. An order had been issued 
just bctbre his arrivjd forbidding the iSi])ahi to leave his (luard 
■ and to divest himself of his unilbrm during his i)eriod of duty ; 
and now tin' new English commandant prohibited the beating 
of tam-tams in the bazaars. It was not seen that these pro¬ 
hibitions were, in effect, orders that the Hindu 8i2)ahi should 
tiike no sustenance cm duty, and that there should be no 
marriage and no funeral 2)roeessions. When the discovery was 
made, the new local regulations were rescinded ; but it was not 
])ossible to rescind the mischief that was done. There was a 
profound conviction among the Si])ahi8 that it was the intention 
of the English to destroy their caste, to break down their 
religion, and forcibly to convert them to Christianity. And all 
through the long straggling lines of Ilaidarabad there was a 
continual buzz of alarm, and the iSii>ahis were asking each other 
if they had heard how the English General, Wemyss Sahib, at 
Colombo, had marched his native soldiers to church.* 

* “It is astoiiisliing liow strong and liow general the iinj^ression Avas of a 
systematic design to enh^rce the conversion of tlie Si])ahis to Christianity, 
'i'he men here Inward, and talked of the late uriiA*al of some clergymen from 
England, and of the story of General Wemyss inarching the Sipahis to 
church at Colombo.’'— Captain Thomas Sydvnhain {Resident at Haidardbdd) 
to Mr. Edmonstone, Juitj 27, 1S06. MS. Correspondence. 
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TliJit tlio feeling of mingled fear and resentment, Avliicli had 
talvcii ])oss(.‘ssion of the minds of the soldiery, Avas much: 
fomented hy emissaries from the city of llaidanihad, is not to 
he douhted. jMany leading men, discontented and des])erate, at 
all times prone to intrigue and ri])e for rehellion, looked eagerly 
for a crisis out of which might have come some profit to tlnmi- 
selves. It is ])rohal)lo that they were in communication with 
dependents of the House of Ti])u. It is certain that they 
fostered the resentments and stimulated the amhition of the 
native ofticers, and that a ]>rogrammo of action liad heen agreed 
upon, of which murder and massacre were the ])reludo.* But 
happily the Ni/ain and his minister, Mir A’lam—the one in word, 
the other in s])irit—W(‘re true to the English alliance. Wisely, 
in that conjuncture, did Sydenham confide all his trouhles to 
them. It is a sad necessity to he com])ell(Hl to communicate to 
a natives Pilnce the belief of the English (iovernment that tludr 
troo])S are not to bo trusted. But concealment in such a case is 
impossible, and any attem])t to diguise the ti uth heli)8 others to 
exaggeratf^ and to distort it. ddie Nizam knew all that had 
been going on, pculiaps before the British Ivesident had oven a 
suspicion of it. Ikiger for his support, and willing to raise tlie 
standard of revolt in his name, the conspirators had conveyed to 
him a written paper signifying their wisluis. lie did not answer 
it. Ho did not give it to tlie ivesident. Ibi sim])]y waited and 
did notliing. It was not in tlie nature of tlu^ man 1o do more. 
He kncvv the ])ower of the English; but he secretly hated them,, 
and naturally shrank from opposing or betraying a cause which 
appealed to him in the name of his religion, i^erhaps it is 
hardly fair to expect from a native Prince, under siudi conflict¬ 
ing circumstances, more than this negative suj)port. 

The feeling among the native troops was so strong, the 
danger appeared to be so imminent, that Montresor was 
besought by some old Siiiahi officers not to enforce the 
obnoxious regulations. But he replied that he had been 

* Captain Sydcnliani wrote that, from tlie best inrorrnHtioii lie could obfaiii 
at Haidarabiid, it appeared that “the native troops had b(;en iiivit(;d to dert(3rt 
their eolours, to break out la open mutiny, and to nuirdt r their officern. It 
was intended that a commotion should liavc taken jilacc iu the city at the 
moment of the insurrection in cantonments; ti.nt 31ir A’lnm, and all those iu 
the interests of the English, were to be deslmyid ; that the Subahdar* 
(Nizam) was to be eonflned, find Faridum Jab either made Diwnn or placed 
on the masuad, as eircumstauees might Migge.st.”— MS. (/orretfjtondence. 
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Helected for that especial cominaiul as a fitting agent for their 
enforcement, and how could he turn his hack upon his duty? 
But when ti<lings of tiie massacre at ^AdlLir reached Haidarfihad, 
h(i saw at oncu that concession must he made to the prejudices 
of the biipjilii, and tlie ord(*rs were revoked in anticipation of 
instructions from the Madras (lovernment. Still 
July 22 , 1 *^ 06 . ti’oops wci'c iiot Satisfied. Having gained one 

victory they determined to attem]>t another. So they fell hack 
u]H>n tlie old grievance of the leather stock, and the men of 
some of the hattalions, encouraged hy their native officers, were 
seen disencumhering themselves of this article of their uniform 
on ])ara(le, and casting it contemptuously on tlie ground. A 
display of vigour at the right time crushed the mutiny it 
was matured. On the 14tli (»f August, the iroo])s at Haidarubad 
w cue ordered under arms. The English regiment 
II M V :i:<i 1 posted near the ]»ark of artillery, and the 

cavalry were drawn up en jjotcncc on hotli nanks. 
Tlieu four Suhahdars of Native Infantry, w^ho were helieved 
fo he tli(‘ ringTeaders in the mutinous movement, wcu’c called to 
tlie front and marched off undcT a guard of tliirty Europeans 
and a company ol'Sipahis. Ender this escort they wc're sent to 
]\lach]i])atan. This movement had the best possi})le effect both 
in tlie cantonment and in the city. Mutiny Avas awe-struck; 
sedition was ])aralysed ; conciliatory exphinations and addresses, 
which had before failed, were now crowned with success, and 
eai’ly in the following month Sydenham Avrote from Haiderahad 
that everything Avas “ ])erfect]y tranquil, both in the city and 
the cantonments.” “The Sipahis,” it added, “appear cheerful 
and contented, and the Government goes on Avilh considerable 
vigour and regularity.” 

But ere long the anxieties of the GoA^ernment again turned 
towards the old cpiarter. It Avas clear that, in the former 
domains of the Sultan, the fire, though sujipressed for a time, 
had not bcHui extinguished. At Nandidrug, in the heart of the 
31aisiir territory, the re had been symptoms of uneasiness from the 
commencement of the year. The iiatiA’c troops Avere 
Naai duig. forti'css, built ujioii a high scarped rock, 

was one of uncommon strength, and, well defended, might have 
defied attack. In itself, therefore, a coveted possession for the 
rebel force, it Avas rendered doubly important by its position. 
For it AA’as AAdthin a niglit’s march of the great station of 
Bangaliir, and the mutineers from that post would have flocked 
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to it as a rallyiDg-poiiit and a stronghold, admirahly suited for 
the Head-Quarters of Rebellion.* The infliienees, tlierefore, of 
which I have spoken—tlie fakirs, the conjurors, the puppet- 
shownieii, the propa< 2 ;ators of strange prophecies—were more 
than commonly operative in that direction, and had success 
attended the first outbreak at ATdlur, the Nandidrug garrison 
would then have tiirned upon their olHcers, hoisted the rebel Hag 
on the walls of the Fort, and dis])layed signals which might 
have been seen at Ban gal nr. J5ut a season of suspended 
activity naturalI 3 " followed this failure; .and it was not until 
the month of October that th 03 " ventured to resolve on any open 
demonstration. Then the Muhammadan and Hindu lSii)ahis 
feasted together, bound themselves by solemn engaL;oments to 
act as brethren in a common (‘ause, and swore that they would 
rise against and massacre their Fnglish oflicers. 

The da 3 ’ and the hour of the butchery were fixed. The 
native soldiery had quietl 3 " sent their families out 
of the Fort, and otherwise preparial for the struggle.j* 

Two hours before midnight on the 18th of October 
the Sipahis were to liave rushed upon tlieir English officers, 
and not left a white man living in the iilace. But about eiglii 
o’clock on that evening an English officer galloped 
up to the house of the Comm,andant Cuppage, and 
told him that no time was to be lost; tliat the Sipaliis wore on 
the point of rising, and th.at means of safety must at once be 
sought. Scarce had the story been told, wlnm an old and 
distinguished native officer came breathless with the same 
intelligence. There was no room for diuibt; no time for delay. 
An ex^iress, calling for reinforcements, was despatched to 
Bangalur; and the officers, selecting one of their houses in the 
Pagoda-square, which seemed best ada})tod to purposes of 
defence, took post together and waited the issue. The night 


* Mark Wilks wrote to Barry Close, with reference to this movement at 
Nandidrug: “I do not know what to make of all this; men who had any 
great combination in view could scarcely have any design to act on so small 
a scale.” But Bany Close, taking a more comprehensive view, replied; 
“ The great object of the Insurgents at Vellure seems to have been to secure 
to themselves a strong pos on which to assemble in force. Cuppage’s 
garrison, though small, may liave had it in view to seize on Nandidrug. 
Possessed of this strong post, the conspirators would have jirobably assembled 
upon it in force, and proceeded to act against us openly.”— MJS. Correspmid-- 
ence. 

t Colonel Cuppage to Barry Close.— MS. Correspondence. 
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passed without an attack ; and on the morrow afternoon safety 
came in the shape of a s(jnadron of J_)rag;oons from Bangalur. 
Colonel Davis had received the tidings soon after daybreak, 
and by three o’clock his troopers were clattering into 
Nandidnig. 

November came, and with it came new troubles. Far down 
the coast, not many leagues removed froin the 

] uhamkotta. fjouthcmmost part of the Peninsula, lies the station 
of JVdiamkotta. There Major Welsh, with six Euroi)ean officers 
under Jiim, commanded a Sijmhi battalion, in which many 
relatives of the mutineers cut up at Vellur were brooding over 
their loss of kindred. Towards the end of the third week 
of the month, it was believed that the Muhammadan SipJihis 
were about to rise and massacre all the Euro])eans in the place. 
The story ran that, rejecting with contempt the idea of banding 
lliemselves with the Hindus, they had mot at a moscpie and 
concerted their murderous ])lans. Some buildings were to be 
tired in the eantoment to draw the English oflicers from their 
homes. Jn th(i confusion, the whole were to be slain, the Fort 
was to be seized, and tlie rebel flag hoisted on the ramparts. 
Scenting the plot, a Malabar-man went to the inosque in 
disguise, and carried tidings of it to the English Commandant. 
The danger aj)])ear(‘d to bo imminent, and Welsh at once took 
liis measures to avert it. Whatever may have been the 
judgment and discretion of the man, his courage and determina¬ 
tion were conspicuous; and his comrades w^ere of the same 
temper. Assuming the bold, intrepid front, which has so 
often been known to overawe multitudes, this little handful of 
undaunted Englishmen seized and confined thirteen native 
officers, and turned five hundred Musulman Sipahis out of tlie 
Fort. That they were able to accomplish this, even with the 
support of the Hindus, was declared to be a j^roof that no 
desperate measures had really been designed. But tlie prema¬ 
ture explosion of a plot of this kind always creates a panic. 
Ill a state of fear and surprise, men are not capable of reasoning. 
There is a vague impression that boldness presages power; 
that there is something behind the imposing fiont. A single 
man has ere now routed a whole garrison. 1 am not sure, 
therefore, that there was no danger, because it was so easily 
trodden out. 

Two days afterwards Colonel Dyce, who commanded the 
district of Tinniveli, threw himself into Paliamkotta; assembled 
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the Hindu troops ; told them that he had come there to maintain 
the authority of the Company, or to die in the defence of the 
colours which he had sworn to protect. lie then called upon 
those who were of the same mind to approach the British flag 
for the same purpose, but if not to depart in peace. They went 
up and took the oath to a man, presented arms to the colours, 
gave three unbidden cheers in earnest of their unshaken 
loyalty, and fell in as on a muster-parade. 

On tlie first a])pearancc of danger, Welsh had des])atched a 
letter by a country-boat to Ceylon, calling for European troops, 
and the call was responded to with an alacrity beyond all 
praise. But so elfectual were the measures which had been 
already adopted, or so little of real danger had there been, that 
when the succour which had been sent for arrived from 
Trichina 2 )ali, the alarii) had jiassed, and the work was done. 

Told as I have told this story—a simple recital of facts, as 
written down in contemjiorary corresjiondoice—it would ajipear 
to afford an instructive examjde of 2 )rom])titude and vigour. 
But this is not the only lesson to be learnt from it. It is more 
instructive still to note that Major Welsh was severely con¬ 
demned as an alarmist, the tendency of whose ])reci 2 )itate action 
was to destroy confidence and to create irritation. Another 
officer,* who, apj") rehen ding danger, had disarmed his regiment 
as a precaution, was denounced witli still g]*eater vehemence.t 
Apprehensions of this kind were described as “ disgraceful and 
groundh ss j)anics and political officers chuckled to think that 
it was projiosed at Madras to remove from their commands and 
to bring to Courts-Martial the officers who had considered it 
their duty not to wait to be attacked. J With these lessons 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Grant. 

t I find this fact recorded in the correspondence of the day with three 
notes of exclamation: “ With regard to Colonel Grant,^' wrote Major Wilks 
from Maisur, “ it appears that he disarmed liis troojis simply as a measure of 
precaution !!! Whether we are in danger from our own misconduct, or from 
worse causes, the danger is great. ... I conclude that Chalmers will be 
sent to supersede Grant, and Vesey to Paliamkotta, and my best hope is 
that there will be found sufficient grounds for turning Welsh and Grant out 
of the service, but this will not restore the confidence of the Sipahis.”— 
MS. Correspondence. Grant’s conduct was at once repudiated in a general 
order, and he and Welsh ordered for Court-Martial. Both were honourably 
acquitted. 

X Many years after the occurrence of these events, Makr, then Colonel 
Welsh, published two volumes of Military Reminiscences. Turning to these 
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Lofore us, wo cannot woTider that men, in such conjunctures, 
sliould hesitate to strike the hlow which any one may declare 
uncalled-for, and 1 he wisdom of which no one can prove—should 
pause to consider whether they are more likely to develop the 
evil hy an assertion of strength, or to encourage its growth by 
the feeblcn(‘ss of inaction.* 

Rut it was plain that, whatsoever might be the wisest course 
in such a conjuncture, the Government of Lord 

Vai^gahuKui. Bentiiick was all in favour of the milder 

and more sedative mode of treatment. In remarkable contrast 
to the manner in which the symptoms of coming mutiny were 
grappled with at Paliamkotta stands the story of Walajahabad. 
8oine of the earliest signs of disaflection, on the score of the 
turban, had manifested themselves at that place; and Gillespie, 
with his dragoons, had been despatched thither at the end of 
duly, not without a murmur of discontent at the thought of his 
“ poor hard-worked fellows ” being sent to counteract what 
appeared to him a doubtful danger. It was believed, however, 
that the uneasiness had passed away, and for some months 
there had been a])parent traiKpullity. But in November the 
alarm began to revive ; and a detailed statement of various 
indications of a coming outbreak, drawn up by Major Hazlowood, 
was sent to the authorities. On the morning of the 2nd of 
December the members of the Madras Government met in 


for some aeconat of the atluir at Pulianikotta, I was disappointed to find only 
the following wranty notice of it: “ Towanla the end of the year an event 
took place, wliich, although injurious-to niy own prospects and fortune, 
und(U' tlie signal blessing of l^rovidence terminated fortunately. Time has 
now spread his oblivious wings over the whole occurrence, and I will not 
attempt to remove the veil.” 

♦ The dilliculties of the English officer at that time were thus described 
by a contemporary writer, in a passage which I have chanced upon since the 
above was written : “ The massacre at Yidliir had naturally created a great 
degree of mistrust between the European officers and the ISipahis throughout 
the Army ; and the indecision of measures at Head-Quarters seemed further 
to strengthen this mistrust. If an ofticer took no precautionary measures on 
receiving information of an intended plot, he was liable to the severest 
censure, as well as responsible for his own and tlie lives of his European 
officers. On the contmry, if he took precautionary measures he was accused 
of creating unnecessary distrust; and equally censured for being premature 
and not allowing the mutiny to go on till satisfactorily proved, when it would 
have been too late to prevent .”—Strictures on the present Government of 
India^ dc. In a Letter from an Officer resident on the spot. Trichindpalty 
1807; London, 1808. 
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Council. Ilazlewood’s statement was laid before tbein and 
gravely discussed; but with no definite result. The Council 
broke up without a decision, but only to meet again, refreshed 
by the sea-breeze and the evening ride. Then it was resolved 
that a discreet officer, in the confidence of Government, 
should be sent to Walajahabad to inquire into and report on 
the state of affairs; and on the same evening Colonel Munro, 
the Quartermaster-General, received his instructions, and pre¬ 
pared to depart. The event appeared to justify this cautious 
line of action ; but one shudders to think what might have 
happened at Walajahabad whilst Government were deliberating 
over written statements of danger, and drafting instructions 
for a Staff Officer in the Council-Chamber of Madras. 

Six months had now passed since the Madras Government 
had been made acquainted with the state of feeling 
in the Native Army, and understood that a vague 
apprehension of tlie destruction of caste and of “forcible con¬ 
version to Cliristiaiiity ” had been one of the cliief causes of the 
prevailing disejnietude. The obnoxious regulations had boon 
abandoned, ])ut tliis was a concession obviously extorted from 
fear; and nothing Jiad yet Ixion done to reassure the minds of 
the soldiery by a kindly ])aternal address to them from the 
fountain-liead of tlie local Government. But at last Bentinck 
and his colleagues awoke to a sense of the j)lain and j)alpablo 
duty which hi}^ before them ; and at this Council of the 2nd 
of December a Bi-oclamation was agreed upon, and on the 
following day issued, which, translated into the Hindustani, 
the Tamil, and Telugu dialects, was sent to every native 
battalion in the Army, with orders to commanding officers to 
make its contents known to every native officer and Sipahi 
under their command. After adverting to the extraordinary 
agitation that had for some time prevailed in the Coast Army, 
and the reports spread for malicious puiqx^ses, by persons of 
evil intention, that it was the design of the British Government 
to convert the troo])8 by forcible means to Christianity, the 
Proclamation proceeded to declare that the constant kindness 
and liberality at all times shown to the Sipahi should convince 
him of the happiness of his situation, “greater than what the 
troops of any other part of the world enjoy,” and induce him to 
return to the good conduct for which ho had been distinguished 
in the days of Lawrence and Coote, and “other renowned 
heroes.” If they would not, the^^ would learn that the British 

VOL. I. N 
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(^)vernment “is not less prepared to piinisli the guilty tlian t(* 
protect and distinguish those who arc deserving of its hivour.” 
Ihit this was soiiudhing more than tlio truth. The Hritisii 
Goveinment did not sliow itself, in this conjuncture, to he 
“ prepanHl to ])unisli tlie guilty” in a manner proportionate 
to the measure of tlioir offences. Jiord William Bentineh and 
Ills (\)un(a]]ors AV(a*e all for clenu'iicy. Sir John Oradock 
counsfdh'd tln^ ado])tioii of more vigorous punitory measures, 
and tlio tSn])7’em(^ (government were dis])Osed to siipjan’t tlie 
Jiiilitary (dji(if. tSoinetliing of a compromise then ensued, tlie 
K.'sult ot‘wliicdi was a veiy moderate instalment of the retidhu- 
tion which was justly dne. A few only of the most guilty of 
the murderers were executed; whilst others, clearly convicted 
of taking part in tlu‘ sanguinary revolt, were merely dismissed 
the service. And if it had not lH‘en for the overruling authority 
(»f the Clovernment at ( hlcutta—that is, of Sir George Barlow, 
with IMr. fidmonstone at his elhow"^—the numhers of the 
assassin-hattalions would not have heen erased from the Army 
List. But ])enal measures did not end here. The higher 
tribunals of th(' Home Government condemned the chief 
authorities of Madras, and, justly or unjnstly, the (lovernor, 
the (\)nimandcr-in-(diief, and the Adjutant-! {eneral were 
summarily removiMl fiom office. 

The mutiny died out with the old year ; the active danger 
was ])assed ; but it left behind it a flood of bitter 
Aiiej^. d ounces controversy which did not readily subside. What 
cause of the revolt? Whoso fault was it? 
Was it a mere military mutiny, the growth of 
internal irritation, or was it a political movement fomented by 
agitators from Avithout? The controversialists on both sides 
were ])artly wrong and partly right—wrong in their denials, 
right in their assertions. It is difficult in such a case to put 
together in proper sequence all the links of a great chain of 

* Many years afterwards, Sir George Barlow gracefully acknowledged the 
valuable assistanc(‘ wliich, in this conjuncture, Mr. Edrnoustone had ren¬ 
dered to him,saying that his “unshaken tirinness and resolution in times of 
internal difficulty and danger” were “signally displayed on the discovery of 
the conspiracy formed at Vellur.” “His wise and steady counsel,” added 
Barlow, “ aflbrded me important aid and support in carrying into effect the 
measures necessary for counteracting the impressions made by that alarming 
event, which threatened the most serious consequences to the security of oiu* 
power.”— MS. Documents. 
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events terminating even in an incident of yesterday, so little do 
we know of wliat is stirring in the occult hept^ of native 
society. After a lapse of lialf a century it is impossible. 
There is often in the Simultaneous, the Coincidental, an 
apparent uniformity of tendency, which simulates design, but 
whicli, St) far as human agency is concerned, is wholly for¬ 
tuitous. We see tins iu the commonest concerns of life. Wo 


see it in events affecting miglitilj^ the destinies of emi^ires. 
Under a pressure of (^oucurreiit aiiuoyances and vexatious, men 
often cry out that there is a con.sjiiracy against them, and the 
historical inquirer ol'ten sees a t;onsj)iracy when in reality there 
is only a eoiiicidence. A great disaster, like the massacre at 
Velliir, acts like iodine U 2 )on hidden writings in rice-water. 
Suddenly’ is ])roclaimed to us in all its significance what lias 
long been written down on the page of the Past, but whioli, 
for want of ibo revealing agent, has liitbcrto lain illegibly 
before ns. Doubtless, many hidden things were disclosi d to us 
at this time; but whetlier they were peculiar to the crisis or of 
a normal character, at any period discernible had wo taken 
proper steps to develop them, was matter of grave dis])ute. 
The political officers, headed liy Mark Wilks, the historian of 
kSoutherii India, who was then re23rcsenting British intfjrests 
in Maisnr, laughed to scorn the discoveries of the military 
officers, and said that the things which they spoke of as so 
portentous were iu reality only phenomena of every-day 
appearance, familiar to men acquainted with the feelings and 
habits of the 2 )eoplc. lie derided all that had been said about 
seditious conversations in the Bazaars and the Lines, the wild 


prophecies and mysterious hints of wandering Fakirs, and the 
suggestive devices of the puppet-shows.* There was nothing 
in all this, ho contended, of an exceptional character, to be 
regarded as the harbingers of mutiny and massacre. And his 
arguments culminated in the chuckling assertion that the 
military authorities had discovered a cabalistic document of a 
most treasonable character, which appeared to their excited 
imaginations to be a plan for partitioning the territory to be 
wrested from the English, but which, in reality, was nothing 


* There were two subjects which the Kutputli-Wdlas extremely delighted 
to illustrate—the degradation of the Mughul, and the victories of the French 
over the English, the one intended to excite hatred, the other contempt, in 
the minds of the spectators. 

N 2 
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more portentous than tlic scrihhlcmcnt of the Dervesh Bazi, or 
“ royal game of goose.” 

With equal confidence on tlie other hand, Ihe military 
authorities prohisted tliat the new regulations had nothing to 
do with the mutiny-- that it was altogetlier a politi(!al move- 
nu'iit. Tlie new ca]>, tliey said, liad heen accej)ted and worn 
hy the Sipaliis. d'hree re])resentativc men, ty])es of the prin- 
ci],)al nationalities comjiosing the (^oast Army, had signified 
their satisfaction with the new head-dress, and one or two 
regiments cn masse had heen paraded in it without a murmur. 
The fact, they alleged, was that the mov(]iient had emanated 
solely from the dejiosed family of Tijui Sultan ; that its object 
was to restore, in the first instance, the Muhammadan dynasty 
in Southern India, and eventually to recover the imjierial 
throne for the JMughul. If ])ro])er ])recautions had heen taken 
hy (lovernment—if Tipii’s family, eager for a taste of blood, 
had not heen left to disjiort themselves at will in Yclliir—if 
they had not lK‘en gorged with money, and attended hy count¬ 
less Musulman followers eager to recover the posts and the 
privileges which they had lost, there would, said the military 
leaders, have heen no massacre and no mutiny and, some said, 
not even a murmur of discontent. But the military critic was 
as wrong as the political, and for the same reason. Each was 
blinded hy professional interests and ])rofossional prejudices. 
Each argued in self-defence. The truth, as it commonly does 
in such cases, lay midway between the two extremes. But for 
the intrigues of TipiVs family there would have been no out¬ 
break at that time, and hut for the new military regulations 
they might have intrigued in vain. It so happened that the 
political and military influence's were adverse to us at the same 
moment, and that from the conjuncture arose the event known 
in history as the Massacre of Vellur, hut which was in reality 
a much more extensive military combination, prevented only 
hy repeated local failures from swelling into the dimensions of 
a general revolt of the Coast Army. 

Nor is it to he forgotten that there was a third party, which 
attributed the calamity less to political and to military causes 
than to the general uneasiness which had taken possession of 
the native mind in consequence of the supposed activity of 
Christian missionaries and of certain “ missionary chaplains.’’ 
The dread of a general destruction of Caste and forcible con¬ 
version to Christianity was not confined to the Sipahis. The 
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most preposterous stories were current in the Bazaars. Ainoui:^ 
other wild fables, which took firm hold of the popular mind, 
was one to the effect that the Company’s officers liad collected 
all tlie newly-manufactured salt, had divided it into two ^reat 
heaps, and over one had sprinkled the blood of hogs, and over 
the other the blood of cows; that they had then sent it to be 
sold throughout the country for the ])olluti()n and the desecra¬ 
tion of Muhammadans and Hindus, that all might bo brouglit 
to one caste and to one religion like tlie English. When this 
absurd story was circulated, some ceased altogether to eat salt, 
and some purchased, at liigli ]>rices, find carefully stored away, 
supplies of the necessary article, guaranteed to have been in 
the Bazaars before the atrocious act of the Earinghis liad been 
committed. Another story was that the Collector of Trinkomali 
had, under the orders of Covernnient, hiid the foundation of a 
Christian Church in his district close to the gn^at Pagoda of 
the Hindus; that he had collected all the stone-cutters and 
builders in the neighbourhood; tlifit ho was taxing every 
household for the payment of the cost of the building; that he 
had forbidden all ingress to the Pagoda, and all worshipping of 
idols; and that to all comjdaints on the subject lie had reidied 
that there was nothing extraordinary in what lie was doing, as 
Government had ordered a similar building to be erected in 
every town and every village in the country. In India, storicis 
of this kind arc readily believed. The grosser the lie, the more 
eagerly it is devoured.* They are circulated by designing 
persons with a certainty that they will not be lost. That the 
excitement of religious ahirm was the princi[)al means by which 
the enemies of the British Government hoped to accomplish 

* Not ininiediatoly illustratiii*^ this point of iiKpiirv, l)nt even iiior (3 pre¬ 
posterous in itself than the luiuours cited iu the t<^xt, was a story w'liich was 
circulated at llaidanihad. It was stated that au orael *, in the neighbouring 
Tagoda liad declared that there was c .Ti-id(n*ahh; treasnrfi at the bottom of a 
well in the lairopean barracks, whicli was d(\stined not to bo discovenal until 
ascertain number of human heads had been olfered up to toe tutelar deity of 
the place; and that acicordiiigly tlie European soldiers were sacrificing the 
necessary number of victims with all possible disiiatch. It liappened tliat tlio 
dead body of a native witho a head was found near the Kesidency, and that 
a drunlam European artilieryinan, about the same time, attacke d a native 
sentry at his post. Tliese facts gave new wings to the report, and such was 
the alarm that the natives would not leave their hom(;s or work after dark, 
and it was reported both to the Nizam end his miiiL-iter that a hundred bodies 
without heads were lying on the banks of the Massi River .—Captain Syden- 
ham to the Got^ernment of India. MS. Records. 
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tlieir oLjects is certain ; Imt, if there had not been a foregone 
determination to excite tliis alarm, nothing in the actual 
progress of Christianity at that time would have done it. A 
comparison, indeed, between the religious status of tlie English 
in India iind the wild stories of forcible conversion which were 
then circulated, seemed openly to give the lie to the malignant 
invmitions of the enemy. TJiere were no indications on the 
])a,rt of (lovernment of any cs])ecial concern for the interests of 
ChristiaTiity, and among the oflicers of the Army there were so 
few external signs of religion, that tlie Sijiahis scarcely knew 
whether they owned any faith at alL^ I>ut in a state of ])anic 
nnm do not j^auso to reason ; and, if at any time the doubt had 
b(H‘n suggested, it would have been astutely answered that the 
English gentlemen cared only to destro)^ the religions of the 
country, and to make the ])eo])le all of one or of no caste, in 
order tliat they might make their soldiers and servants do 
everytliing they wished. 

Tlie authoritative judgment of a S])ecial Commission ap- 
])0inted to investigate the causes of the out- 

Viowsofthc break confirmed the views of the more mr>dorate 

(;<)v.Tiniun section of flic community, which recognised, not 
one, but many disturbing agencies; and the Home 
Covernment accepted the interpretation in a candid and im- 
])arlial spirit. That ‘‘ the late innovations as to the dress 
and appearance of the Sipahis were the leading cause of the 
mutiny, and the other was the residence of the family of the late 
Tipu Sultan at Vellur,” was, doubtless, true as far as it went. 
Ibit the merchant-rulers of Lcadenhall-street were disposed to 
sound the lower depths of the difficulty. Those were not days 
when the numerous urgent claims of the rresent im])eratively 
forbade the elaborate investigation of the Past. So tlie Directors 
began seriously to consider what had been the more remote 
predisposing causes of the almost general disaflection of the 
Coast Army. And the “Chairs,” in a masterly letter to Mr. 
Dundas, freighted with the solid intelligence of Charles Grant, 
declared their conviction that the general decline of the fidelity 

* Sir John Cradock said, after the occurrence of these events, that “from 
the total absence of rdigious establishments in the interior of the country, 
from the luibits of life prevalent am > 111 ^ military men, it is a incla iclioly 
truth, that so unfrequent an^ the religious observances of officers doing duty 
^vith battalions, that tlie Sipiiliis have not. until very lately, discovered the 
nature of the religion professed by the English.” 
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of tlio Army and of the attachment of the People to P>ritis]i 
rule, was to he ti'aced to the fact that a new class of lutiji, with 
little knowh‘dgc of India, little interest in its inliuhitants, and 
little toleration for their prejudices, had 1)egun to monopolise the 
ehief seats in the Government and the chief posts in the Army ; 
tliat the annexations of Lord AVellesley had heggared the did 
Muhammadan families, and had shaken tlie heliid' of the people 
in British moderation and good faith; and tliat the whole 
tcjidency of the existing system was to promote the intrusion ol 
a rampant Englisliisin, and thus to widen the gulf hetween the 
Pnlers and the Puled,* 

* 'Vlui Cliairiiuiu niul Dcpiity-Oliairniaii of ilic; Eiist India Coinfany 
(iMr. Parry and ]Vlr. Liant) to the Prcsulent of th(i Board of Control (Mn 
DuiidaH).— May 18, 1807. MS. llacords. 
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CIIArTEK II. 

I r was not strange tliat, for some time after tlie occurrence of 
these events in the Coast Army, the English in Soutliem 
India should have heen ])ossessed hy a common sense of anger, 
and that this feeling should have sj)read to some other parts 
of the country. Eor a while tlie white man saw a conspirator 
hencath the folds of every turban, and a conspiracy in every 
grou}) <»f people talking by tlie wa^^side. In every laugh there 
was an insult, and in every shrug theni was a menace. English 
oflicers pillowed their heads on loaded fire-arms, and fondled 
the hilts of their swords as the} slept. Hut gradually tliey 
lived down the sensitiveness that so distressed them. Other 
thoughts and ieelings look jiossession ol* the bungalow; other 
subjects were dominant in the mess-room. And ere long a 
new grievance came to supersede an old danger; 

Mutiny of and the officers of the IMadras Army forgot the re- 
.Maciras oiiK01,s,bullion Si])afis as they incubated a rebellion 

of their own. How the mutiny of the officers grew 
out of the mutiny of the men of the Coast Army, it would not bo 
difficult to show; but the chapter of Indian history which 
includes the former need not be re-written here. The objects 
for which the oflicers contended were altogether remote from 
the interests and sympathies of the Sipahis ; and although the 
latter, in ignorance, might at tirst have followed their com¬ 
manders, it is not probable that they would have continued to 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, after the true character of 
the movement had been explained to them, and an appeal made 
to their fidelity by the State. Hut they were not unobservant 
spectators of that un.^'Cemly strife ; and the impression made 
upon the Siiaihi’s mind by this spectacle of disunion must have 
been of a most injurious kind. There is nothing so essential to 
the permanence of that O]union, on ^vhich we so much rely, as 
a prevailing sense tijat the English in India are not Many but 
One. 
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Nor was it strange tliat, after these unfortunate events, tlie 
fame of which went abroad throughout the whole country, 
there should have been for a little space less eagerness than 
before to enlist into the service of the Com})any. Ihit the re¬ 
luctance passed away under the soothing influence of time. In 
the proni])t and regular issue of pay, and in the pensions, 
which had all the security of funded ])roperty, there were 
attractions, unknown to Asiatic armi(‘S, not easily to be resisted. 
And there were other privileges, e(|ually dc^ar to the ])eo])le of the 
country, which lured them by thousands into the ranks of the 
Coiiijiany’s Army. As soon as his name was on the muster-roll, 
the Si2)ahi, and through him all the members of his family, 
2)assed under the s^^ecial protection <.)f the State. 

It is difficult to (H)nceive two conditions of life more dissimilar 
in their social asjx^cts than soldiering in India and 
soldiering in England. In England few men imlist 
into the Army as an honourable ])rofession, or 
seek it as an advantageous source of subsistence. Few men 
enter it with any high ho])es or any ])leasurable (‘motions. 
The recruit has commonly broken down as a civilian. Of 
ruined fortune and bankru])t re2>utation, he is tem2)ted, 
cheated, snared into the Army. Lying 2)lacards on the walls, 
l^dng words in the ])ot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Sergeant 
Kite, the drum and the life and the strong drink, ca})tivate 
and enthral him when he is not master of himself, lie has 
quarrel!' (i with his sweetheart or robbed his em2)loyer. lie 
has exhausted the 2)atience of his own 2)eo2)le, and the outer 
world has turned its back u2)on him. And so he goes for a 
soldier. As soon as he has taken the shilling, he has g(me right 
out of the family circle and out of the circle of civil life. lie is 
a tliousandth 2)^ii’t of a regiment (ffi the Line. Perhaps he has 
changed his name and stri])j)ed himself of liis 2>crsonal identity. 
Anyhow, he is as (me dead. Jdttle more is heard of him; and 
unless it be some doting old mother, who best loves the blackest 
sheej) of the flock, nobody much wishes to hear. It is often, 
indeed, no greater source of 2>i'ide to an English family to know 
that one of its members is serving the Queen, in the ranks of 
her Army, than to know that one is j^rovided for, as a convict, 
at the national exj^ense. 

But the native soldier of India was altogether ” 

of a different kind. When ho became a soldier, 
ho did not cease to be a civilian. He severed no family 
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ties; lie uLaiidoiied no (dvil ri^lits. lie was not tlie outcast, 
l)ut tlie stay and ])ride of liis liouso. lie visited his home at 
stated times. 1I(‘- nanitted to it a larj:;e ])art of his ]>ay. It was 
a decorous hoast in maiiy familic's tliat p;(4ieration after <;-encra- 
tion had eaten llu* ( om])any's salt. Often, indeed, in one 
]ioiis(‘ho1d you mi<i,ht see tie; East, the Eresent, and tlie Euture 
of tliis eoveti'd military service, dliere was the ancient ])en- 
sioiier umh^r the sliade of the l)aTiyan-tree in his native villa<^e, 
Avlio had stories to tell of Lawrene(‘, Oout(‘, and ^ledows; of 
battle's fou<;‘ht with tlui French ; of the lone,* war with Haidar 
and the later strng^'les with his son. 'Idierc'. was the Si])a]ii, on 
furlong'll from active service, in the prime of his life, who had 
his stories also to tell of “ the*- ^reat Tjord’s brother,” tlio younger 
Wellesh'y, (T ITari is and E>aird, ])erlia])S of “ Eikruni 
Sahib” and Egypt, and how “Jack Sahib,” the 
fine old man, Avhen provisions Avere scarce in 
1h(‘ camp, had ridden through the lines, Ctating dried imlse 
for his dinner. And there was the bright-eyiMl, sujiple- 
limbed, (piick-wittiid boy, who looked forward with eager ex- 
■|)(‘(daney to the time ANdum he would be ])ermitted to take 
his fatlu'r’s ])lace, and sei'A-e under sonui noted leader. It 
was no fond delusion, no trick of our self-love, to believe in 
such i)ictures as this. The Company’s Sipaliis had a genuine 
pride in their colours, and the classes from Avhich they 
were draAvn rejoiced in thedr connection Avith the paramount 
State. It Avas honourable seiwice, sought by the very floAv^er of 
the people, and to bo dismissed from it Avas a heavy punishment 
and a sore disgrace. 

Strong as AA^ere these ties, the people were bound to the mili¬ 
tary service of the (^onipany by the still stronger ties of self- 
interest. For not only were the Sii)ahis, as has been 
^yo\l cared for as soldiers—Avell paid and well 
pi'iisioned—but, as civilians, they had large privi¬ 
leges Avliich others did not enjoy. JMany of them, belonging to 
the lesser yeomanry of the country, were ]:)ossessors of, or share¬ 
holders in, small landed estates; and, thus endowed, they re¬ 
joiced greatly in a regulation Avhich gave the Sipahi on furlough 
a right to be heard before other suitors in our civil courts.* 

* This was a part only of the civil privileges enjoyed by the native soldier. 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 
18112, said that tlic withdrawal of these privileges had been regarded as an 
•t'special grieA’auce by the Sipahis—but I have failed to discover that they 
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Ill a coimtry whose ])eoplo are iiiorcliiiiitely givi'ii lo liti¬ 
gation, and wliere justice is coinnionl}" slow-j)aeed, this was 
so prodigious a hoon, tliat entrance to the service^, was often 
sought for tlie ext)ress pur])ose of securing tliis valuahle 
])recedence, and the soldier-nieinher of the family thus hecanie 
the representative of his whole house. In this coinu'ctlon of the 
soldiery wdth hereditary rights in tin) soil, tli(U<‘ Avas an 
additional guarantee for his hyalty and good conduct, lie Avas 
not nuu'ely a soldier -a component unit of nuiuhcr two company, 
third tile from tlie right; he was an im])ortant memlxu* of 
society, a distinct individuality in liis native Adllage no less Ilian 
in his cantonment Lines. Tie retained liis self-respect and the 
restiect of others; and liad a ])orsonal interest in tin'shihility 
of the Government under Avhich his rights Aveie securiMl. 

And Avliilst tlu'se extraneous advantages Avere attachcnl to his 
position as a soldier of the Company, there Avas nothing inherent 
in the service itsiif to reiuler it distasteful to him. 
liis officers were aliens of another colour and another 
creed; hut the Hindu Avas .accustomed to foreign 
supremacy, and the Muhammadan, ]>rofoundly im])ressed with 
the mutabilities of fortune, bowed himself to the stern neces¬ 
sities of fate. As long as the Sipalii res])ected the personal 
qualities of th(^ English officer, and the English oiliccu’ felt a 
personal attachment for the Sitiahi, the relations between them 
were ii' no degree marred by any considerations of difference of 
race. Jdiere Avas a strong sense of comradeship between them, 
Avhicli atoned for the absence of other ties. Idie accidental 
severance of which I have spoken was but short-lived.^ In that 
first quarter of tlie present century, Avhicli saAV so much hard 
fighting in the field, the heart of the Sitiahi officer again turned 

ever were withdrawn. hy Editor .—They wore withdrawn from the 

rep;nlation provinces, but not from Oudh, the home of tlie grcsit majority of 
th(^ Sipiihis, until after the annexation of that country by tlu^ Ibiiisli. It was 
ibis vi ry witlidrawal that tended greatly to incense the Sipahis against their 
masters.—G. It M.] 

* There had certainly been, before the mutiny in Southern India, a very 
culpable want of kindly co. ^deration on the part of our English officers for 
the native officers and men of the Sipahi army. In the letter, written by the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, to Mr. Dundas, 
referred to above, this is alleged to have been one of the remote causes of the 
mutiny. It is stated that the English had ciased to oiler eliairs to their 
native officers when visited l>y them. A favourable reaction, liowever, seems 
^ifterwards to liave set in. 
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towards his men, and the men loohcd up and clung to him with 
a t;hildlike conlidence and aflection. To command a company, 
and in duo course, a regiment of Si])ahis, was still Iield to ho a 
worthy ohject of professional amhition. The regiment, in those 
days, was the oflieer’s home, whether in camj>, or cantonment, 
or on the lino of marc]i. There was hut little looking heyoiid ; 
little hankering to leave it. To interest himself in the daily 
concerns of the Sipahis, to converse with them off parade, to enter 
ijito their feelings, to contrihute to their comforts, were duties, 
the performaiujo of which occupied his time, amused his mind, 
and yielded as much happiness to himself as it imparted to 
otlnu's. There was, in truth, little to divert him from the 
business of his pi ofesslon or to raise up a harrier hetwoen him 
and his men. Intercourse with Enro}>e was rare and difficult. 
Neither the charms of English literature nor the attractions of 
ihiglish Avomanhood alicaiated his alfections from the routine of 
military life, and made iis details dull and dreary in his sight, 
lie had suhdued liis hahits, and very much Ids Avaiy of thinking, 
p) tlio Orientalism ]>y which he was surrounded, lie Avas glad 
to Av^elcomc tin? native officer to his hungalovv, to learn irom him 
the ncAvs ol’ tlie Lines and the gossip of the Bazaar, and to toll 
him, in turn, what Avere the chances of another cam]>aign and 
to wliat new station the regiment A\ais likely to he mov(Ml at the 
a])])roa(*hing annual llelief. If there Avere an^^ complaints in 
the regiments, the grievance Avas stated Avitli freedom on the 
one side, and listened to Avith interest on the other. If the 
men Avere right, there was a remedy ; if they Av^ere Avrong, 
there w.us an explanation. The Sipahi looked to his officer as 
to one Avho hail hoth the poAver and the will to dispense ample 
justice to him. In every hattalion, iiuhnd, the men turned to 
their (‘oiuniandant as the depository ol all their griefs, and 
the rediA'sser of all their AVTongs They called him their father, 
and he rejoiced to describe them as his “ haha log”—his babes. 

But in time Ihe power aauis taken from him, and with the 
}>ower AAnnt also the Avill. A AUiriety of deterio- 
lYogie.ssof rating circumstances occurred—some the ineAU- 
table growth ot British progress in the Bast, and 
some the results of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or miscalculation 
on the part of the governing body. The pOAver of the English 
officer was curtailed and his influence declined. The command 
of a regiment had once been something more than a name. 
The commanding officer could promote his men, could Yiunish 
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liis men, could dress them and discipline tliem as ]w, pleasi'd. 
The different battalions were called after the eonimander who 
had first led them to victory, and tliey rejoiced to he so dis¬ 
tinguished. But, little hy little, this power, by the absorbing 
action of progressive centralisation, was taken out of his hands ; 
and he who, supreme in his own little circl(\ had been now a 
patriarch and now a despot, shrivelled into the mouth piece of 
the Adjutant-Generars office and the instrument of Head¬ 
quarters. The decisions of the commanding offlcco- were ai)])ealed 
against, and frequently set aside. In the emphatic language of 
the East, he was made to eat dirt in the ])resence of his men. 
The Sipahi, then, ceased to look u]) to him as the centici of his 
liopes and fears, and the commanding officer lost much of the 
interest which he before took in his men, when he know how 
much their happiness and C(unfort depended upon his individual 
acts, and how the discipline and good conduct of the cor])s were 
the reflection of his personal efficiency. 

And it happened that, about the same time, new objects of 
interest sprung up to render more complete the 
severance of the ties which had once bound the ^-nRiami in 
English officer to the native soldier. The second 
quarter of the nineteenth century in India was a 2)eriod of pro¬ 
gressive reform. We reformed our Government and we reformed 
<nirsclves. Increased facilities of intercourse with Europe gave 
a more European complexion to Society. English news, English 
books, above all, Englisli gentlewomen, made their way freely 
and rajndly to India. The Overland Mail bringing news scarcely 
more than a month old of the last new Euro]>oan revolution ; 
the book-club yielding its stores of light literature as fresh as is 
commonly obtained from circulating libraries at home; and an 
avatar of fair young English maidens, with the bloom of the 
Western summer on their cheeks, yielded attractions beside 
which the gossip of the lines and the feeble gan-ulity of the 
old Subahdar were very dreary and fatiguing. Little by little 
the Sipahi officer shook out the loose folds of his Orientalism. 
Many had been wont, in the absence of other female society, to 
solace themselves with the charms of a dusky mate, and to 
spend much time in the recesses of the Zenana. Bad as it was, 
when tried in the crucible of Christian ethics, it was not without 
its military advantages. The English officer, so mated, learnt 
to speak the languages of the country, and to understand the 
habits and feelings of the people; and he cherished a kindlier 
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feeling for tlie native races tlian lie would have done if no suchi 
alliances had heen fori nod. But this custom ])assed away with 
the cause that produced it. The English wife dis])lacod the 
native mistress. A new code of morals was recognised ; and 
the Zenana was proscribed. With the apjiearance of the English 
gentlewoman in tlie military cantonment there grew up a host 
of new interests and new excitements, and the regiment became 
a bon^ 

AVJiilst tlu'sc influences were sensibly weakening the attach¬ 
ment wliicli laid existed between the native soldier 
stiia his English officer, another d(‘tnriorating agent 

was at work with still more fatal etfect. The Staff 
was (iarrying oil’ all the best officers, and unsettling the rest. 
As the red line of British Empire extended itself around new 
provinces, and the administrative business of the State was thus 
birgdy inciHjased, there was a demand for more workmen than 
the. Civil S<'rvice could sup])ly, and the milihtry establishment 
of the Com])any wais, therefore, indented u])on for officers to till 
the numcious civil and political posts thus opened out before 
them. Extensive surveys were to be conducted, great public 
works wei(‘ io bo (ex(‘cuted, new irregular legiments were to 
be raised, and territories not made subject to the “regulations’’ 
were, for the most ])aTt, to be adminishu’ed by military men. 
More lucrative, and held to be more honourable thaii common 
regimental duty, these ai^pointmcnts were eagerly coveted by 
the olficers of tin' Company’s army. The temptation, indeed^ 
Avas great. The means of marrying, of providing for a family, 
of securing a retreat to Europe before enfeebled by years or 
broken down by disease, Avere presented to the officer by this 
detached employment. And if these natural feelings were not 
paramount, tlnue Avas the strong incentive of ambition or the 
purer desire to enter upon a career of more active utility. The 
number of officers Avith a regiment was thus reduced; but 
numbers are not strength, and still fewer might have sufficed, 
if they had been a chosen few. But of those who remained 
some lived in a state of restless expectancy, others were sunk in 
sullen despair. It was not easy to find a Sipahi officer, pure 
and simple, with no aspirations beyond his regiment, cheerful, 
content, indeed proad of his position. All that was gone. The 
officer ceased to rejoice in his work, and the men saw his heart 
was not with them. 

There were some special circumstances, too, which at this 
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time—during tlio administrations of Lord Amherst and T;ord 
William Bentinck—tended to aggravate these d<‘teriorating 
influences both upon the oflicers and tlie men of the Sipalii 
regiments. Since the suhsidence of the spirit of disalfeclion, 
which had pervaded the Coast Army in 180 G, there had heim 
no obtrusive manifestations of discontent in tlie Sipahi’s mind. 
He had done his duty faithfully and gallantly in the great wars, 
which Lord Hastings had conducted to a triumphant issue ; but, 
when peace came again, Ik; again, after a while, Ix'gan to take 
stock of Ills troubles and to listen to strange re])orts. One more 
illustration maybe drawn from iMadras, belbre the Bcmgal Army 
(dairns a mono])oly of the r(‘Cord. Jn the ea,rly s])ring of 1822 , 
a pa|)er was dropped in the (kivalry Janes of Arkat, setting 
forth that tin; fjllowers of iVluhamniad, having 
been subjected to tlu‘ i)ow(u* of the English, sullered ^inimnimadan 
great hardshi])s—that, lunng so subjecbMl, their 
prayers wer(; not acceptable to the Almighty, and that, there¬ 
fore, in great numbers tii(;y were dying oi* cholei’a morbus—that 
the curse of God was U})on them ; and that, therefore, it behoved 
them to make a great effort for the sake of their religion. There 
were countless Hindus and Miisulinans betw(;en Arkat and 
Delhi. But the Jhiro]>cans being few, it would lie easy to slay 
the whole in one day. Jjct them but combine, and the result 
would be certain. Idiere was no time, it s.aid, to lx; lost. The 
English had taken all the. Jaghirs and Inams of the people of 
the soil, and now they were about to deprive them of employ¬ 
ment. A number of European regiments had been called for, 
and in the course of six months all the native battalions would 
bo disl)anded. Let, then, the senior Subahdar of each regi¬ 
ment instruct the other Subahdars, and let them instruct the 
Jamadars, and so on, till all the Sipahis wore instructed, and 
the same being done at Vellur, at Chitur, at Madras, and other 
places, then, on a given signal, the whole should rise on one 
day. The day fixed was Sunday, the 17 th of March. A Naik 
and ten Sijijihis were to proceed at midnight to the house of 
each Euroi)ean, and kill him, without remorse, in his bed. This 
done, the regiments would be placed under the command of the 
native officers, and the Subahdars should have the pay of 
Colonels. It was always thus. It is always thus. A little 
for the Faith, and all for the Pocket. 

From whomsoever this paper may have emanated, the attempt 
to corrupt the Sipahis was a failure. It was picked up in the 
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Lint'S of the Gth Cavaliy, and another nearly rcscmhling it 
was dropped in the Lines of the Htli —hut both wore carried 
at once to tlie coninnuiding officer of the station. Colonel Foulis 
took liis measures with 2>rom2)titnde and vigour. He assembled 
the regimental command(‘rs, im2)arted to them the contents of 
fh(‘ ])a])er, and <lt‘sired them to jdace themselves in communica¬ 
tion with the native ofiicers whom they most trusted. Having 
<li>n(‘ this, lu‘ wrote to the commandants of the sc'veral stations 
named in the ])a])er. Hut they could see no signs of disaffection, 
and tlui a])pointed day ])assed by without even an audible 
murmur of discontent. Hut not many da3\s afterwards, the 
Covernor of Madras received ly the post a letter 
"" in Hindustani, ]>urporting to come from the prin- 

ci])al native officers and Sijn'ihis of the Army, 
setting forth the grievances under which they suffered as a 
body. The eom])lalnt was that all the wealth and all the 
honour went, to the white Sirdars, especially to the civilians, 
whilst for the soldic'r there was nothing but labour and grief. 
“If we Sipaliis take a country,” they said, “by the sword, these 
whonvson cowardly civil Siidars entc'r that country and rule 
over it, and in a short time fill their cofbu’s with money and go 
to Furo]>e—but, if a Si])ahi labour all his life, he is not five 
kaoris the better.” Under the Muhammadan Government it 
had been differt'iit, for, when victories were gained, Jaghirs were 
given to the f-oldiers, and higli offices distributed among them. 
Hut, under the C\)mpany, cAauything was given to the Civil 
Service. “ A single (^dlectoFs ])e()n has an authority and great¬ 
ness in the country which cannot be exju'essed. Hut that peon 
does not fight like a Sitmhi.” Such, in effect, was the jdaint of 
the native soldiery, as conveyed to Governor Munro. It may 
have been the work of aii individual, as might have been also 
the papers ]dcked u]) in the lines of Arkat; but it is certain 
that both documents expressed sentiments which may be siq)- 
posed at all times to lie embedded in the Sipalii iniTid, and 
which need but little to bring them, fully developed, above the 
surface.* 

The relations between the English officer and the native 
«oldier were better then than they had been sixteen years 
before. But these relations were sadly weakened, and a heavy 

♦ It was to this event that Sir Thomas Munro alluded in his remarkable 
minute on the dangers of a Free Press in India. 
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blow was given lo the discipline and efficiency of the Indian 
army, when, two years later, the military establishment of the 
Throe Presidencies were reorganised. Then every 
regiment of two battalions became two separate 
regiments, and tlio officers attaclicd to the original 
corps were told off alternately to its two parts—“all the odd 
or uneven numbers,” said the General Order, “ to 
the first, and the even numbers to the second ; ” 
by which process it happened that a largo number of officers 
were detached from the men with whom they had been 
associated throughout many years of active service. The evil 
of this was clearly seen at the time, and a feeble compromise 
was attempted. “ It is not intended,” said the General Order, 
“ that in carrying the present orders into elfect, officers should 
be permanently removed from the particular battalion in which 
they may long have served find wished to remain, provided 
that by an interchange between officers standing the same 
number of removes from promotion, each could be retained in 
his particular battalion, and both are willing to make the 
exchange.” In effect, this amounted to little or nothing, and 
a large number of officers drifted away from the battalions in 
which they had boon reared from boyhood, and strangers glided 
into their place. 

Bad as at any time must have been such a change as this, in 
its influence upon the morale of the 8i])ahi army, 
the evil was greatly enhanced by falling upon The Burmeso 
evil times. The best preservative, and the best 
restorative of militaiy spirit and discipline, is commonly a good 
stirring war. But the Sipahi, though not unwilling to fight, 
was somewhat dainty and capricious about his fighting ground. 
A battle-field in Hindustan or the Dalchin was to his taste; but 
ho was disquieted by the thought of serving in strange regions, 
of which he had heard only vague fables, beyond inaccessible 
mountain-ranges, or still more dreaded wildernesses of water. 
With the high-caste, fastidious Bengal Sipahi the war with 
Burmah was not, therefore, a popular war. The Madras 
8ipahi, more cosmopol: an and less nice, took readily to the 
transport vessel; and a large part of the native force was 
drawn from the Coast Army. But some Bengal regiments 
were also needed to take part in the operations of the war, aiid 
then the system began to fail us. To transport troops by sea 
from Calcutta to Kan gun would have been an easy process. 

VOL. I. 0 
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But tlie Bengal Sipaki had enlisted only for service iu countries 
to which ho could march; to take ship was not iu his bond. 
The regiments, therefore, were marched to the frontier station 
of Chatgaon, and there asscnihled for the landward invasion of 
the Burmese country. 

Without any apparent s^uiiptoms of discontent, some corps 
had already marched, when, iu October, the in- 

^RirmckpaV^^ cidciit occurred of which 1 am about to write, an 
incident which created a most })owerful sensation 
from one end of India to tlie other, and tended greatly to impair 
the loyalty and discipline of the Bengal Sipahi. The 47 th 
Begiment had been warned fur foreign service, and was waiting 
at Barrackpiir, a few miles from the rresideiicy, whilst 
preparations were being made for its march in the cold weather. 
To wait is often to repent. Inactive in cantonments during 
the rain3^ season, and in dail}^ intercourse with the men of 
other regiments, who had been warned for the same service, the 
47 th, uninflueiHJcd any other external causes, would have 
lost any ardour which might have possessed them when first 
ordered to march against a barbarous enem}" who had insulted 
their flag. But it happened that ominous tidings of disaster 
came to them from the theatre of w^ar. The British troops had 
sustained a disaster at Bamu, the proportions of which had 
been grossly exaggerated in the recital, and it was believed 
that the Burmese, having cut up our battalions, or driven them 
into the sea, were sweejung on to the invasion of Bengal. The 
native newsj)apers bristled with alarming announcements of 
how the Commander-in-(/hief had been killed in action and 
the Governor-CJeneral had poisoned himself in despair; and 
there was a belief throughout all the lower provinces of India 
that the rule of the Company- was coming to an end. The 
fidelity of the Sipahi arm^^ recpiires the stimulus of continued 
success. Nothing tries it so fatalty as disaster. When, there¬ 
fore, news came that the war had oj^ened with a great failure, 
humilating to the British power, and all kinds of strange 
stories relating to the diflicailties of the country to be traversed, 
the deadliness of the climate to be endured, and the prowess 
of the enem^" to be encountered, forced their wa}^ into cir¬ 
culation in the Bazaars and in the Lines, the willingness which 
the Sipahis had once shown to take part in the operations 
be^mnd the frontier began to subside, and the}^ were eager to 
find a pretext for refusing to march on sucli hazardous service. 



THE TROOPS AT BARRACKpOb. 

And, unliappily, one was soon found. There was a scarcity of 
available carriago-cattle for the movement of the troops. 
Neither bullocks nor drivers were to be hired, and labuJous 
])rices were demanded from purcliasers for wretched starvelings 
not equal to a day’s journey. For the use of the regiments 
which had already marched, Bengal had been well-nigh swept 
out, and the reports which had since arrived rendered it 
difficult to persuade men voluntarily to accompany as camp- 
followers an expedition fraught with kSucIi peculiar perils. All 
tlio efforts of the Commissariat failed to obtain the required 
supply of cattle ; and so the Sipaliis wo7*o told to supply 
tliemselves. In this conjunctnro, it would sooin that a new lie 
was circulated through tlic Lines of Barrackpur. It was said 
that as the Bengal regiments could not, for want of cattle, bo 
marched to Chatgaon, tlicy would be put on board ship and 
carried to Kangiin across the Bay of Bengal. Murmurs of 
discontent then develoi)od into oaths of resistance. The 
regiments warned for service in Burmali met in nightly 
conclave, and vowed not to cross the sea. 

Still foremost in this movement, the 47 th Ilegiment was 
commanded by Colonel Cartwright. Kiglitly measuring the 
difficulty, and moved with compassion for the Sipahi, who 
really had just ground for complaint, lie offered to provide 
cattle from his private funds ; and all the refuse animals, either 
too old or too young for service, were got together, and the 
Governixient offered to advance money for their purchase. But 
the terrible ban of “ Too Ijute ” was written across these con¬ 
ciliatory measures. The regiment was already tainted with the 
ineradicable virus of mutiny, which soon broke out on parade. 
The Sipahis declared tliat they would not jiroceed to Burmah 
by sea, and that they would not march unless they were 
guaranteed the increased allowances known in the jargon of 
the East as “double batia.” This was on the 30 th of October. 
On the Ist of November, another parade was summoned. The 
behaviour of the 8i2>ahis was worse than before—violent, 
outrageous, not to be forgiven ; and they remained masters of 
the situation throughout both the day and night. Then the 
Commander-in-Chicf aj^iieared on the scene. A hard, strict 
discijdinarian, with no knowledge of the native army, and a 
bitter prejudice against it. Sir Edward Paget was a man of the 
very metal to tread down insurrectimi with an iron heel, 
regardless both of causes and of consequences. He carried 
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with him to Barrackpur two Euro2)eaii rcgiincuts, a battery of 
European artillery, and a troop of the Governor-GeneraPs 
Body-guard. Next morning the native regiments found them¬ 
selves in the presence of the English troops ; but still they did 
not know the peril that awaited them, and, with a childlike 
obstinacy, they were not to bo moved from their purpose of 
resistance. Some attempt was made at explanation—some 
attempt at conciliation. But it was feeble and ineffectual; 
perha2:>s not understood. Tliey were told, tlien, that they must 
consent to march, or to ground their arms. Still not seeing the 
danger, for they were not told that the artillery guns were 
loaded with grape, and the gunners ready to lire,* they refused 
to obey the word; and so the signal for slaughter was given. 
'The guns ojiened ujion them. The mutineers were soon in 
panic Right. Throwing away their arms and accoutrements, 
they made for the river. Some were shot down ; .s<'nio were 
dr('Wned. There was no attemjit at battle. None had been 
ecmtemplated. The muskets with which the ground was 
strewn were found to bo unloaded. 

Then the formalities of the military law were called in to aid 
the stern decisions of the grape-shot. Some of the leading 
mutineers wore convicted, and hanged ; and the regiment was 
struck out of the Army List. But this display of vigour, 
though it checked mutiny for the time, tended only to sow 
broadcast the seeds of future insubordinations. It created a 
bad moral effect tliroughout the whole of the Bengal army. 
Erom Bazaar to Bazaar the news of the massacre ran with a 
s]>eed almost telegraphic. The regiments, which had already 
marched to the frontier, were discussing the evil tidings with 
mingled dismay and disgust before the intelligence, sent by 
special express, had reached the ears of the British chiefs. “ They 
are your own men whom you have been destroying,” said an 
old native officer; and he could not trust liimself to say more.t 

It is doubtfu), ill.Iced, wlirtlicr they knew that the guns were in tlie 
rear of the European regiments. [The account of this mutiny might have 
been written by one of the mutinous Siiiiiliis. In }X)int of fact, all means 
•were exliausted before force was resorted to. Tlie Sipahis knew thorouglily 
well their iiosition, and they counted on the weakness and forbearance of 
their masters. But for the prompt action of Sir Edward Paget the whole 
army would have revc)lted.—G. B. M.] 

t “ Political Incidonts of llio first Burmese War.*’ By T. C. Robertson, to 
whom w^as entrusted tlic political eonduet of the war. [1 can only affirm that 
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The Bengal regiments, with the expoditiona^ force, ^ 
soon a grievancf of their own, and the 

(lark tragedy increased the bitterness with which they dis¬ 
cussed if The high-caste men were writhing 
which, on tho ocenpation of Arakan, condemned tne whole 
body of the soldiery to work, as labourers, in the construction 
of their barracks and lines. The English soldier fell to with « 
will; the Madras Sipahi cheerfully followed his example. Bui 
the Ilengal soldier asked if Brahmans and Rajputs were to lx 
treated like Kulis, and, for a while, there was an apprehensior 
that it might become necessary to make another terrible 


example after the Barrackpur j)attern. Ihit this was fortunately 
averted. General Morrison called a parade, and addressed the 


recuLsants. The speech, sensible and to the point, was translated 
hy Captain Bhillips ; and so admirablo was his free rendering 
of it, so perfect the manner in which he clothed it with familiar 
language, making every word carry a meaning, every sentence 
strike some chord of sympathy in tho Sipahi’s breast, that when 
ho liad done, tho liigh-caste Hindustanis looked at each other, 
understood what tliey read in their comrades’ faces, and 
forthwith strii)i)ed to tlieir work. 

Thus was an incipient mutiny checked by a few telling words. 
And the sad event wliich had gone helbre might have been 
UA'erted also if tbero liad been as much tact and address as 


“ proni] titudo and decision.” A few sentences of well-chosen, 
well-delivered Hindustani, on that fatal Novemher morning, 
miglit have brought the iSipahis back to reason and to loyalty.^ 
But they had tlie benefit of neitbor wise counsel from within nor 
kindly exhortation from without. Deprived, hy tho reconstruc¬ 
tion of tho Army, of the officers whom they had long known 
and trusted, tliey were more than ever in need of external aid 
to bring them hack to a right state of feeling. They wanted a 


tlio crushing of the mutiny had tlie effect exactly contrary to that hero 
recorded. It cruslied tiie incipient feeling of disobedience which would 
otherwise have led to the worst results. None more rejoiced at it, none more 
admitted its justice, than tL loyal Sipahis,—G. B. M.] 

hen one recollects how many sentences of “ well-chosen, well-delivered 
Hindustani,’ were used in vain in 1857, one marvels the more at this con¬ 
demnation of the one remedy which proved succesbful in 1825. Mutiny can 
never be crushed out by smooth words. The soul that will not nerve itself 
to have recourse to heroic measures will never successfully cope with revolt.— 
G. B. M.] ^ 
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General of Division, such as IMalcolm or Ochtorlony, to re¬ 
awaken their sohlicu-ly instincts—llicir pride in their colours, 
their loyalty to their Salt. I>ut, instead of such judicious treat¬ 
ment as would have shown theni their own folly, as in a glass, 
tlu^ martinets of tlio Horse Guards, stern in tlieir unsjunpathising 
iguoraiK their ruthless lU'ejudices, had, in our own territories, 
at the very scat of government, in the ])rcsence of no pressing 
dangtu*, no other lessons to teach, no other remedies to ai)i)ly, 
than those which were t<j he administered at the bayonet’s 
point and the cannon’s mouth.* 

With the return of peace came new disquietudes. A reign 
of Ketrenchmcnt commenced. Alarmed by the ex- 
The HaiM peiiscs of llicir military establishments, the Oom])any 
sent out im])erative ordeis for their reduction — 
orders more than once issued b.efore, more than once disobeyed. 
Blows of this kind commonly fall upon the weakest—upon 
those least able to endure them. So it happened that the con¬ 
dition of the regimental oflicer having, by a variety of ante¬ 
cedent circumstances, been shorn of well-nigh all its advantages, 
was rendered still more grievous and intolerable by the curtail¬ 
ment of Ids pecuniary allowances. An order, known in military 
liistory as the llalf-lJatta Order, was passed, by which all olh- 
cers stationed within a certain distance from the Ihcsidency 
were deprived of a large percentage of their pny.j The order 
excited the utmost dismay throughout the Army ; but the dis¬ 
content which it engendered vented itself in words. Twice 
before the officers of the Company’s army had resented similar 
encroachments, and had been prepared to strike in defence of 
their asserted rights. But this last blow did not rouse them to 
rebellion. Never before had justice and reason been so clearly 
upon their side ; but, keenly as they felt their wrongs, they did 


[* In 1857, the Sipahi.s had generals of divi.don like* Hc arsey, who knew 
tin ni well, who spoke il eir language as well as they did, and who did all 
ill his power “ to awaken il.eir soldierly instinels, their pride in their eolonrs, 
their loyalty to their 8alt.” The result w^as ge neral mutiny. And the same 
result would have follow ed the a]>plicatioii of a similar remedy in 1825. I 
ask the intelligent reader to compare the two ciicumstances—1825 and 1857 : 
the two remedies: the tw^o results: and to draw his own conclusions.— 
G. B. M.] 

t Ur, in strict profcsdonal laiigurge, his allowances. The gross salary of 
an Indian officer was knowui us his “ p..y and allowances.’* The former, 
which was small, was enhaneed by several substantial accessories, as tentage, 
house-rent, and battle, or field allowance. 
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not threaten the Government they served, hut loyally protested 
against the treatment to which they had heen siihjocted. The 
humours of wliich their memorials could not wholly relievo 
them, a Press, virtually free, carried olf like a great conduit. 
The excitement expended itself in newspaper paragraphs, and 
gradually subsided. But it left behind it an after-growth of 
unanticipated evils. The little zeal that was left in the regi¬ 
mental officer was thus crushed out of him, and the Sipahi, who 
had watched the decline, little by little, of the power ore e 
vested in the English captain, now sJiw him injured and humi¬ 
liated by his Government, without any power of resistance ; saw 
that he was no longer under the special protection of the State, 
and so lost all respect for an instrument so feeble and so despised. 

And as though it were a laudable aehievemc'ut thus to divest 
the native soldier of all fear of his European officer, 
another order went forth during the same interval Abolition of 
of peace, abolishing the punishnnait of the lash ruViBhmeuf. 
throughout the Si])ahi army in India. So little was 
he a drunkard and a ruffian, that it was a rare s])ectaclo to see 
a black soldier writhing under the drummer’s cat. But when 
the ])enalty, tliough still retained in the European army, became 
illegal and impossiljle among them, the iKiii\'c soldiery felt that 
another blow was struck at military authority -another tic oi 
restraint unloosc'd. It was looked upon less as a boon than as a 
concession—less as the growth of our humanity than of our 
fear. So the Si])ahi did not love us better, but held us a little 
more in contempt. 

There were great diversities of sentiment upon this point, 
and some, whose ojiinions were entitled to res2)ect, believed in 
the wisdom of the measure. But the weight of authority wae 
against it,* and, some ten years afterwards, Ilardinge revived 

* Numerous illuslrations might be riled, but none more Hignificant thar 
the following anecdote, told by IMr. Cluirles Kaikes: “ I recollect a con 
versation which I liad in 1839 with an old pensioned Subabdar. I inquirec 
of him how the measure would work. He replied, that the abolition of tin 
punisbment would induce some classes to enter the Army who had not done 
so before. ‘But, Saliib,’ said the old man, ‘ Fauj he-dar hogya.* (The Anrq 
has ceased to fear.)” An tlier native officer said : “The Ihigliab, to manage 
us rightly, should hold the whip in one hand and the rnehtaie (sweetmeats) ii 
the other. You have dropped the whip, and now hold out sweets to us ir 
both hands.” [On this I cannot help remarking that if the Array had ccasec 
to fear, and that cessation of corporal punishment had caused it to deteriorate 
no appeals to its loyalty in words of we 11-chosen Hindustani, spoken even b; 
“ a Malcolm or an Ocliterlony,” would have remedied tlm evil.—G. B. M.] 
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what Bentinck had abolished. But even before the act of 
abolition, by a variety of ccaiciirrent causes, the character and 
the conduct of tlie Sipalii Ariay were so impaired, that an officer 
who had served lon^ witli them, and knew them well, declared, 
in his evidence befoie a Commitfee of Parliament, that “in all 
tlio higher qualifications of soldiers, in devotedness to the 
service, readiness for any duty they may be called upon to 
j)erform, cheerfulness under ju'ivations, confidence and attach¬ 
ment to their officers, unhesitating and uncalculating bravery 
in the field, without regard either to the number or the cha¬ 
racter of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the 
best-informed officers of the service, l^y those who have most 
experience, and are best ac(|uaintcd with their character, to 
have infinitely deteriorated.”* 


Evi<lcnce of Caidaiii Macau in 1832. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Peace its never lun^-livcd in India, and tlio Army was soon 
ap;ain in tlic Lustlc and excitement of active service. 

There was a ]onp; war; and, if it had been a 
glorious one, it might have liad a salutary olfect ^ 
upon the disposition of the Sipahi. Hut when all his soldierly 
qualities were tlius, as it were, at the last gasp, the War in 
Afglianistan came to teach him a new lesson, and the worst, at 
tliat time, which he could have been taught. Ho learnt then, 
for the first time, that a British army is not invincible in the 
held ; that tlie great “ Ikhbal,” or Fortune, of the Com2)any, 
which had carried us gloriously through so many great enter¬ 
prises, might sometimes disastrously fail us; he saw tJie jiroud 
colours of the British nation defiled in tlie bloody snows of 
Afghanistan, and lie believed that our reign was hastening to 
a close. The charm of a century of conquest was then broken. 
In all parts of Upper India it was the talk of the Bazaars that 
the tide of victory had turned against the Faringhis, and that 
they would soon be driven into the sea. Then the Sikh arose 
and the Maratha bestirred himself, rejoicing in our humiliation, 
and eagerly watching the next move. Then it was that those 
.amongst us, who knew liest what was seething in the heart of 
Indian society, were “ ashamed to look a native in the face.” 
The crisis was a [perilous one, and the most experienced Indian 
statesmen regarded it with dismay, not knowing what a day 
_ t produce. They had no faith in our allies, no faith in our 
soldlSiy. An Army of Ketribution, under a wise and trusted 
leader, went forth to restore the tarnished lustre of the British 
name; but ominous "'^hispers soon came from his camp that 
that Army was tainted—that the Si})ahi regiments, no longer 
assured and fortified by the sight of that ascendant Star of 
Fortune which once had shone with so bright and steady a 
light, shrunk from entering the passes which had been the grave 
of so many of their comrades. It was too true. The ttikhs 
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wore tarn peri i!<^- with their fulolity. Eraliman emissaries were 
ondcaveniiiiig to swoJir them on ihe Holy Water not to advance 
at the word (d' the English eonnnander. Nightly meetings of 
delegates frem the dillercnt regiments were being held; and, 
perhaj)s, we do not even now knoAv how great was the danger. 
But tlie sound discretion and ex(adlent tact of Pollock, aided 
by the eiurgies of Henry I^awrence and liiclimond Shakespear, 
brouglit tlic Sipiihis to a ]>etter temper, and, wlien the word 
was giv('n, they (altered the dreaded 2)asses, and, confiding in 
their h‘ader, carried victory with them ii}) to the walls of the 
Afghan ea])ltal. 

The Sijiahi did his duty w(dl under Pollock. ITe had done 
his duty well under Nott, Avho s]>okc with admiration of his 
“beautiful rc'giments,” and manfully rescaited any imputation 
cast iijion them. And when, after the British Army had been 
disentangled from the defiles of Afghanistan, war was made 
against the Amiis of Sindh, the Siiaihi went gallantly to the 
encounter with the fierce Bihiehi lighting-nian, and Najfier 
covered him with jiraise. Then there was anoth(T war, and tlie 
native la^ginuaits of the (kuni'iany went bravely uj^ tla^ slo2>es of 
Maharajpur, and turned not aside from the well-2)lantcd, well- 
manneil batteries of the turbulent Mara thus. But }^cace came, 
and with iieace its dangers. Sindh had become a British 2>r()- 
vince, and the Sij^ahi, who had hel2)ed to conc^uer, had no wish 
to garrison the country. 

The direct and immediate result of well-nigh every annexa* 
tion of Territory, by which our Indian em^^iro 

Rcsuiis of th.' been extended, may lie clearly discerned in 

the shattered discipline of the Sipahi Army. 
To extend our cmiiire without increasing our means of de¬ 
fence was not theoretically unreasonable; for it might have 
been supposed that as the number of our enemies was reduced 
by conc2Ucst and subjeedion, the necessity for the main¬ 
tenance of a great standing army was diminished rather 
than increased. These annexations, it was said, consolidated 
our own territories by eradicating some native ^principality in 
the midst of them, or else substituted one frontier, and 2)erhai)s 
a securer one, for another. But the security of our emj)ire lay 
in the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the number of our 
enemies, and to extend the area of the country to be occupied 
by our troops, was at the same time to diminish the importance 
of the Sijiahi, and to render his service more irksome to him; 
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for it sent liim to strange places far away from liis koine, to do 
the work of military Police. It frittered away in small de- 
taclied bodies the limited European force at the disposal of tlie 
Indian Govornment, or massed largo ones on a distant frontier. 
This extension of territory, indeed, whilst it made us more 
dependent upon our native troojis, made that de])endcnce more 
hazardous. The conversion of Sindli into a British province, 
by which our long lino of annexations was commenced, hud 
burnt this truth intx) our history before Lord Dalhousie ap- 
])eared upon the scene. For indeed it was a sore trial to 
the Sipahi to be posted in a dreary outlying graveyard of this 
kind, far away from his homo and his peo])lo—far beyond the 
limits of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. And 
when it was proposed to take from him the additional allowances, 
wliich had been issued to the troojis, on active service in an 
enemy’s country, on tlie plea that they had subsided into the 
occupation of British cantonments, he resented this severe 
logic, and rose against the retrenchment. He did not see v^diy, 
standing upon the same ground, ho should not receive the same 
l)ay, because the red line of the British boundary had been 
extended by a flourish of the pen, and the population of the 
country had by the same magic process been converted into 
British subjects; and still less easily could ho reconcile him¬ 
self to the decision when he thought that the Sipahi himself 
had contributed to bring about the result that was so injurious 
to him ; that ho had helped to win a province for his employers, 
and, in return for this good service, had been deprived of part 
of his pay. In the old time, when the Company’s troops con¬ 
quered a country, they had profited in many ways by the 
achievement, but now they were condemned to suffer as though 
gallantry were a crime. 

In more than a camel-load of documents the story lies re¬ 
corded, but it must be briefly narrated hero. 

In the month of February, 1844 , Governor- Mutiny of the 
General Ellenborough, being then absent from 
his Council in the Upper Provinces, received the dishearten¬ 
ing^ intelligence tha the 34 th Sipahi Kegiment of Bengal, 
which had been warned for service in Sindh, had been 
halted at Firuzpiir. It had refused to enter our newly- 
acquired province, unless its services were purchased by the 
grant of the additional allowances given to the soldiery beyond 
the Indus in time of war. The distressing character of the 
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intelligence was aggravated Ly many circumstances of time 
and place. In a moment, EllciiLoroiigh’s quick perceptions 
had grap])led the whole ])ortentou8 truth. Our troops were 
mutinying fur ])ay, on the I'anjab frontier, almost in the 
X)re8ence of the disorderly masses of Sikh troops, who, 
gorged witli the donatives they liad forced from a weak 
Oovernment, were then dominating the empire. Other regi¬ 
ments were coming up, on the same service, who might be 
ex})(‘cqed to follow tlie rebellious lead of the 34th; and so 
Ellenborough <and Napier might have found themselves with 
the province they had just conquered on their hands, and no 
means of securing its military occupation, without destroying 
the authority of (Jovernment by humiliating concessions. 

In this conjuncture, the first thing that Ellenborough did 
was the best that could have been done. lie delegated to the 
(V)mmander-in-(diief the full powers of the Governor-General 
in Council for the sn])pression of mutiny in the Army. But 
how were those powers to be exercised? Doubt and per- 
])lexity, and something nearly approaching consternation, 
]>(‘rvaded Army JIead-(^)uarters. The 7th Bengal Cavalry, on 
tlio line of march to the frontier, liad broken into open mutiny, 
and in s])ite of all tlio efforts of their officers, who had 
guaranteed to pay them from their own funds the allowances 
they demanded, the troopers had refused to obey the trumpet- 
call to inarch, and were halted, therefore, sullen and obstinate, 
in the neighbourhood of Firiizpur, Some comjianies of Native 
Artillery had already refused to march, and there were rumours 
of other regiments being on the eve of declaring their refusal. 
The most obvious course, under such circumstances, was to 
march the recusant regiments back to one or more of the largo 
stations, as Lodiami and Mirath, where European troops were 
posted, and there to disband them. But sinister whispers were 
abroad that the sympathies of the Europeans, in this instance, 
were with the native soldiery. One regiment of the Line, it 
was reported, had openly declared that it would not act against 
the Sipahis, who were demanding no more than their rights. 
There were Sikli emissaries from beyond the Satlaj doing their 
best to debauch the Sipahis by offering both their sympathy 
and their assistance. Dick, the General of Division, declared 
his belief that an order to the mutineers to march back for 
disbandment would not be obeyed; and a violent collision at 
such a time would have set the whole frontier in a blaze. The 
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project of disband men t was, tlieroforo, snspended; and all tlio 
more readily, as even at Head-Quarters there was a belief that, 
although the recusant troops mi^ht have had no reasonable 
ground of com]daint, the actual state of the case with respect 
to the k^iiidh pay and allowances had not been properly ex¬ 
plained to them.* 

Uncondemned, the mutinous regiments were ordered back to 
the stations from which they Iiad marched, to await the result 
of a reference to the Governor-General; and other cor]>8, 
warned for the Sindh service, came up to the frontier. Dick’s 
first and wisest impulse had been to halt the regiments 
marching to riruz])iir, in order that they might not run the 
risk of contamination by the tainted corps, or the corrupting 
influence of the Sikhs. But, by some strange fatality, this 
judicious measure had been revoked; the regiments marched 
to the frontier; and Dick’s difliculties increased. The G9th 
refused to embark, unless the old Indus allowances 
were guaranteed to them. By the exertions of The cath^ancube 
the officers, one-half of the regiment was after¬ 
wards brought round to a sense of their duty; they loaded 
their carriage cattle, marched to the banks of the river, and 
declared their willingness to embark on the boats. They ought 
to have been embarked at once with the colours of their 
regiment. Their comrades would then have followed them ; 
and other regiments, moved by the good example, might also 
have asserted their fidelity. But the golden opportunity was 
lost; and all example was in the way of evil. The 4th Itegi- 
iiieiit, trusted overmuch by its commanders, followed the G9th 
into mutiny at Firuzpur, and such was the conduct of the 
^ipahis, that Biiilip Goldney, a man of equal courage and 
cai^acity, suddenly called to the scone of tumult, drew upon one 
the foremost of the mutineers, and a younger officer, moved to 
passion by their violence, struck out with a bayonet, and 
wounded two soldiers in the face. Those were days when 


* The extraordinary allowances—the withdrawal of whioli liad created jdl 
this ill-feeling—were or' anally granted when the troops cross(;d tlie Indus 
in 1838, on their march to Kandahar and Kabul. They were withdrawn 
from the troops in 8iiidh early in 1840, when there seemed to be no loiij^cr 
any extraordinary duties to be performed by them. When the insurrection 
broke out in Afghanistan, and retributory operations were commenced, the 
allowances were restored ; but they were again reduced from tbe Ist of July 
1843, after the close of the wax in Afghanistan and the conquest of Sindh. 
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mutiny did not mean massacre, and the Sipahi did not turn upon 
his ofiicer. But neither rcginieiit would march. On many hard- 
fought fields iSir Kohert liiek had proved himself to he a good 
soldier, hut he was not e([ual to such a crisis as this: so Ellen- 
horough at once ordered him to he cushioned in some safer place. 

In the meanwhile, aid to tlie emharrassed Government was 
coming from an unexpected quarter. The C4th Kegiment of 
,Si])ahis had forjiied 2 )art of that unfortunate detachment 
known in liistory as Wilde’s Brigade, which had been 
S(‘nt, before Bollock’s arrival at Beshawar, to carry the Khaihar 
Bass, without guns and without provisions. It had afterwards 
served with credit during the second Afghan campaign, since 
the close of which it had h(ien cantoned at the frontier station 
of Lodiana. Tlie Sit^aliis had manifested a strong reluctance to 
s(irvc in Sindh, and had addressed to the Adjutant-General 
more than one arzt^ or 2 >etition, couched in language of com- 
jdaint almost akin to mutiny. From Lodiana the regiment 
had been ordered down to Banaras. On the 15th of February 
it reached Ambalah, then become the Head-Quarters of the 
Sirhind division of tlie Army, which General Fast, an old 
ollicer of the Conqiany’s service, commanded. Well able to 
converse in tlie language of the country, and knowing, from 
long intercourse with them, the character and feelings of the 
native soldiery, Fast believed that something might still be 
done to bring the regiment back to its allegiance. JSo he halted 
the G4th at Ambalah, and summoned the native officers to his 
jnesence. (Questioned as to the disposition of the regiment, 
tliey one and all declaT'cd that the men had never refused to 
march to {Sindh ; that they were still willing to march ; that 
only on the evening before the native officers had severally 
ascertained the fact from their resiKictive companies; that the 
matter of the allowances would not influence the Sijiahis; and 
that the mutinous arzis had emanated only from a few bad 
characters in the regiment; it was added, from a 

Sipahi who had been already dismissed. From these and other 
re 2 )resentations, it ap^icared to the General that the 64th really 
desired to wi^^e out the stain,,which the arzis had fixed 
upon their character, and, believing in this, he recommended 
that they should be jiermitted to march to Sindh. Under 
certain stringent conditions, tlie Commander-in-Chief adopted 
the recommendation; and so Moseley, with his Sipahis, again 
turned his face towards the Indus. 
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COLO^itEL MOSELEY AISD THE 64TH. 

The disposition of the regiment now seemed to bo so good, it 
was marching with such aj)parent cheerfulness towards the 
dreaded regions, and setting so good an example to others, that 
the Commander-in-Chief was minded to stimulate its alacrity, 
and to reward its returning fidelity, by a voluntary tender 
of special p)ay and pension, and relaxations of the terms of 
service.* The language of these instructions was somewhat 
vague, and Moseley, eager to convey glad tidings to his 
imn, turned the vagueness to account by exaggerating the 
boou that was offered to them. And so the error of Head- 
Quarters was made doubly erroneous, and tlie (lovernor- 
(fOiieral was driven wild by the blunder of the Commatider-in- 
Chief. 

Wliatsoever IIoad-Quarters might have intended to grant, 
was contingent upon the good conduct of the regiment. But 
before the letter had been received by Moseley, on the lino of 
march, mutiny liad again broken out in the ranks of the C4th. 
At Miidki, now so famous in the annals of Indian warfare, the 
regiment, not liking the route that had been taken, assumed a 
tlireatening front, and attempted to seize the colours.f The 
])etulance of the hour was suppressed, and next day the regi¬ 
ment resumed its march. But transitory as was the outbreak, 
it was mutiny in one of its worst forms. Oil the second day, 
the Colonel received, at Tibi, the letter from Head-Quarters, on 
tlio subject of the additional allowances. The outbreak at Miidki 
had converted it into an historical document, to be (piietly put 
aside for purposes of future record. It was, indeed, a dead 
letter. The fatal words “ too late ” were already written across 


* “ Ill addition to the full or marching batta always allowed to regiments 
serving in Sindh, still higher advantages in regard to pay, together with the 
benefits of the regulated family pension to the heirs of those wlio may die 
from disease contracted on service/^ The commanding officer was also in¬ 
structed “ to make known to the corps that it shall be brouglit back to a 
station in the provinces in one year in the event of the ensuiii^ season 
proving unhealtliy, and under no circumstances bo kept in Sindh beyond two 
years, while the indulgence of furlough to visit their homes will, in the latter 
cusf, be extended to the men in the proportion enjoyed by corps located at 
stations witliin the British frontier.”— ^The Adjutant-General to Colonel 
Moseley^ March 15,1814.] Sindh, however, had become a British “])rovmce,” 
and was “ within the British frontier.” 

t It was advisable to march the troops proceeding to Sindh along a route 
wliich would not bring tliem into contact with other regiments, eitlier coming 
from that province or stationed on the frontier; and it was specially desirable 
to mask Firuzpur. 
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tlio But Moscloy laid eager hands upon it, as a living 

reality, for present uses. Tlie 04th was plainly in an exeitaldo 
state. It had mutinied onec^ on the march, and, without the 
application of some very powerful sedative, it miglit mutiny 
again. The outhreak at Mndki had not hecn reported to Head- 
Quarters. It miglit into oldivion as an ugly dream of the 
j>ast ; and the future might he rendered peaceful and yirosperous 
l)y the letter of the Adjutant-deneral. 8o Mosedey, having 
caused ith) lie translated into Hindustani, summoned a jiarade, 
and ordered it to bo road aloud to his men. 

Tremondous as was this error—-for it tendered to the mutinous 
the reward intended only for the faithful—its pro])ortions were 
dwarfed by the after-conduct of the infatuated Colonel. Ho 
put a gloss of his own on the Head-Cjuarters’ letter, and told 
the regiment that they would receive the old Indus allow¬ 
ance's given to PolhKdv’s Army.* IT]H)n which they set uj) a 
shont of exultalion. And then the ()4th pursued its journey 
to Sindh. 

The horrible mistake which had tlius been committed soon 
began to bear bitter fruit. ^The inevitable pay-day came; and 
Moseley, like a man who has silenced the clamorous demands 
of the Tresent by drawing a forged bill upon the Future, 
now saw his gigantic folly staring him in the face. ddio crisis 
came at Shikarpiir. The Indus war-allowances were notforth- 
cojiiing, and the G4th refused in a body to receive their legiti¬ 
mate pay. 

'i'hero was tlien, under Covernor Naj^icr, commanding the 
troo^^s in 8indh, an old Sipahi officer, familiarly and 

UunuT ^^ffbctionately known tliroughout the Army as George 
Hunter. Of a lino presence, of a kindlj^ nature, and 
of a lively temperament, ho led all men captive by the sunny 
inliuenco of his warm heart and his tlowing s^urits ; whilst his 
manly courage and resolution commanded a wider admiration 
and res 2 )ect. Of his cons 2 >icuous gallantry in action ho carried 
about with him the honourable insignia in an arm maimed and 
mutilated by the crashing downward blow of a Jat swordsman, 
as he was forcing one of tlie gates of B]iarat])ur. In the 
whole wide circle of the Army, there was scarcely one man 
whom theSipahi more loved and honoured ; scarcely one whoso 

* This was known among the Sipahis as “Pollock’s Batta.” It made up 
the soldier's jmy to twelve rupees a month. 
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appoaraiico on tlie scene at tliis moment could have had a 
more auspicious as])ect. Ihit there are moods in which we turn 
]uost augrily n^uinst those whom we most love; and (Uuieral 
Hunter in this emergency was as powerless as Colonel 
]\Ios!‘loy. 

(ieorge Hunter was not a man to coquet with mutiny. Ho 
saw at a glance the magnitude of the occasion, and he 
was resolute not to cmcouraiiro its furtlier growth hy 
any ino])portuno delay. 1 ho short twilight ot the 
Indian summer was already lU'arly s])ent when news reached 
him that the regiment had refused to receive its ]>ay. Instantly 
calling a parade, he declared his intention of himself jiaying the 
troops. Darkness had now fallen upon the scene; but lamps 
were lit, and the (General commenced his work. The light 
company, as the one that had evinced the most turbulent spirit, 
was called up first; the Sipiihis took tladr pay to a man, and 
were dismissed to their Lines. Of the company next called, 
four men had refused to receive their pay, when Moseley went 
up to the Oeneral, and told him that the whole regiment would 
take their money quietly, if disbursed to them by their own 
officers. Hunter had once refused this, but now he consented, 
and again the effort to flatter the corps into discipline was 
miserably unsuccessful. No sooner was this reluctant consent 
wrung from the General, than the parade was broken up with a 
tumultuous roar. Filling the air with shouts, sometimes shaped 
into words of derision and abuse, the Sii^ahis flocked to their 
Lines. In vain Hunter ordered them to fall in ; in vain he im¬ 
plored them to remember that they were soldiers. They turned 
upon him with the declaration that they had been lured to 
Sindh by a lie ; and when he still endeavoured to restore order 
and discipline to the scattered rabble into which the regiment 
had suddenly crumbled, they threw stones and bricks at the fine 
old soldier and the other officers who had gone to his aid. 

Nothing more could be done on that night; so Hunter went 
to his quarters, and waited anxiously for tlie dawn. A morning 
parade had been previously ordered, and when the General went 
to the ground, he saw to his exceeding joy, that the 64th were 
already drawn up—“as fine-looking and steady a body of men,’* 
he said, “ as he could wish to see.” No signs of disorder greeted 
him ; and as he inspected company after company, calling upon 
all who had complaints to make to come forward, the regiment 
preserved its staid and orderly demeanour, and it seemed as if a 

VOL. I. p 
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great shame held them all in inactivity and silence.* lieturn- 
ing then to the head of the column, drawn up left in front, 
Hunter proceeded to resume the work which had been broken 
off so uproariously on the preceding evening. Ten men of one 
company refused their pay, but none others followed their 
cxamjde. All now seemed to bo proceeding to a favourable 
issue; and Hunter believed that the favourable disposition 
which had begun to show itself might bo confirmed by a suit¬ 
able address. So he prepared himself to harangue them. 

'The ways of the Sipahi are jis unaccountable as the ways of a 
child. It is imi)ossible to fix the limits of his anger, or rightly 
to discern the point at which his good temper has really 
returned. Unstable and inconsistent, his conduct baffles all 
powers of human comprehension. So it happened that just on 
the seeming verge of success the ground crumbled away under 
lIunteTs feet. As each company had been called up to receive 
its ])ay, the men had piled tlieir arms to the word of command, 
liut when the word was given to un-pile, there was an im¬ 
mediate sliudder of hesitation, which seemed to bo caught by 
one com])any from another, until it pervaded the whole regi¬ 
ment. Each man seemed to read what was in his neighbour’s 
heart, and without any ju'evious concert, therefore, they clung 
to each other in their disobedience. Three Grenadier Sipahis 
took their muskets, and were promoted on the spot; but not an¬ 
other man followed their example. The regiment had again 
become a rabble. Nothing now' could reduce them to order. 

Until the blazing June sun w^as rising high in the heavens, 
Hunter and the regimental officers remained on the parade- 
ground, vainly endeavouring to persuade the Sipahis to return 
to their duty. They had only one answer to give—their 
Colonel and their Adjutant had promised them wdiat they had 
not receiAmd. If the General would guarantee them the old 
Indus war-allowances, they Avould serve as good soldiers; if not, 
they wdshed to be discharged, and return to their homes. All 
through the day, and all through the night, without divesting 
themselves of their uniform, Avithout going to their lines to cook 
or to eat, the mutineers remained on the ground, sauntering 
about in the neighbourhood of their piled arms, and discussing 
their wrongs. 


* Only one man came forward, and his complaint was tliat he had been 
passed over in promotion. 
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Day broke, and found them still on tlie ground. But Hunger 
and fatigue had begun to exhaust the energies of their resist¬ 
ance, and when Hunter appeared again on the scene, accom¬ 
panied only by his aide-de-camp, and beat to arms, the men fell 
in, took their muskets, and evinced some signs of contrition. 
Then the General spoke to them, saying that he would receive 
at his quarters a man from each company, and hear what be had 
to say on the part of his comrades. Satisfied with this promise, 
and being no longer irritated by the presence of the officers who 
had deceived them, the 64tli allowed the parade to be quietly 
dismissed, and went to their Linos. At the apjiointed hour, the 
delegates from the several regiments waited on the General, and 
each man told the same story of the deception that had been 
practised upon the regiment. They had been promised 
“ General Pollock’s Batta,” and the twelve rupees which they 
had expected had dwindled down into eight. 

With this evidence before him, the General removed Colonel 
Moseley from the command of the station and from the command 
of the regiment,^ and ordered the G4tb to march to Sukkhar, on 
their way back to our older provinces. It was an anxious time ; 
a hazardous march. So Hunter went with them. But the hot 
stage of the fever had passed, and the paroxysm seemed to have 
loft them feeble and sore-spent. Unresistingly they 
went to Sukkhar, and encamped in the presence of 
European troops ; and George Hunter, thanking God 
that the peril was over, and that not a drop of blood had been 
shed, then took upon himself the responsibility of pardoning the 
regiment as a body, and bringing to punishment only the worst 
of the individual ofienders.t Such moderation could hardly be 
misunderstood at a time when there was ])resent power to 
enforce the decrees of a sterner justice. So ho addressed the 
regiment on parade, told them that ho pardoned all but the 
leading mutineers, who would be tried by Court-martial; and 
he trusted that the mercy thus shown to them would not be 
thrown away, that they would repent of their misconduct and 
return to their allegiance. And perhaps the provocation which 


* Colouel Moseley was afterwards tried by court-martial, and cashiered, 
t Thirty-nine prisoners were sent to trial, of whom one only was acquitted. 
Six were ordered for capital punishment, and the sentence of death passed 
upon the others was commuted to imprisonment and hard labour for various 
terms. 

P 2 
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they had received was ample warrant for the leniency of their 
treatment.^ 

But the eiiiharraBRinents of the (iovernnient did not end liere. 
Whatsoever might he the punishment of the offence, it could not 
afford a remedy for tlie evil. The mutinous regiments might 
1)0 dishanded, and their ringleaders might bo hanged by the 
neck, or blown to atoms from tlie guns; but still there would 
be no answer to tlic question of how was Sindh to be garrisoned 
witli Ih’itish troops ? It liad been the design of the Government 
to employ only Bengal regiments on that service, seeking aid in 
other quarters from Madras. But the Bengal Army had broken 
down under the experiment; and there was small hope, after 
what had passed, of its ever ])eing induced, except by humiliat¬ 
ing (loncessions, to look that hated province in the face. There 
were, however, two other I Residencies, and two other Armies, 
not BO nice as Eengal; and the defence of Sindh might be en- 
trusled to Bombay or Madras regiments. If such had been the 
design in the lirst instance, it might, under judicious manage¬ 
ment, have been successfully carried into effect. But after such 
an example as had been set by the Bengal regiments, there was 
small consolation to be drawn from the prospect of loyal service 
to bo rendered by their comrades. Already, indeed, were there 
signs that the disposition to strike for higher pay which had 
manifested itself among the Bengal trooj^s was not confined to 
the Sipahis of that “ pampered and petted Army. The 
Bombay regiments were untainted but a mutinous spirit had 
again displayed itself among the native soldiery of the Coast 
Ariny.J 

* There is something very touching in tlie humility which pervades the 
letters written at this time by George Hunter to Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier. He asks to be pardoned for all shortcomings, in con¬ 
sideration of tlio difficulty of the circumstances. “ I never could write,’* he 
says at the end of one letter, “and old age does not improve a man in any 
way, except, I trust, in seeing his own tailings and prnying for mercy.” 

t I’he Bombay Army was said at that time to have more duty on its hands 
than it could perform without a severe strain, and the Bombay Government 
were elamouriug for an augmentation. 

X There hud been several recent instances of extreme insubordination, 
amounting, indeed, to mutiny, in the Madras Army. The 52nd Native 
Infantry had mutinied at Asigarh and Maligaon; there had been a mutiny 
of the MadrawS troops at Sikandarabiid; and the 2nd and list Regiments hai 
shown a bad spirit, when ordered to embark for China. The 3rd and 4th 
Native Cavalry regiments had also mutinied ; the former in 1838, the latter 
in 1842. 
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Th() first symptom of this wiis in a Cavalry ro<^imont at 
Jabal])ur. Among tlio results of an extension of oi tuc 

empire without a corres 2 )oiuling augmentation of oth Madras 
eur military force, arc fre< 2 uent violations of old Pre- 
sidential limits in tlio location of our troo})s, which, however un¬ 
objectionable tliey may ap 2 >ear at the Adjutant-Genoral’s office, 
are seldom carried out without some disturbance of our military 
system. It might seem to be of small consequence whether the 
station at which a regiment was posted were \vithin the limits 
of one Presidency or anotlier; Imt if a IMadras regiment were 
called upon to serve in the Pengal Presidency, or a Bombay 
regiment in Madras, or any other de 2 )arture from ordinary rule 
was decreed, the Government was fortunate if it were not 
sm-iousl}" embarrassed by the results. Now, the 

jMadras Army, though, as has been said, more cosmo 2 )olitan and 
less nice tlian that of Bengal, and not deterred by caste pre¬ 
judices from 2 )i’oceeding to strange 2 >l‘<'CeB, suftered even more 
tlian the Bengal troo 2 )s from being ordered to distant stations, 
])ecau8e the family of the Madras soldier followed his regiment, 
whilst the belongings of his Bengal comr.ade remained in their 
native village. The removal of the family from one station to 
another was a sore trouble and a lieavy ex23ense to the Madras 
iSi 2 -)ahi; and whatever increased the distance to bo traversed was, 
tlierefore, a grievance to him. 

To the Cavalry it was es 2 iecially a grievance, for the troot^ers 
were 2 ndnci 2 )ally well-born Muhammadans, and the rigid seclu¬ 
sion in which their women were kc 2 >t greatly increased the cost 
of their conveyance from one station to another. The 6th 
Cavalry had been more than commonly harassed in this respect, 
when, towards the close of 1843, just as they were ex 2 )ecting to 
get their route for the favourite cavalry station of Arkat, they 
received orders to march from Kam 2 )ati to Jabalpur, in the 
valley of the Narbada, which, in consequence of the demand for 
Bengal troops on the Indus, it had been necessary to occupy 
with regiments from Madras. The sharp disap 2 :>ointmont, 
however, was in some measure mitigated by the assurance that 
the service on which they were required was but tem23orary, 
and that they would soon return within the 2 ^ro 2 )er limits of 
tjiGiT own Presidency. They went, therefore, leaving their 
lamilies behind them ; but when they reached Jabal 2 )ur, they 
found that they were to be i^crmanently located there upon 
lower allowances than they had expected, that they must send 
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for their families from Kumpati, and that their next march 
would he nine hundred miles southward 1o Arhat. 

Only hy savings from their pay at tlu' higher rates could the 
troopers ho])e to defray these extraordinary expenses. On the 
lower rat(‘S of pay it was impossihle ; for tlie greater part of 
tlieir earnings was r(‘mitted for the support of their absent 
families, and what remained Av^as barely enough to keep together 
body and soul. Wlu'ii, therefore, they found th.at they Avere to 
receive these loAver rates at Jabalin'ir, th(.y broke into open 
manifestations of discontent, and bound themselves by oaths 
to stand by each other Avhilst they resisted the unjust decree. 
The first few days <jf December Avere, therefore, days of sore 
A'cxation and disturbance to the officers of the Gth, and most of 
Major Litcii- Commandant, Major Litchfield, to whose 

ikki. Availt of pinvsonal sym])athy Avith their sufferings the 
Sipahis, reasonably or unreasonably, attributed a great part of 
their affliction. T1 k‘ conduct of the men Avas violent and 
outrageous. Tin y Avi rc; Avith difficulty induced to saddle and 
mount for ex(‘rcis(^; and Avhcn the trumpet sounded for the canter, 
they loosened rein, urged their horses forward at a dangerous 
]iace, and raising the religious Avar-cry of “ Din ! din ! ” broke into 
tumultuous disorder. l>rought back to something like discipline, 
the regiment Avas dismissed; but throughout the day the 
greatest excitement prevailed among them, and a large body of 
troopers marehed in a, defiant manner througli the lines to the 
Ca t svii favoui’ito oflicer, declaring that they would 

ft • obey his orde rs, and serve umbn* him, and beseeching 
him to place himself at their head. On the following day the 
excitement liad increased. The troop-officers Avent among their 
men, endeavouring to jiacify them. Dut tliey could report 
nothing more satisfactory than that the troops Avere in a frantic 
state, and that if Litchfield ventured on ])arade next morning 
the result would be fatal to him. 

Undeterred by this, the Major would have held the parade, 
but the Brigadier commanding the station, to Avhom, in duo 
course, all the circumstances Avere reported, caused it to be 
('ountermanded, and an Inspection 1‘arade under his own 
command ordered in its stead. To this the ri'giment sullenly 
lesponded ; and Avhen the Bripdier addressed them, saying that 
he Avas willing to hear their comidaints, many of the men 
slopped forAvard and presented him Avith petitions, which were 
given over to the troop-officers, to bo foiwarded to him through 
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the regular official channels. But, although it was plain that 
there was a hitter feeling of resentment against Litchhehl, no 
act of violence was committed at that parade. And it lia])peiied 
that l)eh)re its dismissal a letter reached the Brigadier an¬ 
nouncing that the higlnn* allowances were to ho given to the 
men ; and so the active danger was 2 )assed. But the disturh- 
ance which had been engendered did not soon pass away; the 
Sipahis remained sullen and discontented, and for some days 
it appeared to the Brigadier not improbable that he would be 
compelled to call the Infantry and Artillery to his assistance. 
But the Madras Army was spared this calamity of bloodshed; 
and aft(n' a little while tlie regiment returned to the quiet and 
orderl^^ ])erformance of its duty. 

As the old year closed upon the scene of mutiny in the 
Madras Cavalry, so, very soon, the new year opened upon a 
kindred incident in the Madras Infantry. When it was found 
that the Ihmgal troo[)s were reluctant to serve, under the pro¬ 
posed terms, in the yindh province, and serious einbarrass- 
inont was, thereby, likely to bo occasioned to the Supreme 
Government, the Madras authorities, believing that the crisis 
was one in which it behoved every one to do his best, promptly 
and vigorously, for the salvation of the State, determined, on a 
reipiisition from the Government of Bombay, to send two 
infantry regiments to Biiulh."^ The Sipahis were to embark 
on board transport vessels at Madras, to touch at Bombay, and 
thence to proceed to Karachi. One of these regiments, the 
47th, was in orders for Moulinein, on the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal—a station at which, being beyond Presidential 
limits, extra allowances, known as field-batta and rations, were 
paid to the troops. Ignorant, it would appear, of the Bengal 
regulations, the Madras Government, rej)resented by the 
Marquis of Tweedale, who hold the double office of Governor 
and Coinmander-in-Chief, guaranteed to the regiments ordered 
to Sindh the allowances received at Moulinein; and under these 
conditions the 47th embarked for Bombay. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Goverment had been advised of the 
unauthorised measur^^s of the Madras authorities Mutiny of the 
Chafing under such usurpation of the powers and Madras 47th. 
prerogatives of the Governor-General, Ellenl)orough sent orders 


* Sir Charkis Napic-r had made an urgent call on Bombay, which, Bombay 
not being able to comply with it, paBS:jd on to Aladras. 
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for tho of tlic Msidras regiment at BoniLay, and it was 

disembarked on its arrival.* There the Madras Si})aliis learnt 
tliat tlie advanla<;(*s of foreign S(‘rvice, promised to them at 
]\ladras, «and on tlie faitli of which they had set their faces towards 
♦Sindh, were disallow(‘d. Tlie <;reater ])art of their pay up to 
tlio end of Marcli Ijad already ]»C(‘n disbursed to them, for the 
benefit of their families wliom tliey left l)eliiml, and now they 
found, in tin' middle of IVduaiary, that the scanty residue, on 
wliieh tliey had relied for tlndr own support, was by these 
retrenchments tahen from tht^m, and that, far away from their 
iiomes, starvation stared tlnmi in the face. Jt was not strange 
that tluiy should have r(\garded this as a cruel breach of faith ; 
and that they should have resented it. They had been promivsed 
rations, and they askinl for them, and when they found they 
were not likely to be su])])lied, tliey manifested their discontent, 
v\\ la 4 f^'fter the wonted fashion, by breaking out on 

I;», Inti. - iiti i i ^ • r 

]>ara(lo. VV hen the word oi command was given for 
them to marcli to their Lines, by fours from the left, they stood 
last. TTie word was repeated, but still they stood fast; and when 
tho Adjutant rode u]) to the leading section and asked the men if 
thoyliad not heard the word of command, they answered sullenly 
that th(‘y had luaird it; and when a Kative officer asked them 
why tluiy did not move, they told him that they wanted food, 
and that tiny would not stir without it. 

When tho order to advance was again given, the regiment 
moved oft; but only to renew on the following morning the 
(exhibition of disobedience and discontent. Paraded before the 
(general commanding tho garrison, tho regiment soon evinced 
signs of being in the same mood. After inspection, when the 
order Avas given to march by com])anies to their respective 
Lines, the Cirenadiers stojiped off, but jiresently wavered and 
halted ; and Avlien their captain, having ordered their arms, 
wont oft to re])ort their conduct to the commanding officer, they 
insisted cm following him in a body, declaring that if they then 
lost their chance of rejircsenting their hard case to tho General, 
tliey might never fiml it again. Another company was even 
more violent in its demands. AVhen the word of command was 

* Infolligonee of tlio clninge of dc^stiiiution was coiniuunicatcd to the 
officers during tlio voyage. It should bii stated that one ch tachment of the 
regiment mutinied on ho.rd llie Line transport vessel; hut the dis¬ 

content then inauifestc'd arose from circumstances unconnected with tho 
after-causes of disailection. 
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tu advance at the qniclv march, a man from the ranks 
cri(‘d out “ al)out face/’ and the wliole company stood 

fast, as did other ]airts of the column. T'aken in tlio act of 
lla^rant mutiny, the Si])ahi was disarmed, and sent to tlu‘. 
j^iiard, whither tlie ^'r(*ater ])art of th(‘- com])any followed, 
dechu-ing- tliat they also would go to tlic guard, tliat tln^y 
wanted rice, and must have it. 

After a wliile order was restored. Tlie General addressed tlui 
Ihiropean and Native oftictTs, and told them to assure the men, 
that any complaints advanced in a soldierly manner would he 
iu(juired into and any grievances redressed, hut that sucli 
conduct as had heen dis])layed on paradii could not ho over¬ 
looked. The regiment was then moved olf to its Lines, some of 
tlie ringleaders heing carrii‘d ott* as prisoners; and an advance 
of money, at first reluctantly received, stifled the further 
])rogrivss of mutiny. Here, then, the story may end. The 
Madras Army was not destined to supply the want accruing 
fiom the defective loyalty of Bengal. It broke down at a 
ci itical time ; hut only under such a weight of mismanagement 
as might have crushed out the fidelity of the host mercenaries 
in the world. 

In these, as in instances above cited, hy conflicts of authority 
and variations of system, the 8ipahi was not unreasonably 
Illarmed for the integrity of his pay; and although wo may 
Condemn the manner in which he manifested his discontent, we 
must not think too harshly of the tenacity with which he 
asserted his rights. If an English soldier strikes for more pay, 
it is in most cases only another name for more drink. He 
seeks it, too often, as a means of personal indulgence. There is 
nothing to render less greedy his greed. But the avarice of the 
hipiihi was purified hy domestic affection, hy a tender regard 
for the interests of others, and that strong feeling of family 
lionour which in India renders Poor Laws an useless institution. 
Ho had so many dependents with whom to divide his slender 
earnings, that any unexpected diminution of his pay excited 
alarm lest those who were nearest and dearest to liim should in 
liis absence be reducerl to want. The honour of his fainily was 
threatened; he chafea under the thought; and if ho took un¬ 
soldi erly means of asserting his rights, wo must remcmlier the 
provocation, and not forget those peculiarities of national senti¬ 
ment which lighten the dark colours in which all such resistance 
of authority jDresents itself to European eyes. 
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THE RirAni AllMY—ITS nECLIXi;. 

Evontuully B(jiuliay troops wore sent to garrison Sindh, and 
tho jjrovinee hecanic a part of the Bombay I’rcsi- 
Pcniii dc 7 icy. But it is hard to say how inucli those first 
Jibortivo uttenipts to provide for its defenco snook 
the discipline of the iSij)Hlii Army. For the evil was one to 
which it was difhcailt to «ap])ly a remedy; ami the authorities 
were greatly jierplexed and at variance one with another. Tho 
dishaiulmont of a mutinous ri^giment is, in such a case, the most 
olivious, its it is llie easi(‘st, measure to which Government can 
resort; hut it may often be unjust in itself and dangerous in 
its results. It falls alike on the innocemt and on the guilty. 
It fills the coiiiitry with the materials of which rebellions are 
made, or sends hundreds of our best hghting-men, with all the 
lessons we have taught them, into the enemy’s ranks. To be 
effective, it sliould follow closely on the commission of the 
crime which it is intended to jmnish; but it can rarely be 
accomidished with this essential ])rom])titude, for it is only 
und(?r certain favouring circumsbincc's that an order to reduce 
to ])enury and disgrace a thousand trained soldiers can bo 
carried out Avith sabdy to the Stat(‘. To delay the execution of 
the ])unishmcnt is outwardly to condone the offence. It was 
not strange, tlierefore, that when the 84th Infantry and the 
7th Cavalry of Bengal mutinied on tlio frontier, almost in tho 
presence of tho Sikh Army, there should have been obstinate 
questionings at Head-Quarters as to the expediency of disband¬ 
ment on the spot, or at some safer 2 )lace remote from the scene 
of their crimes. It was the o})inion of I^ord Ellenborough, at 
tho time, that a regiment of Europeans and a troop of European 
artillery should have been summoned with all haste from 
Lodiana to Eiruzi^iir, and that, in jmesence of this force, the 
mutinous cor])s should luive been at once disbanded. But a 
reference, it has been said, Avas iiiade to Government, and 
the mutinous regiments were marclKal doAAUi, unsentenced, to 
Lodiana and IMirath, there to await tho decision of supreme 
authority. Tlie orders given left some discretion with the 
C.Vnnmander-in-Chief. Tho 7th Cavalry had not mutinied in a 
body. The nati\^e officers and nearly two hundred troopers 
Avere true to their Salt. Discijdine might, therefore, be vin¬ 
dicated by ordinary ])roccsses of hiAv Avithout involving tho 
innocent and the guilty alike in one common ruin. But the 
34th, Native officers and Sipahis, Av^ere all tainted ; so, with 
eveiy mark of infiimy, in the jiresence of all the troops, Euro- 
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pean and Native, at Mirath, ilie regiment was ])rolvon np, the 
Dritisli uniform was stripped from the Lacks of the mutineers, 
and the number of the regiment was erased from the Army- 
List.* 

Propinquity to an overawing European force removes the 
chief difficulties which oppose tliemselvcs to the sudden dis¬ 
solution of a Native regiment. But under no other circum¬ 
stances is it to 1)0 counselled. The (juestioii of disbandment, 
therefore, perplexed the Madras authorities even more than 
those of r>engal. To march a regiment, with arms in its hands, 
some hundreds of miles across the country, to receive its ser¬ 
vices, and perhaps to witness its repentance during a period of 
many weeks, all that time concealing the fate that is in store 
for it, and then, having caged it in a safe place, pinioned it, as 
it were, beyond all hope of resistance, to visit it with all the 
terrors of a long-hidden, long-delayed retribution, is altogether 
abhorrent to the generous nature of an English officer. To 
have disbanded, for example, the Gth Madras Cavalry at Jabal- 
])hr would have been cruel and dangerous. To have marched it 
to Arkat in ignorance of its fate, would have been cruel and 
dastardly. To have broken it up at Kampati would have been 
to incur, only in a less degree, the evil of both courses. And 
nothing else appeared ])ossiblc; for it was not to be snjipoBod 
that all those indignant Muhammadans, men with whom revenge 
is a virtue, would have quietly gone down, mounted on good 
horses, and with sharpened sabres at their sides, in full know¬ 
ledge of their destiny, to the disgraceful punishment awaiting 
them. With these considerations before them, it was not 
strange the Madras authorities hesitated to carry out the com- 
ju’ehensive 2 )enalty of disbandment, and tliat, as a choice 
of difficulties, it should have suffered many guilty men to 
escape. 

In this instance. Lord Ellenborough was eager for disband¬ 
ment. lie said that the conduct of the regiment had been 
equally bad in itself and i)erniciouB in its results, for that the 
disturbed state of Bundelkhand rendered it little short of 
mutiny before the ( emy, and it had disconcerted all the 


* Two or three years afterwards the gap was filled up by the raising of a 
new regiment, in no degree better than the old. [It was a rose-water measure 
which inllictod but little real punishment, and failed entirely to stop the 
plague.—G. B. M.] 
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arraii^ementH of liis Government for the general defence of the 
country. Hut it van not his, either on |)riiiciple or in practice, 
to deal harshl}^ witli the errors and delusions of the Native 
Army, and there weie few men living who had a moi'c kindly 
a})preciation of the good qualities of the Si])ahi, or who could 
more readily sym[)athiKO with him. If he did not know pre¬ 
cisely how to deal with a iiiutiny of that Army; if ho could 
not, with accurate calculation of the results, so ap})ortion the 
just measures of leniency and severity as in no case to encourage 
by the one or to exas])erate by the other, he only failed where 
no one had yet su(;coeded, and need not have blushed to tind 
himself mortal, lie often said that a general miitin^^ of the 
Native Army was the only real danger with wdiieli our empire 
in India was threatened; and he believed that the surest means 
of maintaining the fidelity of the Sipahi was by continually 
feeding his passion for military glory. In this he was right. 
But the passion for military glory cannot always be fed without 
injustice, and the evils of conquest may bo greater than its 
gains. He liad much faith, too, in the good efiect of stirring 
addresses, appealing to the imaginations of the soldiery, and in 
the a])plication of donatives ])rom 2 :>tly following good service. 
And, although in working out liis theory he was sometimes 
im})elled to jiractical exju’cssions of it, which caused 2><302)le to 
smile, as in the famous iSomnat rroclaraation, and in the dis¬ 
tribution of the “ favourite mihtais ’’ to the Sipahis 
.weotmoats. battle of Maliaraj pur, there was, doubtless, 

sound philosophy at the bottom of it. But such light as this 
only served to show more clearly the many and great difficulties 
with which the whole question of the Sipahi Army was beset, 
and to convince reflecting minds that, though human folly 
might accelerate the break-down of the whole system, human 
wisdom could not so fence it around with safeguards as to give 
it permanent vitality and strength. 

That the treatment to which the mutinies arising out of the 
annexation of Sindh were subjected by the Government of the 
day was nothing more than a series of expedients is a fact, but 
one which may be recorded without censure. The disbandment 
of one regiment, the punishment of a few ringleaders in others, 
the forgiveness of the rest; the dismissal of an officer or two for 
culjiable mismanagement, and a liberal issue of donatives to all 
who during the preceding year liad either done well, or suffered 
much, in the service of the State, were so many palliatives, 
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Lorn of tlie moment, wTiicli did not toncli the seat of tlio diHcase, 
or contrilmto to the future liealtliy action of the Hyntem. But 
there were circumstances, Loth intrinsic and extrinsic, which 
seemed to forLid, on grounds alike of justice and of policy, the 
ap})lication of more vigorous remedies. The fact, indeed, that 
tlie misconduct of the soldiery liad, in a great measure, Leen the 
direct growth of the injuiues which tliey had sustained at the 
hands of the Government, would have made severity a crime. 
But it was no less certain that leniency was a blunder. If an 
Army once finds that it can dictate to Government the amount 
of its pay, there is an end to the controlling power of the latter. 
What the State ought to have learnt from this lesson was the 
paramount obligation which rested upon it of clearly explaining 
to its troo})s all regulations affecting their pay and allow¬ 
ances, and esiiecially such as entailed upon them any loss of 
privileges antecedently enjoyed. Under any circumstances a 
reduction of pay is a delicate and hazardous operation. Even 
the loyalty of European officers is not always proof against 
such a trial. But the absence of explanation aggravates it, in 
the Sipahi’s eyes, into a breach of faith ; he believes that ho is 
only asserting his rights when he strikes for the restoration of 
that of which ho has been, in his own eyes unjustly, deprived ; 
and the Government then, perplexed in the extreme, has only a 
choice of evils before it, and either on the side of leniency or 
severity is too likely to go lamentably wrong. 
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CIIArTER IV. 

It was fortunate, ]jerlia})H, fur tlio rulerH of that day that Peace 
was hut of short duration, and that the “ passion for military 
glory ” had again something to feed upon. The Sikh Army, 
having risen against its own leaders, was vapouring on the 
hanks of the Satlaj, and threatening to cross the British 
frontier. No war could have heen more welcome to the Sipahi 
than a war with the Sikhs. For they were an insolent and 
minacious ract*, and it was known that they had talked of 
ovcrninning Hindustan, and pouring on to the sack of Delhi 
and the })illage of (,-alcutta. They took the first step, and the 
war cornineiKXMl. 

Whilst the (k)Voinor-(General and the Commander-in-Chief 
were at the head of the Army on the frontier, and 
(\)nspiracy oycB wei'o tumcd towards the scene of that 

sanguinary conflict on the Satlaj, lower down, on 
the hanks of the (Ganges, four hundred miles from Calcutta, an 
incident was occurring, which, in (piiet times, might have made 
itself heard all over the country, hut which, lost in the din of 
battle in that momentous winter, gave only a local sound. 
Discovery was made of an organised attempt to corrupt the 
soldiery in the Lower Provinces. On Christmas-eve the Magis¬ 
trate of Patna received a letter from Major Roweroft, informing 
him that the Munshi of his regiment—the Ist N.I.—was in 
treasonahle correspondence with a rich and influential land- 
owner in the neighbourhood, who had heen tampering with the 
allegiance of the Native officers and Sipahis in the contiguous 
station of Danapiir. 

Of the truth of the story there was no doubt. To what 
dimensions the cons])iracy really extended, and from what 
central point it radiated, is not known, and now never will he 
known. It was a season of considerable popular excitement, 
aggravated in the neighbourhood of Patmi by local causes, and 
eager efforts had been made to prepare the people for revolt. 
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Eeports had been for some time current to tlio efTeci that the 
Britisli (ioverumont purposed to destroy the caKt(5 of the 
Hindus, and to abolish Aluliammadanism by forladdinjj:; tlio initial 
ceremony through which admission is obtained to tlie number 
of tlio Faithful. And to this was added another lie, scarcely 
less alarming, that the Pardali was also to be prolnl)ited, and that 
Muhammadan females of all ranks were to bo compelled to go 
about unveiled. Stories of this kind, it has been ol)servcd, 
however monstrous in tliemselves, are readily believed, if there 
be but only a very little truth to give them currency. The 
truth may be from within or it may be from without. Jt may 
bo direct proof or indirect continuation. It little matters so 
long as there is something which men may see and judge for 
themselves. There had been many exciting causes at this time, 
to rouse the resentments and to stimulate the activities of the 
Maul vis and the Pandits, such as the new law of inheritance 
and the new educational measures; and now the introduction of 
the 'messing s^^stem in the gaols was a patent fact which all 
might understand. It was an incident, moreover, of untoward 
occurrence, that about this time, when designing men were 
eagerly looking out for some false move on the part of the 
Government, the Magistrate of Patna, at the request of the 
Principal of the College, alarmed the inhabitants of the city by 
instituting inquiries enabling him to form something of a census 
of the population, showing their different castes, professions, and 
employments—a movement which was at once declared to bo 
a part of the great scheme of the Government for the forcible 
conversion of the people. 

But it was necessary that the soldiery should be gained over 
by some alarming fiction of especial af)plication to the Sipalii 
himself. Already had indirect agency been set at work for his 
corruption. He found the lie in full leaf in his native village. 
When ho went on furlough, his relatives told him that if he did 
not make a stand for his religion he would soon have to fight 
against his brethren and kinsmen.* When he returned to his 
regiment he found that every one was talking on the same 
subject, and that it w s currently believed that the introduction 
of the messing system into the gaols was to bo followed by its 


* Some of the men of the ].st Regiment told Major Kowrroft that the 
villagers had said, “Our village furnishes 500 men to your Army; Imt if you 
will nut listen to us, wo will send 2000 jawiins (young mcnj to o])po 80 you.*’ 
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iiitrfxlnction into tlio Ai’iny, and that tlio Sipalii was not nnieli 
loiif^er to 1)0 allowed to have uncontrolled dominion over his own 
cookin^-])ot. 

If, then, then? had heen nothini!; more than this, the time 
would hav(‘ ])e(‘n ])ro})itious, and ])h)tterH mitj^lit reasonably have 
thon^lit tliat th(‘ (‘]»j)ortnnity was ri])e. Ihit in that winter of 
J84d~b> a seditions enter[)rise of tliis kind in the I-( 0 wer 
Frovinces was favonre<I hy tlie cireuinstances of the great war 
with the Sikhs, which was drawing Jill the resources of the 
Government to the North-Western frontier. There was a vagtio 
belief that lakhs of Fanjabi lighting-men would soon be streaming 
t)ver the country, and that the English would bo driven into the 
sea. ]\Iany, then, with eager cupidity, bethought themselves of 
gutting th(^ opium godowns of Fatna, where a million and a half 
of Government ])ro})erty lay stored; and all the dangerous 
classes of the city were ri]>e and ready for pillage and for 
slaughter. A rising of the Si})ahis at such a time, or their 
acquiescence' in a rising of the ])eoi)le, might have been fatal to 
the continued supremacy of Government in that part of the 
(iountry. d'he jdotters scarcely ho]>cd to accomplish more than 
the latter of these two means of overthrowing the English. At 
all events, it 'was safer to begin wuth the milder experiment on 
the fidelity of the 8ipahi. 8o delegates wont about in the Lines 
saying that the great King of Dehli had sent a confidential 
agent to give a month’s pay to every Native officer and soldier 
in the regiments in order that if any outbreak should occur in 
their part of the country they should not lift a hand in support 
of the Government. All the landowners, and the cultivators, 
and the townspeople were ready, it was said, to rise; and if the 
soldiery would only remain inactive, the Fritish power might be 
destroyed before it could perpetrate the outrages by which it 
sought to overturn the religions of the country. 

A Janiadar of the 1st Itegiinent heard this story, gravely 
listened to all that was urged by the emissary of sedition, and 
said that he would consider of the matter.* Then he repeated 
all that had happened to his commanding officer, and measures 
were soon taken to test the reality of the plot. There was 
at all events one substantial proof that the stoiy was no fiction. 


* The Jamadar was a Brahman, by name Moti-Misr. He had been pay- 
havildar to Roweroft, when the latter was adjuUint of the regiment, and wa» 
greatly attached to him. 
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There was money counted out for the work of corruption, and 
tied u[) in hags ready for immediate delivery. It was agreed that 
the Jainadar and another officer in Rowcroft’s confidence should 
take tlie money, and matters were soon conveniently arranged so 
as to bring about the disclosure. A detachment of the regiment 
was about to proceed to Gaya; with this went the two faithful 
Jamadars, On the way they met or were overtaken by two 
well-dressed Muhammadans in an ekka, or native wheeled- 
carriage, who gave them the money, saying that others had 
taken it, and that larger supplies wore forthcoming for the same 
purpose. Nothing could stamp the reality of the design more 
surely than this. Men are in earnest when they part with their 
money. 

Another Native officer of the Ist traitorously took the cor¬ 
rupting coin, and a Munshf of the regiment was found to bo 
deeply implicated in the plot. But Roweroft’s opportune 
discovery of the attempt to debauch his men, and the measures 
which ho wisely adopted, rendered the further efforts of the 
conspirators utterly futile and hopeless. The military offenders 
were soon in confinomont; the civil magistrate was tracking 
down the instigators of sedition; and if no great success then 
attended the attempt to bring the necks of the most guilty to 
the gallows, it was sufficient for the public peace that the plot 
was discovered. What the amount of real danger then was it 
is difficult to determine. Two other Native regiments at 
Danapur were tampered with in like manner, but the dis¬ 
covery of the plot in Roweroft’s corps rendered other efforts 
abortive. Many great names were used by the agents of 
sedition, but uppn what authority can only be conjectured. It 
was stated that a royal mandate had come from the King of 
Dehli; that the Rajah of Nipal was ready to send a great 
army sweeping down to the plains; and again it was said that 
the Sikhs were the prime movers of the plot.* All this can be 
only obscurely shadowed on the page of history. But it is 


* The principal actor in the Patna conspiracy was one Khojah Hasan Ali 
Khan. It seems that at the Sonpur Fair, a short time before, he had 
appeared in great state, and received a considerable number of influential 
f>eoplo in his tent, with the object of instilling into them a fear of religious 
conversion, and encouraging their determination to resist. He escaped for 
want of evidence. There was also a wandering bookseller, who, on the plea 
selling Persian volumes to the Munshis of regiments, readily gained 
access to them without exciting suspicion. 

VOL. I. Q 
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certain that a scroll was found, described by a witness as beinp; 
many cubits lon^, on wliich tlio names of some bniidred of 
respectable inhabitants of Patna, Hindus and Muhammadans,. 
Avore attached to a solemn dc^claration binding them to die in 
defence of tlieir religion, and tliat it was honestly believed by 
largo numbers of the educated no less than the ignorant people 
of tliat ])art of the country, that the one cherished object of 
tlui Hritish Government Av^as to reduce all the people of India 
to the no-caste state of the Faringhis. Of the reality of thi& 
belief there is no doubt; so a Proclamation was put forth by 
the Governor of Bengal, declaring that as the British Govern¬ 
ment never had interfered, so the people might be assured that 
it never would interfere in any way with the religions of the 
country. 

The .lamadar and the Munslu of the 1st Begiment, who had 
been seduced into traitorous courses, Avere tried by court-martial,, 
and scMitcnced to deatli, Avitli tlie usual reluctance manifested 
by a tribunal composed only of Native officers.* But it was not 
necessary to strike terr()r into the minds of an army hovering 
on the brink of general mutiny ; so the sentence was not carried 
out. Whatever danger there may have been had passed away.f 
d’ho victories of Hardinge and Gough hud a grand moral effect 
frc)m one end of the country to the other, for it had been 
belioA^ed that the British aax^ re sore pressed, and that their power 
VA^ould 1)0 shaken to the centre by this collision with the Sikhs. 
Victory made all things right again, and for a Avdiile we heard 
untiling more of mutiny or sedition. With intervals of com¬ 
parative repose, distinguished by an occupation of the Sikh 
country, very flattering to the Si])ahi’s pride, and very profitable 
to his purse, the ojierations Avhich resulted in the fall of the- 


* Not long after the discovery of this plot, Major Rowrroft "svas seized with 
t-'evt>rc illness, not without suspicion of poison, and obliged to proceed to 
England. Jaiundar Moti-Misr told him tliat on his return to India, he would, 
doubtless, be able to lay before tlie Major furthtr facts illustrative of the 
(.•xteiit of the coiispimcv. But when liO\> croft rejoined the regiment both 
Moti-Misr and the other faithful Jaiuadar were dead. 

t It is stated in an inten sting paniplilet, published by Mr. Stocqucler, in 
1857, that it was said at Danapiir, after the dibcoA^ery of this conspiracy, that 
although the English hud tlicn escaped, there would be, in 1857, when they 
had ruled a hundred vi ars, such a tonuhha as the country’ had never seen. 
1 can find no trace of this in any contemporary documents, nor have my 
inipuries from olheers who were then at Daiuipur enabled me to confirm the 
truth of the story. 
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Sikh empire then lasted for more than tlireo years. Tlio story 
has been told in the first chapter of this work. The Panjab, 
like Sindh, was turned by a stroke of the ])en into a British 
province, and the same difficulties bristled up in the path of the 
Annexer. The Sipahi, called [to servo in the Pan jab, had no 
longer the privileges of foreign service; and, in sj)ito of the 
lesson taught by the Sindh annexation, ho could not understand 
Avhy the coiifiuest of the country should be inaugurated by the 
rodiiction of his pay. 

And so the regiments in the Panjab at that time, and those 
which were moved across the Satlaj from our 
older provinces, determined to refuse the reductul Mutiny in the 
rates, and to stand out boldly for the higher 
allowances. All the regiments, sulfering or soon to suffer from 
tlie incidence of the reduction, took counsel with each other, 
and 2 )romiscd mutual supj^ort. Delegates from the several corps 
went about from station to station, and letters were exchanged 
between those at a distance. The first manifestation of open 
discontent was at Eawal 2 >indi. There, one morning in Vuly, 
Sir C<.)lin Cam 2 )boll, a soldier of the highest 2 )romise, already 
budding into fame—the “war-bred Sir Colin,” as Naiuer thou 
called him—received the significant intelligence 
that the 22nd llegiment had refused to receive 
their ]»ay. Outwardly, the Sipahis were calm and rcs])Octful.; 
luit tlndr calmness indicated a sense of strength, and (Jamjibell 
felt tliat all the other Native regiments in the l^anjab would 
probably follow their examide. Such a combination at any 
time and in any j^lace would have been dangerous and fdarming.; 
but the 2 ^Gril was greatly aggravated by the jjcculiar circum¬ 
stances of the times. For it had grown uj) in a newly-con¬ 
quered country, swarming with the disbanded fighting-men of 
the old Sikh Army, and it was believed that our discontented 
Sipahis, if they had once broken into rebellion, would have soon 
found their ranks swollen by recruits from the Khalsa soldiery, 
eager to jnofit by the crisis, and again to strike for the recovery 
of their lost dominion. We had just seen the downfall of an 
emjiire precipitated bv the lawlessness of an army, driven 
onward by the imjmlses of its greed; and now it seemed as 
though our own soldiery, having caught the contagion, were 
clamouring for donatives, and that it required very careful 
steering to save us from being wrecked U 2 )on tlie same rock. 

Sir Charles Na 2 )ier had, at that time, just a 2 ) 2 >earcd U 2 )on the 

Q 2 
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stage. Ho had liafiteiicd from Calcutta to Simla to meet the 
Governor-General, wlio was refreshing himself with the cool 
mountain air; and there the news reached him, not that one, 
hut that two regiments at ILiwalpindi had refused to take their 
l^ay, and that tliere was every j)rospcct of four more regiments 
at Waziralnul, and two at the intermediate station of Jhilam, 
following their example. I'hen Dalhousio and Napier took 
counsel together, with some of their staff-officers, and it was 
debated whether it would not bo wise to strike a vigorous blow 
at the incipient mutiny by disbanding the regiments which 
had already refused to accept their pay. To this course, pro¬ 
posed by Colonel Benson, an old officer of the Company’s service, 
hold in deserved regard by many successive Governors-General, 
Napier resolutely objected, and Dalhousie concurred with the 
Chief. Hoping for the best, but still prepared for the worst, 
the old soldier instructed Campbell to point out to the recusant 
nigiments the folly and wickedness of their course ; but he 
wrote privately to him that in the event of their obduracy, he 
and other commanding officers must bring the power of the 
European regiments in the Banjab to bear upon the coercion of 
the mutinous Sipaliis. But before these letters arrived, Camp- 
])ell had tided over the difficulty. “ The combination amongst 
the men of the 13th and 22nd liegiments,” he wrote to Napier, 
on the 2Gth of July, “gave way to fear on the 18th, the day 
before your proscription for bringing them to their senses was 
despatched from Simla.” The fact is that, at that time, they 
were not ready; they were not strong enough for the resistance 
of authority; and they were not prepared to be the protomartyrs 
in such a cause. There was a European regiment at Rawalpindi ; 
tliere were European regiments at other stations not far removed ; 
and so it was held to be a wiser course to wait until the new 
regiments should arrive from the older provinces and unite with 
them in the dangerous work of military rebellion. 

That these regiments were prepared to resist was 'soon too 
apparent. From Simla, Napier proceeded on a tour of inspection 
to the principal military stations in the Northern Provinces of 
India; and at Delhi he found unmistakable signs of a confedera¬ 
tion of many regiments determined not to serve in the Panjab 
except on the higher pay. One regiment there, warned for 
service beyond the Satlaj, declared its intention not to march; 
but it was conciliated by a liberal grant of furloughs, which 
had before been withheld; and it went on to its destination. 
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Napior beliuvecl that the spirit of disaifoctioii was wido-sproad. 
Ho had heard ominous reports of twonty-four regiments pre¬ 
pared to strike, and Avhen he entered the Pan jab, ho was not 
surprised to find that mutiny was there only in a state of sus¬ 
pended activity, and that at any moment it might burst out, 
all the more furioir^ly for this temporary su]>i)rossion. 

At Wazirabad it soon openly manifested itself. In command 
of that station was one of tlie best soldiers of the Company’s 
service. At an early age John TTcarscy liad earned a name in 
History, as one of the heroes of Sitabaldi, and thirty years of 
subsequent service had thoroughly ripened his experience, so 
that at this time he had perhaps as largo a knowledge of the 
Sipahi, of his temper, of his habits, of his language, as any 
officer in tlio Native Army. With this large knowledge dwelt 
also in him a large sympathy. It commonly happened in those 
days that the man who best knew the Sii)ahi best loved him ; 
and llearsey, who had seen how good a soldier he could bo 
before the enemy, respected his good qualities, and looked 
leniently on his bad. He believed that, with good management, 
a Sipahi regiment might bo kept, under almost any circum¬ 
stances, in the right temper, and he had great faith in the magic 
efficacy of a good speech. When, therefore, one of the regiments 
at Wazirabad openly refused its pay, Hoarsey drew up the men 
on parade, and addressed them in language so touching, so 
forcible, and so much to the jjoint, that many hung down their 
heads, ashamed of what they had done, and some even shed 
tears of penitence. The pay was then offered to them again. 
The first four men who refused were tried at once, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour. The whole brigade was 
then turned out to sec the sentence carried into effect. There 
were four Native regiments at Wazirabad ; but there was also 
a Eegiment of the Line and detachments of European Artillery, 
Horse and Foot. In the presence of this force, the convicted 
Sipahis were manacled as felons and sent off to work on the 
roads. After this, there were no more refusals; the men took 
their pay and did their work. 

Blit discipline had not yet been fully vindicated. Three 
ringleaders, who had been known to go from company to com- 
pany, instigating and fomenting rebellion, wore tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. But 
Napier, who regarded in a far stronger light both the enormity 
of the offence and the magnitude of the danger, ordered a 
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revision of the sentence, and death was recorded against the 
culprits; and against two others who were tried for tlie same 
^)llcnce Ly the sanio (Vairt.* Then justice was satisfied, and 
mercy miglit stretch fortli its hand. Tlie sentence was com¬ 
muted to transportation for life. “ In eternal exile,” said Napier, 
in liis general order to the troops, “ they will 
expiate their crimes. For ever se]>arated from 
tlieir country and their relations, in a strange 
land beyond the seas, they wdll linger out their miserable lives, 
it is a eliango, but I do not consider it an amelioration of their 
punishment. They will remain living examples of the miserable 
fate which awaits traitors to their colours.” 

Hut the spirit of disahection was not suppressed, though 
locally for a time it was subdued. It was declared that the 
P<ist-ollice nimiers laboured under the weight of the Sii^ihis’ 
hdters, which were then passing from cantonment to canton¬ 
ment; but a large number of these letters were seized and 
examined, and tliey were found to contain nothing on the 
su))je(d of tlie allowances.f Napier, liowever, anticijiated a 
tfrisis, and was ])re])ared for it. [leaking post at Peshawar, the 
exti’eiiu‘st corner of oin* new Panjab territory, where was a 
strong FurojK'an force, he believed that he would ere long be 
compelh‘d to swee^p down with the English regiinents, picking 
u]> reinforcements as ho went from station to station, and to 
crush a general rising of the Sipahi troojis. And soon it 
ap])oared to him that the crisis had come. The GGth Pegiment 
broke into mutiny at Govindgarh. Bursting out, on parade, 
with vehement shouts of disapprobation, they attempted to 
seize the gates of the Fort, so as to cut olf all communication 
with tlie loyal troops outside the walls. There was no European 
regiment at (iovindgarh, but the 1st Native Cavalry, under 
Bradford, were faithful among the faithless, and, aided by the 
cool courage of Macdonald of the GGth, they made good their 
entrance through the gate.J The Fort was saved. The European 

* Sir Charles Napier, in liis Iiuliau Misgovernment, says that four were 
tried at first, and one afterwards; l)ut the fact is as stated in the text. 

t Sir Henry Lawrence, in Calcutta Jlevicw, vol. xxii. The statement is 
made on the authiirity of Major W. Mayne, President of the Govindgarh 
Court of Enquiry. 

X An opportune blow from !Macdunald s sword appears to have caused the 
gate to bo opened. See statement published by >Sir H. Lawrence in Calcutta 
Kcvieiv, vol. xxii. 
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officers were saved. And tlio gnilfcy regiment was doomed to a 
moral death. The CGtli was struck out of the Army List. Tlio 
men were disbanded in a body, and tlieir colours given to a 
corps of (Jurklias, from the hill-tracts of Nipal, who were known 
to bo good soldiers, with no Bralimanical daintiness about tliem, 
and a general fidelity to their Salt. 

“ When the GGth was disbanded,” says Sir Charles Napier, 

the mutiny ceased entirely. Why? The Brahmans saw that 
the Gurkhas, anotlier race, could be brought into the ranks of 
the Com})any’s Ai'jiiy—a race dreaded, as more warlike than 
their own. Their religious combination was by tliat one stroke 
rendered abortiv(‘.” But, far other causes than this helped to 
subdue the s}>irit of disaffiection which was then ri[)ening in 
the ranjab. The Si]);ihis li.ul struck for higher allowances than 
those which had Ix'cn granted to them by the strict letter of 
the Kegulations ; but Na})ier thought, that however unsoldierly, 
however culpable tlieir conduct might be, some grounds of 
dissatisfaction existed. The change, which the fcSiiiahis re¬ 
sented, was declared l)y the Chief to be “ impolitic and unjust” ; 
and, pending a reference to Government, orders v^ero issued for 
the payment of compensation to the troops, on a higher scale 
than that sanctioned by the latest regulations.* ** 

* The bare statement in tlie text will sutliee fur tli(‘ general reader, l)ut 
not, porliaps, for the j)i’ofes.sional one. It may he stated, therefore, that it had 
been ior many years the rule of the Indian Government, whenev(‘r the prices 
-of the common articles of eonsumpiiou used l)y the Native soldiery exceeded 
a certain fixed price, to grant them compcmsalion proportionate to the ad¬ 
ditional cost of supplies. This hoiiiity sc(nns first to have been bestowed in 
the year 1821 on the Native troops serving in the Western Provinces, and 
was limited to the single article of attah, or Hour. Whenever attah was 
selling at less tliaii fifteen sirs (or thirty pounds) the rupee, a proportionate 
•compensation was granted. But, subsetpieiitly, in 1811, the appliciition of 
this order was extended by Lord Ellenhorougli, and compcnsiition also was 
granted to the Native troops serving in Sindh, wlieii certain minor articles 
of consumption were selling at a high price. In tlio following year a new 
•order relative to this same subject of compensation-money was issued by 
Ijord Hardinge, who bad by this time succeeded to the government. Instead 
of grunting a separate inoney-comi>ensatiori for each jiarticular high-priced 
article of consumption, rU the several articles were massed, and some being 
cheaper than elsewhere, a general average was struck. It was then officially 
announced that thenceforth compensation would be granted to the Hipahi j 

** whenever the price of provisions, forming tlie Native soldier’s diet, should 
exc^ied 3 rupees and 8 annas, the aggregate of the rates for the several articles 
laid down in the Genenil Orders of the 26th of February, 1844.’* Wiienever, 
in oilier words, tlio Sipahi was unable to obtain his daily rations at a cost of 
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Then arose that momorahlo conflict hctwecn Napier and 
Dalhoiisie, which ended in the resignation by the 
former of an oflice which many had predicted that 
he could not long continue to hold. Both were 
men of imj>oriou8 temper, and a collision between them was, 
from the first, clearly foreseen. When the Military Chief took 
upon himself to readjust the allowances of the troops in the 
Panjab, the Civil Covcrnor was at sea beyond the reach of an 
official reference. He returned to find what had been done, and 
he resented such an encroachment upon the prerogative of the 
Government. Napier had justified the exercise of an authority 
not constitutionally belonging to his office, by the assertion 
that the dang(^r was pressing, and that action, in such an 
emergency, did not admit delay. Dalhousie denied the 
premises; he insisted that there had been no danger. “ I 
(uinnot sufficiently express,” he wrote, in an elaborate Minute 
on Napier’s procecnlings, “the astonishment with which I read, 
on the 2()th of May, the intimation then made to the Govern¬ 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief, that in the month of Januaiy 
last a mutinous spirit })ervaded the army in the Panjab, and 
that insubordination had risen so high and S 2 :)read so wide, as 
to impress his Excellency with the belief that the Government 
of the country was placed at that time in a position of ‘ great 
])eril.’ I have carefully weighed the statements which his 
Excellency has advanced. I have examined anew the records 
that bear on the state of public affairs at that period, and I 
have well reflected upon all that has passed. While I do not 
seek to question in any way the sincerit}^ of the convictions by 
which Sir Charles Na})icr has been led to declare that the army 
was in mutiny and the empire in danger, I, on my part, am 
bound to say that my examination and reflection have not lessened 
in any degree the incredulity with which I first read the 
statements to which I have referred.” “ There is no justi¬ 
fication,” continued his Lordship, “ for the cry that India was 
in danger. Free from all threat of hostilities from without, 


3 nipees 8 annas a month (which cost was ctilculated in accordance with the 
aggregate fixed rates of the prices of provisions, beyond wliich compensation, 
under the old regulations, was gmiitcu for each article), tlie excess was to be 
defrayed by the Goyemment. TJie regulation of 1845 was not so favourable 
to the troops as that of 1844, and Sir Charles Napier, believing that the 
application of the former rule to the troops in the Panjab was a mistake, 
directed the regulation of 1844 again to be brought into force. 
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and secure, through the submission of its new subjects, from 
insurrection within, the safety of India has never for one 
moment been imperilled by the partial insubordination in the 
ranks of its army. I have confronted the assertions of the 
Commander-in-Ghief on this head with undisputed facts, and 
with the anthorit}' of recorded documents, and my convictions 
strengthened by the information which the Government 
commands, I desire to record my entire dissent from the 
statement that the army has been in mutiny, and the empire in 
danger.” 

This was, doubtless, the popular view of the matter; and it 
was readily accepted at the time. What amount of danger 
really existed was never known, and now never will be known. 
Whatever it may have been, it was tided over; and the 
quietude that followed this temporary explosion seemed to 
warrant the confidence which the Governor-General had ex¬ 
pressed. But Napier held to his opinion with as much tenacity 
as Dalhousie. Nothing could shake the belief of the old soldier 
that the exceptional course he had adoj)ted was justified by 
the exceptional circumstances of the times. Still he knew the 
duty of obedience; he knew that in a conflict between two 
authorities the lower must yield to the higher, and that ho had 
no right to complain if the latter assorted the power vested in 
him by the Law. “ And I do not complain,” he emphatically 
added. But strong in his conviction of right, and master of 
himself, though not of the situation, ho felt that ho could 
retire with dignity from a position which he could not hold 
with profit to the State. And he did retire. On the 22nd of 
May, he addressed a letter to the Horse-Guards, requesting that 
the Duke of Wellington would obtain her gracious Majesty’s 
permission for him to resign the chief command of the Indian 
Army. “ And the more so,” he added, “ as being now nearly 
seventy years of age—during the last ten years of which I have 
gone through considerable fatigue of body and mind, especially 
during the last year—my health requires that relief from 
climate and business which public service in India does not 
admit.” 

But there is no blame, in such a case, to be recorded against 
the Governor-General. When an old and distinguished soldier 
—a warrior of high repute, and a man of consummate ability— 
deliberately declares that he regards the system under which 
he has been called upon to command an army as a system at 
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oTico faulty and dangerous; tliat lie conceives tlio power of the 
eiidl magistrate to ])e so aLsolute tliat the arm of the chief 
soldier is paralysed ; and that, so enervated and emasculated by 
restrietionK iinjiosod upon him l)y law, lie cannot wield the 
sword witli honour to liimself or advantage to the State, and 
tliat, therefore, he desires to lay it down, ho utters words 
wliich, whetlier die be right or wrong in his estimate of what 
ought to bo the just balance between the civil and the military 
power, are lionest, manly, dignified words, and ought every¬ 
where to be received with res})ect. Few men had a better 
riglit than Sir Cliarles Na])ier to criticise an Act of Parliament. 
He had a right to think that the law was a bad law; and ho 
had a right to say that it was bad. Put the law, whether good 
or bad, was not made by Ijord Dalliousie, but liy the British 
Parliaimmt. It Avas Dalhousie’s business to administer that 
law, and to maintain the autliority A^csted in him by the 
Imperial Legislature. Of this Napier had no right to complain, 
and he declared th.at h(^ did not com])lain. But the contest was 
on (W('ry acu'ount an unseemly and an unfortunate one. It Avas 
another luid a cuilmiiiating instance of that exc(‘ssivo central¬ 
isation Avhicli Aveakened the authority and degraded the character 
ol* tlie military arm, and taught the soldiery tliat the greatest 
<*hief Avhom Fiiglaiid could send them Avas as much a subaltern 
ot the ciA’il goAau’nor as the youngest ensign on the Army List. 

And it taught even more than this. It taught thinking 
men, not for the first time, that CA^eii the chief members of the 
(iovernnumt Avere at Avar among themsel\^cs, and the lesson, 
shook their faith in the stability of a poAvor thus disunited, 
thus incoherc'iit. “I am now sixty years of ago,” wrote an 
intelligent native official to Sir George Clerk. “ I haA^e heard 
three sayings repeated by Aviso men, and I inyself have also 
found out, Irom my uA\"n experience, that the sovereignty of 
the British (Government Avill not be overthrown save by the 
occurrence of three objectionable circumstances.” And the fi.rst 
of these circumstances he thus stated : “ Formerly the high, 
dignified Siihibs had no enmity among themselves, or at least 
the people ot India never came to know that they had enmity. 
Now enmity exists among them, and it is as well seen as the 
^un at noonday that they calumniate and bear malice against 
each other.” * Such conflicts of authority are keenly watched and 


* MS. CorroispoiRlciicc, translated from the Persian, 
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volubly dibcusscd; and a significance is attadicd to tlieni out of 
all proportion to tlio inii>ortance with which amongst us like 
contentions are invested. The natives of India know that wo 
are few ; but tliey feel that union makes us many. Seen to ))e 
at discord among ourselves, wo shrivel into our true ])ro- 
portions, and it is believed that our power is beginning to 
crumble and decay. 

During the administration of Lord Ellenborough there had 
been disunion among the higher authorities, arising out of 
nearly similar causes. 'The unauthorised promises given by 
the (Jomniander-in-C/hief to the Native troops ])roceeding to 
►Sindh had stirred the resentment of the Governor'Cleneral, and 
his grave displeasure was excited by the zealous indiscretions 
of the Madras Government. lUit he had studiously veiled 
from the public eye the differences that had arisen. There was 
nothing to wJiicli ho was more kceidy alive than to the 
necessity, especially in troubled times, of maintaining a show of 
union iim\ co-operation in the high places of Government. It 
was his hard fate at last to be compelled, by the fiat of a 
liigher j)Ower, to exhibit to the people of India, in his own 
person, the very spectacle which ho had striven to conceal from 
them, and to declare, trumpet-tongued, that the English were 
vehemently contending among themselves. But so long as 
he exercised the supreme control ho was careful not to reveal 
the h'cal dissensions of the Government, lest ho should weaken 
the authority it was so essential to uphold ; and little even is 
now known of the strife that raged at the time, when the 
great difficulty of garrisoning Sindh was filling the minds of 
the rulers of the land. But the strife between Dalhousie and 
Napier was proclaimed, aliuost as it wore by beat of drum, in 
all the Lines and Bazaars of the country; and all men know 
that the English, who used so to cling to one another, that it 
seemed that they thought with one strong brain and struck 
with^ one strong arm, were now wasting their vigour by 
warring among themselves, and in their disunion ceasing to 
be formidable. 

This was apparent ^ o all men’s eyes; but the Sipahi had his 
own particular lesson to learn, and did not neglect it. How 
it happened that the bitter experience which the English 
Government had gained, on the annexation of Sindh, made 
no impression upon the minds of those whose duty it was 
to provide against the recurrence of similar disasters, it is 
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impossible to explain. All wo know is, that five years after a 
misunderstanding between the Government and the Army 
with respect to the rates of pay and allowance to be disbursed 
to the Sif)Hhi, in a newly-acquired country, had driven into 
mutiny a large number of Native regiments, and greatly per¬ 
plexed the rulers of the day, a similar conjuncture arose, and 
there was a similar misunderstanding, with similar results.^ 
The Sipiihi had not learnt to reconcile himself to the British 
theory of Annexation, and so he resented it in the Panjab as 
ho had before resented it in Sindh. In the latter country the 
excitement was far greater, and the danger more serious, than 
in the former; but in both there was an outburst on the one 
side, and a concession on the other. That was given to the 
mutinous soldier, not without loss of character by Government, 
which might before have been given to the loyal one with 
befitting dignity and grace. When the emergency arises, it is 
hard to say whether there bo greater evil in concession or in 
resistance. Napier thought the one thing, Dalhousie thought 
the othiu*; and each had strong argument on his side. But 
both must have bitterly regretted that the contingency was 
ever suffered to arise, that no one in authority, warned by tho^ 
lessons of the Past, had learnt to look at the consequences of 
Annexation with a Sipahi's eyes, and anticipated, by small 
concessions, the not irrational expectations which, at a later 
stage developing into demands, had all the force and signifi¬ 
cance of mutiny. Had this been done; had the Sipahi been 


* ThiH uncertainty with respect to tlie pay and allowances of different 
branches and different ranks of the Indian Army was emphatically com¬ 
mented upon by Sir Henry Lawrence in an article bearing his name in the 
Calcutta Ktview: “ Of all tho wants of the Anny, perhaps the greatest want 
is a simple pay-code, unmistakably showing the pay of every rank, in each 
branch, under all circumstances. At present there are not three officers in 
the Bengal Army who could, with certainty, tell wliat they and the people 
under them are entitled to in every position in which they are liable to be 
placed. The Audit-office seldom affords help. It is considered an enemy 
ready to take advantage of difficulties, not an umpire between man and man. 
During the last thirty years I have seen much hardship on officers in matters 
of accounts, and of the several instances of discontent that I have witnessed 
in the Native Army, all were more or less connected with pay, and in almost 
every instance tho men only asked for wdiat they were by existing rules 
entitled to. Half a sheet of paper ought to show every soldier his rate of 
pay, by sea, by land, on leave, on the staff', in hospital, on duty, &c. There 
ought to bo no doubt on the matter. At present there is great doubt, 
though there are volumes of Pay and Audit Regulations.’* 
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told that in consideration of increased distance from home, and 
other circumstances rendering service in Sindh and the Panjab 
more irksome to him than in our older provinces, certain 
especial advantages would be conferred upon him—advantages 
which might have been bestowed at small cost to the State — 
he would have received the boon with gratitude, and applauded 
tlie justice of his masters; but after he had struck for it, ho 
saw not their justice, but their fear, in the concession, and he 
hugged the feeling of power, which lessons such as these could 
not fail to engender. 
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Af i ku this, there was again a season of quiet. The remaining 
years of Lord Dalhonsio’s administration passed away without 
any further military outbreaks to disturb his rooted conviction 
of the fidelity of the Sipahi. There were not wanting those wdio 
declart^d that there was an ineradicable taint in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Bengal Army, that it was rotten to the very core. 
But tlie angry controversies which arose—the solemn warnings 
on the one side, and the indignant denials on the other— 
proved nothing more than that among men entitled to 8Y)eak 
with authority on the subject there W'Cre vast diversities of 
opinion. Much of this was attributed to class prejudices and 
})rofcssional jealousies. One voice, very loud and very earnest, 
]>ealing from the West, sustained for years a continual remon¬ 
strance against the laxities of the Bengal system. But Bengal 
resented the outrage. A genuine man, above all pettiness, 
dulin Jacob, was declared to be the exponent only of small 
Bresidential envyings and heart-burnings. The voice of 
Truth was proclaimed to be the voice of Bombay. And 
wdien ofheors of the Bengal Army wrote, as some did most 
wu'sely, of the evil symptoms which were‘manifesting them¬ 
selves, and of the dangers which a]q)eared to be looming 
in the distance, they were denounced as defilers of their 
own nest, and as feeble-minded alarmists, to whose utterances 
no heed should bo given. There was a general unwilling¬ 
ness to believe in the decay of discij^line throughout one 
of the finest armies of the world; and in the absence of 
any outward signs of mischief, w^e willingly consented not 
to look beneath the surface for the virus of undeveloped 
disease. 

There is nothing that is strange, and little that is blamable 
in this. The Bengal Sipahi had evinced signs of a froward, 
petulant nature, and lie had, on several occasions, broken out 
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after a fapliion which, viewed by European military eyes, is 
criminality of the deepest dye. But these aberrations were 
merely a few dark spots upon a century of good service. It 
was not right tliat rare exceptions of this kind should cancel in 
our minds all the noble acts of fidelity which were chronicled 
in the history of our Empire. Nor was it to be forgotten that, 
in most instances, the criminality of the Sipahi had been the 
direct growth of some mismanagement on tlie part eitlier of tho 
officers whom ho followed or tho Government which he served. 
To have looked with suspicion on tho Sipahi, because from 
time to time some component parts of our Army had done tliat 
which tho Armies of every Native State had done with their 
whole accumulated strength, would have been equally unwise 
and unjust. For although it might be said that tho examples 
which those Natives States afforded ought to have taught ns 
to beware of tho destroying power of a lawless soldiery, the 
English were justified in believing that there were special 
reasons why their own mercenaries should not tread in tlie 
footstej)8 of the Maratlia and Sikh Armies. They did not 
believe in the love of tlie Sipahi; but they believed in his 
fidelity to his Pay. 

Whilst it was natural, and indeed commendable, that tho 
remembrance of all tho good service which tho 
Native soldiery had done for their l^lnglish 
masters, should liave sustained our confidence in 
them as a body, there was nothing in tho individual character 
of the Sipahi to subvert it. Even his outbreaks of rebellion 
had recently partaken more of tho naughtiness of the child than 
of the stern resolution of manhood. lie had evinced a dis¬ 
position, indeed, rather to injure himself than to injure others ; 
and it was not easy for those who knew him to believe that ho 
was capable of any violent and sanguinary excesses. His 
character was made up of inconsistencies, but the weaker and 
loss dangerous qualities appeared to have the prei)onderance ; 
and though wo knew that they made him a very difficult 
person to manage, we did not think that they made him a 
dangerous one. Frr u the time when, in the very infancy of 
the Sipahi Army, a Madras soldier cut down Mr. Haliburton,. 
and was immediately put to deatli by his own comrades, to the 
day when Colin Mackenzie was well-nigh butcliercd at Bolaram 
by troopers of his own brigade, there had been over and anon 
some murderous incidents to disfigure the Military History of 
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our Indian Empire.* But outrages of this kind are common to 
all armies; and there was no reason to regard them in any 
other light than that of exceptional aberrations. It was not to 
be said that the Sipahi was a ruffian because he had done 
some ruffianly deeds. 

Ho was, indeed, altogether a paradox. He was made up of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. In his character, qualities 
so adverse as to be apparently irreconcilable with each other 
met together and embraced. He was simple and yet designing; 
credulous and easily deceived by others, and yet obstinately 
tenacious of his own inbred convictions; now docile as a child, 
and now hard and immovable in the stubbornness of his man¬ 
hood. Abstemious and yet self-indulgent, calm and yet im¬ 
petuous, gentle and yet cruel, he was indolent even to languor 
in his daily life, and yet capable of being roused to acts of the 
most desperate energy. kSoinetimes sportive, and sometimes 
sullen, he was easily elevated and easily depressed ; but he was 
for the most part of a cheerful nature, and if you came suddenly 
upon him in the Lines you were more likely to see him with a 
broad grin upon liis face than with any expression of moroseness 
or discontent. But light-hearted as was his general tempera¬ 
ment, ho would sometimes brood over imaginary wrongs, and 
when a delusion once entered his soul it clung to it with the 
subtle malevolence of an ineradicable poison. 

And this, as wo now understand the matter, was the most 
dangerous feature of his character. For his gentler, more genial 
qualities sparkled upon the surface and were readily appreciated, 
whilst all the harsher and more forbidding traits lay dark and 
disguised, and were not discernible in our ordinary intercourse 
with him. There was outwardly, indeed, very much to rivet 
the confidence of the Eiiroi^ean officer, and very little to disturb 
it. It is true that if we reasoned about it, it did not seem to be 
altogether reasonable to expect from the Sipahi any strong 
affection for the alien officer who had usurped all the high places 
of the Army, and who kept him down in the dead level of the 
dust. But Englishmen never reason about their position in the 
midst of a community of strangers; they take their popularity 
for granted, and look for homage as a thing of course. And that 


♦ See Williams’s Bengal Army and Mackenzie s Narrative of the Mutiny 
at BoUrara -, compare also sectiou on the Sipahi Army in Sutherland’s Sketches 
of the Native States of Indio. 
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lioma^e wos yielded to the British officer, not for his own sake, 
for the Sipahi hated his colour and his creed, his unclean ways, 
and his domineering manners; but because ho was an embodi¬ 
ment of Success. It was one of the many inconsistencies of 
which 1 have spoken, that though boastful and vainglorious 
beyond all example, the Native soldier of India inwardly 
acknowledged that he owed to the English officer the aliment 
which fed his })as8ion for glory and sustained his military j)ride. 
This, indeed, was the link that bound class to class, and resisted 
the dissolving power of many adverse influences. It was this 
that moved the JSipahi to light up the tomb of his old command¬ 
ing officer; it was this that moved the veteran to salute the 
picture of the General under whom ho had fought. But there 
was a show also of other and gentler feelings, and there were 
instances of strong personal attachment, of unsurpassed fidelity 
and devotion, manifested in acts of charity and love. You might 
see the Sipahi of many fights, watchful and tender as a woman, 
beside the sick-bed of the English officer, or playing with the 
pale-faced children beneath the verandah of his captain’s 
bungalow. There was not an English gentlewoman in the 
country who did not feel measureless security in the thought 
that a guard of Sipahis watched her house, or who would not 
have travelled, under such an escort, across the whole length 
and breadth of the land. What was lurking beneath the fair 
surface we knew not. We saw only the softer side of the 
Sipahi’s nature ; and there was nothing to make us believe that 
there was danger in the confidence which we reposed in those 
outward signs of attachment to our rule. 

But whilst cherishing this not unreasonable confidence in 
the general good character of the Sipahi, the British 
Government might still have suffered some doubts tbe^Btcm 
and misgivings to arise when they looked into the ^ 
details of the System. They might, it has been urged, have be¬ 
lieved in the soundness of the whole, but admitted the defective¬ 
ness of parts, and addressed themselves earnestly and deliberately 
to the details of the great work of Army Keform. Instead of 
boasting that the condition of the Native soldier left nothing to 
be desired. Lord Dalhousie, it is said, ought to have looked 
beneath the surface, to have probed all the vices of the existing 
system, and to have striven with all his might to eradicate them. 
Information was not wanting. “ Officers of experience ” were at 
all times ready to tell him what it behoved him to do. But in 

VOL. I. R 
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tlio multitude of counsellors there was inextricable confusion. 
As with the wlnde, so with tlie parts. The forty years’ 
experience of one ^re 3 d)eard belied the forty years’ experience 
of another. And when the responsible ruler had been alnnjst 
persuaded to see a blot and to ])roinise to erase it, another 
adviser came, straightway declared it to be a beauty, and 
b(‘sought liiin to leave it as it was. Thus distracted by tlie con¬ 
victing judgments of the best military critics, Dalhousie did, as 
(dliers liad done betbre him; he admitted that if he had then for 
the tirst time to construct a Native Army it would in some 
2 -cspects diticr from tliat which he saw before him, the growth 
not of systems and theories but of circumstances ; but that as it 
had grown up, so on the whole it was bettor to leave it, as 
(change is sometimes dangerous, and almost always misunder¬ 
stood. 

That, indeed, there was no more difficult question to under¬ 
stand than that of the Sipalii Army, was a fact which must have 
be<Mi continually forced upon the mind of the Governor-General, 
by the discordant o]unions which were pronounced on points 
vitally alfecting its lidelity and efficiency. Even on the great 
Caste question of Caste, men differed. Some said it was 
cU'sirable that Native regiments should be composed 
maiidy of high-caste men; because in such men were combined 
many of the best qualities, moral and pliysical, which contribute 
to the formation of an accomplished soldier. The high-caste 
man had a bolder spirit, a purer professional pride, a finer frame, 
and a more military bearing, than his countrymen of lower social 
Other authorities contended that the Native soldier}^ 
};^\ould be enlisted indiscriminately, that no account should be 
taken of Caste distinctions, and that the smaller the proportion 
of Brahmans and Kajputs in the service the better for the disci- 
]>line of the Army. Comparisons were drawn between the 
Bengal and the Bombay Armies. There was a strong and not 
unnatural prejudice in favour of the Bengal Sip4hi; for he was 
a fine, noble-looking fellow, and in comparison with his 
comrades from the Southern and Western Presidencies, was said 
to be quite a gentleman ; but there were those who alleged that 
he was more a gentleman than a soldier ; and it was urged that 
the normal state of the Bengal Army was Mutiny, because in an 
Army so constituted caste was ever stronger than discipline ; 
and the social institutions of the Sipahi domineered over the 
necessities of the State. 
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It was coiiteiulecl, for this reason, that tlio Bengal Army 
required a larger infusion of low-casto men. But it was alh'ged, 
on the otlier hand, that this very mixture of castes tended to 
destroy the diHei})lino of which it was proposed to make it the 
preservative ; for that military rank was held to he nothing in 
eom pari sou with Bralimanical Elevation, and that the Si paid 
was often the “ master of the ofHcer.” ^ To this it was replied 
that the presumption of Caste was favoured and fostered by the 
weakness and indulgence of the olHcers of tlie Bengal Army ; 
that, in the armies of Madras and Bombay, Caste had found its 
level ; that it had neither been antagonistic to good service, nor 
injurious to internal discipline; that liigh-caste men in those 
armies did cheerfully what they refused to do in Bengal, and 
that low-caste native officers met with all the respect from 
their social superiors duo to their superior military rank. It 
was asserted, indeed, that Brahmanism was arrogant and exact¬ 
ing in Bengal, because it saw that it could play upon the 
fears of the English officers. To this it was re])lied, that disre¬ 
gard caste as wo might, we could never induce the natives to 
disregard it. And then again the rejoinder was, that in the 
other Presidencies we had taught them to disregard it, why, 
then, might not the same lesson bo taught in Bengal ? TJie 
answer to this was, that men will often do in other countries 
what they cannot bo persuaded to do in their own ; that high- 
caste Hindustanis enlisting into the Bombay or Madras Armies 
were, to a groat extent, cut olf from the brotherhood, that they 
were greatly outnumbered in their several regiments, that it 
was convenient to conform to the custom of the country, and 
that what he did in a foreign country amongst strangers was 
little known at home. In a word, when he took service in the 
Bombay Army, he did what was done in Bombay; just as 
among ourselves, men who, fearful of losing caste, would on no 
-account be seen to enter a London hell, think nothing of spend¬ 
ing whole days in the gambling-rooms of Homburg or Baden- 
Baden. 

Of a kindred nature was the question hotly discussed, whether 
it were wiser to compose each regiment of men of the same race, 

I cannot conceive the possibility of maintainiug di8cii)line in a corps 
'where a low-caste non-commissioned officer will, when he meets off duty a 
Brahman Sipahi, crouch down to him with his forehead on the ground. I 
have seen this done. The Sipalii thus treated is the master of the officer.”— 
JEvidence of Major-Oeneral Birch, 

n 2 
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or to mix up different races in the same corps. On the one hand, 

. it was alleged that the fusion of different nation- 

ationaiities. g tendency to keep internal combina¬ 

tions in chock; but that if men of one tribe were formed into* 
separate regiments; if we had Patan regiments and Gurkha 
regiments, Sikh regiments and Maratha regiments, facilities 
for mutinous combinations would be greatly increased. On 
the other hand, it was contended that the fusion of different 
tribes and castes in tlio several regiments encouraged external 
combinations by imparting common interests to the whole 
Army; that if safety were to be sought in the antagonism of 
nationalities, it was more likely to be attained by keeping them 
apart than by fusing them into a heterogeneous mass; that it 
was easier to kec]) one regiment from following the example 
of another composed of different materials, raised and stationed 
in a different part of the country, than to keep one half of a 
regiment from following the example of the other; easier to 
make men fight against those whom they had never seen, than 
against those with whom they had long lived, if not in brother¬ 
hood of caste, at least in brotherhood of service. 

Again, men discussed, with reference to this question of 
lotaUmi combination, the relative advantages and dis- 
benerai advantages of localisation and distribution. 

Service, Whilst Bome contended that the different Sipahi 

regiments should serve respectively only in certain parts 
of the countiy, except under any peculiar exigencies of war 
—in other words, that they should bo assimilated as much 
as possible to a sort of local militia—others were in favour 
of the existing system, under which there were periodical 
reliefs, and regiments marched from one station to another, 
often many hundreds of miles apart. On the one hand, it was 
argued that there was much danger in the local influence 
which would be acquired by men long resident in the same 
place, and that intrigues and plots, rendered perilous by the 
fusion of the civil and military classes, might result from this 
localisation; and, on the other, it was urged that it was far 
more dangerous to suffer the Sipahi regiments to become 
extensively acquainted with each other, for the men to form 
friendships, and therefore to have correspondents in other corps, 
and thus to afford them the means, in times of excitement, of 
forming extensive combinations, and spreading, as it were, a 
network of conspiracy over the whole face of the country. Thus„ 
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again, men of wisdom and experience neutralised one another’s 
judgments, and from amongst so many conflicting opinions it 
was impossible to evolve the truth. 

It was a (question also much debated whether the fidelity and 
efficiency of tlio Sipahi were best maintained by 
keeping him apart from his family, or by suffering 
the wives, the children, and the dei)endciits of the soldier to attach 
themselves to his regiment, and to follow his fortunes. The 
former was the system in the Bengal Army ; the latter, in the 
Army of Madras, and i)artially in that of Bombay. Each 
system had its advocates; each its special advantages. The 
Bengal Sipahi visited his family at stated times, and remitted to 
them a large part of his pay. If lie failed to do this he was a 
marked man in his regiment; and it was said that the know¬ 
ledge that if he failed in his duty as a soldier, a re])ort of his 
misconduct would surely reach his native village, and that his 
face would be blackened before his kindred, kept him in the 
strict path of his duty. The presence of the Family led to 
much inconvenience and embarrassment, and the necessity of 
moving it from one station to another, wlien the regiments were 
relieved, strained the scanty resources of the Sipahi, and 
developed grievances out of which mutiny liiight arise.* It was 
said, indeed, that there was “ hardly a Native regiment in the 
Bengal Army in which the twenty drummers, who wore 
Christians, and had their families with them, did not cause 
more trouble to their officers than the whole eight hundred 
Sipahis.” t On the other hand, it was urged that the presence 
of the Family afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity and 
good conduct of the Sipahi. llis children were hostages in our 
hands ; the honour of his women was in our keeping. These 
were held to be safeguards against mutiny and massacre. It 
was urged, too, that the system tended more to keep them, as a 
race, apart from the general mass of their countrymen ; that the 
ties vvliich bound them to the country wore thus weakened, and 
their interests more indissolubly associated with the State. 
They wore less repr^‘sentative men than their brethren of the 
Bengal Army, and more a x)art of the machinery of Government. 
And so each system had its advocates, and each was left to work 
itself out and develop its own results. 


* See the case of the Gth Madras Cavalry, ante, p. 213. 
t Hleemaii on tJie Spirit of Discipline in the Native Army. 
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Great, also, was the difference of opinion with respect to 
rn.uiotion ^*roinotion. Some said that the Bengal Army was^ 
destroyed hy tlie Seniority system, which gave to- 
every Sipahi in tlio service an equal chance of rising to the rank 
of a Commissioned Officer.* Others maintained that this was 
th(‘ very sheet-anchor wliich enabled it to resist all adverse 
inflmmccs, Stiong arguments were adduced, and great names. 
wci’O quoted U]K)n both sides. It was said that under such a 
system there was no incentive to exertion; that tlie men wore 
imlependent of tljcir officers, that they had no motive to earn the 
good opinion of their superiors, that it was enough for them to 
drowse through a certain number of years of service, to slide 
(piietly into a commission, and then to end their military lives 
in a state of senile somnolence and apathy. The Native officers- 
of the Bengal Army were, therefore, for the most j^jart, resj^oct- 
abh‘, worn-out, f(‘cble-minded old men, with no inlluenee in their 
r(‘giinents, and no desire beyond that of saving themselves as 
much trouble as ])ossil)le, and keeping things as quiet as they 
could. On the other liand, it was alleg(‘d that the seniority 
system was the very 2 )ro]) and support of the Sijuihi service; 
that all men were lia]q)y and contented, and had some aliment 
of ho 2 )e, so long as they felt that nothing but their own mis- 
{'onduet could de])rivo them of the right of succession to the 
highest grades of the Native Army. It was siiid that to jiass 
over a man at the head of the list, and to give promotion to 
others of shorter service, would be to flood the regiments with 
(k'sperate malcontents, or else with sullen, broken-sjiirited idlers. 
A\ hilst IJenry Lawrence and John Jacol)were descanting on tho 
('vil of filling the commissioned ranks of the Si])ahi Army wdth 
“poor old wretches, feeble in body and imbecile in mind,”f 
(diaries Naiiier was jieremptorily commanding that “ the fullest 
attention and consideration should invariably bo given to the 
claim ot seniority in every grade ” of the Native Army, and 
William Slecman was asserting, not less emphatically, in his 
imblished writings, that “ though wo might have in every 
regiment a few smarter Native officers, by disregarding the rule 
(•f promotion than by adhering to it, wo should, in the diminu- 

* To every regiment of Native infantry were attached one vSubalidur-major, 
ten Sxibahdars, and ten Janiudars. 

t Favr8 and Opinions of General John Jacob. ]>. 120; compare also Sir 
Henry Ltwvrence e Mssays, Military and Folitical, p, 24 ct seq. 
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tion of good feeling towards the European officers and tlio 
(iovernment, lose a thousand times more than wo gained.”^ 
AVhat wonder, then, that Governor-General after Governor- 
(Jenoral was perplexed and bewildered, and left things, when he 
passed away from the scene, as ho found them on his first 
arrival. 

Then, again, there wore wide diversities of o 2 >inion with 
respect to the Euroiioan officering of regiments. 

There were those who contended for the Irregular Kuropoan oniccrH. 
and those who were loud in their jiraises of tlio 
1 tegular system; some who thought it better to attach 
to eacli regiment a few select officers, as in the old times, 
giving them some power and authority over their men ; and 
others who believed it to bo wiser to officer the regiments 
after the later English system, like regiments of the Line, 
with a largo available sur 2 )lus for 2 )urposes of the General 
kStalf, and to leave all the centralised 2 )ower and authority in 
the hand of the Adjutant-General of the Army, j* There was a 
continual cry, not always, it must be admitted, of the most un¬ 
selfish character, for “ more officers ” ; and yet it was i)lam that 
the Irregular regiments, to which only three or four picked 
oliicers wore attached, wore in a i^erfect state of disci])lino in 
2 >eace, and caj^able of performing admirable service in war. lit 
was said that in action the Sijiahis, losing their officers, killed 
or carried wounded to the rear, lost heart, and were soon 2 )anic- 


* Sleeiiian relates, that “an old Subahdar, who had been at the taking of 
the Isle of France, mentioned that when he was the senior Jainadar of his 
legirnoiit, and a vacancy liad occurred to bring him in as Subahdar, lie was 
sent for by his commanding officer, and told tliat by orders from Hend- 
(luarters he was to be passed over, on account of liis advanced age and siip- 
])Osed infinnity. ‘ I felt,' said the old man, ‘ as if I had been struck by light¬ 
ning, and fell down dead. The Colonel was a good man, and had seen much 
hr vice. He had me taken into the open air, and when I recovered lie told 
me that he would write to the Commander-in-Chief and represent my case, 
lie did so immediately, and I was promoted, and I have since done my duty 
as Subahdar for ten years.’” But, it may be iisked, howi It must be borne 
in mind, too, that Sleemf>n speaks here of the effect of supercession under a 
S niurity system. Under a system of selection such results would not bo 
apparent, because there would not be the same disgrace in being jiassed 

(‘VlT. 

t A regiment of Native Infantry in March, 185G, was officoreil by 1 colonel, 
1 lieutcnaDt-colouel, 1 major, G captains, 10 lieutenants, and 5 ensigns. A 
1*. w months afterwards another captain and another lieutenant were added to 
each regiment. 
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struck; and that if officers were so few, this contingency must 
often happen. To this, however, it was replied, that if 
tlie Native officers were of the right class, they would keep 
tlieir inen togetlier, and still do good service; but if they were 
worn-out iiiiheciles, or over-corpulent and scant of breath, of 
course disorder and ruin must follow the fall of the English 
officers. Then, hearing this, the disputant on the other side 
would triumphantly ask how many years’ jmrehase our empire 
in India were worth, if our Native officers were as efficient as 
ourselves. It was often argued, indeed, that our instructions 
might some day return to ])laguc the inventor ; that to make men 
qualified to lead our battalions to battle against our enemies is 
to qualify them to command troops to fight against ourselves. 
But there were others, and chief among them llenry Lawrence, 
who, taking a larger and more liberal view of the question, 
contended that it was sound ])olicy to give every man, European 
and Native, a motive fur exertion ; who declared that it was one 
of the crying wants of our system that it afforded no outlet for 
the energies of Native soldiers of superior courage and ability, 
and urged that we could not expect to have an efficient Native 
Army so long as we rigidly maintained in it the theory of the 
Dead Level, and puri)oscly excluded every possible inducement 
to superior exertion. 

Nor less curious were the fundamental diversities of opinion 
which manifested themselves, when thinking men began to 
consider whether the English in India cariied into their daily 
lives too much or two little of their natioiiality. It was asserted 
on the one side, that the English officer was too stiff-necked and 
exclusive, that he dwelt apart too much, and subdued himself 
too little to surrounding influence; and on the other side, that 
ho fell too ra]>idly into Oriental habits, and soon ceased to be, 
what it should have been his ambition to remain to the last, a 
model of an English Gentleman. It was urged by some that 
increased facilities of intercourse with Euru})e rendered men 
more dissatisfied with the ordinary environments of Eastern 
life and professional duty, whilst others declared that one of 
tlio most serious defects in the Indian Military System was the 
difficulty with which the English officer obtained furlough to 
Europe.* The stringency of the Furlough Hegulations had, how¬ 
ever, been greatly relaxed during the administration of Lord 


♦ Viexes and Opinions of Brvjadier-General John Jacob, 
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Dalhousio, and the establishment of regular steam-communi¬ 
cation between the two countries had made the new rules 
practical realities. But whatsoever increased intercourse with 
Europe may have done to promote the application of Western 
science to our Indian Militaiy System, it did not improve the 
regimental officer. It was contended that he commonly re¬ 
turned to his duty with increased distaste for cantonment life; 
and that he obeyed the mandate, “ Let it bo the fashion to be 
English,” by suffering a still greater estrangement to grow up 
between him and the Native soldier. 

Indeed, there was scarcely a single point, in the whole wide 
range of to])ic8 connected with the great subject of the efficiency 
of the Native Indian Army, which did not raise a doubt and 
suggest a controversy. And there was so much of demonstrablo 
truth in tlie assertions, and so much cogency in the arguments 
adduced, on both sides, that in the eyes of the looker-on it was 
commonly a drawn battle between the two contending parties; 
and so, as it was the easier and perhaps the safer course to leave 
things as they wore, the changes which Army Reformers so 
earnestly advocated were practically rejected, and wo clung to 
evils which had grown up in the system rather than we would 
incur the risk of instituting others of our own. 

But perplexing as were these practical details, there was 
nothing so difficult of solution as the great doubt 
which arose as to the amount of confidence in the intermixture of 
Sipdhi Army which it was expedient outwardly 
to manifest. It was said, upon the one hand, that any 
diminution of our confidence would be fatal to our rule, and, 
on the other, that our confidence was leading us onward to 
destruction. Some said that the Native Army should bo 
narrowly watched, and held in control by sufficient bodies of 
European soldiery ; other contended that we could commit no 
more fatal mistake than that of betraying the least suspicion of 
the Sipdhi, and suggesting even a remote possibility of one part 
of our Army ever l^ing thrown into antagonism to the other. 
This controversy was half a century old. When, after the 
massacre of Vellur, the Madras Government urged ujion the 
Supreme Authority in Bengal the expediency of sending some 
reinforcements of European troops to the Coast, the latter 
refused to respond to the call, on the ground that such a move¬ 
ment would tetray a general want of confidence in the Native 
Army, and might drive regiments still loyal into rebellion 
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uiider an imimlso of fear. There was force in this argument, 
which will he readily appreciated by all who understand 
the character of the Sipahi Army; and its cogency was not 
diminisJied by the fact put forth by the Madras Government 
that t]ie Eur(j]>ean troops under their command wore fewer by 
two llioiisand men than they had been before the recent large 
extension of territor}^. But a great lesson was to be learnt 
from the embarrassment which then arose ; a lesson which ought 
to have ]>eeii taken to tlie hearts of our rulers from one genera¬ 
tion to another. It w.as then clearly revealed, not merely that 
“ prevention is better than cure/’ but that prevention may be 
l)ossil)le when cure is not; that we may hold danger in check 
by cpiietly anticipating it, but that, when it has arisen, the 
measures, to which avo might have resorted before the fact, 
cannot 1)0 pursued, after it, without increasing the evil. If 
anything should teach us the wisdom of never suffering our 
European force, even in the most trainpiil times, to decline 
below ANdiat we may call “ the atldetic standard,” it is the fact 
that, when the times cease to bo trampiil, avo cannot suddenly 
raise it to that standard without exciting alarm and creating 
danger. 

But this lesson Av^as not learnt. Or, if Indian statesmen over 
took it to their hearts, it Avas remorselessly repudiated in the 
Councils of the English nation. Other considerations than 
those of the actual requirements of our Indian empire were 
suffoi’cd to determine the amount of European strength to be 
mainlainod on the Company’s establishment. Stated in round 
numbers, it may be said that the normal state of things, for 
some years, had been that of an Army of 300,000 men, of which 
40,000 were Euroi^ean troops. Of these, roughly calculated, 
about one-third Avere the local European troops of the Country, 
raised exclusiA^ely for Indian service; the rest Avere the men 
of Iioyal regiments, Horse and Foot, periodically relieved 
according to the Avill of the Imperial GoA^ernment, but paid out 
of the Keveiiues of India. In the five years preceding the de¬ 
parture of Ijord Dalhousie from India, the strength of the 
Company’s European troops had been somewhat increased, but 
the force Avhich England lent to India was considerably reduced. 
In 1852, there were tAV'enty-nine Koyal regiments in the three 
Presidencies of India, mustering 28,000 men; in 1856, there 
Avere tAventy-four Koyal regiments, mustering 23,000 men. 
During those five years there had been a A^ast extension of 
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empire; but the aggregate European strength was lower 
18a() than in 1852 by nearly three thousand men. Between 
those two dates England had been engaged in a great war, and 
she wanted her troops for European service. 

We deceive ourselves, when we think that European politics* 
make no impression on the Indian Public. The 
impression may be very vague and indistinct; but 
ignorance is a magnifier of high power, and there 
are never wanting a few designing men, with clearer knowledge 
of the real state of things, to work upon tlie haziness of popular 
conceptions, and to turn a little grain of truth to account in 
generating a harvest of lies. That a number of very pre¬ 
posterous stories were industriously circulated, and greedily 
swallowed, during the Crimean War, and that these stories all 
pointed to the downfall of the British j)ower, is not to bo doubted. 
It was freely declared that Kussia had conquered and annexed 
England, and that (juecn Victoria had fled and taken refuge 
with the Govern or-(General of India. The fact that the war 
was with Kussia gave increased significance to these rumours; 
h)r there had long been a chronic belief that the Kusslog 
would some day or other contend with us for the mastery of 
India ; that, coming down in immense hordes from the North, and 
carrying with them the intervening Muhammadan States, they 
would sweep us, broken and humbled, into the sea. And it 
requiied no groat acuteness to perceive that if a popular in¬ 
surrection in India were ever to be successful, it was when the 
military resources of the empire were absorbed by a great 
European war. It is at such times as these, therefore, when 
there is always some disturbance of the public mind, that 
especial care should be taken to keep the European strength in 
India up to the right athletic standard. But, in these very 
times, the dependency is called upon to aid the empire, and 
her European regiments are reluctantly given up at the critical 
moment when she most desires to retain them. “ The idea- 
broached in Parliament,” said a Native gentleman, “ of drawing 
troops from India for the Crimean War, took intelligent natives 
of India by surprise. ' They saw plainly the folly of thus 
revealing our weakness to the subject races; for wo could not 
more loudly proclaim the inadequacy of our resources than by 
denuding ourselves in one quarter of the world in order that 
we might clothe ourselves more sufficiently in another. 

Nor was it this alone that, during the last years of Lord 
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Dalhousie’s administration, “ took intelligent natives of India 
by surprise.” They saw us increasing our territory, in all 
directions, without increasing our Euro 2 )ean force. There were 
those who argued that territorial increase did not necessarily 
demand increased means of defence, as it might be a change, 
not an extension, of frontier; indeed, that the consolidation of 
our empire, by diminishing the numbers of our enemies, ought 
rather to 1)0 regarded as a reason fur the diminution of our 
military strength. And this, in respect to our external enemies, 
it has already been observed, was not untrue.* But our 
dangers were from within, not from without; and it was for¬ 
gotten that false friends might bo more dangerous than open 
enemies. The English in India were, indeed, continually in a 
state of siege, and the conquest of their external enemies 
increased the perils of their position, for it deprived them of 
those safely-valves which had often before arrested a ruinous 
explosion. We were far too sanguine in our estimates of the 
results of conquest or annexation. We saw everything as wo 
wished t(; see it. We saw contentment in submission, loyalty 
in quiescence; and took our estimate of national sentiment 
from the feelings of a few interested individuals who were 
niaking money by the change. But “ intelligent natives ” 
seeing clearly our delusion, knowing that wo believed a lie, 
wondered greatly at our want of wisdom in suffering vast tracts 
of territory, perliaps only recently brought under British rule, 
to lie naked and defenceless, without even a detachment of 
English hghting-rnen to guard the lives of the new masters of 
the country. And little as we gave them credit for sagacity in 
such matters, they touched the very kernel of our danger with 
a needle’s j)oint, and predicted that our confidence would 
destroy us. 

It was fortunate that, when we conquered the Panjab, it was 
impossible to forget that Afghanistan, still festering with 
animosities and resentments born of the recent invasion, lay 
contiguous to the frontier of our new province. It was 
fortunate, too, that Henry Lawrence, being a man of a quick 
imagination, could feel as a Sikh chief or a Sikh soldier would 
feel under the new yoke of the Faringhi, and could therefore 
believe that we were not welcomed as deliverers from one end 
of the country to the other. But it was not fortunate that the 


* Ante, p. 202. 
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obvious necessity of garrisoning this frontier Frovinco with a 
strong European force should have been practically regarded as 
a reason for denuding all the rest of India of English troops. 
Acting in accordance with the old traditions, that the only 
danger with wliich our ])osition in India is threatened, is 
danger coining from the North-West, we massed a largo body 
of Europeans in the Fanjab, and scattered, at wide intervals, 
the few remaining regiments at our disposal over other jiarts of 
our extended dominions. Thus we visibly became more and 
more dej^endent on our Native Army ; and it needed only the 
declaration of weakness made, when England called on India 
for regiments to take j^artin the Crimean War, to assure “ intel¬ 
ligent natives” that the boasted resources of England were 
wholly insufficient to meet the demands made upon them from 
different quarters, and that we could only confront danger 
in one part of the world by exposing ourselves to it in 
another.* 

And this impression was strengthened by the fact that when 
Oudh was annexed to our British territories. Effects of the 
although the province was thereby filled with Annexation of 
the disbanded soldiery of the destroyed Native 
Government, and with a dangerous race of discontented nobles, 
whom the revolution had stripped of their privileges and 
despoiled of their wealth, the English a 2 :)peared not to possess 
the means of garrisoning with European troops the country 
which they had thus seized. As Oudh was not a frontier 
province, there was no necessity to mass troops there, as in 
the Panjab, for purposes of external defence; and the English, 
emboldened by success, were stronger than ever in their 
national egotism, and believed that, as they could not bo 
regarded in Oudh in any other light than that of deliverers, 
there was small need to make provision against the possibility 
of internal disturbance. They left the province, therefore, 
after annexation had been proclaimed, with only a small 
handful of European fighting-men ; and “ intelligent natives ” 
"were again surprised to see that the English gentlemen were 
carrying out their new scheme of administration, to the ruin of 
almost every pre-existing interest in the country, with as much 


* It has been alleged, too, that the subscriptions raised towards the support 
of the Patriotic Fund during the Crimean War, impressed intelligent nativea 
with the belief that we were as short of money as we'were of men. 
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-confidence as if every district of Oiidli were bristling witli 
British bayonets. They saw, too, tliat the English had absorbed 
•one of the last remaining Muliannnadan States of India; and 
they felt that not only would this prodigious ajjpropriation 
bo regarded from one end of India to the other as the pre¬ 
en rs(^r of new seizures, and that it would thus greatly 
disturb the ])ublie mind, but that the very class of men on 
whom we a])pcared to rely for the continued security of our 
position were, of all others, most likely to resent this act of 
aggression. 

For the annexation of Oiidh had some results injurious to the 
yipahi. A very large portion of the Bengal Army was drawn 
from that province. In every village were the families of men 
who wore the uniform and boro the arms of the English. Being 
for the most part high-caste Hindus, they might not have 
regarded the ])eaceful revolution by which a Muhammadan 
monareliy was destroyed with any strong feelings of national 
reserntment; and it is certain that this extension of territory 
was not provocative of the feelings of aversion and alarm with 
which they regarded those other seizures which had sent them 
io rot in the charnel-house of Sindh, or to perish in exile on the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. Their griefs were of another kind. 
The old state of things had suited them better. They had 
ilittle sympathy, perhaps, with Wajid Ali, and service in Oudh 
brought them nearer to their homes. But so long as it was a 
foreign province, they derived certain special privileges and 
advantages from their position as the servants of the Company, 
and increased importance in the eyes of the people of the 
])rovince. They had, indeed, been a favoured race, and as such 
the Sipj'ihi families had held up their heads above those of their 
ijouiitrjunen who had no such bonds of privilege and protection 
to unite them to the Paramount State. “ The Sipahi,” wrote 
the man who had studied the character and probed the feelings 
•of the Native more deeply and idiilosophically perhaps than 
any of his contemporaries—“ the Sipahi is not the man of 
consequence he was. Ho dislikes annexations; among other 
reasons, because each now province added to the Empire widens 
his sphere of service, and at the same time decreases our foreign 

enemies and thereby the Sipahi’s importance.The 

other day, an Oudh Sipahi of the Bombay Cavalry at Nimach, 
being asked if he liked annexation, replied, ' No; I used to be a 
^reat man when 1 went home. The best in my village rose as 
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I ap])roached. Now tlie lowest puff tlieir pipes in my face.’ ” * 
Under the ail-prevailing lawlessness and misrule, which liad so 
long overridden the })rovmce, the English Sipahi, wliatever 
luiglit he the wrongs of others, was always sure of a, full 
measure of justice on a2ipeal to the British Resident. If ho 
himself Avere not, some memher of his family Avas, a small 
yeoman, Avith certain rights in the land — rights Avhich 
commonly among his countrymen were as much a source of 
trouhle as a soiirco of ])ride—and in all the dis2)Utes and con¬ 
tentions ill which these interests involved him, he had the 
])rotection and assistance of the Resident, and right or Avrong 
carried his 2)oint. In the abstract it AV'as, doubtless, an evil 
state of tilings, for the Sijiahi’s 2)rivilegcs Avere often used as 
instruments of opiircssion, and were sometimes counterfeited 
Avdth the help of an old regimental jacket and jiair of boots, by 
men A\dio had never gone right-face to the word of command. 
Jiiit for this very reason they Avere dearly valued ; and Avhen 
the Si])Hhis were thus brought down by annexation to the dead 
level of British subjects, when the Residency ceased to bo, and 
all men Avero equally under the protection of the Commissioner, 
the Si]>ahi families, like all the other lU’ivilegod classes in 
Oudh, learnt what the revolution had cost them, and, wide 
apart as their several grievances lay from each other, they 
joined hands Avith other sufferers over a common grief. 

Look'ng, tlien, at the condition of the NatiAm Army of India, 
and es^^ecially at the state of the Bengal regi¬ 
ments, as it was in the sjiring of 185 G, Ave see that Summary of 
a series of adverse circumstances, culminating in 
the annexation of Oudh, some influencing him 
from Aviihout and some from within, had weakened the attach¬ 
ment of the Bipahi to his colours. We see that, whilst the 
])onds of internal discijdino were being relaxed, external events, 
directly or indirectly affecting his position, were exciting Avithin 


* Sir Henry Lawrence to Lord Canning, MS. Correspondence. I may 
give here in a note the words omitted in the text, as bearing, though not im¬ 
mediately, upon the Oudh v^aestion, and upon the general subject of annexa¬ 
tion : “ Ten years ago, a Sipahi in the Panjab asked an officer what we would 
do witliout them. Another said,‘Now you have got the Panjab, you Avill 
reduce the Army.* A third remarked, when he heard that Sindh was to be 
joined to the Bengal Presidency, ‘Perhaps there will bo an order to join 
Uondon to Bengal.’ ” 
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him animosities and discontents. Wo sec that as he grew less 
faithful and obedient, he grew also more presuming; that 
whilst he was less under the control of his officers and the 
dominion of the State, he was more sensible of the extent to- 
which we were dependent upon his fidelity, and therefore more 
(‘apricioiis and exacting. He had })een neglected on the one 
hand, and pampered on the other. As a soldier, ho had in many 
ways deteri()rat(‘d, but he was not to be regarded only as a 
soldier. Ho was a representative man, the embodiment of 
feelings and opinions shared by large classes of his countrymen, 
and circumstances might render him one day their exponent. 
He had many opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
passing events and public opinion. He mixed in cantonments, 
or on the line of march, with men of different classes and 
different countries; ho corresponded with friends at a distance ; 
he heard all the gossip of the Bazaars, and ho read, or heard 
others read, the strange mixture of truth and falsehood con¬ 
tained in the Native newspapers. Ho knew what wore the 
measures of the British Government, sometimes even what were 
its intentions, and ho interpreted their meanings, as men are 
wont to do, who, credulous and suspicious, see insidious designs 
and covert dangers in the most beneficent acts. Ho had not 
the faculty to conceive that the English were continually 
originating groat changes for the good of the people; our 
theories of government were beyond his understanding, and as 
he had ceased to take counsel with his English officer, he was 
given over to strange delusions, and believed the most dangerous 
lies. 

But in taking account of the effect produced upon the 
Sipahi’s mind by the political and social measures of the British 
Government, we must not think only of the direct action of 
these measures—of the soldier’s own reading of distant events, 
which might have had no bearing upon his daily happiness, and 
which, therefore, in his selfishness he might have been content 
to disregard. For ho often read these things with other men’s 
eyes, and discerned them with other men’s understandings. If 
tne political and social revolutions, of which I have written, did 
not affect him, they affected others, wiser in their generation, 
more astute, more designing, who put upon everything we did 
the gloss best calculated to debauch the Sipahi’s mind, and to 
prepare him, at a given signal, for an outburst of sudden 
madness. Childish, as he was, in his faith, there was nothing 
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easier than to make him believe all kinds and conditions of 
fictions, not only wild and grotesque in themselves, but in 
violent contradiction of each other. He was as ready to believe 
tliat the extension of our territory would tlirow him out of 
employment, as that it would indict uj)on him double work, 
lie did not choose between those two extremes; ho accepted 
both, and took tlie one or the other, as the humour pleased him. 
There were never wanting men to feed his imagination with tin? 
kind of aliment which pleased it best, and r(?asoii never came to 
his aid to purge him of tlie results of this gross feeding. 

Many were the strange glosses which were given to the acts 
of the British Government; various were the ingenious lictions 
woven with the purpose of unsettling the mind and u])rooting 
the fidelity of the Sii)ahi. ]>ut diverse as they were in many 
respects, there was a certain unity about them, for they all 
tended to j)ersu ide him that our measures were directed to one 
common end, the destruction of Caste, and the general in¬ 
troduction of Christianity into the land. If wo annexed a 
province, it was to facilitate our proselytising operations, and 
to increase the number of our converts. Our resumption 
operations were instituted for the purpose of destroying all the 
religiotis endowments of the countiy. Our legislative enact¬ 
ments were all tending to the same result, tlu? subversiem of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism. Our educational measures 
were so many direct assaults upon the religions of the country. 
Our pe7ial system, according to their showing, disguised a 
monstrous att(*mpt to annihilate caste, by compelling men of 
all denominations to feed together in tlie gaols. In the Lines 
of every regiment there were men eager to tell lies of this kind 
to the Sipahi, mingled with assurances that the time was 
coming when the Faringhis would be destroyed to a man ; 
when a new emjiire would be established, and a new military 
system inaugurated, under which the high rank and the 
higher pay monopolised by the English would be transferred 
to the people of the country. We know so little of what is 
stirring in the depths of Indian society; we dwell so much 
apart from the people; we see so little of them, except in full 
dress and on their best .^ehaviour, that perilous intrigues and 
desperate plots might be woven, under the very shadow of our 
bungalows, without our j>erceiving any symptoms of danger. 
But still less can we discern that quiet under-current of 
hostility which is continually flowing on without any im- 
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niodiato or definite oLject, and which, if we could discern it, 
would hafflo all our efforts to trace it to its source. But it does 
not the less exist because we are ignorant of the form which it 
assumes, or the* fount from which it springs. The men, whose 
l>usiness it was to (n)rrnpt the minds of our Sipahis, were, per- 
hu])s, tlie agents of some of the old princely houses, which we 
had destroyed,* or members of old baronial families which we 
liad brought to poverty and disgrace. They wore, perhaps, the 
emissaries of Brahmanical Societies, whose precepts wo were 
turning into folly, and whose power we were setting at naught, 
'^rhey wore, jierhaps, more visionaries and enthusiasts, moved 
only by their own disordered imaginations to proclaim the 
coming of some now proj)hct or some fresh avatar of the Deity, 
and the consequent downfall of Christian supremacy in the 
blast. But whatsoever the nature of their mission, and what¬ 
soever the guise they assumed, whether they appeared in the 
Lines as passing travellers, as journeying hawkers, as religious 
mendicjints, or as wandering puppet-showmen, the seed of 
sedition which they scattered struck root in a soil well pre¬ 
pared to receive it, and waited only for the ripening sun of 
circumstance to develop a harvest of revolt. 

* It was asserted at the time of the “ Mutiny of Velliir,” that not only were 
Agents of tlic House of Tij)u busy in all the lines of Southern India, but that 
there was tcarcely a regiment into which they had not enlisted. 
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BOOK lil.— lTlE OUTBIIEAK OF THE MUTINY. 
[1850—1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

When, on tlio last day of February, 1850, “the Most Noblo” 
tlie Manpiis of Dallionsio placed tiio Portfolio of tlio Indian 
Empire in the hands of his successor, all men said that a groat 
statesman and a great ruler was about to depart from the land. 
The praises that wore bestowed upon him had l)eon well earned. 
Ho had given his life to the public service; and many feared, 
as they sorrowfully bade him farewell, that ho had given it up 
for the public good. 

He stood before men at that time as the very embodiment of 
Success. Whatsoever ho had attempted to do he had done with 
his whole heart, and he had perfected it without a failure or a 
flaw. The policy which during those eventful eight years had 
been so consistently maintained was emphatically his policy. 
The success, therefore, was fairly his. No man had ever 
stamped his individuality more clearly upon the public measures 
of his times. There are periods when the Government fades 
into an impersonality ; when men cease to associate its measures 
with the idea of one dominant will. But during the reign 
then ended we hoard little of “ the Government ’’; in every 
one’s mouth was the name of the individual Man. 

And in this remarkable individual manhood there was the very 
essence and concentrate n of the great national 
manhood ; there was an intense Englishism in him Character of Lord 
such as has seldom been equalled. It was the 
Englishism, too, of the nineteenth century, and of that par¬ 
ticular epoch of the nineteenth century when well-nigh every 
one had the word “ progress ” on his lips, and stagnation was 
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both disaster and disgrace. A man of stron<^ convictions and 
extraordinary activity of mind, ho laid fast hold of the one 
abstract truth that English government, English laws, English 
learning, English customs, and English manners, are better 
than tlie government, the laws, the learning, the customs, and 
the maniKO's of India ; and with all tlie earnestness of his nature 
and all the strength of his understanding he wrought out this 
great theory in ])ractice. He never doubted that it was good 
alike for England and for India that the map of the country 
which ho Ijad been sent to govern should ]>rescnt one surface of 
lied, lie was so sure of this, he believed it so honestly, so con¬ 
scientiously, that, courageous and self-reliant as he was, Ikj 
would have carried out this policy to the end, if all the chief 
officers and agents of his government had been arrayed against 
him. But he commenced his career at a time when the ablest 
of our public functionaries in India, with a few notable excep¬ 
tions, had forsaken the traditions of the old school—the school 
of Malcolm, of Elphinstone, and of Metcalfe—and stood eager 
and open-armed to embrace and press closely to them the very 
doctrines of which they jierceived in Dalhousie so vigorous an 
ex2)onent. He did not found the scliool; neither were his 
oiunions moulded in accordance witli its tenets. He appeared 
among them and 2)Iaced himself at their head, just at the very 
time when such a coming Avas needed to give consistency to 
their faith, and uniformity to their works, d'he coincidence had 
all the force of a dis2>ensation. Ko 2>i'0]diet ever had more 
devoted folloAvers. No king was ever more loyally served. For 
the strong faith of his disci2)les made them strive mightily to 
accoin2:)lish his will; and he had in a rare degree the faculty of 
develo2)ing in his agents the very 2>owers which were most 
essential to the litting accom2)lishment of his work. He did not 
create those 2)owers, for he found in his chief agents the instincts 
and energies most essential to his 2>iir2)0st‘; but he fostered, he 
strengthened and directed them, so that what might have run 
to weed and waste without his cherishing care, yielded under 
his culture, in ri2>e profusion, a harvest of desired results. 

As his workmen were admirably suited to his work, so also 
was the held, to w hich he Avas called, the one best adapted to 
the exercise of liis 2 >oculiar 2wwers. In no other part of our 
eni 23 ire could his rare administrative ca2)aeity have found such 
8C02^e lor develo2)ment. For he w^as of an inqK'rious and des¬ 
potic nature, not submitting to control, and resenting ojjposition ; 
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and in no situation could lie have exorcised a lar^'or nioasuro of 
power in the face of so few constitutional chocks. Ilis capacities 
required free exercise, and it may be doubted whether they 
would have been fully developed by anything short of this 
absolute supremacy. But sustained and invigorated by a sense 
of enormous power, he worked witli all the energies of a giant. 
And he was successful beyond all example, so far as success is 
the full accomplishment of one’s own desires and intentions. 
But one fatal defect in his character tainted the stream of his 
policy at the source, and converted into brilliant errors some of 
the most renowned of his acdiievements. No man who is not 
endowed with a com})rehen 8 ive imagination can govern India 
with success. Dalliousie had no imagination. Lacking the 
imaginative faculty, men, after long years of experience, may 
come to understand tlie national character; and a man of lively 
imagination, without such ex])erience, may readily apprehend it 
after the intercourse of a few weeks. But in neither way did 
Dalliousie ever come to understand the genius of the people 
among whom his lot was cast. lie had but oiu^ idea of them— 
an idea of a i>eoplc habituated to the despotism of a dominant 
rac(\ ITe could not understand the tenacity of affection with 
which tlicy clung to their old traditions. IFe could not sym¬ 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their ancient 
dynasties. He could not a2>preciate their fidelity to the time- 
honourful institutions and the immemorial usages of the land. He 
had not the facult}’ to conceive that men might like their own 
old ways of government, with all their im2)erfections and cor* 
ruptions about them, better than our more refined systems. 
Arguing all jioints with the preciseness of a Scotch logician, he 
made no allowance for inveterate habits and ingrained i)rejudice 8 , 
and the scales of ignoiancc before men’s eyes which will not 
suffer them riglitly to discern between the good and the bad. 
He could not form a true dramatic conception of the feelings 
with which the reiircsentative of a long line of kings may be 
suiiposed to regard the sudden extinction of his royal house by 
the decree of a stranger and an infidel, or the bitterness of spirit 
in which a greybeard chief, whose family from generation to 
generation had enjoyed ancestral powers and privileges, might 
contemplate his lot when suddenly reduced to poverty and 
humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another colour and 
another creed. He could not sec with other men’s eyes; or 
think with other men’s brains; or feel with other men’s hearts. 
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With the characteristic niiima^inativeiiess of his race ho could 
not for a moment divest liimself of his individuality, or conceive 
the growth of ancestral pride and national honour in other 
hreastfl than tlian those of the Camphells and the Ramsays. 

And tliis egotism was cdic*riKhed and sustained by the pre¬ 
vailing sentiments of tlio now scdiool of Indian jxditicians, wlio, 
as I liave said, lauglied to scorn the doctrines of the men wlio 
liad built up tlio great structure of our Indian Empire, and by 
the utterances of a Uress, wliich, Avith rare ability, expounded 
the views of this school, and insisted upon the duty of universal 
usurj)ation. Such, indeed, was the prevailing tone of the 
majority^ in all ranks from the highest to the lowest, that any 
one who meekly ventured to ask, “How would you like it 
yourself?” was reproachcMl in language little short of that 
which might 1)0 htly a]^plied to a renegade or a traitor. To 
suggest that in an Asiatic race there might bo a S2)irit of in- 
dei)endence and a love of country, the manifestations of Avhich 
Averc honourable in themselves, hoAvever inconvenient to ns, 
was C(»nnnonly to evoke as the very mildest result the imputa¬ 
tion of being “Anti-British,” Avhilst sometimes the “true 
British heeling ” asserted itself in a less refined (Roice of e])ithets, 
and those Avho ventured to sympathise in any way with the 
peo})]e of the East Avere at once denounced as “ Avhite niggers.” 
Yet among these very men, so intolerant of anything a2)proach- 
ing the assertion of a s}urit of liberty by an Asiatic people, 
there were some Avho could avoII appreciate and sympathise 
Avith the aspirations of European bondsmen, and could regard 
Avith admiration the struggles of the Italian, the {Switzer, or the 
Bole to liberate liimself, by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke 
of tlui usurper. But the sight of the dark skin sealed up their 
sympathies. They contended not merely that the love of country, 
that the sjiirit of liberty, as cherished by European races, is in 
India wholly unknoAvn, but that Asiatic nations, and especially 
the nations of India, liaA^e no right to judge Avhat is best for 
themselA^es; no right to revolt against the beneficence of a more 
ciAdlised race of white ]nen, avIio Avould think and act for them, 
and deprive them, for their oavo go(d,of all their most cherished 
rights and their most valued ])os.sessions. 

So it happened that Lord Dalhousie’s aa'jis a strong Govern¬ 
ment ; strong in everything but its conformity to the genius of 
the people. It Avas a Government admirably conducted in 
accordance with the most approved principles of European 
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civilisation, l>y men whoso progressive tomloncios carried them 
hundreds of years in advance of the sluggish Asiatics, whom 
tliey vainly endeavoured to hind to the chariot-wheels of their 
refined systems. There was everything to give it complete 
success hut the stuhhornness of the national mind. It failed, 
perhaps, only hecauso the people prefeired darkness to light, 
folly to wisdom. Of course the English gentlemen were right 
and the Asiatics lainentahly wrong. But the grand scriptural 
warning about putting new wine into old buttles was disre¬ 
garded. The wine was good wine, strong wine; wine to 
gladden the heart of man. But ])()ured into those old bottles 
it was sure, sooner or later, to create a general explosion. They 
forgot that there were two things necessary to successful gov¬ 
ernment ; one, that the measures should bo good in themselves; 
and the other, that they should be suited to the condition of the 
recipients. Intent upon the one, they forgot the other, and 
erred uj)on the side of a progress loo rapid and an Englishism 
too refined. 

But at the bottom of this groat error were benign intentions. 
Dalhousie and his lieutenants had a strong and steadfast faith in 
the wisdom and benevolence of their measures, and strove alike 
for the glory of the English nation and tlie welfare of the 
Indian people. There was something grand and even good in 
the very errors of such a man. For there was no taint of base¬ 
ness in them ; no sign of anything sordid or self-seeking. He 
had given himself up to the public service, resolute to do a 
great work, and he rejoiced with a noble pride in the thought 
that he left behind a mightier empire than he had found, that 
he had brought now countries and strange nations under the 
sway of the British sce2)tre, and sown the seeds of a great 
civilisation. To do this, he had made unstinting sacrifice of 
leisure, ease, comfort, health, and the dear love of wedded life, 
and he carried home with him, in a shattered frame and a torn 
heart, in the wreck of a manhood at its very prime, mortal 
wounds nobly received in a great and heroic encounter. 

Great always is the interest which attaches to the question of 
succession ; greatest of all when such a ruler as Dalhousie 
retires from the scene. Who was to take the 2:)lace of this great 
and successful statesman ? Who was to carry out to its final 
issue the grand 2>olicy which he had so brilliantly inaugurated ? 
This was the question in all men’s mouths as the old year 
passed away and the new year dawned U2)on India; in some 
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Hort a rciuarkaUlo year, for was it not the centenary of the great 
disaster of the lUack TIolo whicli liad l)ronght Clive’s avenging 
army to Bengal ? Ever at sneh times is there much talk of the 
ex|)(‘ct(‘d advent of soim* memhcr of the English Cabinet, some 
sucec^ssful (V)lonial (iov(o*nor, or some great Lord little ex- 
])erienced iji statesmanshi]), of higli lineage and dilapidated 
fortune. And so now th(‘re was the wonted high tide of 
S})eculation and c*onj(‘etuT (i, wild guesses and moonsliine rumours 
of all kinds, fi’om dim })ossibiliti(*s to gigantic nonsenses, until 
at last th(‘r(‘ cam(‘ jiuthcntic tidings to India that the choice had 
falh^n on Her Majesty’s Postmastcr-Ctmeral, one of the younger 
members of Lord ralnuTston’s (,’abinet. 

Scarcely within bounds of ])Ossibility was it, that, in the 
midst of HO gn^at an e])idemic of faith in Lord 

Antocoioi.ty.f 1 )jilli()i]sie, England could send foith a statesmen 
to succ(‘ed him, whom her Anglo-Indian sons would 
not receivf‘ with ominous In^ad-shakings, demoting grave doubts 
an<\ anxious misgivings. Anotlnn* gieat man, it was said, was 
n(‘ed(‘d to iimh'rstaml, to a]>]n'i‘eiat(s to maintain, the })olicy of 
the hero whom tln'v so gloriti(Ml. But they kiuiw little or 
nothing of \h'seount Canning, (‘xc(‘pt that ho was the l)earei* of a 
gi eatname. I'hirty-four years before; all England 
had been talking about the acce])tance of the 
(iovernor-(Jem‘ralshij) by this man’s father. There were a 
few, then, who, looking at the matter solely from an Indian 
]K>int of view, exulted in tlie thought tlnit one who had done 
such good serviet^ at tin* Board of (Vmtrol, and whose abilities 
w(*re known to b(' of th<‘ v(*iy highest order, was about to 
devote soiiu^ of the best years of his life to the government of 
our grejit Eastern em])ire. There Avas another and a baser few, 
who, festering with jealousies, and animosities, and dishonourable 
fears, joyed most of all that they should see his fjice no more for 
years, or ])erha])s for ever. But the bulk of the English people 
d(‘plored his a])proaching dej)arture from among them, because 
they felt that the c*ountiy’ had need of his services, and could 
ill boar the loss of such a man. And it was a relief to them 
w'hen the sad close of Loi*d Castlcreagh’s career brought George 
Canning back from the visit, which was to have been his fare¬ 
well, to LiA^erj)Ool, to take his ])lace again in the great Council 
of the nation. 

Great, also, Avas the relief to George Canning himself—great 
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for many reasons; the greatest, perhaps, of all, that he was 
very happy in his family. In tlie first year of the century he 
had married a lady, endowed Avith a considerahle share of the 
world’s wealth, hut with more of that Letter wealth which the 
world cannot give; the daughter .and co-heiress of an old 
general officer named Scott. No man could have Leen happier 
in his domestic life ; and domeslie ha]>piness is domestic virtue. 
Blind to the attractions of that Society in vdiich he was so pre¬ 
eminently formed to shine, he found measureless delight in the 
companionship of his wife an<l (diildren. And as an Indian life 
is more or h‘ss a life of se})aration, it was now a joy to him to 
think that the hrief vision of Government House, Calcutta, had 
been replaced by the returning realities of the English fireside.* 
At this time the great stat(‘smen had a son in bis tenth year, 
at school witli IMr. Carmalt, of I’utmy, on the 
}>anlv 8 of tlie Thames. He was tlm third son 
born to George Canning; j* born during what was 
perhaps tlie ha])piest ])(‘riod of his father’s life*, his residence at 
Gloucester Lodge. This was the boy’s birthjilace. Lying 
l>etween Brompton and Kensington, it was at tliat time 
almost ill the country. Tlu're Avas not, peihajis, a jileasanter 
place near 'J’oaaui. It had a strange, memorable history, 
too, and it Avas among tln^ notabiliti(‘s of suburban London. 
In the days of Banelagh, it had been, umh'r tin* name 
of the Florida (iardens, .a lesser rival to that fashionable 
Iiaunt; and fiom this state, after an interval of desertion and 
decay, it had developed into a royal residence.J Tlie Huchess 
of Gloucester bought the Gardens, built there a handsome 
Italian Aulla, lived and died there, and, jiassing away, becjueathed 
her interest in the estate to tins IVinccss So]jhia, who sold it 
to Mr. Canning. And there, in this pleasant umbrageous retreat, 

* “Tlio uiiBullicd purity of Mr. Canning’s domestic life*/’ says his last and 
pleasantest biogrtti»her, “and his love of domestic }>h‘a8ures (for after bis 
marriage lie seldom extended his inb-rcourse with ge neral society beyond 
those occasions which his station reuderetl unavoidable), were rewarded by as 
much virtue and devotion as ever graced the home of an English statesman.” 
— Bell's Life of Canning. 

t At this time Charles was the second surviving son. The eldest, George 
Charles, born in April, 18U1, died in Marcli, 1820. The second brother was 
in the navy. 

X See Bell's Life of Cunning^ chapter x., which contains an animated 
sketch of t!ie early history of Gloucester Loilge, and of the social and 
domeotic environments of the great statesman’s residence there. 
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on the 14th T)(‘Coinhcr, 1H12, Avas l)(»ru the tliird son of George 
(banning, avIio, in due course*, was christe*ned (. harles Jolin. 

In 1822 , as I liave said, A\di(‘n (ieorge C\anning Avoke from 
liis brief dream of Indian vic(‘-regal poA\^er to 
the seals <»t the Foreign Office, tliis hoy 
('harles Avas under the scholastic care of Mr. 

( armalt, (»f UutiK'y. In theses days his estahlishmeiit enjoyed 
a great re])Utalion. It Avas one of the largest and h(‘st ]u*iA"ate 
scliools in tin* neighhourhood of London, perhaps in the AAdiole 
kingdom, and, as the sons of our highest nohhmu*!! mingled 
then^ Avitli those of our middle-class gemtry, not a had half-Avay 
house to the mieroeosm of Eton or llarroAV, The impression 
Avhich Ch arles (’anning made upon the minds of his school- 
felloAvs Avas, on tin* Avlioh*, a favourahle one. He Avas not a hoy 
of hrilliant jaarts, oi’ of any largo popularity; hut ho was re- 
m(‘mh(‘red long afterwards as one avIio, in a (piiet, unostentatious 
Avay, made it manifest to ordinary ohsetA^ers that there A\\as, in 
schoolhoy language, “something in him.” ()n(‘, AA’hose letter is 
now h(‘fore me, and Avho Avas Avith him for nearly two years in 
the sani(‘ room at tin* Putney school, rememi)(‘red, after a 
lapse of ]U(»ro than .a tliird part of a centuiy, the admiration 
witli Avliich he tlnui n‘garded young Canning’s “youthful 
indications of talent, and amiahle and attractiA^e manners.” 

Tavo years after (leorge Canning’s surrender of the (hovernor- 
(leneralship, his son Chailes left Mr. Carmalt’s 
and Avent to Eton. Eton Avas very proud of the 
father’s great reputation, and eager to emhraco the son ; for, 
A’crily, George Canning had heen an Etonian of Etonians, and 
had done as much, as a scholar and AAu’t, to make Eton 
flourish as an}' man of his age. It was, perhaps, therefore, 
in a spirit of pure gratitude and A'cneration, and with no 
“hope of future faAanirs,” that Avoiihy ProA'ost Goodall, than 
Avliom perhais no man cA'er had a keener appreciation both 
of scholarship and of Avit, on intimation made to him that 
George Canning Avished his son to he entered as an oppidan, 
sent Mr. Chapman, one of the masters of the school,* who 
had l>een selected as the boy’s tutor, to examine him at 
Gloucester Ijodge. These examinations, Avhich determine the 
place in the sc1kk>1 Avhich the ])oy is to take, are commonly held 
in the tutor’s house at Eton, not beneath the parental roof. But 
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the ^liiiisler’s son was examined in liis father’s library and in 
his father’s presence at (iloncester Lod^e ; it doubb^ trial, it 
may be tlionglit, of the youn^ student’s nerve, and not pro¬ 
vocative of a successful display of scholarship), lint it was 
successful.* Charles (Vinnin^ was declared to be lit for the 
fourth form, and on the 4 th of September, 1824 , luj commenctal 
his career. It is on record that ho was “ sent up) for ^‘ood ” for 
his p)roficiency in Latin verse. It is on n'cord, also, il‘ the re¬ 
cording minister at Klon does not kindly bhd out such traces 
of boyisli error, that hc‘ was also sent up) for bad ; in more 
correct Etonian p)hraseology, “in the bill,” marked for the 
hogging block. And it is traditional that the avenging hand 
of lT(‘ad-niaster Keate was sometimes stayial by a tender re¬ 
luctance lo ap)p)ly tli(‘ birch to the ])erson of Secretary (manning’s 
son. On the whole, p)erhap)s, it is historically true that, at Eton, 
he had no very marked rep)utation of any kind, lie was good- 
looking, and a gentleman, which goes for something; but 1 do 
not know that he was a great rower, a great crickcder, or a great 
swimmer, or was in any sense an athlete of the lirst water and 
the admiration of his Ci)mp)anions; and, scholastically, it is 
rememl)ered of him that ho had “a rep)utation rather Ibr in- 
tellig(‘nce, accuracy, and p)ainstaking, than for relined scliolar- 
ship), or any remarkable ])owers of comp)osition.” 

Ilut on p)assing away from Eton, the stature of his niind was 
soon greatly enlarged. At the close of 1827 , having risen to the 
Upp)er division of the fifth form, he received tlu^ p)arting gifts 
of his schoolfellows; and soon afterwjirds became the p)rivate 
pupiil of the Kev. John Shore, a nepihew of Sir John Shore, 
Governor-General of India, and known to a later geneiation as 
Lord Teignmoutli. This worthy Christian gentleman and ripe 
scholar lived, but without church pireferment, at l*otton, a 
quiet little market-town in Bedfordshire, receiving p)up)ils there 
of the better sort. Among the inmates of his house was the 
grandson of the first Lord Harris, with whom Charles Canning 

* I am indebted for this incident to Sir Rolxat riiillirnore, Qiieon’fr 
Advocate. Tlie memoraude i from which it is taken adds : “ Tla^ well- 
known de8crip)tion of the storm in tlio first .^neid, ‘Intt rea iiiaguo niisceri 
luurmure px)ntum,’ &c., was the passage chosen for the triiil ot his proficiency, 
and the Bishop now remembers tlic anxiety witli whicli tlie fatlior watched 
the essay of his son, and the smile of approval wliicl) greeted his reading of 
the rather difficult transition, * Quos ego—sod raotos,’ Ac., and the final ‘ Not 
80 bad,’ which followed at the close of the whole translation.” 
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entered into bonds of friendship, riveted at Oxford, strength¬ 
ened in public life at home, and again by strange coincidence 
in India, and broken only by death. Here, doubtless, ho 
made great progress in scholarship. Perhaps 
death of his father, and the after-honours 
wliich were conferred on the family, and, more 
than all, tlio sabseqncmt calamitous end of his elder brother,*^ 
awakened within him a sense of llie res])onsil)ilities of 
his j) 08 ition, and ronsed him to new exertions. Though born 
tlio third in succession of George (Manning’s sons, he was now 
the (ddest, the onl}^ one. lie and liis sister alone survived, 
lie Avas now the heir to a ]>cerage, snfficientl}', though not 
sj)lendidly, endoAved, and there was a public career before him. 
He ai)plied himself to his books.f 

His next ste]) Avas to the University. In December, 1828, he 
oxfri (‘ntercnl on the Poll as a Student of Christ 

’ (diureh, ()xford, as his father had been entered just 

forty y(‘nrs bcTore. Among the foremost of his fellow-students 
were 3Ir. Gladstone, Mr. Hruce, and Mr. Itobert rhillimore,f 
all of Avhom lived to take parts, more or less prominent, in 
])Til)lic allairs. Among other members of the same distinguished 
house, at tliat time, Avas the young Lord Lincoln, heir to the 
Dukedom of Xewcfistle, and the representative of the great 
Scotch House of Ramsay, ennobled by tlu* Earldom of Dalhousie. 
Rut the most intimate of all his associates Avas the present 
Lord De 'Tabley, Avith Avhom he liAanl in the closest bonds of 
friendship to the latest day of his life. Ry him, and a few 
other chos('n comj)anions, he Avas dearly loA^ed and much 
resiH'Cted ; but neither achieving nor seeking extensiA^e popu¬ 
larity among liis cotemporaries, he was regarded ly the outer 
University world as a man of a reserA^ed and distajit manner, 
and of a somewhat cold and unimpulsiA’e temperament. The 
fcAv in tlje inner circle kjiew that he was not cold ; knew that 
be had a true loving heart, AX*ry loyal and constant in its 
affections; knew that in the soc iety of his familiar friends he 
had a ])h asant, a genial, and sometimes a playful manner, that 

* Willhim Vitt tJien a Cnptnin in the Royal Navy, was drowned 

VfhUe bainiag at Madcir.j, in Sej>tcinber, 1828. 

t It need scarcely l>e indicated tlmt tlie Avidow of George Canning, on his 
deaths was creuteit a t’iscountess, witli reniaindLT to his eldest son. 

^ The present (ISGt) i'hauocllor of the Exchequer; the late Lord Elgin, 
Governor-General of India; and the present Queen’s Advocate. 
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he had a fine scholarly taste, a fund of quiet huniour, a keen 
appreciation of character, and that ho was, all in all, a delightful 
companion. They had great hope, too, of lus future career, 
though he did not seem to he ambitious ; nay, rather, it appeared 
to those who closely observed him, that he was haunted and 
held back by the thought of his father’s renown, and a diffidence 
of his own capacity to maintain the glories of tlie name. Ibit, 
although he did not care to take i)art in the ])roceedings of 
debating societies, and, apparently', t(H)k small interest in tlie 
politics of the great world, he was anxious that at least his 
University career sliould do no dishonour to his lineage, and 
that if he could not be a great statesman, he might not stain 
the scholarly rej)utation enjoyed by two generations of CViniiings 
before him. lie strove, therefore, and with good results, to 
perfect himself in the classic languages ; and even more as¬ 
siduous were his endeavours to obtain a mastery over his own 
language. At an early age ho acquired a thoroughly good 
English style; not resonant or pretentious; not si)lintory or 
smart; but pure, fluent, transparent, with the meaning over 
visible beneath it, as pebbles beneath the clearest stream. 

Ilis efforts bore good fruit. In 1831 he wrote a Latin Prize 
Poem, on the “(^xj)tivity of Caractacus ”; and recited it in the 
great hall of Clirist Church, standing beneath his fatlier’s 
picture.* And in the Easter term of 1833 he took his degree, 
with high honours : a first class in Classics, and a second in 
Mathematics. lie was then in his twenty-first year, and 
Parliament would soon be 02 >en to him. But he was in no 


I am indebted for Ibis to Sir Robert rinllimore. I give tlie incident in 
his own words; “In the year 18:U, he won the (Jlnist Church })rize for Latin 
verse. The subject was * Caractacus (yaptivus Roniain ingreditur.^ The 
verses were, as iismil, recited in the hall. It was a remarkable scene. In 
that niagnificeiit hanquvtin^^room are hung the portraits of students who 
have reflected honour upon tlie House which reared them by the distinctions 
which they have won in after life. Underneath the portrait of George 
Canning, the recollection of whose brilliant career and nntim(dy end was still 
fresh in the me'mory of men, stood tlie son, in tlie prime of youth, recalling 
by his eminently handsome countenance tlie noble features of the, portrait, 
while repeating the class)prize poem, which would have gladdened his 
father’s heart. Generally speaking, the resident members of Christ Church 
alone compose the audience when the prize poem is recited. But on this 
occasion there was a htranger present— the old faithful friend of 3fr. Cunning, 
his staunch political adherent through life —Mr. Sturges Jlourne. He had 
travelled from London for the purpose of witnessing the first considerable 
achievement of the younger Canning.”— MS. Memorandum. 
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Imrry to enter upon tlio realities of public life. He was 
diffident of liis oratorical powers; he was constitutionally sli^"; 
and it did not appear to him that the House of Commons was a 
theatre in whicli ho was ever likely to make a successful 
apj)earan(e. Moreover, he had other work in hand at that 
tiim^; otlu'.r y(‘arnings to keep down any young amhitions that 
iniglit be mounting within him. Love and courtship filled ii]) 
a sweet interhide in his life, as they do in tlie lives of most 
men whose story is wortli telling; and, in due course, they 
bore the rich fruit of happy wedlock. On the 5t]i of September, 
lHd5, the Honourable Charles John Canning espoused the 
Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter of Lord Stuart 
])e llothesay, a lady of a sereiio and gentle beauty, and many 
rare gifts of mind. 

l>nt, Jifter a year of wedded life, he was ])revailed upon to 
enhu* Parliament, and in August, 1836, he was returned for 
Warwick. In that month, however. Parliament was prorogued, 
and on its reassembling at the commencement of the following 
year, h(‘ was content to be a silent member. His o])portunities, 
indecMl, w(‘re very few, for his whole caieer in the House of 
Commons extended over a period of little more than six weeks. 
During tlie month of February and the early 2)art of March he 
attended in his place with praiseworthy regularity.* But, on the 
loth of the latter month, his mother. Viscountess Canning, died ; 
and, on the 24th of April, ho took his seat in the House of Lords. 

For nearly twenty years he sate in that House, taking no 
very ])rominent 2 )art in the debates, but doing his duty in a 
quiet, unostentatious way, and gradually making for himself a 
retnitation as a conscientious, painstaking young statesman, 
who might some day do good service to his country and honour 
to his great name. His political opinions, which were shared 
l)y most of his distinguished cotemjioraries at Christ Church, 
were characterised by that chastened Liberalism which had 
found its chief exponent in Sir Kobert Peel; and when, in 
1841, that great Parliamentaiy leader was invited to form a 
Ministry, Lord Canning, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Gladstone were 
oft'ered, and accepted, official seats. The seals of the Foreign 
Office had been jilaced in the hands of Lord Aberdeen. He had 

♦ His name is to be found in all the principal division lists. He voted 
sometimes against Lord Melbourne’s Government, but more frequently 
with it. 
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a high opinion of, and a personal regard for, Lord Canning, 
and there was no one whom the veteran statesiiian wished so 
much to associate with himself in office as George Canning’s 
son. About the same time another distinguished memhcr of 
the Plouse of I^ords was also moved by a strong desire to have 
the benefit of the young statesman’s official co-operation and 
personal companionship. This was Lord Elleiiborough, who, 
on the formation of the Peel Ministry, had been appointed 
President of the Board of Control, but who had subsequently 
]>een selected to succeed Lord Auckland as (jiovernor-(<('neral of 
India. He offered to take Canning with him in the capacity of 
Private Secretary. 

Creditable as this offer was to the discernment of Lord 
Ellenborough, and made in perfect sincerity, it was one little 
likely to be accepted by a man of high social i>osition, good 
political prospects, and a sufficient supply of the world’s wealth. 
Lord Canning elected to remain in England, and entered official 
life as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He liked 
his work; he did it well, and he had the entire confidence of 
his chief. But he did not take an active ])art in the debates 
and discussions of the House of Lords. ’J’he j)resence, in the 
same Chamber, of the Chief of his Department, relieved him 
from the responsibility of ministerial ex])lanations and replies, 
and his constitutional reserve forbade all unnocessary disjdays. 
It was not, indeed, until the Session of 1840 found him in the 
office of Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, that he 
took any prominent part in the business of the House. If the 
position which he then held afforded no opi)ortunity lor the 
development of his powers either as an orator or a debater, it 
kept him continually in Parliamentary harness, and the train¬ 
ing was of service to him. It lasted, however, but a little time. 
At the end of June, 1846, Sir liobert I’eel and his colleagues 
resigned, and a Whig Cabinet was formed under the leadership 
of Lord John Bussell. 

Lord Canning was then “ in opposition,” but in heart he was 
a Liberal, and willing to support liberal measures, without 
reference to the distinctions of party. When, therefore, in 
May, 1848, Lord Lansdc vne moved the second reading of the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, Lord Canning was the first to speak in 
support of it. He answered Lord Ellenborough, who had 
moved the amendment, and he voted against all his old col¬ 
leagues then in the Upper House, with the exception of Lord 
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Hardinge. But in 1850 ho supported, in a speech displaying an 
entire mastery of the subject, the resolution of Lord Derb}" con¬ 
demnatory of tlie Fono'gn Policy of Lord Palmerston ; and he 
spoke against the Lcclosiastical Titles Bill, introduced by Lord 
Jolin lvuss(dl. So little, indeed, was he considered to be pledged 
to any ]>arty, tliat wIk'U tlie Russell (’abinet resigned in the 
spring of 1851, and Lord Derby was invited to form an ad¬ 
ministration, tlie great (kmservativc leader saw no reason why 
lie should not invitci Canning to become a nieinber of it. The 
offer then made was a tempting one, for it was the offer of a 
seat in tlie Cabinet second in importance only to that of the 
First Minister. To the son of George Canning it was especially 
tem})ting, for it was the offer of the seals of tlie Foreign Oflice. 
In that oilice the fatlier had built up his reputation, and the son 
had already laid tlie foundation of an honourable career of 
statesmanship. It was th(‘department which, above all others. 
Lord Canning best knew and most desired, lie had served a 
long apprenticeship in it, and if his humility suggested any 
doubts of liis capacity to direct its affairs, they must have been 
remov(Ml by the maniu'r in which ho was invited to take their 
direction. 

'The offer now made to him was made through his old official 
chief, Jjord Abmaleen, wlio pressed him to accept it. But there 
were many grave considm-ations which caused him to hesitate. 
He had sat tor some years on the same ministerial bench with 
Lord Derby, but the latter had separated himself from his 
party, and the cause of the disru])tion was the liberal commercial 
j)olicy of Sir Robert Peel, in favour of which Canning had 
freely declared his opinions. He had condemned the foreign 
policy of the Whig party; but, on the other hand, there were 
matters of homo government in which his liberality was far 
in advance of the opinions of Lord Derby and his colleagues; 
and, on the whole, he felt that he could not honestly and con¬ 
sistently support the Administration which he was invited to 
enter. He jmlged rightly, and in such a case he judged wisely. 
Lord Derby failed to construct a Ministry, and the Whigs 
resumed office for another year. This was the turning-point of 
Lord Canning’s career, and it is impossible to say how different 
might have been the story which I am now about to write, if 
these overtures had been accepted. 

In the following year. Lord Derby again endeavoured, and 
with better success, to form a Ministry, but its career was of 
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l>rlef duration. In Novcnibcr, its place was filled by an Ad¬ 
ministration under the jiremiorslii}) of Lord Aberdeen, composed 
of the leading members of the (Tovernments both of Sir Kobert 
Peel and Lord John Eussell. In this Coalition Ministry Ijord 
Canning held the office of Postmaster-General. Though held 
by many a distinguished man, the })ost was not one to satisfy 
tlie desires of an ambitious one. Put he was not disappointed 
or discouraged. lie knew the difficulties which lay in the patli 
of his leader,* and he addressed himself cheerfully and assidu- 
ousl}" to his work, witli a steadfast resolution to elevate the 
importance of the api)ointmont he held, by doing in it the largest 
possilde amount of public good. In this office lie had first an 
oj)portunity of displaying that higJi conscientious courage which 
bears iij) and steers right on, in spile of the ])enalties and morti¬ 
fications (jf tem])orary unpopularity. Wliat was wrong lie 
endeavoured to set riglit; and knowing how much depended on 
the ])ei‘sonal exerlions of individual men, he strove, even at tlio 
expense of (;(u-tain veny clamorous vested interests, to obtain the 
utmost possible amount of competency for the performance of 
all tlie higher dei»artmental duties. During his administration 
of the Post-oflice nniny im})ortant reforms were instituted, and 
much ])rogress made in good work already commen(;ed. So 
elfcetdaily, indeed, had he mastc‘red all the (M)m])licated details 
of the department, tliat when the Coalition Ministry was dis¬ 
solved and a new Government formed under Lord l^almerston, 
the public interests ie(|uired that there should be no change at 
the post-office; so liord (Winning was rea])]:)ointed to his old 
office, but with fun her acknowleilgmcnt of his good services in 
the s]ia})e of a seat in the Cabinet. ]hit it was not ordered that 
he should hold the (‘llict? niucli longer. There was more stirring 
work in store for him. Jlis old friend and contemporary, 
Lord ])alhousie, was coming liome from India, and it was 
necessary tliat a new Governor-General should be appointed in 
his place. IVactically the selection, in such cases, was made 
by the Imperial Government, but constitutionally the ajipoint- 
luent emanated from the Kant India Company. The President 
of the Board of Control and the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors commonly took counsel together, when the Cabinet 

* In a “coalition rniniatry’^ there is necessarily an exce]>tional niimher of 
claimants for the higlior offices with seats in the (Juhinet. In the arrange¬ 
ments then iim<le the seals of the Foreign Office fell, in the first instance, to 
Lord John Russell. 
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had chosen their man ; and then the nomination was formally 
suhiuitted to the Court. Tlicre is always, in sueli cases, much 
internal doiiht and conflict among tliosc witli wliom the selec¬ 
tion rests, and much s[)ecu]ation and discussion in the outer 
world. Jt was l)eliev(‘d in tliis instance, tliat some memher of 
tlu' Ministry would ])e appointed: hut ])eo])le said in England, 
as they said in India, that it would ho no easy thing to find a 
tit suee(‘Ssor for Jjord Jlalhousie ; and when at last it trans])ired 
that the cdioico had fallen on Lord (^aiming, men shook their 
luiads and asked each other wlndlier there was anything great 
about him hut his name. In rarliament the })r()])riety of the 
appointment was (piestioned h}" some noisy s 2 )eakers, and there 
was a general feiding in society tliat the appointment was rather 
a mistake. Hut those who knew Lord Canning—those es|)ecially 
who liad worked witli him -knew that it was no mistake. They 
knew tliat there was the stuff' in him of which great adminis¬ 
trators are ma<h‘. 

On the first day of August a Court of Directors was held at 
the India House, and Lord Canning was introduced 
take the accustomed oath. On the evening 
(jcnoruhhjp, (^2* that day the Conqiany gave, in honour of their 
new servant, one of those magnificent entertain¬ 
ments at which it was their w'ont to hid God-sjiced to those 
who were going forth to do their work. Those hanqiiets were 
great facts and great o|)jiortunities. It was discovered soon 
afterwards that the ex])enditure u})on them ^vas a profligate 
w'aste of tlie public money. Hut the Government of a great 
emjiire, sjiending nothing iijion the splendid foj)pery of a Court, 
was justified in thinking that, without offence, it might thus do 
honour to its more distinguished servants, and that, not tlie 
turtle and the venison, hut the hos]>itality and the courtesy of 
the Directors, thus luiblicly bestowed upon the men who had 
done tlieir w’ork 'well in civil or military life, would find amj^le 
recomjieiise in increased loyalty and devotion, and more 
energetic service. Many a gallant soldier and many a wise 
administrator (tarried back with him to India the big card of the 
East India (Vimiiany inviting him to dinner at the London 
Tavern, and religiously preserved it as one of the most cherished 
reccu'ds of an honourable career. 'I'here were many, too, who 
hoiirded among their dearest recollections the memory of the 
evening when they saw% jierhajis for the first and the last time, 
England’s greatest statesmen and warriors, and heard them 
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gravely discourse on the marvel and the miracle of our Indian 
Empire. Nor was it a small thing that a man solectod to 
govern a magnificent dependency beyond the seas, should thus, 
in the presence of his old and his now masters, and many of 
his coadjutors in the great work befote him, pnblicfiy accept liis 
commission, and declare to the people in the West and in tlio 
East the principles which were to regulate liis conduct and to 
shape his career. "I’lio words uttered on tlu^se occasions rose far 
above the ordinary convivial level of aft(3r-(linn(u* speeches. 
There was a gravity and a solemnity in them, a])preciat(Ml not 
merely by those who heard thmii spoken, but by thousands also, 
to whom the Press conveyed them, in the country which they 
most concerned; and on the minds of the niore intelligent 
Natives the fact of this great ceremonial of d(;parture made a 
deep im])ression, and elevated in their imaginations the dignity 
of the coming ruler. 

Seldom or never had this ceremonial assumed a more impos¬ 
ing character than that which celebrated the appointment of 
Lord Canning to the Governor-Generalship of India. In the 
groat Banqueting Hall of the London '^l\avern were assembled 
on that 1st of August many members of the C/abinet, including 
among them some of Canning’s dearest friends ; others besides 
of his old companions and fellow-studcntH; and all tlie most 
distinguished of the servants of the Company at that time in 
the conntr 3 ^ Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, Chairman of the East 
India Company, presided, and after dinner ])roposed the accus¬ 
tomed toasts. It was natural and right that, when doing 
lionour to the newly-appointed Governor-General, the speaker 
should pay a fitting tribute to the distinguished statesman who 
was then bringing his work to a close; it was natural and 
graceful that tribute should be })aid also to the worth of the 
elder Canning, who had done India good service at home, and 
had been selected to hold the groat office abroad which his son 
was proceeding to fill; but there was something to a compara¬ 
tively untried man perilous in such associations, and the younger 
Canning, with instinctive modesty, shrunk from the invidious 
suggestion. Perhaps Tiere were some present who drew com- 
])arison8, unfavourable to the son, between the early careers of 
the two Caiining.s, which had entitled thorn to this great dis¬ 
tinction ; but when the younger stood up to speak, every one 
was struck—the many judging by busts and pictures, and the 
few recalling the living likeness of George Canning—by his 

T 2 
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j^n at rcKoiuBliiiicc* to liis lather. The hiiipilarly liandsonie face, 
tJie intellectual c.oiuiteiiauccs and, ahovo all, th(! nohle “Canning 
hi‘(»w,” lil<(‘ a block ot‘ ^vliite niarhle, ])esj)oke no conimon 
(^ajiacity for eni]>ir(‘, and gave (‘inphatic force to the words he 
uttered, lie said, at ter tlie- usual (‘X]>ression of thanks for the 
kind words s])oken, and the kind rece]>tion acc()rded to them, 
that th(‘ kindness which he had Received had not created any 
(hdusion in his mind, for whether he contem]dated the magni¬ 
tude of tlie task that awaited him, or the great achievements of 
tlie distinguished men Avho had }>receded him, he was j)ainfully 
sensihle that the labourer was unequal to the great work that 
liad been entrusted to liis liands. lie vas not ashamed to con¬ 
fess that theie were times when he was ten]])ted to shrink from 
tlK‘ r('s|)(»nsihility that aw.aited him. lint this teeling, lie added, 
was not inconsistent with his determination to devote all the 
energies of his mind, cvei y hour, nay, every minute of his time, 
ev(‘ry tlionght and (‘veuy ins])iration, to the discharge of the 
dnti(‘s which lu' had that day acce])ted IVom the hands of the 
(\)mi)any, 'Tlu're were, how(‘ver, other consid(‘rations, which 
had gix'atly reassured and encouniged him; “You have,’’ he 
said, turning to tlu; (liairman, “assured me, this day, of what 
you rightly d(‘scrilH‘ as the generous c(>nfidenee and co-o])iTa- 
lion of the (Vmrt of 1 hrectors. 1 thank you for that assurance, 
and 1 r(dy on it im])li(*itly, for 1 know the body of which you 
are the liead are, wherever they bestow their confidence, no 
niggards in su])})orting those who honestly and faithfully serve 
them.” And tlicii, not j>erliaj>s without a knowledge of what, 
more than a (juarter of a century before, his father had said on 
a similar occasion,^ he added, “ 1 feel that 1 can also rely on the 
cordial sup])ort and sympathy of my nobl(‘ friend at the head 
of the Covernmeiit, and of all those colleagiu's with whom 1 
have had tlu‘ ])roud satisfaction of serving as a Minister of the 
(T’own, but, above all, 1 delight in the co-operation—for on that 
1 must daily and hourly rely—of those two admirable bodies, 
the (?ivil ^Service and the Army of India. 1 hardly know 

* The oconsion ulhidvd t<» wus the farewell banquet given by the Eabt 
India Company to 8ir Joliii Malcolm, on liis appointment to the government 
of Bombay. Tlien it w as that George Canning said : “ There cannot be 
found in the history of Europe the existence of any monarchy w hich, within 
a given time, has produced so many men of the first talents, in civil and 
iuihtar>’ life, as India has tirst trained for herself, and then given to their 
native country.’* 
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wlietlier tliero is any feature of our Cfovorinneut, any portion of 
our institutions, ujioii whicli Englishnien may look with more 
lionest exultation than tlioso two nohle l)ranelu‘S of our Puhlic*, 
Service. The men of those luvanelies hav(^ done miieh for the 
advancement of India, and liave sent forth from their ranks 
men who were eiVieient in war and ])eace, in numbers of wiiieh 
any monarchy in Europe mi‘:;ht he ])r()ud, and who liave 
rescued their countrymen from char^'es formerly, and not 
nil justly, lov(dlod ap;ainst them of dcialin^ sometimes too harslily 
with tlioso whom tln^y W(Wo bound to succour and ])rotect. 
Sir, it is the ])osHession of sin^li men which enables you to 
exhibit a s])ectacle iine(]ualled in the world’s history—that of 
a hundred and iilty millions of ])eoj)h^ submittiiiij; in ])eaco and 
contentment, in a country teeinijijj; with wealth, to the govern¬ 
ment of strangers and aliens.” 

Then, after a few more words on tluj high clcira-cter of the 
S(Tvices, and a brief declaration of tlie i’act that he assuiiKal 
oltice “ witlnmt a single promise or phMlge to any expectant,” 
he proceeded with increased gravity and sohunnity of utterance, 
almost, indeed, as one under th(^ spc^ll of ])roi)hecy : “1 know 
not what course events may take. 1 ho]>e and pray that we 
may not reach the extremity of war. J wish for a. peaceful time 
ui’ (office, but 1 cannot forget that in our Jmlian Eni])ir() that 
great<‘st of all blessings depends U})on a greater variety of 
chanc(^s aiid a more precarious tenure than in any other ([uarter 
of the globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at lirst no bigger than a 
man’s hand, but wliich, growing larger and largcu’, may at last 
threaten to burst, and overwhelm us with ruin. What has haj)- 
pened once may ha])peii again. The disturbing causes liave 
diminished cei taiuly, but they are not dispelh;d. We have still 
discontented and heterogeneous peoples united under our sway; 
we have still neighbours before whom we cannot altogether lay 
aside our watchfulness ; and we have a frontier coniiguration 
that renders it possible that in any quarter, at any moment, 
causes of collision may arise. Besides, so intricate are our rela¬ 
tions with some subshliary states, that I doubt whether in an 
empire so vast and so situated it is in the power of the wisijst 
(jovemment, the most peaceful and the most forbearing, to 
command peace. But if we cannot command, we can at least 
deserve it, by taking care that honour, good faith, and fair 
dealing are on our side; and then if, in spite of us, it should 
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Uecomo necessary to strike a blow, we cnn strike witli a clear 
C(^nscienco, With blows so dealt the stni^^le must be short and 
the issue not doubtful. Hut 1 gladly dismiss from my mind 
aj)j)rehensions tliat may not bo realised, and joyfully recognise 
a large arena of ])eaceful usefulness, in which J hope for your 
kind assistance and (M)-oj>erati(>n.” 

E(|ually surprised were the few then present, who were 
familiar with Jjord (Jaiining’s })arliamentary utterances, and the 
many, Avho had never heard him speak, but had been told that 
lie was “ no orator ” ; for the spc^ecli which tln^y now heard from 
liis li])s was all that such a sju^eeh ought to have been. It was 
impr(‘ssive rather than im]>a.ssioned; slowly sjioken, with a 
deliberate gravity, every sentence making itself ielt, and every 
word making it.self lieard in the farthest corners of that great 
liaiKjmding Hall. There were few present in whose estimation 
Ihe s]>eaker had not risen before he resumed his seat; few 
ju'csent who did not, years afterwards, remember with strong 
emotion that ])ietur(‘ of the little cloud rising in an unexpected 
(juarter, and in tinui o])scuring the firmaimmt and overshadowing 
the land. Some, ])erlia])s, thought also of another speech, then 
dtdivered by a more practised speaker ; for the First Minister of 
the th’own, on tliat August evening, let fall some memorable 
words. It was only in common course that he should sjieak of 
the qualifications of his colleague for the high oflice to which 
lie had been appointed; only in common course that he should 
express his gratitude to the (Vunpany who so materially lightened 
the cares of the Sovereign and her ministers. But when Lord 
Balmorston dwelt on “the significant fact that, whereas of old 
all civilisation came from India, through Eg;yqit, now we, who 
worii tlum barbarians, were carrying back civilisation and en¬ 
lightenment to the parent source,” and added, “ perhaps it might 
be our lot to confer on the countless millions of India a higher 
and a holier gift than any real human knowledge; but that 
must be left to the hands of time and the gradual improve¬ 
ment of the peoj)le,”he supjileniented Lord Canning's projihecy, 
though he knew it not, and pointed to the quarter from which 
the little cloud was to arise. 

But although Lord (.huining had been sworn in at the India 
House, and had stood before the magnates of the land as 
Governor-General elect, he was still a member of the Cabinet 
and her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued on the 14th of August, and in accordance with that wise 
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official usage, Avliicli rocoguises tlie necessity of liolidays no less 
for statesmen than for sclioolboys, the (jneen’s Ministers dis- 
])erse(l themselves over the country, and Ijord Canning went to 
Scotland. It had ])een settled that lie should receive from the 
hands (^)f Lord JJalhousio the reins of Indian Government on the 
1st of February, 1850, and Ins arrangements, involving a short 
sojourn in Egypt, and visits to (\ylon, ]h)mbay, and Madras, 
had been made witli a view to liis arrival at Calcutta, on tluit 
day. Hut at Jlalhousie’s own re(|ii()st, liis resignation was sub¬ 
sequently deferred to the 1st of March. When tliis request was 
first mad(‘ to him, Canning thought tliat the intention of the 
cliange was simply to allow ihe old Governor-Genorul more time 
not only to consummate the annexation of Oudh, but to confront 
the first difficulties of the revolution ; and it a]>peared to him, 
tliinlviug tliis, that the postpomnunt might be interpreted alike 
to his own and to his ])red(*eessor’8 disadvantage. It might 
have been said that the now Governor-General shrank from 
encountering the dangers of the position, or that the measure 
was so distasteful to him, on the score of its injustice, that he 
could not bring himself to put his hand to the work, lioth 
assumptions would have been utterly erroneous. The question 
of the annexation of Oudh had been a Cabinet question, and as 
a member of tlie Cabinet, Lord Canning had given his assent 
to the policy, which after much discussion in Leadenhall and in 
Downing-street, found final expression in the Court’s deBj)atch 
of the liJth of November. The policy itself had been already 
det(‘rminod, although the precise terms of the instructions to 
1)C sent to the Government of India were still under con¬ 
sideration, when Dalhousie’s proposal reached him ; and he was 
willing to accept all the responsibilities of the measure, d’ho 
])ro})Osed delay, therefore, did not at first sight please him; but 
when, from a later letter, he learnt that Dalhousie required a few 
more weeks of office, not for special, but for general purposes; 
that he needed time to gather u]) the ends of a large number of 
administrati\'c details, the case was altered, and he assented, 
with the concurrence of the Court of Directors, to the change.* 


* “ Ah long/* he wrote to the Chairman, “ as it turnc3d upon Oudh alone, 
I felt that there was some difficulty in making the change proposed by Ijord 
Dalhousie, and some risk of its intention being misrepresented to the disad- 
vantagt* of boll] of us. But it is now clear tliat for other reasons, apart from 
Oudh, and for the general winding up of the work on his hands, it will be a 
great help to him to have a month more time. These are his very wwds to 
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A few days afterwards, Ijord (Janiiin^* turned liis faee a^ain 
towards the Suutli, to Hn])erintend tlie linal arrani^'emeuts for 
liis departure, and to take l<*ave of liis friends. Tims the month 
of October and llie ^'reat(‘r part of November were ])assed; luit 
not without soim^ siudy oi’ Indian questions, some useful training 
for tlie great work upon wliich he was about to (niter. On the 
21st of November lie wcmt by command to Windsor, ixcconi- 
paniiMl by Lady ('aiming, who was among lier Majesty’s cherished 
fri(njds, and on tlu^ 2drd n^turm^d to London, after taking final 
leave of th(‘ (jmani. Another day or two, and h(^ had commenced 
Ids overland journey to the East. From the French cajiital ho 
wrote, on tlni last day of November: “1 intended to leave 
Laris tliis afternoon, but I received notice in the morning that 
the Emperor wislu'd to see me to-morrow, so that it will be 
d’lKisday morning ( Deccmiber dth) before we embark at I\rar- 
seilles. We still lio])(‘ to ri'ach Alexandria on the 10th.” lie 
arrived tlnu'e, how(‘V(‘r, not before the 12th, and after a day’s 
halt ]uished on to Cairo, wher(‘- he was received and entertained 
magniticently by orders of tln^ Laeha, who was at that time 
absent from his capital. 

Idle party eonsist('d (d‘ J^ord and Lady (’aiming, liis ne])liew 
Lord llub(u*t de Ihirgh,* (’ajdain l»ouverie, A.D.F., ami llr. 
Lecki(\ ’riierc', was abundant time I'or an exjdoration of the 
wonders of Egvjd, and, as the tine climate of the country 
invited a protracted sojourn there, it was arranged that some 
weeks shoidd be sjumt in pleasant and prolitable excnirsions, 
and that they sliould (unbirk at Suez about the middle of tlio 
month of dan nary. “ T1 k‘ I’aclia Avas in Ipper Egy})t until 
to-day,” Avrotc^ I^oid (aiming to i\lr. Macnaghten, on the 17th 
of December, wlien lie returned to this neighbourhood. I am 
to see him to-morrow, and on tlie following day we sot out on 
our expedition up the Nile. Thanks to a steamer, Avhicli the 
Facha lends us, Ave shall be able to accomplish all we wish, and 
to embark on the Ferozc immediately upon its arrival at Suez, 

ni(^; and I cannot lun-^itatr, so fsir as I am conccrraMl, to do that wliich will be 
agreeahle and convenient to hiin, ami jindmhiy ndvantngoons to ilie public 
interests. 1 hope, llier*. tore, tint you will h el no difliLiilty in coinplyuig 
with liord Dalhnusit’s wish, by jmttin*; « ft' iny suecession until the dfiy he 
naiuos/’— Lord Cauuiuij to Mr. MarmKjhti u, SrpU mher ‘20, 1855.—dhS. Corre- 
itjiondence. 

* Afterwards Ijord Hubert Canning. [Now Marquis of Clanrikarde, 
-G. B. M.] 
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wliicli, according to a lc3tter from Lord Dalliousie, that ui( 3 t mt 3 
at Alexandria, will not bo until close upon the 12th of .lanuary. 
. . . Tlie ina^nilieenee, not to say extrava^'anco, of our rociq)- 
tion here far exceeds anything* that 1 had ex])ected. J shall 
need to be very profuse of my thanks to th(3 Pacha to-morrow.” 

It would be pleasant to I'ollow Lord (Ainiiin^ and his family 
on their river-voya<^e, the grabiful expei'iences of which he has 
himself recorded, but these jx-rsonal incidtuits liava) no connection 
witli the stern story before^ nu;, and the tcuuptation, tlu'n'fon^, 
to enlarge u[)on them must be rt'sisted. ^flu' programme of his 
movements given in tlie abov(^ letter to tlu5 Chairm in of the 
Cajuniany, was realised with but litth^ d(‘])artur(3 from the 
original design. (Tov(3rnor-( b^m'-ral eh'i^t halted at Aden, 

where, under the guiilanc(3 of Brigadier Poghlan*—an ollitter of 
the (a.)m]»any\s Artillery, one of those (3X(3ellent })ubli(; s(‘rvants 
who, partly in a military, partly in a di})lomatic ca])a(uty, 
represent great interests and undertake gin^at responsibilitii^s in 
the East—Jjord Canning made his lirst ac(piaintance Avith the 
Sipalii Army of India. From Aden he steamed to Bombay, 
where he arrived on the 28th of January, bSoO, and first jilantcd 
his foot on Indian soil. “1 found,” h(3 wrote to Mr. Macnaghten 
on the 2nd of February, “that Lord Dalhousie had given oi’ders 
that I should be received with thi5 full honours of (iovc;rnor- 
General in i)ossession ; and of (umrso I did nothing to check or 
escjape from the demonstrations with which w(‘, wcu’o m(?t, 
though i did not desire or expect them. 1 havcj been umti^asingly 
busy for two-thirds of every twenty-four hours since our arrival ; 
and by the 5th or Gth 1 hope to have se(3n nearly all that 
calls for ocular inspection in the city and its neighbourhood. 
AVe shall then embark for Madras; for 1 have giviui u]) all 
thoughts of stopping at Ceylon, unless to coal, and hope to 
arrive there on the 14th cu* 15th. I cannot sufficiently con¬ 
gratulate myself on having come round by this Presidency. It 
has shown me much that 1 should not easily have learnt other¬ 
wise.” It was a disappointment to him that he had not time to 
visit Ceylon, for his old Eton tutor, Chapman, had developed 
into Bishop of Colombr and there would have been a grand 
old Etonian pleasure, on both sides, in talking over old times. 
But there was consolation in the thought that his friend Lord 
Harris, his fellow-pupil in the Bedfordshire market town, was 
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<i»)V(‘rnor of AladraH. In that ))rosi(leiiC 3 ^ lie Rpeiita few ]>leasant 
days, Hojoiirnino; at (iniialy, ainl tlieii on tin? 2r)tli of February 
set out to face* tin* realities of Indian ( lovernment, and steamed 
up tlie Bay of ]5enn-a]. 

On tlio last day of February, Lord Canning disembarked at 
(Calcutta; and, proceeding to Government .House, 

*b)ok liis oaths of office and his seat in 
(/OUiJ{al. ]t is the custom in such cases. No time 
is left for any question to arise as to wlio is (iovernor-(general 
of India. So brief did tlie whob^ operation ap])ear to liim, that 
h(‘ wrote home that he had been sworn in and instalhal “ within 
live minutes after touching land.” As his dignities and respon¬ 
sibilities comiiK'nced at once, so did his work. At the (md of 
his first week of offi(;(‘, lie wrote that sucli had l)een tlie pressure 
of j)ublie busim‘ss, tliat he had found tiim? only for “ one look 
out of doors” since he arrived. Durino; that first week Lord 
Dalhousio tarried in Cahuitta, and th(‘ past and future of the 
(lovernment of India was discussed with interest, tlie deptlis of 
which w(UT stirred hy vary in ji; circumstances, between those 
earnest-minded nnui : the one all readiness to teach, the other 
all ea^*ern(‘ss to learn. Dull and prosaic as its details often 
a])|)(^ar to Fn<»;lishmen at a distance, it is difficult to desiudbo the 
living int(‘rest with which statesmen in India of all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, ])erpetually regard their work. 

No man ever undertook the office of (iovernor-General of 
India under the impression that it would be a 
sinecure. Ibit it is scarcely less true that no man, 
whatever o])inion he may have formed in England, 
ever entertHl upon its duties without discovering that he had 
greatly underrated the extent of its labours, ddie current of 
work is HO strong and so continuous; so many waters meet 
togefher to swell the stream ; that at first even a strong man 
trying to breast it may feel that he is in danger of being over- 
wlielmed. Time lessens the difiieiilty; but at the outset, the 
multiplicity of unfamiliar details distracts and bewilders even 
the sharpest wit and the clearest brain; and the first result is 
Apt to be a chaos. Box after box is placed upon the Governor- 
General’s table ; and each box is crammed with papers rugged 
wutli the names of strange men and stranger places, and 
references to unknown events and incomprehensible states of 
society. By some means or other, he must master the antecedents 
<^f every case that comes before him for decision; and there are 
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often very intricate cases ]mr])0sely left for his ileeision, that 
]ie may not be embarrassed by tlie judo inents of his jn’eth'cessor. 
Week after week goes l>y and little imja-ession is made upon 
this pile of work. “ Anotlier fortniglit is gone/’ wrote Lord 
Oanning towards tlio end of Marcli, “ and 1 am beginning to 
gather ii]) by slow degr(‘es tlie threads of Imsiness, as it ])asKes 
before me; but it is sevi‘re work to have to give so much time 
to the bygones of almost eveiy (juestion that eom(‘s U]) ; and 
some weeks more must ])as8 before J shall feid mystdf abn'ast 
of current events.” "i’liere was a strong conscientiousness within 
the new (Jovernor-tieneral which would not suffer him to ])aBS 
anything lightly over, and he endi'avourcd to understand all that 
came before him even at the risk of some inconvenient dehiys. 

So he did not rush at his work; but (piietly confronted it, 
and was in no haste to im])ress people with a stnmo of the ])rc)- 
fundity of his wisdom and the greatness of his selLreliance. 
lie knew that he had much to learn, and ho adopted the best 
means of learning it; for he invited all the chief agents of his 
(.lovernment, scattered over the country, especially those who 
were representing British interests at the Native (k)urts, to 
correspond confidentially with him on matters relating to their 
respective charges ; an invitation which gave to ev(‘ry man thus 
addressed full liberty to declare liis sentiments and to expound 
his vdews. And thus he escaped the danger on the one hand of 
surrendering his own judgment, by succumbing to the influence 
of some two or three ])ublic functionaries immediately attached 
to the Executive (bjvernment, and, on the other, of the over¬ 
confident exercise of a dominant self-will rejecting all external 
aids, and refusing to walk by other men’s experiences. He 
knew that there was no royal road to a knowledge of India; 
and he was well content that the first year of his administration 
should be unostentatiously devoted to the great duty of learning 
his work. 

There were able men, too, at his elbow to assist liim to a 
correct knowledge of facts, and to tlie formation of 
sound opinions. The Supreme Council consisted at 
that time of (jeneral John Low, Mr. Dorin, Mr. John Peter Grant, 
and Mr. Barnes Peacock. Of the first I can say little in 
this place that has not been already said. The only 
charge laid against him by the assailants of the Government was 
that he was well stricken in years. But although one who had 
fought l)e8ide Malcolm at Mehidpur, and then not in his first 
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yoiitli, must liave lost somciof tlio phj^sical enero:y that animated 
him in his priiiu*, liis iut(‘ll(‘t‘t was iinimpairefl. Ceasing to bo 
a man of action, lie lia<l sn]>si<h‘(l gracefully into the condition 
of a councillor, tlie Nestor of the Politi(‘al Servic^e, a veteran 
without a slain. No man had so hirge an aequaintanec^ with 
the Nativ(! (\)urts of India; no man kiu^w the ttunper of the 
]HM)|>le hi‘tter than .lolin Low. Ibi could see witli their eyes, 
and s|K‘ak with tlndr tongues, and read with their under¬ 
standings. And, therefon‘, h(‘ looked with some dismay at the 
wid(‘-spread Ihiglishisrn of the Dalliousie school, and sorrow¬ 
fully regarded tln^ gradual dying out of the ])rinci])les in which 
h(‘ had luaui nurtured and trained, and to whicdi, heedless of 
theii* unpojuilarity, he clung with lioncst resolution to the last. 
])alhousi(^ had too often disregardisl his counsel; but he liad 
always respcct(‘d the man. And now Canning equally admired 
tlu^ ])ersonal charact(‘r of his colleague, but was not equally 
mind(‘d to laugh his j)rinci])les to scorn. 

Of tln‘ two Ihuigal civilians who sat in that Council, it may 
b(‘ said that tiie one owed his ])osition there ap])a- 
'■ 7*(‘ntly to chance, the other to his um[uestioiialdo 

abiliti<‘s. ]\lr. Dorin was not a man of great parts; he was 
not a man of high (diaracter. If he liad any ollicial repu¬ 
tation, it was in the capacuty of a financier; and tinance was 
at that time the weakest ])oint of our (Jovernment. He had 
limited acquaintance with the c.ountry, and but small knowledge 
of the people. He had no earnestness; no enthusiasm; no 
energy, lb* had a genius for making liimsclf comfortable, and 
lie had no supertluous activiti(‘s of liead or heart to mar liis 
succ(‘ss in that particular direction. He had sui)ported the 
policy of Lord Dalliousie, and had recoi ded in his time a number 
of minutes t'X'pressing in two emphatic words, which saved 
troubh' and gained favour, his conc.urreiice with the most noble 
the Covernor-Ceneral; and now if the new ruler was not likely 
to lind him a vtuy si'rviceable colleague, there was no greater 
cliance of his being found a troublesome one. 

In John (xrant the Covernor-iieneral might have found both. 

He >vas many years younger than his brother 
‘^’oralircivilian, but he had done intinitely more work. In 
liim, with an indolent sleepy manner was strangely 
combined (‘xtraordinary activity of mind. Tie was one of the 
ablest juiblic servants in the country. AVith some heredi¬ 
tary claim to distinction, he had been marked out from the veiy 
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oomniencemeiit c>f liis career, no less l>y a favonralJe eoneurr('iK‘e 
of external circumstances than l)y his own iulieront (inalifuia- 
tions, for the liigliest ofiicial success. No young civilian in his 
novitiate ever carried u|K)n liim so clearly and unniistakahly the 
stainp of the embryo Councillor, as Joiin (jlrant. In some 
respects this was a misfortune to liim. Jlis course Avas too 
easy. lie had found liis way ; he had not been compelled to 
make it. lie had not been jostled by the crowd ; h(‘. had semi 
little or none of the rough work of Imlian administration or 
Indian diploniJicy. It had Ixa^n his lot, [is it Inid b(‘en his 
choice, to spend the gre[iter juirt of his official life in close con¬ 
nection with the llead-ljuartcrs of the (Jovmnment; and, l.hm'(‘- 
fore, his opportunities of indejuaidcnt Jiclion liad b(^en few ; liis 
personal acijuaintjince with the country ;ind the jieople was not 
extensive ; and his work liad been cliicily upon jxiper. Hut as [i 
member of a powerful burejiucracy his vjdue was cons})imious. 
(^uick in the mastery of fads, clear and jirccise in their ana¬ 
lytical arrangement, and gifted with more than (common jiowcrs 
of exprijssion, he was admirably fitted to discharge the duti(‘S 
of the Secretariat, lie was a dead hand at a report; {ind if 
Government were ])(‘rplexed by jiny difficult questions, involving 
a tangled mass of disordered timincial accounts, or a great con¬ 
flict of authority mystifying the truth, lie was the man of all 
others to unravel the intricate or to eluddate the obscure. Com- 
])aratively young in years, but rijii) in bureaucratic experience, 
he entered the Suiireme Council towjirds the close of I^ord 
Halhoiisie’s administration. Hut he had sat long enough at the 
Hoard to establish his independence. He exprcssinl his opinions 
freely and fearlessly; and his minutes, wlien minute-writing 
was in vogue, were commonly the best State jiapms recorded 
by the Government of the diiy. Closely reasoned, forcibly ex¬ 
pressed, with here and there touches of quiet humour or subdued 
sarcasm, they cut through any sojihistries put forth by his 
colleagues, with sharp incisive logic, and clearly stated the 
points at issue without disguises and evasions. On the whole, 
he was a man of large and liberal views, the natural mani¬ 
festations of which were, perhaps, somewhat straitened by an 
acc^uired official reserve, and no one questioned tlie honesty of 
his intentions or the integrity of his life. 

Mr. Harnes Peacock was the fourth, and, as is 
commonly called, the “Law Member” of (nuncil. 

An English hiwyer, appointed to aid the great work of Indian 
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L^p^iHlation, bo was a niein]>er of the Executive rather by 
siifferaiico than by In a limitod sense, he was supposed 

to r(*pr(^s( nt the ])oj)uIar (‘lenient in the (’ouncil. There was no 
V(oy violent (joniliet of class interests in those days. But so 
far as such division existed at all, he was regarded as the 
(‘xjioinait of the views of the non-official Englishman and of the 
Euro])canisod Natives of the large towns, whose interests are 
bound up with our own. For the institution of the Company 
he was believ(‘d to liave no res[)ect, and for the exclusive system 
of (h)vernnu‘nt by the Company’s servants no toleration, He 
liad a clear h(‘ad, an acute understanding, but by no means a 
largi' mind. Assiduous in the work of law-making, he was the 
V(‘ry soul of the Legislative (Amncil ; and had he confined his 
efforts to the wcu’k of moulding into draft-acts the ideas of other 
mim, he would have been an invaluable })ublic servant. But 
h(‘ soiiu‘times went b(*yond this; and, when he did so, lie com¬ 
monly wcuit wrong. For knowing little of the people of India, 
and having only thoroughly English notions of iffiilanthropic 
rcibrms and legislative l»eneficences, he would have taught the 
jx'ople better manners with a rapidity for which they were not 
pri'jjjircMl, if h(^ had unrestrainedly followed (uithisown ideas of 
social im})rovement. Indeed, he had already threatened to limit 
the ])olygamie8 of the Natives of India, and, doubtless, had a 
draft-act for the purpose on the legislative anvil, when circum¬ 
stances arrested his career of reform. But, although it was in 
the legislative dej^artment that his es])ecial strength lay, he did 
not coniine himself to it. He gra})plt‘d manfully with all the 
varied details of the general administration. There were times 
when his legal penetration was of service in the disentangle¬ 
ment of knotty (piestions of executive government, and he 
sometimes recorded minutes distinguished l)y no common powers 
of special pleading. But, on the whole, this laborious addiction 
to business was an encumbrance and an embarrassment to the 
Ministry; and Lord Canning had soon reason to complain of 
the conscientious excesses of his colleague. A general dis¬ 
inclination to take anything for granted impeded the progress 
of business ; and the Governor-tiieneral, not without a feeling of 
admiration for a defect that had its root in honesty of j)urpose, 
endeavoured, and with good success, to wean the law member 
from his habit of mastering details which he was not expected 
to understand, and keeping back business which it was desirable 
to dispose of, whilst he was working up the past history of a 
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Native State, or calculating grain-bags in a commissariat account. 
There must have been some inward jn'omptings of self-knowledge 
in Canning’s own mind to assure him tliat this laborious con¬ 
scientiousness was a part of liis own nature; but lie felt, at the 
same time, that his larg('r scoj)e of responsibility demanded 
from him a larger scoi)o of action, and that what was right in 
the Governor-Clenoral was not therefore right in his depart¬ 
mental colleague. 

Such were the fellow-labourers with whom Lord Canning 
was now about to ])rosecute the work of (lovernment. On the 
wliole, the Council was not badly constituted for ordinary 
])urposes of administration in <|uiet times. It contained, indeed, 
many of the essential elements of a good Hoard. What it most 
Avantod was military knowledge ; for Geni'ral Low, thougli an 
old soldier of the Madras Army, had se(m more of the Court 
than ol‘ tJie Camp; and it was rather in tluj diplomacies of the 
Native States than in the conduct of warlike o])erations, or in 
the details of iiiilitary administration, that ho had earned, by 
hard service, the right to be accepted as an authority.^ It 
was a constitutional fiction that, in an Indian Council, the 
necessary amount of military knowledge was sup 2 )lied in the 
l)erson of tlie Commander-in-Chief, wlio Inid a seat in it. The 
seat, though legally occu 2 )ied, was for the most ])art practically 
em 2 )ty, for duty might not, and inclination did not, keej) the 
military chief at the Ilead-t^uarters of the (hvil Covernmont. 
Hut it ha 2 j])eiied that, when Lord Canning arrived in India, he 
found General Anson in Calcutta. And it was a i)leasure to 
him to see in the Indian ca])ital a face that had been familiar to 
him in the English. 

The aijpoiiitment of the Honourable George Anson to the 
chief command of the Indian Army took by surj)rise 
the English communities in the three Presidencies, 
who had seen his name only in the Kacing Calendar, 
or in otlier records of the Turf. Hut there was one thing at 
least to be said in his favour : he was not an old man. It was 
not in the nature of things, after a long Eurojjean j)eace, that 
good service should be found in the officers of the Queen’s 
Army unaccompanied by the weight of years. But the scandal 
of imbecility had risen to such a height, the military world had 

* Bhortly after Lord Cunning^s arrival, General Low went to England, but 
returned at the coiumenceinent of the cold weather (1856-57). 
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}j;T()\vn KO nick of iiifirniity in ])liiceR—of the blind, the 

lame, tlio deaf, the obesely jdetliorit*—that they were ])reparcd to 
w(‘leoine almost any one wlio could sit a horse, who could see from 
one (uid to the other of a regiment in line, and hear the report of 
a nine-pounder at a distance of a hundred yards. There was 
iiotliinp; to he said against (ieorge Anson on this score. He 
couM iiejir and see ; lie could ride and walk. He was of a light 
span' iigun^, well 1‘ramed for acT.ive exercise ; and his asjiect 
was that of a man vvdio could ‘Sstand the climate.” But with 
all men who lirst brave that climatic in the maturity of life, 
tlune is a risk and an uncertainty; and apjiearances belied 
Anson’s capaliilities ()f resistance. Jluring the hot weather and 
I’ainy scjison of IH.oh, the heats and damps of Bengal tried him 
stomndy ; and Lord (hnning more than once wrote home that 
his military colhiagiU‘ was reduced to a skeleton, and had lost 
all his bodily stix'iigth and all his laioyanc}" of spirit. But, at 
the saim^ tinu‘, he spoken of tln^ (diief as one who had many 
excelhmt jxdiits, both as an ollicer and as a man. The precise 
limits of authority vested in th(‘ chief civil and military func¬ 
tionaries are so ill delim‘d, that, whmi tht^ ])owers of both are 
combined in om^ individual, it is a mercy if he does not (quarrel 
with himself, ^\’hen tliey are divided, as is commonly the case, 
a conflict of authority is inevitable. And so at this time, the 
< h)V(U'n()r-( ieneral and the Commander-in-Chief soon came into 
oflicial collision ; but it never grew into ])ersonal strife between 
Ijord (^anning and (Jeneral Anson. The pu])lic prints hinted 
that there was a rupture between them; and the same story 
travelled homewards and ]>enetrated Cannon-row. But the 
Civilijin wrote, that though there had been some special points 
of difference between them, the tem})er of the Soldier was so 
charming, and he was so thoroughly a gentleman, that it was 
(piito impossible to (piarrel with him. The inevitable antagonism 
of oflicial interests could not weaken the ties of personal regard ; 
and when Anson, in the month of September, left Calcutta on a 
tour of military inspection in the XJp])er Brovinces, he carried 
with him no kindlier wishes than those which attended him 
M'arm from the heart of the (jrovernor-Gerieral.''^ 

* What Lord Caiininj; wrote about General Anson is so lionourable to lx)th 
tliat it is quite a i>leasure to quote it. “ We get on admirably tog( tlier,” 
wrote the Governur-thuicral in June. His tenij>er is charming, and 1 know 
no one whom I should not be sorry to see substituted for him.” And again, 
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in October: “I am not surprised at the report you mention tlml Anson and I 
do not get on well together, because such a rumour was current in Calcutta 
two or three months ago, and even found its way into the newspapers. I 
believe it originated in a dilference between us on two points; one (of much 
interest to the Indian Army), the power of the Commander-in-Chit‘f to wit]\- 
hold applications for furlough, transmitted through him to the Governor- 
G(‘neral in Council ; tlie other, an authority to exercise something very likti 
a veto upon the Goveinor-Gcmeral’s selections of ollicers for civil and political 
service. Upon both of which I found it necessary to disallow his pretension-. 
Eut neitlier these disagrt'cments, nor the re 2 )ort to which tliey gave rise*, have 
for a moment caused any niisumlerstanding or reserve between us. It would 
l)(j very ditlicult to quarrel with any one so imperturbably good-tcmi)ered, ami 
so thoroughly a gentleman.”— MIS, Corrmpondencc. 


VOL. I. 


U 
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OlIAPTEK 11. 

With tlieHO colleagncH in tlio C^onncil Olianihor, and with a staff 
of able, well-trained seerctarieK, of whom 1 shall speak hereafter, 
in the several l)e])artin(mts, the new (owernor-lJoneral found 
the burden of his work, tliough it pressed heavily upon him, in 
no way gallinjj^ or diH])iritinp;. There are always small vexations 
and end»arrassments ; incidental details, that will not rim 
smoothly in th(‘ administrative groove, but grind and grate and 
have a stubliorn obstincliveness about them. But the great 
sum-total of the busiiu'ss before him wore an aspect cheerful 
and encouraging. 'Jdier(‘was tramjuillity in India. Out'wardly, 
it seemed that Jjord Dalhousie had left only a heritage of Peace. 

Evc'ii in Oudli, just emerging from a revolution, 
Adiiihii.araticii there were external signs of general quietude; of 
of oudii. contentment, or at least of submission; and of the 
satisfactory ju'ogress of tlu‘ administration. But a new adminis¬ 
trator was wanted. Outram had done his work, lie had been 
selected to till the office of Besident, and no man could have 
more becomingly represented Ibdtish interests at a corrupt and 
])rotligate C’ourt. In that ea])acity it had fallen to his lot to 
accomplish ministerially the revolution which had been decreed 
by the British (fovernment. But it was work that sickened 
him ; for although he believed that it was the duty of the 
Paramount State to rescue Oudh from the anarchy by which it 
had so long beim rent, he was one whose political predilections 
were in favour of the maintenance of the Native States, and he 
knew' that much w'rong had been done to the Princes and Chiefs 
of India under tiie plea of promoting the interests of the people. 
When the Proclamation converted Oudh into a British jirovince, 
the Besident became CUiief Commissioner, and the superintend¬ 
ence of the administration w'as the wmrk that then devolved 
upon him. But it w as work that Outram w'as not now destined 
to perform. Ilis health had broken dowui; the hot season was 
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coming on apace ; and a voyage to England had been urgently 
pressed upon him hy his medical advisers. So ho sought per¬ 
mission to lay down the l\)rtfolio for a while, and asked the 
(h)vernor-Grencral to appoint an officer to act for liim in his 
absence. 

It would have been comparatively (‘asy 1o llnd a successor 
suited to the work, if the a[)pointment to be disposed 
of had been a permanent one. But Lord (Vanning 

i^i -1 *1 Sue Ct'cHlOIi • 

liad to find a man able to eonduct the administra¬ 
tion at its most difficult stage, and yet willing to forsake other 
important work for tlie brief tenure of another’s offieia Outram 
said that there was one man in wliom both the ability and tlui 
will were to be found. That man was Henry Itickctts, a Bengal 
civilian of high repute, whoso appointment was pressed upon 
Lord (_banning as the best that could be m.ado. But Bicketts 
Avas wanted for other work, d’he authorities at home wore 
clamouring for a reduction of cx]>enditure ; and as retrenchment, 
puldic or private, commonly begins in the wrong place, a revision 
of official salaries was to be one of the first olforts of our economy. 
So Mr. liicketts had been H])ecially appointed to furnish a 
Beport on the best means of extracting from the officers of 
(lovernnient the same amount of good puhlic service for a less 
amount of public money. Jjord (banning sliook liis liead doubt¬ 
fully at the experiment; but Cannon-row was urgent, and 
nothing was to be suffered to interrupt the labours of the man 
who was to suggest the means of increasing the financial 
l)rosperity of the Company’b}^ sapping out the energic^s of those 
upon whom that prosjierity mainly dependtid. 

Whilst Outram and tiro (lovernordGeneral were corresponding 
about this arrangement, another plan for tho tomj)orary ad¬ 
ministration of Oudh was suggesting itself; hnt it never 
became more than a suggestion. Ever since the dissolution of 
the Lahore Board, Sir Henry Lawrence had lield office as chief 
of the Political Agency at Bajpntana. It was a post of honour 
and responsibility; but there was not in the work to he done 
enough to satisfy so ardent and so active a mind, and ho had 
longed, during that g cat struggle before Sebastopol, which he 
had watched with eager interest from the beginning, to show, 
wdien all the departments were breaking down, what a rough- 
and-ready Indian Political might do to lielf) an army floundering 
miserably in a strange land. But this field of adventure was 
closed against him. Peace was proclaimed: and Henry 
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I^awrence, who had studied well the history and the institu¬ 
tions of Oudh, and who had advocated tlio a8Suni])tion of the 
government, hut not tlio annexation of the province or the 
absorption of its revenues, tliought tliat he might do some good 
by superintending the administration during tlie first year of 
onr tenure. There were many interests to bo dealt with in that 
conjuncture, which required a strong but a gentle hand to 
a(‘commodato them to the great revolution tliat had been 
accomplished, and he felt some apprehension lest civilian- 
government, harsh and j)recise, should forthwith begin to 
systematise, in utter disregard of the institutions and usages 
of the country, and should strike at once for a llourisliing 
balanco-she(d. It was too little the fasliion to sym])athise witli 
the fallen fortunes of men ruined by tln^ dominant influenco of 
the AVliito Race. In the chivalrous benevolence of the out¬ 
going Commissioner, Henry Lawrence liad full conlidonce. 
TTie greatdiearted com}>assion whicli Outram liad sliovvn for 
the Amirs of KSiiidh, ])roclaimed the mercy and justice of the 
man. But a civilian of the new school from the IiCgulation 
Brovinces might bring with liim a colder heart and a sharper 
])ractico, and might ov(‘rbear all ancient rights and judvileges 
in juirsuit of the favourite theory of the Dead Level. Anxious 
to avert this, whicli lie believed would be a calamity alike to the 
people of Oudh and to his own government, Henry Lawrence 
olfered to serve, during the transition-period, in ()utram’s place ; 
and the first misfortune that befell the ministry of Lord Canning 
was that the letter, conveying the proposal, arrived a little too 
late. A ( Commissioner had already been appointed. 

The choice liad fallen on Mr. Coverley Jackson, a civilian 
from the North-West Brovinces, an expert revenue 
The Now ofiicer, held in liigh esteem as a man of alhlity, 
but more than suspected of some inhrmity of 
temper. Aware of this notorious failing, but not deeming it 
sullicient to disqualify one otherwise so well fitted for the post, 
Jjord Canning accompanivd liis offer of the appointment with a 
few words of caution, frank but kindly, and Jackson in the 
same spirit received the admonition, assuring the Governor- 
General that it would bo his earnest endeavour to conciliate 
the good feelings of all who might be officially connected with 
him, so far as might bo consistent with the claims of the public 
service and the maintenance of the authority entrusted to him. 
B>ut he did not accomplish this ; and there is slight evidence 
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that ho resol ut(il 3 ’ attempted it. It was an untoward oeeurreneo 
that the man next in authority", and tlie one with whom the 
cireumstanees of the ])rovinee l)rt)Uglit liim most frequent! 
into oflicial conimunieation, was as little able to control his 
temper as Jackson himself. Mr. ]\Iartin dubbins, of tlie Bengal 
Civil S(;rvice, was the Financial Commissioner. Upon him 
devolved the immediate superintendence of the revenue ad- 
]iiinistration of our new tcrrltoiy, whilst INIr. Oinmanoy, of the 
same service, superintended the department of Justice. A man 
of rare intelligence and sagacity, eager and energetic, Martin 
(iubbins would have been a tirst-rate public servant, if liis 
utility" had not been marred ly a (uuitentious s])irit. Ilis 
angularities of tem})er were continuall}' bringing him in 
collision Avith others, and his pertinacious self-assertion would 
not sutler him, wlien once entangled in a controversy, ever to 
detach himself from it. Of all men in the service 
lie was the one least likely to work harmoniously^ 

Avith tlie (Jiief (Commissioner. So it happened 
that, in a vciy short time, they Avere in a state of Auolont 
antagonism. Whether, in the first instance, Jackson over- 
stiained his authority, and unwisely and unkindly exjiressed 
his displeasure in language calculated to exdte irritation and 
resentment, or wlietlu'r (Dibluns was the fii'st to dis]»la3' an 
insubordinate sjiirit, and to jirovoke tlie censure of his chief ly 
the attempted usurpation of his ])Owers, it is of little im- 
])ortance now to inquire. Jdie sharp contention that grew u}> 
between them Avas soon made knovvn to the Covernor-Ceneral, 
who deplored and endeaAmured to arrest it. How wisely and 
calmly lie coiivey^ed to the (Commissioner an expression, less 
of his disjdeasure than of his regret, his correspondence 
tdeasaiitly^ illustrated.* But no kindly counsel from Govern- 


* Take, for examiile, the following: “Judging l>y iny own experience, I 
bhould say tliat in dealing with public t^ervants who have incurnd blame, 
everything is to l)e gained by telling them their faults in uninistakable 
laDguag(*, plainly and nakedly ; but that one's purpose (their amendment) is 
rather defeabjd than otherwi ,e by the use of terms that sting them, or amplify 
their offences to them unnecessarily—even though all be done witliin tlie 
strict limits of truth and fact. I believe that if a man has at iKittom a eenno 
of bia duty, and is possessed of the feelings and temper of a gentleman, tho 
more simply his error is put before him, and the more jilnin and quied Iho 
reproof, the better chance there is of his correcting idmself readily and will¬ 
ingly, and tliat if we widi to get work done lu reaftcr out of some one wlioni 
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ment House could smooth down tlic asperities of Jackson’s 
temper. As time advanced, the feud between him and Gubbins 
^row more bitter and more irreconcilable. In India, a paper 
war once commenced lasts out many a military campaign. 
TJiere is something so exciting, so absorbing in it, that oven 
the l) 08 t })ublio servants sometimes forget the public interests 
wliilst they are wasting their time and expending their energies 
in ])ersonal conllicts and criminations. JIad Coverley Jackson 
taken half as much pains to see that the })ledges of the British 
Government were fulfilled, and the annexation of Oudh ren¬ 
dered as little ruinous as possible to all the chief people of the 
])rovince, as lie did to convict his subordinates of ofiicial mis¬ 
demeanours, it would have been better both for his own 
character and for the character of the nation. But whilst 
Jackson and (Jubbins were in keen contention with each other, 
covering reams of pajier Avith their charges and counter-charges 
and their vehement sedf-assertions, the generous nature of the 
(jlov(‘rnor-( icneral was grievc'd by complaints and remonstrances 
from the King, Avho declared, or suHered it to be declared for 
him, that the English officers in Lakhnao were inflicting 
grievous wrongs and indignities upon him and upon his family, 
seizing or destroying his jiroperty, and humiliating the members 
and dei>endents of his House. 

It has been shown that Wajid Ali, when ho saw that all 
hope of .saving his dominions from the great white 
hand that had been laid upon them had utterly 
gone from him, had talked about travelling to 
England and laying his sorrows at the foot of the Throne. 
But, in truth, travelling to England, or to any other place, was 
a thing rather to lie Avhined about than to be done, by one so 
destitute of all activities, jdiysical and mental, and it was 
almost certain that he would hitch somewhere ; not improbably 
at tlu‘ first stage. And so he did. Halting not far from 
Lakhnao, the King aAvaitod the on-coming of his minister, Ali 
Naki Khan, a man not wanting in activities of any kind, who 
had been detained at the capital to aid in the “ transfer of the 
Government,” out of Avhich he had been ousted. But after a 


it is necessary to rebuke, wc ougbt to give him as little excuse as possible (ho 
will tfxi often lind it where it is not given) for fueling irritated against our- 
eelves.’’— Lord Canning to Mr. Cun rhy Jackson, Juhj 7, 1856.— MS. Coi'res^ 
jKnidcnce. 
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while King and Minister, and other regal appendages, male and 
female, moved on towards Calcutta—the first stages Ly land ; 
then afterwards taking the river steamer, at a time of year 
when there is ever a scant supply' of water for such travelling, 
they were constrained to go “round by the Sundarbans,” and 
make a long and by no means a pleasant voyage to the English 
capital; of which necessity Lord (\'iuning shrewdly observed 
that it would give his Majesty such a foretaste of life on board 
as would inevitably drive out of him any lingering thought of 
the passage across tlie black water to Englaml. 

And BO it was. The King arrived at (-alcutta Avhen the 
month of May had burnt itself half out, and was soon domiciled 
in a house on the river-side, which had erst been the suburban 
villa of an English (diief ,Iusticc. It was enough for him to 
see the steamers smoking past him seawards, and to keep 
steadily before liim the conviction that for a man of his tastes 
and habits, to take no account of his girth, Carden Iteach was 
a more recomrnendable place than the Bay of Bengal, the Ked 
Sea, or the Mediterranean. But still the ])ilgriniago to the foot 
of the Throne was to bo undertaken, not by but for the last of 
the Oudh Kings. Without any sacrifice of his personal ease, 
or any abandonment of the delights of the Zenana, ho might 
enter a vicarious aiipearance at St. James’s by sending the 
chief members of his family—the nearest of his kindred, in 
each stage and relation, before, beside, and after him—his 
mother, his brother, and his son, with agents and ministers, 
black and white, to ])lcad against the seizure of liis dominions. 

There was one of the royal party Aviih some substance of 
masculine vigour still left as Cod had given it; 
and that one was not the Heir-Apparent, or the so- 
called General, or a born manhood of any kind, but 
the Queen-Mother, who set the example of going across the dreary 
waste of black water and level sand straight to the feet of the 
Queen of England. And they went, not scantily attended 
either, those three, like thieves in the night, embarking secretly 
in the darkness, and taking Government House by surprise 
with the report of the accomplished fact of their departure. 
Kot that Government House would have opposed any obstacle 
to their going in broad daylight, with drums beating and flags 
flying; but that the steam-company, with an eye to business, 
thought it better to make a secret of it, such fellow-travellers, 
according to European notions, not increasing the comforts of 
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tho voyage. As to tlie (jloverii()r-(jicncral, all be could say was, 
“ Let tlieiii go,” ])it 3 o‘iig tho Last India Company, thus com- 
j)elled to take such troublesome visitors, hut claiming for them 
kindly and courteous treatment at the hands of the magnates 
of Loadonliall. And so those representatives of the exploded 
kingshi[) of Oudh went westward, with vague but extensive 
ideas of a recovery ])ast looking for on this side of eternity, 
buoyed uj) and encouraged b^^ men who well knew the hope¬ 
lessness of the endeavour. The “case” was miserably mis¬ 
managed. There was much internal strife, and scarce^ an 
attempt to strike out against the common foe. The so- 
called “ Mission ” went to pieces and rotted piecemeal. Not 
merely waste of treasure was there, Imt waste of life. Tlie 
(Juoen-Mother and the lTinee-( Jeneral died, and were buried in 
ihe great cemetery of Pere la Chaise. The Heir-Apparent, 
money-bound and helpless, threw himself upon the mercy of 
the eneiuy, borrowed from them half a lakh of rupees, and was 
carried homewards, somewhat dazed and boAvildered as to the 
upshot or no upshot of tho whole affair, but with a ])revailing 
sense of esca])e and relief that it was all over. And the rest of 
the luck](‘ss embass^^ went at last, leaving behind them some 
scum of official tiouble and mishap, and some legal i)crplexities 
not readilt' solul)h5 l>y an^^ “])erfeetion of human reason ” known 
ill our English courts. 

Meanwliile, in tlie name of the King himself, ministerial 
activities had not been wanting in India to make 
^tho substantial grievance, not so mucli of the thing done 

(for that Avas left to tho “Mission”) as of the 
manner of doing it, Avhich had not been all right. In tho 
Humanities, Avherein is included the great art of letting down 
easily, good to bo learnt alike b^^ Men and b^^ Covernments, avo 
liad not taken lirst-class honours. Not Avithout some redden¬ 
ings of shame is it to be recorded that the wrongs inflicted 
upon the rrinces of India in tho shape of territorial disposses¬ 
sions and titular extinctions had been sometimes supplemented 
by lesser Avrongs, more grievous to bear upon the one side and 
less to be justified on tho other. For there is some dignity in 
great Avrong, doing or suffering; and a persuasion, in one case, 
not Avithout sincerity at the bottom, that wrong is right. But 
look at the matter in Avhat light avo may, it can bo nothing but 
miseralde wrong to make these dispossessions and extinctions, 
which may bo for the national good, the forerunners of per- 
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8onal distresses and liiimiliatioiis to individuals thus disposstjsscd 
and extinguished. Y"et men and, redder shame still, leehle 
Zenana-])red women had hrouglit tin’s charge against tln^ strong 
Government of the British, before tlie kingdom of Oudh was^ 
marked for extinction ; and now again the same complaint of 
supplemental cruelties and indignities, more galling than the 
one great wrong itself, went uj) from Wajid Ali, or was uttered 
in his name. It was charged against us that our officers had 
turned the stately palaces of Laklinao into stalls and kenmds, 
that delicat(i women, the daughtcTsor the (companions of kings, 
had been sent adrift, homeless and heljdess, that fr(3asure- 
liouses had been violently Lroken open and des])olled, that the 
private pro]>crty of the royal family had been sent to the 
hammer, and that other vile things had becen done very 
humiliating to the King's i)e(.)ple, but far more disgraceful to 
our own. 

Not only so disgraceful, but so injurious to us, so great a 
blunder, indeed, would such conduct have been, that call who 
liad any hope of the restoration of the Oudh monarchy must 
liavo devcjutly wished the story to bo true. There wnne those 
who had such liopo. TTow could it be hopeless, wdien it wjis 
remembered that the Sipahi Army of the Company was full of 
men whose homes were in Oudh; when it was believed that 
the great flood of English rule was sweeping away all existing 
interests, and destroying call the influential classes alike in the 
great towns and in the rural districts? The ministers and 
courtiers of the King of Oudh were at large in Ccalcutta and 
the neighbourhood, cand might journey whithersoever they 
])leased. Vast fields of intrigue were open before them. ^ The 
times wore propitious. It was plain that there was a feeling of 
inquietude in the native mind, and that fear had engendered 
discontent. It was certain that the British (Government were 
^veak, for the country was stripped of European troops. The 
good day might yet come. Meanwhile, it might be something 
to spread abroad, truly or falsely, a story to the effect that the 
English, adding insult to injury, had cruelly humiliated all 
the members of the Ou Bi family left behind in Lakhnao. 

In these stories of official cruelty Canning had small faith. 
But the honour of his Government demanded that they should 
be im^uired into and contradicted, and ho urged the Chief 
Commissioner at once to investigate and report upon the 
charges put forth by the creatures of the King. But Jackson, 
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full of Ills own wroii^H, failed to see the importance of the task 
assigned to him, and his answers were unsatisfactory and 
apparently evasive. Privately as well as publicly he was 
urged by the Governor^General to address himself seriously to 
the work of elfaeing from tlio nation the dishonour with wliich 
the d(^[)(Midents of tli(‘^ old (k)urt of Lakhnao had endeavoured 
to besmear tlici Ibitish natne. Ihit the result was not what 
Eord (/anning Jiad souglit, not what he had ex])eeted. So at 
last, bitterly grieved and disa])])ointed l)y the manner in which 
his representative hadd(‘alt with a subject, at onc.'c of so delicate 
and so im])ortant a nature, the Governor-General thus Ijccom- 
ingly poured forth his iTidignation : “ I will not 

conceal from you,” he Avrote to Mr. Jackson, “my 
disappointment at the manner in which from first to 
last you hav(^ treated this matter. Instead of enabling the 
tiov(unm(mt to answcu* <listinctly and categorically^ every com¬ 
plaint Avhich tln^ King has prefernMl, you have passed over 
unnotic(Hl some ujMm wliich you must have known that the 
Government wen*- without nraterials for reply. U})on ])lacing 
your answers, now that all Inive been n ceived, side by side 
with th(‘ King’s hdters, T find myself quite unable to say 
whetlier any buildings sucli as he describes have biien jjulled 
down, and if so, wliy?—although one building, the Jelwa 
Kliana, Iiad been especially mentioned to the King, as in course 
of demolition —whether dogs or horses have been quartered in 
the Ohalar i\Ia.nzil, and especially whether a stoppage of the 
allowances to tlie King’s descendants has been threatened, a 
statement to this etfect being pointedly made in the King’s 
letter of the 14th of Se]>tember. Von tell mo that you have 
dolaye<l your answers in order that they may be more comjdete. 
1 can hardly think, there foie, that these matters have escaped 
you, and yet 1 do not knoAv how otheiAvdse to account for their 
being passed by. Be this as it may, the result of your course 
of proceeding is that the Governor-General is placed in an 
unhecoming, not to say humiliating position towards the King 
of Oudh. The King brings complaints, which, whether true or 
false, are plain enough against the officers of Government, and 
the Governor-General, after assuring the King that as soon as 
reference shall have been made to the Chief Commissioner, 
satisfactory exjilanatioii shall be given, and relying, as he has 
a right to do, that that officer will obey his instructions and do 
his duty, finds himself altogether misUikeii, and defeated upon 
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points which, however unworthy of notice they may a])])car to 
the Chief Commissioner at Lakhnao, cannot he slurred ovc^r hy 
the Government in Calcutta. It matters nothing that these 
charges are instigated hy disreputahle hangers-on of tlie King, 
or that they are wliolly or partly untrue, or even im})ossihle. 
There they are in hlaek and white, and they must he answered. 
It is surprising to mo that you should have failed to appreciate 
the necessity.” 

And it was surprising; hut Coverley Jackson, at that time, 
could scarcely a])preciate any necessity save that of riding 
roughshod over Guhhins and Ommaney, and kec]>ing tlieni 
down to the right suhordinate level. I low far these charges 
of cruel indifference to tlie feelings of the Oudh family wen? 
true, to what extent the de])cndents of the late King wen^ 
wronged and humiliated and the nohles of the land despoiled 
and depressed; liow, indeed, the revolution affeeded all existing 
interests, are subjects reserved for future impiiry. It would 
have heeii well if tlie Chief Commissioner had done as much to 
mollify these poor peojde as to exasperate his imn colleagues. 
But the temper of the man was to the last degree arbitrary and 
exacting, and Lord Canning, though with admirable patience 
and moderation he strove to control the excesses of his agent, 
could not hold them in check. Pointing to the groat exemplar 
of John Lawrence, the Oudh administration having been con¬ 
structed on the Panjabi model, he showed tliat the reins of 
government might be held with a firm and vigorous hand by 
one not grasping at all departmental authority. But these 
kindly teachings were in vain. I he old strife continued. 
Striking with one hand at Gubbins, and with the other at 
Ommaney, the Chief Commissioner was continually in an 
attitude of offence; and the administration was likely to be 
wrecked altogether upon the lee-shore of these internal con¬ 
tentions. So, at last, the Governor-General was forced upon 
the conviction that he had selected the wrong man to preside 
in Oudh, and that the sooner he could bo removed from it the 
better for the province. 

The readiest meaes of effecting this, without any public 
scandal or any recorded reproach injurious to Jackson’s career, 
was by the restoration of James Outram to tlie i)Ost which the 
civilian had been holding for him. Very unfit, doubtless, was 
the “ officiating Chief Commissioner ” for that post; but ho had 
done good service to the State, he had some commendable points 
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r)f cliaractcr, and even at the bottom of his proved incapacity 
for this pJirticnhir ohice there niio;ht be nothing worse than a 
distempered zeal. So Lord (.aiming, in tlie exercise of what is 
(tailed a “sound discretion/’ as well as in obedience to the 
dictates of a hind heart, songlit to accomplisli the end in view 
by a return to tlie status ante in the natural order of things, 
rather than by any violent supersession of his unfortunate 
nominee. It was doubly a source, tiun-eforc, of satisfaction to 
liim to learn that Oiitram, whoso shattered health at the time 
ot‘ liis departure in tlie spring had excited sad forebodings in 
the mind of the (lovc'rnor-General, now in the autumn declared 
liimself convales(;ent and about to return to his work. But the 
work, the very thong]it of which had breathed into the veins 
of tlie soldier-stat(‘sman new health, and revived all his pros¬ 
trate activities, was not administrative business in Oudh. It 
was altogether work of another kind and in another place, far 
(‘iiough away iVom the scene of all his former endeavours ; work 
the account of avIiicjIi must bo prefaced by some historical 
(‘Xjdanations. 

Scan^ely had Tjord Canning taken his ])laco in Government 
House, Avdien the (question of a war with Persia began 
raVivrsir assume portentous dimensions. Truly, it was not 
his concern. Ever since the days when, nearly half 
a century before, there had been a strange mad scramble for 
diplomatic su])remacy in Persia between the delegates of tho 
Governor-( Jeiieral and of the Court of 8t. flames’s, the position 
of the (iovernment of India towards our Persian Mission and 
our I’ersian policy had been very indistinctly defined. The 
financial resjionsilality of the Company had been at all times 
assumed, and the executive assistance of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment had been called for, when our lelations with that per¬ 
fidious Court had been beset with difficulties beyond the reach 
of diplomatic address. But the political control had been vested 
in tho Imperial Government, as represented b}" the Foreign 
()ffice; * and the officers of the Mission had been nominated by 
tlie Crown. Aftairs were still in this state when Lord Canning 
assumed the Government of India, and found that (h*eat Britain 


* Except during a brief interval; that is, between the years 1826 and 
1835, when the King’s Government delegated partially the management of 
altairs to the Governor-General, only to resume it wholly again. 
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was rapidly drifting into a war with Persia, which it would he 
his duty to direct, and the resources for which must he supplied 
from the country under his charge. 

The difficulties, which now seemed to render war inovitahle, 
were chronic difficulties, which were fast precipitat- 
ing an acute attack of disease. They were an after- ’ 

growth of the great convulsion of 1838, which had culminated 
in the war in Afghanistan. We had tried to forget that hated 
country; hut there was a Nemesis that forbade ohlivion. It 
was an article of our political faith that Herat must ho an inde¬ 
pendent principality, and we clung to it as if the very salva¬ 
tion of our Indian Em])ire depended on the maintenance of this 
doctrine. But there was nothing in the whole range of Eastern 
])olitics so certain to engender continual trihiilation, and at last 
to coni})el us to apostatise in despair. The independence of 
Herat was a shadowy idea; it never could ho a suhstantial 
r(3ality. With an Army of Occupation in Afghanistan, and with 
Britisli officers freely disbursing British gold at the “gate of 
India,” we had for awhile maintained the outward independence 
of the principality under Shah Kamran of the Saduzai House 
of Kabul; hut oven then the minister, Yar Muhammad, was 
continually declaring that his heart was with Iran, and threaten¬ 
ing to throw himself into the arms of the IkTsian King. When 
the British Army had evacuated Afghanistan, the hold, un¬ 
scrupulous minister, having soon relieved himself of the nominal 
sovereignty of the Saduzai, began to rule the country on his 
own account. And lie ruled it well: that is, he ruled it with 
vigour ; and for some ten years, by astute dij)lomacy, the soul 
of which was a system of small concessions to Persia, which 
soothed her pride and averted great demands, ho governed the 
})rincipality in peace, and maintained its nominal integrity. 
But his son, Sai’ud Muhammad, who succeeded him, had none of 
the essentials of a great ruler. Plentifully endowed with his 
father’s wickedness, ho lacked all his father’s vigour. Trea¬ 
cherous and unscrupulous, hut feeble in the extreme, he was 
ready, on the first appearance of danger, to become a creature 
of the Persian Court. Persia eagerly seized the opportunity ; 
and again England appeared upon the scene. 

In the course of 1852, a Persian Army marched upon Herat. 
Not, indeed, in open defiance; not with any avowed object of 
conquest; hut nominally, as a powerful ally, to perform an 
office of friendship. On the death of Yar Muhammad the affairs 
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of tlie principality had fallen into confusion, and the Persian 
Army went forth with tlie henevolent design of restoring them 
to order and pros])erity. But the mask was soon thrown aside. 
The real o})ject of the expedition proclaimed itself. Herat was 
declared to he an appendage of the Persian monarchy. This 
was not to he home. To maintain the independence of Herat, 
Hngland a few years hcforc had been prepared to send her 
higions to tlie gates of the city. And now Persia was destroy¬ 
ing it hy a trick. So, fortified hy instructions from JJowning- 
street, the British minister resisted the outrage. On pain of an 
entire forfeiture of tlie friendship of Oreat Britain, the Persian 
(lovcrnmcnt were called upon to withdraw their army, and to 
enter into a solemn covenant binding them to recognise and 
rosjiect the independence of Herat. There wore then the usual 
displays of trickery and evasiveness ; hut overawed at last hy 
the ri solute hearing of the British minister, the required pledge 
Avas given, and Persiii bound herself to acknowledge the inde- 
])endenco which she was so eager to crush. But she was sorely 
disturbed and irritated by our interference with her schemes of 
ambition ; and tlienceforth the British Mission became an object 
oi* dislike and suspicion at Teheran ; and a rupture between the 
two Courts was only a question of time. 

The war in the (^riiiiea dedayed—it did not avert—the inevit¬ 
able crisis. The genius of Persia had then free scope for exer¬ 
cise, and turned to the best account its opportunities of double¬ 
dealing. Waiting the sentence of the great Judge (‘f Battles, 
she coquetted both with Kussia and with the Allies, and was ready 
to sell her good offices to the stronger party, or in a time of 
uncertainty to the higher bidder. But when the war ceased, 
her imi)ortance was gone ; she had not been able to turn her 
]>o8ition to account during the day of strife, and when peace 
dawned again ujion Europe, she tried in vain to be admitted to 
the great international Council, which made the work of recon¬ 
ciliation complete. Hisappointed and offended, perhaps, not 
thinking much of our boasted victory, for Eussia had been 
successful in Asiatic Turkey, and Persia knew less about 
Sebastopol than about Kars, she could see no profit in the 
English alliance. The minister who then directed her affairs 
had no feeling of affection for the British representative at her 
Court. A strong personal prtvjudice, therefore, came in to 
aggravate the national antipathy; and before the end of 1855, 
the Mission had been so grievously insulted that Mr. Murray 
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hauled down the British flag, and sot his face towards the 
Turkish frontier. 

Into the details of this affair it is unnecessary to enter. 
Another event occurred about tlic same time. A rebellion 
broke out in Herat. Saihid Muhammad was killed. In his 
place was installed a member of the old Saduzai House, a 
nephew of Shah Kamran, Yusuf Khan by name, who had no 
peculiar qualifications fi.r empire, but who could not be worse 
than the man whom ho had su 2 )i»lantod. A revolution of this 
kind is so much in the common course of Afghan history, that 
we need not seek to account for it by any oilier than internal 
causes. But it was said that it had been fomented by Persian 
intrigue; and it is certain that the (Government of the 8hah 
were eager to profit by the crisis. ldi(3 times werci propitious. 
There was in C'entral Asia at that time one great man, whose 
movements were regarded at the Persian Court with alarm not 
altogether feigned, though sometimes exaggerated for a puiqiose. 
Ever since the British liad set the seal on their confession ot 
gigantic failure in Afghanistan by restoring Dost Muhammad 
to emj)iTe, the energies and activities of the old Amir had ex- 
j)ended themselves on the consolidation of his foi mer dominions ; 
and now he was hot to extend them to the westward. It was 
not merely an imjmlse of ambition. In ])art, at least, it was an 
instinct of self-preservation. The pretensions C)f Persia were 
not limited, and her luicroachments were not likely to bo con¬ 
fined to the principality of Herat. Already she had estab¬ 
lished a dominant influence in Kandahar, and did not scrujde 
to talk about her rights of dominion. It was imjiossible for 
Dost Muhammad to regard this with unconcern. That Persia 
had views of extended influence, if not of aetual conquest, in 
Afghanistan was certain. She had ^^rojiosed to the Amir him¬ 
self to reduce the whole country to the condition of a protected 
State. The time had now come for him to put forth a mighty 
hand and a stretched-out arm for the maintenance of the inde¬ 
pendence of Afghanistan. Kohan-dil-Khan, his half-brother, 
the Chief of Kandahar, died in the autumn of 1855. Dost 
Muhammad had never t; isted him; and his son was not to bo 
trusted. So the Amir, who had no love for half-measures, 
annexed Kandahar to the kingdom of Kabul; and the Persian 
Government believed, or pretended to believe, that he included 
Herat itself in his scheme of conquest. 

He had at that time no such design. But it was a favourite 
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trick of Persia to justify her own acts of af^grcssion by a refer¬ 
ence to some alleged dangtu- and the necessity of self-preser¬ 
vation. So, seeing in tlie internal state of Herat an encouraging 
opportunity, and in the inoveiiients of Dost Muliainniad a 
plausil>]<^ juetcxt hu' evading tlieir obligations, the Government 
of tin; Sliali tore the convention of 1853 into shreds, and again 
niarclied an army upon Herat. Hut it met with no welcome 
tliere. Alarmed by the movements of the Kabul Amir, and threat- 
emnl with a counter-revolution at home, the nominal ruler of 
H(‘i-at had turned towards the JArsians for assistance, but whcii 
he found that the chief people of the ])Lace were opposed to such 
an alliance, and that a strong national Suni-isni prevailed 
among them, he hoisted British colours and invited Dost 
Muhammad to come to his aid. d'he characteristic bad faith of 
the Sadu/.ai Princes was conspicuous in this wretched man. 
His own people could not trust him. The Persians were in- 
V(\sting the ])laco, and it was feared that Yusuf Khan would 
betray the city into their hands. It was easy, therefore, to 
rais(‘ a l)arty against him. So Isa Khan, the Deputy or 
Lieutenant-Governor of the ])lace, caused him to be seized, and 
sent him a prisoner into the enemy’s camp, with a letter 
declaring that he was of no use in Herat, and that the Persians 
might do with him as they liked. 

TV) this point events had progressed when Lord Canning was 
called u})on to address himself seriously to the consideration of 
the troubled politics of Central Asia. To the new Governor- 
General these complications were a source of no common 
anxiety, for ho could see clearly that England was drifting 
into war, and that, however little he might have to do with it 
ill its origin and conce[)tion, its execution would be entrusted 
to him. There was a bitter flavour about the whole affair that 
was distasteful in the extreme to the Governor-General. “ My 
liojie of an accommodation,” ho wrote to the President in 
August, “ has almost died out, and 1 contemplate the prospect 
of the inglorious and costly o})erations which lie before us with 
more disgust than I can express.”* He had gone out, as others 
had gone before him, with an avowed and a sincere desire for 
peace; but warned by their cruel disappointments, ho had laid 
fast liold in India of the resolution which he had formed in 
England, and he was not by any adverse or any alluring cir- 

* Lord Canuing to Mr. Vcriiou Smith, August 8,1856.— MS. 
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cumstances to bo driven or enticed into nnnocossary war. “ Do 
not,’* he said, “ be afriiid of my being unduly hasty to punish 
Persia. Unless the Shah should steam up the IJugli, with 
Murray swinging at his yard-arm, I hope that wo shall bo able 
to keep the peace until j^our instructions arrive.”* And ho 
was anxious to avoid, not only aggressive measures from the 
side of India, but any diidomatic entanglements that might at 
some future time bo a cause of j^crjdexity to his Government. 
Tlie politics of Central Asia ho regarded with extreme aversion. 
Kemembering the fearful lessons of the Past, he determined 
not, of his own free w'ill, to send a single man into Afghanistan ; 
and he resisted the promptings of Ministers at home, when it 
was suggested to him somewhat prematurely that seasonable 
donatives might convert Dost Muhammad into an effective ally, 
willing and ready to apply a blister from the side of Kandahar 
And when, at a later period, instructions came from 
England to supjdy the Amir with arms and money, and 
authority was given to the Governor-General to send a 
Pritish Mission to Herat, he shrunk from acting upon the latter 
suggestion. “ I do not purpose,” ho wrote, “ to use the i>er- 
mission to send British officers to Herat. Wo know much too 
little of things there to justify this step, whicii would for 
certain bo full of risk. The place is hard pressed by famine as 
well as by the enemy. Our officers could take witli them no 
relief nor any promise of it, for we are not going to march to 
Herat ourselves, and we cannot afford to promise on the faith of 
the Amir’s performances.” 

But unwilling as was Lord Canning to adopt the measures, 
to MUich reference was made in these letters, he could not 
maintain this policy of non-interference in Afghanistan after 
the Home Government had determined upon the declaration of 
war against Persia. The year had scarcely dawned, when such 
an upshot began to bo discussed as something of no very remote 
reality, and before Parliament had broken up and her Majesty’s 
Ministers had dispersed for the autumn, the equipment of an 
expedition to the Persian Gulf had been decreed. The orders 
from Home were that a’: preparations should be made for the 
despatch of a military and naval expedition from Bombay to 
the Persian Gulf; but that pending the progress of some further 
diplomacies in Europe, which might end in concessions, no 

* Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon Smith, April 22, 1856.— 

VOL. I. X 
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actual start should bo made. It was not until the end of 
September that Her Majesty’s Governuieiit, through the legal 
channel of the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, sent out final instructions for the 
sailing of the expedition and the commencement of the war.* 
On the evening of the last day of October, these instructions 
reached the Governor-General in Calcutta, and on the following 
morning—day of evil omen, for eighteen years before 
it had delivered itself of the sad Afghan manifesto— 
a proclamation of war was issued. On the same day 
it was sent to Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, and the General in 
command was charged with instructions respecting the conduct 
of the expedition, and ordered straightway to begin. 

The question of the command of the expedition had been one 
which Lord Canning by no means found it easy to 
of wmm luT ^lany names had been suggested to him, and 

among them that of General Windham—“ Windham 
of the Redan”—who had performed feats of gallantry in the 
Crimea, and was ready for hard service in any part of the 
world. But Lord Canning, whilst thoroughly appreciating 
Windham’s gallant services in the field, and knowing well that 
his appointment would be “ pojuilar in England,” saw tliat 
there were strong reasons against it. “ In a mixed force of 
Queen’s and Com[)any’B troops,” ho said, “ it is of great import¬ 
ance that there should bo a willing and earnest co-operation of 
all subordinate officers with the Commander, and it is more 
difficult to obtain this for a stranger than for one who is known. 
The Commander should have some acquaintance with the 
Indian Army, if ho has to lead a largo force of it into an un¬ 
known and difficult country. Tie should know something of its 
constitution, temper, and details—of what it can and what it 


* The orders were, under date July 22, 185G, that measures were to he 
“immediately taken at Bombay for the preparation of an expedition suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to occupy the i.sland of Karak in the Persian Gulf, and the 
district of Bushir on the mainland; but the expedition is not to sail until 
further orders shall have been received from this country.” On the 26th of 
September tlie Secret Committee forwarded to Lord Canning copies of Lord 
Clarendon's instructions to the British ConsuLs in Persia to withdraw from 
that country, and of a letter addressed by his Lordship to the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, “ requiring that the expedition, which will have been 
prepared, under instructions of the 22nd of July, shall, as soon as it can be 
completed, proceed to its destination in the Persian Gulf.” 
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cannot do. This would not bo tho case with Windham, fresh 
landed from England.’* And it is not to bo doubted that ho 
was right. If the force had been on a larger scale, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself might perhaps have been jdaced at its 
head; but Lord Canning, with tho highest possible opinion of 
Genera] Anson’s fine temper, of tho assiduity with which he 
had addressed himself to the business of his high office, and tho 
ability with which ho had mastered its details, had still some 
misgivings with respect to his ]>rcjudices, and doubted whether 
ho had not formed certain conclusions unjust to the Company’s 
Army. 

On the whole, it was better, in any circumstances, that an 
Indian officer should command ; and Lord Canning was resolute 
that such should be tho arrangement. But ho had been some¬ 
what perplexed at first as to the choice to be made, and he had 
consulted Sir John Lawrence, as the man of all others who, not 
being by profession a soldier, had the finest soldierly instincts 
and the keenest appreciation of the essential qualities demanded 
for the command of such an expedition. What the great 
Panjabi administrator said in reply was an utterance of good 
sense and good feeling, the fulness of which, however, was not 
then as discernible as it now is, viewed by the light of inter¬ 
vening history. About the answer to bo given there was no 
doubt; but clearly there was some difficulty. For tho man 
whom of all men in India he held to bo best fitted for the 
work in hand was his own brother. Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence ; and if he could go, accompanied by Colonel 
Sydney Cotton, all would be well. “ Cotton,” wrote 
John Lawrence to the Governor-General, “is one of the best 
officers I have seen in India. Ho is a thorough soldier, 
loves his profession, and has considerable administrative talent. 
Of all the officers I have noted, with one exception, Sydney 
Cotton is the* best.” But his experiences, great as they were, 
had not lain in the line of diplomatic action, and, if it were 
necessary, as Lawrence believed, to unite the political and the 
military authority in the same person. Cotton, good soldier as 
ho was, might clearly lack some of the essential qualifications 
for the double office. So John Lawrence proceeded to say: “ The 
man whom I would name for the command of such an expe¬ 
dition is my brother Henry. I can assure your lordship that I 
am not in the slightest degree biased in his favour. Ho has 
seen a good deal of service, having been in the first Burmese 
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war, in the second Afglian war, and in botli the Satlaj cam¬ 
paigns. Ho is not an ofticer of much practical knowledge, 
except in his own l>ranch (the Artillery), and he is not fond of 
details. 11 nt, on the other hand, lie has great natural ability, 
immense force of character, is very ])opular in his service, has 
large j)olitical acumen, and much administrative ability. I do 
iKjt tliink tliat there is a military man in India who is his equal 
in these ]K)int8. Ho is also in possession of his full vigour, 
both of mind and body, and there is not a good soldier of the 
Hengal Army in the Uanjab, or ])erhap8 in Upper India, but 
would volunteer to serve under him. With him as the Com¬ 
mander, and Sydney Cotton as the Second-in-Command, the 
arrangement would bo complete. Cotton is master of all tech¬ 
nical details of every arm of the service, and devotes his entire 
energies and thoughts to the welfare of his soldiers.” 

All this might have been misunderstood; and a little man, 
in such a case, would perhaps have hesitated to recommend his 
brother; but John Jiawrence knew that the advice was good, 
and that ho was incajmble of offering it if it had not been. 
“If I know myself,” he wrote, “I would revolt against such 
conduct.” But though strong in the conviction that of all men 
living Henry Lawrence was the best suited to the w'ork in 
liand, he was loud in his j)raise of other good officers, and had 
various j)lans to recommend, any one of which might have a 
successful issue. If Sydney Cotton were sent in command, it 
would bo well to associate witli him such an officer as Herbert 
Ldwardes, in the character of 2 )olitical adviser. “But, in such 
matters,” said John Lawrence, “unity in council and action is 
of the highest imj)ortance, and a commander who unites the 
military and j:)olitical functions is most desirable. If your 
lordshij) does not take my brother, and Outram is available, I 
would be inclined to recommend him. I never met this officer; 
but he has a high re])utation.” And John Jacob, as having 
much military ability and considerable political experience, was 
a man not to l>e overlooked in the account of available capacity 
for such an onterj^rise. 

But not only in Calcutta and in the Panjab was this question 
of the command of the expedition being considered. It was 
well jxmdered at Bombay and in England, taking a shape 
eventually to overrule all other decisions. The exj^edition 
was to sail from Bombay, and all the arrangements for its 
organisation and equipment were proceeding there. Lord 
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Elpliinstone was Governor of that Presidency. Twenty years 
before ho had been Governor of Madras. At that time 
ho was young, and not so serious and sedate as some 
people thought the head of a Government ought to bo. 

“ We want a Governor,” it was said, somewhat bitterly, “ and 
they send us a Guardsman ; wo want a statesman, and they 
send us a dancer,” But ho had ripened into what these people 
wanted, and now with a higher sense of the responsibilities of 
office, with a keener pleasure in his work, and a statesmanlike 
assiduity, for which the companions of his youth had not given 
him credit, ho was, a second time, administering the affairs of 
an Indian Presidency, and busying himself with our external 
relations. The troops to bo despatched, in the first instance, to 
the Persian Gulf were mainly l^ombay trooi)s, and it soomed 
fitting that the choice of a Commander should be made from 
the Bombay Army. If under stress of circumstance the war 
should assume more important dimensions, and the military 
force be proportionably extended, another selection might be 
made. But meanwhile, Elphinstone was requested to name 
some officer attached to his own Presidency, in whom the troops 
of all arms would have common confidence. So ho named 
General Stalker, not without a pang of regret that ho could not 
select Colonel llancock—Hancock, the Adjutant-General of the 
Bombay Army—whom ill-health was driving to England. 
Stalker was the senior of the available officers, so there were no 
heart-burnings from su2>ersession; he had seen much service, 
he was experienced in command, and it was believed that the 
appointment would be both a popular and a safe one. “ I hoar 
favourable accounts of his good sense and temper,” said Lord 
Canning ; “ and that is what is wanted for the service before 
him, which will require more of patient and enduring than of 
brilliant qualities.” 

So General Stalker was appointed to the command of the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf. But whilst these and 
other arrangements were being made in India, in the 
belief that ere long they would be merged into others 
of a more comprehenaive character, the question of the chief 
command was being solved in England in a manner hardly 
anticipated by the Governor-General. In the month of May 
he had taken leave of Sir James Outrarn, with painful mis¬ 
givings raised in his mind by the sight of the GeneraRs 
shattered frame and feeble bearing. He had suspected that 
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the mischief was far greater than Oiitram himself acknowledged 
or believed, and thought that years must elapse before he would 
be fit again for active service. And so tliought all his friends 
in England. Ho appeared among them as the wreck only of 
the strong man who had left them a short time before; and 
they grieved to see the too visible signs of weakness and suffer¬ 
ing which every look and gesture afforded. The summer faded 
into autumn ; but there was little change for the better 
apj)aront in his outer aspect, when suddenly they were startled 
by the announcement that he was about forthwith to })roceed 
to the Persian Gulf and take command of the expedition. 

Nobody knew, nobody knows, how it happened that suddenly, 
in this conjuncture, James Outram shook off the incumbrances 
of disease, rose up from the prostration of the sick-room, and 
stood erect, active, robust before the world with the harness of 
war on his back. It was the autumnal season, when men 
scatter and dis])erse themselves in strange places, and elude in 
a vagrant life the rumours of the distant world; so there were 
many friends who, having left him at the summer’s close a 
feeble invalid, were struck with a strange surprise when, 
returned or retiirning homewards, they were met by the news 
that Outram had gone or was going to Persia to take command 
of the invading force. The wonder soon gave place to delight; 
for they knew that though ho was moved by strong ambitions, 
there was ever within him a sense of duty still stronger, and 
that on no account would he jeopardise the interests of the 
State by taking upon liimself res])onBibilitie8 which he had not 
full assurance in his inmost self of his ample com2)etenco to dis¬ 
charge. And so it was. The sound of the distant strife had 
rekindled all his smouldering energies. There was work to be 
done, and he felt that he could do it. On the j^leasant Brighton 
esi3lanade, sauntering along meditative, or perhaps in the 
stimulating com^^anionshij) of a stalwart friend and high func¬ 
tionary, the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the 

Sykes.^ East India Company, Master of Masters, new hopes 
were wafted upon him with the sea-breezes, and his 
step grew firmer, his carriage more erect, as with strong assur¬ 
ance of support from Leaden hall-street, he resolved to tender 
his services to her Majesty’s Government for employment in 
I’ersia with a joint military^ and diplomatic command. 

This Avas at the beginning of the last week of October. On 
the 26th he wrote to Lord Canning that he purposed returning 
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to India by the mail of the 20th of December, “ having iierfoetly 
recovered from the illness which drove him homo.” And ho 
added, “ In the supposition that I may be more usefully 
employed with the army about to proceed to Persia than neces¬ 
sary to your lordship in Oudh, where everything is progressing 
so satisfactorily, I have offered my services to the President (of 
the Board of Control), should it be deemed advisable to entrust 
to me diplomatic powers in conjunction with the military 
command, and I believe that, should your lordshij) bo disposed 
so to employ me, the homo authorities would not object. In 
that case your lordship’s commands would meet mo at Aden, 
whence I would at once proceed to Bombay.” * 

This letter reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. By the 
outgoing mail of the 8th, Lord Canning wrote to Oiitram at 
Aden, rejoi(;ing in his complete recovery, “ on every account, 
public and private,” but questioning the policy of the Persian 
appointment. The expedition, he said, was not likely to 
increase in magnitude ; it was not probable that there would 
be any operations bciyond the seaboard during the winter, or 
that any diplomatic action would be taken to call for the 
employment of a high political functionary; if, indeed, over¬ 
tures were to be made, they would most probably bo addressed 
through some friendly power to London ; there would bo little 
scope, therefore, for his services with the Persian expedition, 
and it would be better, therefore, that he should return to his 
old appointment. “ Oudh is completely tranquil,” wrote Lord 
Canning, “and generally prospering. Nevertheless, I shall bo 
very glad to see you resume your command there.” The fact 
was that the Administration was by this time plunged into 
such a hopeless condition of internecine strife, that the 
Governor-General could in no way see any outlet of escape 
from the perplexities besetting him except by the removal of 
Chief-Commissioner Jackson; and now hero was the opportu¬ 
nity, for which he had been waiting, to accomplish this end in 
an easy natural manner, without any official scandal, or the 
infliction of any personal pain. 

But it was not to be so accomplished. Before the end of 
November the question of Outram’s command of the Persian 


* So full was Outram at this time of the thought of his departure in 
December, and so eager for the advent of the happy day of release, that ho 
dated this letter “ December ” instead of October. 
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expedition had hoen fully discussed in the English Cabinet. 
Downing-street had laid last hold of the idea, and pronounced 
its full satisfaction with it. Ihu* Majesty the Queen had 
stam])ed the coinniission with the seal of her approbation, and 
the public voice, with one accord, had proclaimed that a good 
thing liad been done, and that the right man would soon bo 
in the right place. That it was thus virtually settled, past 
recall, went out under the President’s hand by the mail of the 
20th of November, and greeted Lord Canning with the new 
year. In official language, however, of Court of Directors, or 
Secret Committee thereof, it took the shape not of an announce¬ 
ment of a thing done, but of a recommendation that it should 
bo done; for it was substantially an interference with the 
prerogative of the (TOvernor-CJencral, and was to bo softened 
down so as in no wise to give offence. But Lord Canning was 
not a man, in such a case, to raise a question of privilege, or, 
assured that it was, actually or presumedly, for the official good, 
to shoot out any porciqune-quills from his wounded official 
dignity. He took the interference in good part; thanked the 
Chairman for the delicacy with which it had been communi¬ 
cated, {ind promised to give Outram his best support, lie had 
doubted, he said, whether Oiitram’s health and strength would 
bo sufficient to bear the burdens that would be imposed upon 
him. “But the Queen’s Covernment,” ho continued, “and the 
Secret Committee have seen him in recovered health, and if 
they are satisfied that he is in a condition to undertake the 
labour and trial of such a command, without risk to the interest 
confided to him, 1 have no objection to make, nor any wish to 
shake myself clear of responsibility.” And then, with a refer¬ 
ence to a memorandum on the future conduct of the campaign 
which Outram had drawn up in England, the Governor-General 
added, “It is a pleasure to me to declare that I have been 
greatly struck by all that has proceeded from General Outram 
in regard to future operations in Persia. I think his plans 
excellent, prudent for the present, and capable of easy expan¬ 
sion hereafter, and the means which ho proposes for carrying 
them out for the most part well suited. For everything that I 
have yet heard of his pro})osal8 he shall have my cordial support.” 

Whilst the first division of the expeditionaiy force under 
Stalker was commencing operations with good success 
Central-Asian in the Persian Gulf, the now year found Outram at 


Policy. 


Bombay superintending the despatch of the second. 
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But it was not only by these movements from the sea-board 
that an impression was now to bo made on tlu^ fears of 
the Court of Teheran. Diplomacy was to do its work in tlie. 
country which lay between India and Tersia. Iteluctant as 
he had been, in the earlier part of the year, to commit 
himself to any decided course of Contral-Asian policy, I.ord 
Canning now began to discern more clearly the bcnclits that 
might arise from a friendly alliance with the Amir of lva])ul. 
There was no longer any chance of a ])aeilic solution of our 
difficulties. War had been proclaimed. Herat had fallen. 
Dost Muhammad had put forth plentiful indications of a stnmg 
desire for an English alliance; and the Englisli Government at 
homo appeared to be not unwilling to meet his wishes. Tlnit 
some action must now be taken in that direction was certain. 
Already had arms and money been sent into Afghanistan ; but 
with no sj)ccific undertaking on the one side or the other, and 
it appeared desirable to put the matter now upon a more secure 
and a more dignified footing than that of temporary shifts and 
expedients. But there were groat diversities of opinion as to 
the shape which should be taken by British action in the 
Afghan countries. Lord Canning had always had at least one 
clear conception about the matter; that it was better to do 
little than to do mucli, and wise not to do that little a day 
sooner than was needed. The terrible lessons which had been 
burnt into us fifteen years before had lost none of their signi¬ 
ficance. The warning voice was still sounding in our ears ; the 
saving hand was still beckoning us away from those gloomy 
passes. It could never again enter into our imaginations to 
conceive the idea of turning back the tide of Kusso-Persian 
invasion by making war against the national will and the 
substantive Government of the Afghans. But the monitions of 
the Past did not stop thei e. They cautioned us against ever 
sending a single British regiment across the Afghan frontier. 
Neither the l^rinces nor the People of Afghanistan were to be 
trusted, if the memories of their wrongs were to bo reawakened 
within them by the presence of that which had done them such 
grievous harm. So, although among the schemes which were 
discussed, and in some military quarters advocated, was the 
project of an auxiliary British force, acting in close allianeo 
with the Afghans, it was never for a moment seriously enter¬ 
tained in the Council Chamber. But to assail Persia in some 
measure from that side, whilst we were operating upon the sea- 
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board; to recover Herat, and, at the same time, to occupy some 
of the littoral provinces of the Persian Empire; was doubtless 
to put enormous pressure ujmn the Sliah, to liold him, as it 
were, in a vice, hel])le8s and agonised, and to extort from him 
all that we might want. This, peradventure, might be done, 
by continuing to send British bayonets into Afghanistan, but 
without, as of old, Biitish valour to wield them; so many 
thousands of stands of amis, not so many thousands of soldiers ; 
and British money, lakhs upon lakhs, hut no British hands to 
dispense it. . In a word, if we could manage successfully to 
subsidise Dost Mulianimad, and hold him, by the bonds of self- 
interest, to a friendly covenant, whereby whilst aiding us he 
would aid hiinself, we might bring the war much more rapidly 
to a conclusion than if no sue.h alliance were formed. 

But there were strong doubts of the good faith of Dost 
Muhammad. The wily old Amir, it was said, was 
Muhamraa<\ waiting upoii the shore of circumstance, willing to 
sail in the same boat with us, if tide and stream 
should be in our favour and a fair wind setting in for success. 
For some time there had been going on between the Governor- 
General of India and the Ruler of . Kabul certain passages of 
di])lomatic coquetry, which had resulted rather in a promise of 
a close alliance, a kind of indefinite betrothal, than in the 
actual accomplishment of the fact. We had condoned the 
offence committed by the Amir at the close of the last war in 
the Pan jab, when he had sent some of his best troops, in the 
uniforms of our own slaughtered soldiers, to aid the Sikhs in their 
efforts to expel us; and whilst Dalhousie was still the ruler of 
India, an engagement of general amity had been nego- 
by John I.<awrence on the one side, and Haidar 
Khan on the other, between the English and the 
Afghans. It was ])robably intended, with a forecast of the com¬ 
ing rupture with Persia, that this should in time be expanded 
into a mo]-o definite treaty with Dost Muhammad; and more 
than two years before the occasion actually arose, the subsidising 
of the Amir loomed in the distance.* It was an old idea. Mr. 


♦ It was talked of, indeed, bef»>re the compact of 1855, but did not form a 
part of it. In 1854 (June 19), Sir Henry Lawrence wrote to the author : “ I 
fancy that we shall have some sort of Treaty witli Dost Muhammad, unless 
Lord Dalhousie overreach himself by too great anxiety and by agreeing to 
pay him a subsidy. If Pei^ia attack Afghanistan the help we should give 
tlio latter should be by attacking Persia from the Gulf. We should not send 
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Henry Ellis had entertained it; Sir John M‘Neill had enter¬ 
tained it; * and if Lord Auckland’s Secretaries had allowed 
him to entertain it, it is probable that the events of which I am 
about to write would never have afforded me a subject of 
History. In an hour of miserable infatuation, we had played 
the perilous game of King-making, and had forced an unpopular 
pageant upon a reluctant j)oople. Now, after bitter experience, 
we were reverting to tlie first conception of our diplomatists ; 
but mild as comparatively the interference was, it was held by 
some great authorities to be wiser to leave Afghanistan and the 
Afghans altogether alone. In spite of the present benefit to 
bo derived from a 2 )plying in that quarter a blister to the side 
of Persia, it might be better to suffer the old Amir to make the 
most of the crisis after his own fashion, lie would not fight our 
battles for us without sul)stantial help ; but he might fight his 
own, and there could be no time, for the extension of his 
dominion to Herat, so opportune as that which saw Persia 
entangled in a war with England. But Dost Muhammad had 
too clear a knowledge of the English, and Afghan cupidity was 
too strong within him, to suffer this gratuitous co ojoeration. 
He knew that, if he waited, we should purchase his aid; so he 
magnified the difficulties of the march to Herat, talked of the 
deficiency of his resources, and otherwise 2 :)retcndod that he 
lacked strength for a successful enterprise without continuous 
pecuniary aid from the English. Whether, having received 
such assistance from us, he w^ould render effectual service in 
return for it, seemed to some of our Indian statesmen extremely 
doubtful, for there was the lowest possible estimate in their 
minds of Afghan truth and Afghan honour. There was the 
fear that the old Amir would set an extravagant price on his 
services, and that by disappointing his expectations, if not 
scouting his ^pretensions, we might inojpportunely excite his 

a rupee or a man into Afghanistan. We should express readiness to forgive 
and forget, to cry quits in Afghan matters, and pledge ourselves to live as 
good neighbours in future; but there ought to be no interference beyond the 
passes, and no backing of on»^ party or another.” 

* One passage in Sir John M‘Neiirs early correspondence I cannot help 
quoting. There is rare prescience in it: “ Dost Muhammad Khan, with a 
little aid from us, could be put in possession of both Kandaliar and Herat. I 
anxiously hope that aid will not be withheld. A loan of money would pro¬ 
bably enable him to do this, and would give us a great hold upon him. 

Until Dost Muhammad or some other Afghan shall have got both Kandahar 
and Herat into !iis hands, our position here must continue to be a false one.” 
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animosities ajj^ainst ns. Some, indeed, thought that he looked 
eagerly to tlie conjuncture as one that might li(.‘lp him to 
realise his old clay-dream, the recovery of Peshawar. There 
was, in triitli, no lack of sagacity in these anticipations; hut, 
I)erhap8, Jit the bottom of them there lay too deep a distrust of 
tljo personal cliaracter of the Amir. Jle had, in all candour it 
iniist be admitted, too mucdi reason to doubt the good faith of 
the lilnglisli. He could fathom the depths of our selfishness as 
well as we could fathom the depths of his guile. In truth, 
there were causes of mutual suspicion ; and little good was 
likely to come from the distant fencing of dijilojuatic corres- 
})ondenc(3. So at last it was resolved to test the sincerity of 
the Amir by inviting him to a conference on the frontier. 

At that time, Herbert Edwardes, he of whose glorious 
youthful impulses I have spoken in the first chap- 
work, was Commissioner of Peshawar. 
He had grown, by good-service brevet, rather than 
by the slow jirocoss of regimental promotion, from Lieutenant 
to Lieutenant-Colonel. His career had been a prosjierous one, 
and its pros])erity was well deserved. The great rejiutation 
which he had gained as an ambitious subaltern, brought 
down upon him at one time a shower of small jealousies 
and detractions. Ho had been feasted and flatterecl in Eng¬ 
land, and there were some who, doubtless with a certain self- 
consciousness of what would be likely to flow from such 
adulations, said that his hc.ad was turned, and that he had 
been overrated. Put one, the noble helpmate of a truly noble 
man, wrote to me at this time, as one, however, not 
doubting, for I had like faith, that Herbert Edwardes 
was one of Nature’s true nobility, and that surely I 
should live to know it. It was right. Under the Lawrences, 
lleniy and John, both of whom he dearly loved, ho grew to be 
one of the main ])illars of the Panjabi Administration ; and 
now he was in charge of that part of the old dominions of 
Ranjit Singh which lay bc 3 T)nd the Indus; the Proconsulate of 
Peshawar. Planted thus upon the frontier of Afghanistan, it 
was one of his special duties to watch the pi ogress of events in 
that country, and duly to report upon them to the higher 
authorities. Of direct diplomatic action there had been little 
or none ; but no one knew what a day might produce, and it 
was ever therefore among the responsibilities of the Peshawar 
Commissioner to be well versed in the i>olitics of Kabul, and 
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prepared, in any conjuncture, to counsel the course to bo taken 
by the British Government. 

For some time there had been inncli to observe and much to 
report, and now a conjuncture had arisen, which socniuul to recpiire 
from us that we should act. Persia was doing all that could 
be done to enlist the sym 2 )athies of Central Asia on her side, 
even in the far-olf regions of Bokhara and Kokliand, by sending 
abroad, as a ])roof of the dangers of English friendslii[), copies 
of the x^^'o-Christian Firman of the Sultan, which had been 
issued at the close of the Kussian war. It was fortunate, 
therefore, that at this time the ]>olitical animosities of the 
Afghans were strongly excited against the Persians, for, por- 
liaps, under such x^i'<^^sure, the chronic sectarian jealousies 
which kept the two nations ax)art might for a while have been 
merged in a common religious hatred of the Faringhis. A 
very little done, or left undone on our part, to olfend the old 
Amir, might have lost to us for over the only serviceable 
Muhammadan alliance that could have availed us in such a 
crisis. To no man was the value of this alliance so apparent 
as to Herbert Edwardes; no man pressed its importance so 
earnestly upon the Governor-General. lie believed that Dost 
Muhammad would respond with x^l^as'^ire to an invitation to 
meet on the frontier of the two States a representative of the 
British Government, and to discuss the terms of a friendly 
alliance; and he recommended that this invitation should bo 
sent to him. Keluctant as Lord Canning had been in the 
earlier part of the year to commit himself to any decided course 
of Afghan policy, he now before the close of it, in the altered 
circumstances that had arisen, yielded to this suggestion, and 
afterwards, with that frankness which sat so becomingly ui^on 
him, gracefully acknowledged its wisdom, and thanked the 
suggester. 

So Dost Muhammad was invited to a conference at Peshawar. 
He was, if willing to meet the representatives of the British 
Government, to discuss personally with them the terms of the 
alliance. Either Sir John Lawrence, accomjianied by Colonel 
Edwardes, or Colonel Edwardes alone, as might be determined 
between them, was to meet the old Amir on the frontier, to 
feel his pulse, and to prescribe accordingly. It would have 
been a great opportunity for the younger man; but Edwardes, 
to whom the decision was left by Lawrence, for ever giving' 
the lie to all that had been charged against him on the score of 
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vanity anil self-assertion, strongly urgeil that the Mission 
shoulil 1)0 headed hy his beloved C-liief. Lawrence, much doubt 
ing, however, whether the Amir would come, and little expect¬ 
ing a successful issue if he should come, lauded the magnanimity 
of his more sanguine friend, and ]n*epared liimself with all the 
earnestness of his nature to prove the groundlessness of his own 
anticipations of failure. 

They were groundless. The Amir accepted the invitation, 
marched down with two of his sons, some of his chosen coun¬ 
sellors, and a body of ])icked troops, to tbe frontier; 

year received in tlie 
Khaibar Pass the first visit of the British Commis¬ 
sioners. It was with no common interest that Lawrence, 
Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and the other English officers who 
accompanied them, looked into the face of the old Amir, 
whose white beard and venerable aspect had, fifteen years 
before, been so familiar to the eyes of the dwellers in Cal¬ 
cutta, and who in his fixllen fortunes, half prisoner and half 
guest, had been a not unworthy object of our sympathies. 
When, nearly half a centuiy before, the representatives of 
the British Government had been received almost on the same 
spot by Shah Siijali, they had found the Kabul ruler arrayed 
in gorgeous apparel, his whole person a blaze of jewellery, 
with the Koh-i-nur outshining it all; but the English gentle¬ 
men now saw before them only a hale old man, very simply 
attired in a garment of the coarse camel-hair of the country. 
They found him full of energy, full of sagacity; courteous 
and friendly in his outer manner; glad to welcome them to 
his camp. It was only a visit of ceremony; repaid, two days 
later, by the Amir, who was received in the grand English 
style near Peshawar. Our troops formed a street more than 
a mile long, and after the Durbar marched past the Amir 
and his host in review order. More than seven thousand 
British fighting-men were assembled there, and among them 
were throe complete European regiments, whose steady dis¬ 
cipline and solidity, and fine soldierly bearing, made a strong 
impression on the minds of the Afghan visitors, from the aged 
Amir himself to the youngest trooper of his escort. 

The formal interviews thus accomplished, the serious business 
of the conference commenced on the 5th of January. The Amir 
had pitched his Camp at Jamrud, and there Lawrence and 
Edwardes visited him, accompanied by Major Lumsden of the 
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Guides. Dost Muhammad, his sons standing behind him, and a 
few chosen Sirdars on his left, opened the discussions with a 
long exposition of the recent struggles in Herat, and of the 
policy which he had himself pursued. Ho had entertained no 
schemes of conquest embracing that principality. The move¬ 
ments which the Persians had thus ])retended to interpret were 
directed only towards Kandahar. But ho frankly avowed his 
eager longing to recover Herat; and, please God and the 
English, he would take it from the Persians. Swearing by 
Allah and the Prophet that, from that time, he would be our 
friend, let all the world be against him, ho declared, as his 
enthusiasm kindled, that let the English but make a diversion 
in the Persian Gulf and supply him with money and with arms, 
he would mine the walls of llerat, blow up the towers, and take 
the place at the point of the sword ; or raise such a flame in the 
surrounding countiy as fairly to burn the Persians out of it. 
The Turkomans and the Usbegs would rise at his bidding, and 
join against a common foe. 

From that distant-frontier post, on the very outskirts of our 
empire, the telegraphic wires ran right up to the vice-regal 
capital, and the Governor-General and the Chief Commissioner 
were corresponding by the “ lightning post between Calcutta 
and Peshawar. So it happened that whilst John Lawrence 
and Dost Muhammad were in conference, a horseman galloped 
up with a message from the former, despatched on the pre¬ 
ceding day. In it Lord Canning told Lawrence that a re¬ 
inforcement of five thousand men would be sent as quicldy as 
possible to the Persian Gulf; and that amongst the conditions 
of Peace with Persia would be a stipulation that she should 
withdraw her troops from Herat, and renounce for ever her 
pretensions to interfere with Afghanistan. The significant 
words, “ You may make use of this,” were included in the 
message. But the time had not then come for the best use to 
be made of it; so John Lawrence, reserving the rest for more 
opportune disclosure, announced only that the reinforcements 
were about to be despatched to the Gulf. It was his design, at 
that first meeting, to elicit the views and intentions of the 
Amir rather than to d’sclose those of his own Government,* 


* This course, though doubtless tho one tliat would have suggested itself 
to John Lawrence's unaided judgment, was exjjressly dictated by Lord Can¬ 
ning, who had written on the 2nd of Deceml)er to the Chief Gjminissioncr, 
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So, making no promises of any kind, lie indicated the difficulties 
tliat seemed to lie in the way of the Afghan ruler, and asked 
ior a recital f)f the means and resources, hy which they wore to 
])c overcome, already at his disposal, and the extent of the aid 
wliich he would require from the English. Hut this was too 
momentous a question to he answered, without much thought 
and calculation; so the Amir, seeking time for deliberation, said 
tliat he would unfold his views fully at the next meeting ; and 
so the confereiKte broke up for the day. 

On the 7th, Dost Muhammad, attended by a few chosen 
(uiunsellors, visited the British (/amp, and the 
conferences were renewed in the Chief Com- 
missioner’s tent. Pursuing the old process of 
drawing-out, .lohn Lawrence, at the outset, reminded the Amir 
of his promise to state fully his views and intentions ; but it 
re([uired some resolution and perseverance to keep the old 
Afghan to this point, and it was not without difficulty that the 
]>romised revelation was extorted from him. At last he 
tiXplaiiKMl that, owing to the state of the season, he could not 
commence his march on Herat until after the expiration of a 
])oriod of two months; grass and young grain would then be 
springing up, and with the aid of some not very elaborate 
commissariat arrangements, ho would be able to find provisions 
for his trooj)S; that he proposed to march one column from 
Balkh and another from Kandahar. The muster-roll of his 
troops showed some thirty-five thousand men and sixty guns, 
d'hese, he said, should bo raised to fifty thousand men with a 
hundred guns ; four-fifths of the men and nearly the whole of 
the guns should, he said, be moved upon Herat. “ But,” ho 
addecl, “ if you say take more troops, I will take more ; if you say 
less will suffice, 1 will take less. 1 have given you my own 
()[)inion, but you Sahibs know Persia best.” But when pressed 
for a statement of the amount of aid he would require, he said 
tliat on the morrow morning his son, Azim Jah, would wait upon 
the English gentlemen with all the reejuired information in a 
digested form, in order that they might judge for themselves. 

saying, “It is not certain tliat our object will continue the same as the Amir’s; 
neither is it certain to wliat extent the Amir can contribute towards it, even 
whilst it continues the same. For these reasons it is necessary first that we 
should know what he can do; and next, that we should come to a clear under¬ 
standing as to the conditions upon which he shall receive aid in doing it. The 
meeting ought to clear up the first point at once.’’— MS. Correspondence. 
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So the conforeiico Lroko up ; and on tlio following day tlio 
Amir’s sons, accompanied by a few of liis ministers, waited 
upon John Lawrence, and laid before him a detailed statement 
of the Finances of Af^'hanistan, and of the military resources 
of the em[)ire, together with an estimate of the aid that would 
be required from the English to enable the Afghans to drive 
the Persians out of Herat, and to hold their own against all 
comers. The aid that was thus sought amounted in money to 
sixty-four lakhs of rupees a year whilst the war lasted, and in 
munitions to more than fifty guns, eight thousand stands of 
small arms, and ammunition at discretion. It was more than 
the English Government were likely to be willing to give, but 
not more than ap}>eared really to bo wanted. The largeness of 
the demand, however, sugg(‘sted the idea of a less extensive 
enterprise; and so Lawrence asked what would bo required to 
enable the Afghans, abandoning all aggressive movements, to 
hold their own, without danger of encroachments from the 
westward. The question was not a welcome one. The Afghans 
were hot for an advance on Herat. If they were to sit down 
within their own dominions, the Persians would assuredly 
occupy Farah. It was for the English, of course, to decide 
upon the course to bo pursued, but it was more in accordance 
with the genius and temper of the Afghans to take vigorous 
action in advance. Still, however, John Lawrence pressed for 
a statement of the requirements of the Afghans if a strictly 
defensi v^e policy were maintained. The Sirdars could give no 
answer without consulting the Amir, so the conference broke 
up; and next day they returned with the statement that, in 
addition to what had already been su 2 )plied, four thousand 
muskets would be required, and money to pay eight thousand 
regular troojjs; one-half to be employed in the Kandahar 
country, and the other half in Balkh. But still they were 
eager for the larger enterprise; and one of them whispered to 
Edwardes that the enmity between the Afghans and the 
Persians was not merely an affair of this world, for that Shiahs 
and Siinis must always hate each other in the world to come. 
There was nothing more now to be said. The Afghans, on 
their part, had made known their wishes; and all the English 
gentlemen could say in reply was, that they would at once 
communicate with their Government. 

So the telegraphic wires were again set in motion, and the 
substance of what had passed at the two last meetings was 
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communicated to the Governor-General at Gal cutta. Then 
there was douht in the Council Chamber. Would it be better 
to await detailed reports from Peshawar by post, or at once to 
send telegraj)hic instructions to Sir Jolin Lawrence? The 
former course Av^as determined upon, and a message to that 
effect desj)atched to Peshawar. Lawrence had sent in detailed 
reports of tlio meetings, and had added to the last an ex¬ 
pression of his own views as to what should be done. He 
recommended that assistance on the larger scale, for the siege 
of Herat, should not Be given to Host Muhammad, but that we 
should give him the four thousand muskets that he required, 
and an annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees, so long as 
England and Persia might be at war with each other. Hut it^ 
did not seem to him to be wise to await the slow process of 
correspondence by letter. The Amir was eager to depart; and 
some time must be necessarily occupied in the negotiation of a 
formal agrei'ment. So Lawrence telegraphed the substance of his 
r^^eommendation to Calcutta, nrged that nothing would bo gained 
by awaiting liis more detailed reports, and asked ])ormission to 
communicate to the Amir the proposal which ho thought it 
best to make. To this a message was promptly returned, 
saying; “ Yhui may tell the Amir that tlie terms are agreed tov 
Four thousand stand of arms and twelve laklis a year, whilst 
England is at war with Persia. You will proceed to arrange 
tjie articles of agreement and report them by telegraph.’’ 

This message w’as despatched on the 13th of January. On 
the following morning Lawrence and Edwardes proceeded to 
Host Muliammad’s camp, and unfolded to him the views and 
intentions of the British Government. With less appearance 
of disappointment than had been expected, the Amir assented 
to the abandonment of the expedition to Herat, and accepted 
the modified proposal of the English. But the despatch of a 
party of British officers to Kabul, which was to form part of 
the agreement, appeared to be distasteful to him. When active 
offensive warfare against Persia had been contemplated, he 
cherished the thought of their presence with his troops; but 
now the state of affairs was altered. The point, however, was 
one not to be yielded. If the British were to give the subsidy, 
they were entitled to see it rightly appropriated. Then the Amir 
lowered his tone, and said that he was ready to do what was 
expedient; and finally ho agreed to all that was proposed. But 
next day, when his son, Azim Khan, accompanied by other 
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chiefs, visited, according to agreement, the English Com¬ 
missioners, to settle the precise terms of agreement, the question 
of the Mission to Kabul was reopened. It was urged that the 
appearance of British officers at the Afghan capital might 
compromise the Amir either with his own peojde or with his 
English friends. There would bo danger in their path at 
Kabul; but at Kandahar, threatened by the Persians, their 
presence would be better understood, and they might abide in 
perfect security. Nearly fifteen years had passed since our 
retributive Army had set its mark upon the Afghan capital; 
but still the hatred which our usurpation had engendered was 
fresh in the minds of the people, and Dost Muhammad knew 
that there were those in Kabul whom he could not trust within 
reach of an English throat. It was a sad thought; and 
Lawrence could not but ask how the alliance between the two 
nations could ever strike deep root when in one country such 
suspicions and animosities were never suffered to sleep. What 
the English wanted was not a temporary alliance dictated by 
an emergency of self-interest, but an enduring friendship based 
upon mutual confidence and respect. But Dost Muhammad know 
the Afghans well, and little wisdom would there have been in 
disregarding a warning which every Englishman’s heart must 
have told him was an utterance of the voice of truth. So it 
was resolved that, although we should claim, and duly record, 
our right to send British officers to Kabul, as to other parts of 
Afghanistan, yet that practically the Mission should, in the 
first instance, proceed only to Kandahar. It was better than 
that our officers should be smuggled into the capital, sur¬ 
rounded by the Amir’s troops, virtually prisoners under the 
name of protected guests. There was, at all events, some 
definite meaning in their proceeding to the more western city, 
for it was a better point from which to observe the movements 
of the Persians. But what route were they to take ? It was 
the Amir’s wish that the Mission should proceed by way of the 
Bolan Pass ; but this, although the route by which Shah Sujah 
and the Army of the Indus had marched into Afghanistan, was 
said to be entering the country by a back door. It was, 
therefore, finally determined that the Mission should proceed 
by way of the Paiwar Pass,* an unexplored road to Kandahar; 

* It was deemed advisable that the Mission should journey to Kanda¬ 
har by the route of the I'aiwar Pass, a road that liad never before been 

Y 2 
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and that Major Henry Lniiisden, of the (iiiide corps, an officer 
of great courage and ca]>acity, versed in the politics of Afghan¬ 
istan, who liad been marked from tiie first for the conduct of 
tills cnterjirise, should be jdaced at its head. ITis brother, 
Lieutenant reter liiimsden, was to accompany him, and Mr. 
Henry Bellew Avas selected to take medical charge of the 
Mission ; a post of more importance than it appears to bo in an 
official gazette, for in such di])lomacies as these the Medicine- 
chest and the Jlancet are often more serviceable than the 
Portfolio and the lYui. 

On the 26th of January, the Articles of Agreement, having 
by the aid of the telegra])li been ajiproved by the Government 
at Calcutta, were ready for seal and signature; and a meeting 
for the conclusion of the compact was held in Dost Muhammad’s 
tent. In attendance on the Amir were his son Azim Khan and 
several of his c;hief counsellors, whilst Lawrence, Edwardes, 
and Lumsden a]i|)eared on behalf of the English. Written in 
JVrsian and in English, the Articles of Agreement Avere read 
aloud in Durbar. P>y these the Amir engaged to maintain a 
force of eighteen thousand men ; to alloAv British officers to be 
stationed at Kabul, Kandahar, or Balkli, or Avheiever Afghan 
troops might be 2 >osted; to receive a Wakil at Kabul, and to 
send one to Calcutta; and to communicate to the GoA^ernment 
of India any overtures that he might receive from Persia and 
from the Allies of Persia during the war. On their part, the 
English undertook, during the continuance of hostilities, to 
pay to the Amir a monthly subsidy of a lakh of ru^^ees, to send 
him four thousand stands of arms, and, as if the AAU’ong done 
had been all against us, to forget and forgive the jjast. It was 
explained that the British officers would in the first instance 
proceed to Kandahar ; and Avith this assurance the Amir was 
satisfied. So the Articles of Agreement were signed and sealed. 
Then came some discussion and some interchange of compli¬ 
ments. A message from the GoA^ernor-General had been received 
by telegraph, desiring Sir John Lawrence to express to Dost 
Muhammad “the satisfaction which he had derived from his 


traversed by Europeans, and was consequently unknown ground, and full of 
interest to the British in a military i)oint of view, as being one of the 
approaches by which an invading force from tlie West might enter and attack 
their Indian Empire.”— Bellew's Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan 
in 1857. 
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frank dealing, and from the clear understanding on wliieli 
affairs had been placed,” together with tlio best wishes for his 
health and long life, and a word of regret that lie had not 
himself been able to meet the Amir. T'ho message was now 
delivered and received with manifest gratification. It would 
have delighted him, lie said, to meet Lord Canning, but ho 
could not expect his Lordship to take so long a journey to see 
liim. Ho had known two (Jovernor-G on orals, Lord Auckland 
and Lord Ellonborough, who had Ixarn kind to him in old times ; 
he remembered also with gratitude the kindness of two other 
English gentlemen, Air. Wilberforco Bird and Mr. Thoby 
Prinsep,* who had paid him much attention in Calcutta. 

“ And now,” he said, in conclusion, “ I liavo made an alliance 
with the Britisli (government, and come what may, I will keep 
it till death.” And the promise thus given was never broken, 
lie was true to the English alliance to the last. 

On the following day a Durbar was lield in the Camp of the 
British Commissioner, and the chief officers of the 
Amir’s siiite attended to take their leave of the 
English gentlemen. Dost Muhammad Jiad ex¬ 
cused himself on the j^loa of ago and infirmity. The visit to 
Peshawar, with its attendant anxieties and excitements, had 
visibly affected the Amir’s health. TIio halo old man, who, 
throe or four weeks before, had spent hours in the saddle, and 
seemed to be full of health and energy, liad lost much of his 
bodily vigour and his elasticity of spirit. A sharp attack of gout 
had prostrated him; and ho seemed to be growing impatient 
under his protracted detention in Camp. So the conclusion of 
the Terms of Agreement was a manifest relief to him; and it 
was with no common satisfaction that, on the day following the 
Farewell Durbar, he set his face towards Jalalabad, carrying 
with him, in bills on Kabul, a lakh of rui)ees and some costly 
presents from the British Government, j* 

Nor was the gratification experienced at this time confined to 
the Amir’s camp. Lawrence and Edwardes were well pleased 


* Then members of the ; apreme Council of India. 

t The only present made by the Afglian ruler to his allies consisted of a 
batch of wretclied horses, all of wliich, John Lawrence wrote, were spavined 
or worn out. The whole were sold for not more than lOOZ. Perhaps Dost 
Muhammad, remembering the “ pins and needles'’ brought by Burno.s, which 
had caust^d so mncli disappointment some twenty years before at Kabul, did 
not expect, on this occasion, to be the recipient of anything more valuable. 
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to think that all had "(jiic, ofT ko smoothly ; that the friendship 
of the Afghans had keen si^eured at no very extravagant cost; 
and that, on the wlmle, although Dost Muhammad had not 
obtained all that he had asked, ho had taken his dejiarturo 
t()]era]>ly well satisfied witlj the favourahlo issue of the meeting, 
iau'd (Winning, too, was more than well satisfied with the 
manner in wliieli the m^gotiations had been conducted, and 
with the a])pari‘nt result. He was not one stinting in free out¬ 
spoken ex[)ressions of praise and gratitude to tliose who did 
good service to his (lovornment; and, both in public and 
private hitters, he cordially thaidccd the Commissioners, even 
i)efore their work Avas done, for the admirable judgment and 
giK)d tact which they had dis|dayed at the conferences; giving 
an es])ecial word of thanks to Ddwardes as tlie original suggester 
of the meeting,^ and, it might have been added, the originator 
ot tli(' new policy Avhich had more recently been observed 
towards the Afghans. T'o Major Lumsden ho wrote, at the 
same time, a letter of kindly encouragement and good advice, 
cordially a])])roving the selection, “not only from Ids trust in 
Sir John Lawrence’s judgment on such matters, but from every¬ 
thing that the (Jovernor-tdeneral had been able to hear of 
Lumsden from those who knew him.” He knew the power of 
such words; as a statesman he felt assured that they would 
boar good fruit; but as a man ho uttered them from the kind¬ 
ness of his heart. 

So Dost ]\Iuhammad set his face towards Kabul, and Sir John 
Lawrence, after a month of administrative journeying about 
the ])rovince, returned to Labor. It need be no subject of 
surprise if the latter, as he went about his Avork, thinking of 
all that had been done at reslniAAair, sometimes asked himself, 
AVhat good? and Avished that the monthly lakh of rupees to be 

* “ I nuust a.-.k yon,” wrote Lord Canning to Colonel Eclwarcks on the lOtli 
January, “ to accept my bt!>t tlunika fur tJic ])art you Jinvci taken in the recent 
negotiations, and for their .satisfactory issue. 1 feel the mure hound to do tijis, 
hecAUiso the first sngi^n stiun of a meeting came from you ; and so far as 1 can 
judge fmm the repoits as yet rt'ceived, and from the tone of the discussion 
shown in them, I Ik lieve tliat tin* suggestion lias proved a very wis(^ and use¬ 
ful one. It would he a gK>d thing if all diplomatic conferences were con- 
ducti'd so satisfiieturily, and set forth as lucidly as these have been.” All 
tills was well deserved; fnr the policy was emphatically Ed warden’s policy ; 
lie had been tlie first to recommend, in Lord Dalhousie s time, that we should 
try the eliVet of trusting the* Afghans, and hia recommendations had resulted 
in the general com]mct of 1855. 
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expciidecl on tlie Afghan Army were available for Iho improve¬ 
ment of the ]>rovinco under his charge; for he had never liked 
the project from the beginning, lie had no faith in Dost 
Muhammad. He had detected him in at least one palj)al)le 
falsehood, and the detection had cx(!itod in the Amir no sense 
of shame, Imt rather a feeling of admiration at tlie clever in¬ 
credulity of the Fariiighis. Tlie cxjmlsion of the Persians from 
Herat, or even the raising of the Turkoman tribes, was, in 
Lawrence's opinion, so far beyond the power of the Amir, that 
he believed, on the other hand, that the Persians would have 
little difliculty in seizing Kandahar. I'liis belief in the weak¬ 
ness of Dost Muhammad Avas base<l upon a soniewliat exaggerated 
estimate of the disunion among the chief people ol'the country. 
But even if the Amir liad tlie ])o\vei*, Lawrence could not believe 
that he had the will to serve the British ; and ho doubted, 
therefore, whether the subsidy would ]>roduce any tangible 
results. As to the rpiestion of the future of Herat, it had 
never even approached a solution. Dost ]\Iuhaminad had been 
assured that the evacuation of the place by the Persians would 
be an essential condition of peace ; but ho had not been abh) 
to offer, without manifest doubt and In^sitation, any suggestion 
as to the best means of ])roviding for its future goveumment. 
In truth, there was a lack of availa])le capacity in the direction 
in which it was most natural that wo should look for a now ruler. 
When the Amir was asked if there was any member of Yar Mu¬ 
hammad’s family to Avhom tlie government could be entrusted, he 
replied that there was a brother of Sai’ud Muhammad, but that, 
if possible, he was a greater reprobate and a greater fool than 
that unlucky chief. Sai’ud Muhammad, however, had left a 
son, a boy of some ton years, in whoso name a competent Wazir 
might administer the affairs of the princiiiality; but a com¬ 
petent Wazir was not to be found more readily than a competent 
Prince. The future of Herat was, therefore, left to the de¬ 
velopment of the Chapter of Accidents. In the meanwhile. 
Lord Canning, though Ijc had slowly come to this point, 
believed that the subsidising of the Amir was not a bad stroke of 
policy. It bound the Afghan ruler by strong ties of self-interest 
to remain faithful to the 15ritish Government. Even neutrality 
was great gain at a time when Persia was doing her best to raise 
a fervour of religious hatred against the English throughout 
all the countries of Central Asia. The very knowledge, indeed, 
of the fact that Dost Muhammad had gone down to Peshawar 
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to negotiate a closer alliance with the British, must have had 
a moral ellect at 'J'eheran hy no means condncive to an increased 
confidence in the Shali’s })owers of resistance. Altogether, it 
was not an inethcacicms, whilst coni])aratively it was an inexpen¬ 
sive, mode of j)r(*ssing n]>on Persia from the side of Afghanistan, 
Ihit, whilst he went thus far. Lord Canning was resolute to go 
no farther. He had made up his mind that the independence 
of ]It‘rat could he written only on sand; that the waves of cir¬ 
cumstance from one direction or another must utterly ellace it 
aft(‘r a while; and that it would he wiser to abandon an effort 
that was so fraught with tribulation, and so sure to result in 
failure. Certain he was that nothing would ever induce him 
to send a single regiment into Afghanistan to maintain the 
integrity oi’ a jad ty state, which Nature seemed to have intended 
to be a ])art of Idersia or a part of Afghanistan, and which, as in 
a national and religious sense it assuredly belonged to the 
latter, was certain, if left to itself, eventually to fall into the 
right hands.* 

Whilst thus, in this first month of the new year. Lord Canning 

The <iue»ti..ri t'ii-caly wutchiiij' tlic progress of liis foreign 

«»f tii<-graj»j)]ing with the great difficulty 
(onmiissioiuiwiiiit. ^yhicli hcsot his internal admijiistration. The ques¬ 
tion of th(^ Persian command had been s(‘ttled ; hut it unsettled, 
by its solution, that other (juestion of the Oudh Commissioner- 
shij). Jt was ch'arer than ever tlnat Jackson must be I'emovod; 
hut it was no longer j)ossihle that his tenure of othce should 
eouu‘ to a natural end and peacefully die out. It was necessary 
to lay violent hands ujxm it, and bring it to an ignominious 
(dose. The necessity was }»ainful to Jiord Canning; but the 
interests of the vState demanded it, and the (governor-General, 
in such a case, ju’operly overrode the man. Therefore, as Outram 


Dt'sl Muliamiiiad and his cduiisi llors, duiing the conferenc es at Pesha¬ 
war, freauentlv asserted that l*ersia l»ad,on this as on a lornn r occasion, bee n 
instigated and aided by Russia to occupy Herat. I can discern no evidence 
of this. Prince (iortsclialvotf assured I.ord (Oanvillc at Mo.'^cow that the 
Russian Ministi r at Teheran hud urged tljc Persian Government to evueuate 
Herat, and so to place tlienjs» Ives in a better position to <]cniand from otliers 
a like observance of treat}’ obligutiojis. It may be noted here, that tlie Amir 
told Lawrence at Peshawar that lie would show him the letter which tlie 
unfortunate Russian dijdomatist, Yiktevilch, lind carried with him to Kabul 
from the Government of tlie Czar. But he did not pn duce it after all. 
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could not quietly resume liis old seat, another officer ^vas to ])0 
found to take the place of (Commissioner Jackson. Ample 
admissions were there of zeal and ability, of assiduous d('votion 
to public business, of iiiuch good work well done in the juovince ; 
but the tone and t(‘m])er of the man, his contenticuis sjiirit, his 
insolent treatment (»f his (.‘olleagues, w'cre past bearing ; and 
communication to that elfect, Avilh notice of ap})ointment of a 
successor, was made to him in due course. 

The choice was an admirable one. It has been said that in 
the spring of IBoO Sir Henry Lawrence had ollei’cal his services 
to the Governordhaieral, to offiiciate as Chief (Commissioner of 
Oudh, ill Outram’s al)senee, and that the hrst dis.aster that befell 
Lord Canning was that the offer was received too late.* When 
Henry LaAVTeiice found that it was so, he saw at once the w(‘ak 
point of tilt} arrangenu'nt, and an idea struck him that il, whilst 
the civil administraiion of the province was t)lact}d in tlaeJcson’s 
hands, lie himself were vested with political and military 
authority in Oudh, all objects might be advantageously secured. 
It was but a passing thought, a fleeting suggestion ; but it 
found expression in a letter iiddr(}ssed to thtj Covernor-(General, 
who said, “Two (Consuls and Tav^o Tri])unes have worked well 
enough in old times, as we all know; but 'JHvo (V)mmisHioners 
at Lakhnao would liaA’e been at a dead lock within a month. 
1 could not have didayed for a d*ay the siuiding of a third.” A 
truth not to be disi[)uted. So Henry LaAvrence had fallen back 
upon his duties among those intractable ltaj})uts ; grieving over 
their degeneracy, striving mightily, but Avith no great success, 
to evolve something of good out of their transition state, and at 
last admitting that th(} 2)eace and security Ave had given them 
had not yet much improved the race. All through the year ho 
had gone on, in his old earnest, unstinting way, doing what ho 
could, through divers channels of beneficence, alike lor the 
Ancient Houses and tho National Chivalries, whereof History 
and Tradition had given such grand accounts. But often had ho 
turned aside from the thought of the Princes and the people by 
Avhom he was surrounded to consider the general condition of 
our empire in the East, and most of all our Military System, 
wherein he discernea some rottenness, which needed to bo 
arrested lest the entire edifice should some day bccomo nothing 
but a prostrate ruin. 


AntCf page 292. 
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But as the ucw year a]i])r()aclied, certain promptings of failing 
liealtli inwardly adiiionislicd liiin tljat it Avould be well to turn 
bis face towards England fer a wliile; and he had just com- 
inunicated his wislu‘s upon this score to the (Jovernor-General, 
when tlicre s})rung ii}) a great need for liis services on a new 
and more hojx lul held oi’action. »So tlie answer that went hack 
contained tlie exj)ression of a hoj)C that ho would reconsider 
liis delerniination to go home and accept the Chiel Couimissioner- 
shij) of Oudh. “ There is no peison in whose hands I would so 
gladly and conlidently })lacc the charge,” wrote Lord 
, ammry 0 . (j^miing, “ and my only scru])le in otl'ering it to you 
is, that I am ])ro}>osing that which will interlere with the im¬ 
mediate recruiting of your health. But I will not for this 
refrain from executing my inbiition to do so, which was 
formed many days before 1 received your letter.” And truly a 
most wise intention ; formed without any doubts and misgivings 
upon his part, for he knew the real character of the man; but 
not without some counsel against it, given in perfect honesty 
and good faith by one hom^st ami faithful to tlie core, but undei 
a false iniju'ession, an error afterwards frankly admitted. Had 
the counsellors bee n many, and all of the same singleness and 
sincerity, and the same ripe exiiei’ience, they could not have 
turned J^ord Canning from his good purtiose, or shaken his 
conviction Unit he was right. 

The invitation reached Ihmiy’’ Lawrence at Niinacli. It 
came to him, weak and dis])irited as he was, with all the 
renovating inllueiice of a breath of his native air. It was to 
him what the distant sound of the l*ersian war had been to 
James Outram. It made the blood course less languidly through 
his veins. With such work as lay before him in Oudh, he 
Could not be an invalid. The head-shakings of the medical 
profession wore nothing, if the practitioners learned in physical 
s^unptoms took no account of the action of the mind. It was 
the s})irit, not the llesh, that required rousing. Two great 
clouds, coming from opposite directions, had overshadowed his 
life, blighting both his honourable ambitions and his domestic 
ufiections; a heavy disappointment followed by a cruel loss. 
Tlie black-edged ])a])er on which he wrote still spoke of the 
latter; a certain sadness of tone in all his allusions to his public 
life told how fresh were the wounds of the former. “ Annoy¬ 
ances try me much more than work,” he now wrote to Lord 
iCanning. “ Work does not oppress me.” He could work at 
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his desk, ho said, for twelve or fifteen hours at a time. He had 
just made a tour of (iujrat, riding tliirty or forty miles a day, 
sometimes being in the saddle from morning to night, or from 
night to morning. “ But,” ho added, “ ever since 1 was so 
cavalierly elbowed out of the Panjjib, I have fretted even to 
the injury of my health. Your lordsliip’s handsome lette]* has 
quite relieved my mind on that point; so 1 re])eat that if, on 
this explanation, you think fit to send mo to Ondh, 1 am quite 
ready, and can be there within twenty days of receiving your 
telegraphic rejdy.” 

The substance of this letter was tclegra])hed to Calcutta, and 
it brought back a telegraphic answer. The convictions on both 
sides were so strong in favour of the airang(unent that it was 
not likely to break down under any conditions or reservations 
on either ])art; and so it was settled that Henry Lawrence 
should bo Chief Commissioner of Oudh. “ 1 am in great hopes,” 
wrote Lord Canning, “ that the task being so thorcjughly con¬ 
genial to you, it will sit more lightly upon you than, meiisured 
by its labour alone, might be expected ; and as to my siqjport, 
y^ou shall have it heartily. The field before you is a noble one, 
full of interest and of o})portunities for good ; and 1 look forwa]*d 
with the greatest confidence to the results of your exertions in 
it.” So Henry Lawrence prepared himself to proceed to 
Lakhnao, and was soon on his way tliithcu* by easy stagers; for 
it was not desired that he should assume office before the middle 
of the followijjg month. Halting at Bharatpur, where he took 
counsel with the Political agent and the Engineer officer, and 
did much to give a right direction to their energies, he proceeded 
thence to Agra, which was then the seat of the Lieutenant- 
iJovernorshi]) of the North-Western Provinces. It was vividly 
remembered afterwards by one old friend witli whom 
he held sweet communion at that time, that though 
his thoughts were pregnant with many grave matters 
begotten of the great Condition-of-lndia Qu^'stion, and though 
he conversed of many things and many men, there was nothing 
that seemed to press more heavily on his mind than an anxious, 
uncertain feeling with respect to the state of the Sipiilii Army. 
There wore few civilians in the service who knew the Native 
soldier so well as this friend ; and as they talked over ceitain 
manifest signs and symptoms, and narrated wdiat they had seen 
and heard, each saw plainly that there was a painful sense of 
coming danger in the other's mind. For twelve years Henry 
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Lawrences liad l>cen pnl)licl 3 ’’ disconrsiii^ of tlio defects of our 
Indian military system, and emjiliatically indicating the dangers 
which miglit some day overtake tlie State in the most terriblo 
of all sliap(\s, an outburst of the Native Soldiei’y and ho now 
])laylid]y t(»ld his friend, but with more of sadness than of 
pleasantly in his specc-li, that the time was not far distant when 
the *Sij)a}jis would hold liim and the Lieutenant-tjovernor and 
other “l)ig Hralimans,” as hostages in the Fort of Agra, until 
all their deinands w^ere granted. 

Still tliinking much of this, and mindful that in the province 
to wliich lie was proceeding he would stand on vantage-ground 
for tlie ch'ar discernment of the real causes of the mahidy, 
II enry Lawrence ]iassed on to Lakhnao. And before day had 
broken on tlio 2(»th of IMarch, he had been received, at the 
ltesiden(iy, by the man whom he had come to supjdant. There 
must have beiai ])ain and (embarrassment on both sides in such a 
mei'ting. But before he had broken his fast, the new Com¬ 
missioner s;it down and wrote a letter to Lord (^aiming, saying 
that he had had two liours’ friendly conversation with Mr. 
iJaclcstni, who liad received liim altog(‘tlier “like ,‘i gentleman.” 
He had found a long and encouraging lett(T from the (Jovernor- 
(icneral awaiting him on his arrival; ami now lie emphatically 
rcjilied, “ AVith your lordship’s cordial support I havc^ no fear 
of success.” His s]>irit rose as ho thought of the work before 
him. ^\llat that work was, what h(‘. found done and what ho 
found undone in the jirovince, when he assumed charge of his 
new (jflice, will be told in a subseipient page of this story. 

No iK'ttor opportunity tlmn tliis may be aflbrdecl for a note on tbo 
Opinions ot Sir Henry Lawrence with respi ct to the niaintenance of the 
Native States of India, llavinj; said elsewliere that he was on principle 
o[)po^ed to the “Annexation l\>liey/‘ 1 recently elicited tlie following reply 
from a di.stinguislied writer in the JJdfnbtinjh llevit ic : “A writer so well in- 
fornuMl as IMr. Kayo need lutt have thus lit Id on to the skirts of a j)opular 
delusion. 'Jdie course which Sir Henry Lawrence favoured in respect to 
Oinlh, by whatever name it may be called, is plain enough. It is a course 


See Lawrence’s Essays, reprinted from the Calcuif a JRer if ic : “ How un¬ 
mindful we have been that what occurred in the city of Kiihul nniy some day 
occur nt Deldi, INIirath, or Bareli ” (page 51). Again : “ Y'hat the European 
ollieers harr rejx^atedly done { i.e. mutinitd) may surely be expected from 
Natives. We shall l)c unwise to wait ft*r siicli occasion. Come it wilU unless 
anticipaUd, A Clive may not be then nt hand.” The (niphatic italics are 
Lawrence’s. Other passages to the same effect might be cited. 
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whioli, if submitted to the ‘T^aw Ofllcers of the Crown,* us a question of inter¬ 
national law, would, probably, n'oeive from tlu'so authoritic's sonio name 
liarsluT tlian * annexation.'** To this I think it rij^ht to re])ly. Unit as any 
opinion which I may liavc formed of the sentiments, on this or any otln r sub¬ 
ject, of Sir Henry Eawr('ne(‘, lias beiui deriv(;d eitln-r from oral coinniuni(“at ion 
with liim or from his letters tomy.^elf, I onji^lit not to be charged with “ hantj^inji: 
on to th(‘ skirts of a popular delusion.’* That tlio.se sentimi'iits wiTi^ what I 
have reprt'sonted them to be, I hav<‘ numerous proofs in liis own handwriting. 
A single txtract, however, from his eorrii.sjiondence will suflict^ for all jair- 
j)o.s{'s. AVriting to mo from Mi unit Abu on the Kith of duly, IHoii, with 
reference to tlie otlice under the Home (ilovernment of India whieli had 
rciceiitly been conferital on me, he said : “The ajipoiiitnu'iit mu.^t hi' one of 
lh(‘ ]>leasantest, unless, indeed, you feid as I do, that (Jovernmeni is going too 
fast, and that we are losing our goiMl nana^ among the Native Stat(‘s. 1 con¬ 
fess that I do not like the present system, and that I would gladly give up 
salary to change to a imrely civil or military btsrth. AVlnm I read the tirades 
of the Friend of India, 1 half think myself (with many better ini'n, including 
Eljihinstonc, Munro, and Clerk) a fool. The doctrine now is that it is 
wicked not to knock down and plunder evi ry Native prince. My views arc 
exactly what tlu'y were wdien I wrote the articles for you on the Manlthas 
and on Oudh. My pajicr on Oudh would serve as a guide to jiresent doings 
in all points save the disposal of tin; surplus n venue, which assuredly ouglit 
to be spent in Oudh. Nor, indeed, do I think that wo should materially lose, or 
fail to gain thereby. Is it nothing that we should make a garden of tin; nursery 
of our Sipahis, and open out the resources of a province Imrdering for a thou¬ 
sand miles on our old ones? .... But 1 repeat, that my tasti! for ])olitics 
is gone. There is no confidence left in the country; and one docis not A.'ol 
that the people about Government House care one straw about one’s ex(^rtions 
on behalf of the Native States.’ Surely, thetrum]>ot here gives no “ uncertain 
sound.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Tiiii: ailxioties wliich Henry Lawrence carried with him to 
'Ji i'tti then, for some weeks, been disquieting 

tlie mind of the (lovernor-General. The old j^ear had 
apparently leaving to its successor no 
greater troubles tlian those which were inseparable 
from the Pen sian war; but before the new year was many days 
old, there arose u[>on the horizon that little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, of which Lord Canning, at the great Fare¬ 
well ilan([uet of tlio (-ompany, had prophetically spoken. It 
might be little; it might be much. It might bo blown away 
by a breatli of wind ; or it might expand into terrific dimen¬ 
sions, covering the whole heaven as with a pall. Anyhow, it 
had an angry threatening aspect; and the looker-on, being no 
alarmist, might well wish it away. 

IMemorable, and, doubtless, well remembered is it that, when 
Lord Dalhousie bade farewell to the cares of Indian 
Government, he placed upon record an opinion that 
] ’ tlie condition of the Native soldiery left nothing to be- 
desired. There was no reason why Lord (Janning, at the out¬ 
set of his career, should not take this assertion on trust; no 
reason why ho should not hold to it for a wliile. Ho went out 
to India, prepossessed in favour of “ the faithful Sipahi.” lie 
had, doubtless, read the noble picture which, nearly forty years 
before, his father had drawn of the fidelity of the Native 
soldiery of the Company, unshaken by threats, unallured by- 
temptations.^ There were no fiutterings of disquiet apparent 


* As President of the Board of Control, George Canning liad moved, in tho 
Ilonso of Commons, the vote of thanks to Lord Hastings’s Army for its ser¬ 
vice in the second Manithu war, and in the course of his speech had paid 
this fine tribute to tho Native Army: ‘*In doing justice,” ho said, “to the 
hravery of the Native troops, I must not overlook another virtue, their fidelity 
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on the surface to raise anxious doubts and misgivings. But bo- 
had not long taken up the reins of Government, when the 
subject of the Native Army began to occupy his thoughts and’ 
to afford matter for much grave correspondence. The vast 
extension of territory which had made famous the career of 
Lord Dalhousie had not been followed by any corresponding 
extension of the Agency by which all this new country was to* 
be administered. As so much more civil duty was to be done, 
it seemed, in strict logical sequence, that there was an increased 
demand for civil servants, and that this demand should have 
been supplied. But government by the Civil Service of the 
Company was costly; and to have called for increased agency 
of this kind would perhaps have supplied Leadenhall Street 
with an argument against the ])rofltableness of annexation. 
Moreover, there was much rough work to bo done in ournowly^ 
acquired provinces, for which, on the whole, perhaps, military 
administrators wei’e better suited than civilians. So the 
military officer, as has before been said, was taken from liis 
regimental duties to share in the civil administration of tljo- 
country. Groat had been, for this purpose, the drain upon the- 
Native regiments, before the annexation of Oudh. That event 
brought the ascendant evil to a climax: and Lord Canning 
wrote home that it had become necessary to add two officers to* 
each Native Infantry regiment and four to the Europeans. “ A 
request,” he wrote, in the early part of April, “ for an addition 
to the number of officers in each Infantry regiment—European 
and Native—goes home by this mail. Four for each European 
and two for each Native regiment are asked. The application 
comes singly and in a bald shape; because the necessity of an 


Many of the Bombay Array had been recruited in the territorioH of the Poahwa; 
their property, their friends, their relatives, all that was valuable and dear to- 
them, were still in that prince’s f)f>wer. rrevioiisly to the commencement of 
hostilities, the Peshwa had spared no p-.iins to seduce and corrupt these 
troops; he abstained from no thrcat.s to force them from their allegiance, but 
his utmost arts were vain. The Native officers and soldiers came to the 
British Commanders with the proofs of these temptations in their hands, and 
renewed the pledges of their attachment. One man, a non-commisBioned 
officer, brought to his cai)t.im the sum of .5000 rupees, which had been pre¬ 
sented to him by the Peshwa in person, as an earnest of reward for desertion. 
The vengeance denounced by the I’eshwa was not an unmeaning menace ; it 
did, in many instances, fall heavily on the relatives of those who resisted his 
threats and his entreaties; but the elFect was rather to exasperate than to 
repress their ardour in the service to which they had sworn to adhere.” 
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imiuodiato increase is urgent, and Because I have had no time 
to go into the com[)licated (j[uestions of our military wants 
generally.” 

There was, indeed, notliing more difficult to understand 
aright tliaii these military ({uostions; difficult to ex- 
T‘<‘^’B‘iKre(l statesmen ; altogether embarrassing and 
bewildering toatlovernor in his novitiate. Even this 
matter of “ more officers,” so smooth as it ap})earod to be on the 
surface, wlu‘n you (*-ame to gauge it, was found to contain a 
deposit of doubt and contiict. It was lield by some, who had 
studied well all the deteriorating influences of which so mucli 
lias bemi said in these pages, that tlie cry for “ more officers ” 
was one to be responded to with caution ; that, indeed, the 
Native Army had already too many officers ; and that now to 
increases tlieir number would be to increase one of the evils that 
had long been im]>airing its efficiency. That Lord Canning, 
fresh from England, should have taken the more popular view 
of this want of officers, was natural ; and, indeed, it may be said 
that it was a jdain common-sense view, not wanting in a cerfain 
kind of logic. Jt had become a proverb that the English officer 
was the Backbone of tlie Native regiment; and, assuredly, the 
administrative demands of our new ])rovinces had left these 
Native regiments, according to the recognized reading, sadly 
enfeebled and incapacitated. All that he now sought to do was 
to restore them somewhat more nearly to their normal condition. 
The remedy seemed to lie on the surface, and straightway he 
exerted himself to supply it. But the theory of the Backbone 
accepted, it was still possible that the vertebral column might 
bo weakened by having too many joints; and therefore it was 
said by a few thoughtful and experienced men, emphatically by 
Sir (loorge Clerk,* that there was more danger in giving our 
Native regiments too many English officers than in giving them 
too few ; and for this reason, that being many they formed a 
society apart and kept aloof from their men, and became alto¬ 
gether in their ways of life too European. Doubts such as 
these, and from such a quarter, brought clearly to Lord 
(manning’s mind the fact that the Native Army question was a 
very difficult one; that it was almost impossible, indeed, whilst 
avoiding one rock, to escape from steering upon another. But 
the call for more officers had been made ; and, perhaps, with no 


* Then Jjecretory to the Board of Control. 
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want of wisdom. For, altlioii^li there was profound truth in 
Avhat was said about the evil of too mueh Ea^lishism in the Nativo 
Army, tin' Iie^ailar ]h\i;’imcnts of tlie (’oin])aiiy had been formed 
upon th(i European mo lei, and tlie prineij)l(^ ol’ c.ommand by 
many ollicau's was a vital part of tla^ system. The Irr(‘^ular 
system mi^-lit liave biaai better thantho Ih\i;ailar, hat a Jh^^ailar 
Ite^iment denuded of its olUc<>rs fullilled tlu? condition of 
neither. So the Home (rov’ernment ro(U)e;ni/ed tlie want of 
more oflicers, and res])ondod to the appcail. 

Another, and still more important (piestion, soon came up for 
solution. Th(i specific evils, which resulted fiom the 
extension of our dominions, varied in a,(*C{)rdanco oxtin.ied 
with the direction in which we had extended them. 

The acquisition of now territory on the soutli-eash^rn coast had 
caused but little political excitement in India; but the very 
circumstance to which we owed our exemption from evils of one 
kind was the immediate source of another class of evils. It has 
beemsaid that the intervention of the black waters of the Lay 
of Denial cut off the sovereigns of Jlurmah from the brotlnjrhood 
of the Princes of the great continent of India, and made it a 
matter of small concern whether we gained battles or lost them 
in that part of the world.* But that very black water made it 
difficult for us to garrison the country which wo 
had won. The new province of I’egu had been 
brouglit administratively under the hupreme 
Government of India, and in the first arrangements made for 
its military defence, the regiments planted there had boon 
drawn from the Bengal Army. But the great bulk of that 
Army eschewed Foreign Service.f It was not part of the con¬ 
ditions under which they had enlisted, that they should cross 
the seas. The Sipahi, on taking service, swore that ho would 
never forsake or abandon his colours, and that he would march 
whithersoever ho was directed, whether within or beyond the 
territories of the Company. Out of the seventy-four regiments 

* Ante, pp. 47-49. 

t “ The natives of India have, generally speaking, a rooted dislike to the 
sea; and wlien wo consider the great jirivations and liard.slji])H to which 
Hindus of higli caste are subject on along voyagcj, daring which some of them, 
from prejudices of caste, subsist solely on purclied grain, we feel Jess surprised 
at the occasional mutinies, which have been caused by orders for their em¬ 
barkation, than at the zeal and attachment they have often sliown upon such 
trying occasions ."—JSir John Malcolm in the Quarterly llcview, vol. xviii. p, 399, 

VOL. I. Z 
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coLn])Osiiij^ tlio Xdiive Infantry of the Bi'iigal Aniiy, hIx only 
were recruihMl for j:;(‘neral service. AViieii more Native troops 
liad ]>een r(‘(|nire(l to tako part in o})erations l)eyon{l tlie seas, it 
laid hiH'ii ciistomaiy to call for volunteers from the 
Voinntfcr ]i mi ted-service re<jciments. There had lK‘en often a 
Iree re 8 j>onse to tins invitation, and the volunteer corjis 
liad (lone tlieir duty well u2)on Foreign service. In the old 
times, indeed, heforc the new organisation, tlic^y had in this 
r(.‘S2)ect shown signal devotion; they had g<uie willingly to 
remote 2>laees Ixyoiid the seas and cheerfully endured all the 
miseries and 2 >rivations of long and hoistcu'ous yoyages. In one 
year, seven tlioiisand Bengal Si})aliis had volunteered 
for service against the French in the ]\Lauritius and 
in Java; and had served for many years in those islands with 
unvarying lidelity and g(jod conduct.* But, even in those days, 
tliey had heen at timers catiricious ; and tlieir ca2)rices, as time 
advanced and their devotion to their oflicers diminished, had 
grown mor(i freejuent and more emharrassing. f The mutiny 
and massacre at Barrack2>ur had arisen out of the (hauands of 
the tirst Burmese war, and the second war in those trans¬ 
marine regions liad raised U 2 i a new cro 2 :> of dilliculties of the 
old type. 

A few sentences will tell all that need be told of this last 
story ; The Native troo2)S enqdoyed in the conqutst of Begu 
were either Madras troo2>s or the general-service regi¬ 
ments of the Bengal Army. But reinforcements were 
needed, and so a call was to be made for volunteers. The 
38 th Native Regiment was then at the Bresideiicy. It 
had served long and fought gallantly in Afghanistan, 
and it was believed that it would follow its oflicers to any 2>art 
of the world. But when the day of trial came, the result was a 
bitter disa2)2^ointment. The »Si2>ahi8 were asked whetlier they 
would embark for Rangiin to take in the war, or for 

Arakan, there to relieve a general-service regiment, which in 
that case would be sent on to. Burmah. Their re 2 dy was, that 
they were willing to march anywhere, but that they would 

* The battalions thus formed were tlie basis of tlie six gem rabserviee 
regiments, in the later organisation, of which mention is made in the text. 

t Sir John MalciJm, writing in 1817-18, says, that all tlie mutinies in the 
Bengal Army up to that tiim* had arisen from the hlundcrs of their <?ommand- 
ing officers, or from orders given to go beyond the seas. See article, pre¬ 
viously quoted, in Quarterly Review^ 
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not volunteer to cross the seas. Perfectly respectful in tlieir 
language, tlioy were firm in tlu'ir refusal. Doubt and suspicion 
had taken possession of tlu‘ir minds. How it liappenod 1 do imt 
know, but a belief was afterwards engondored among tlnmi that 
tlie English (iovernment had a foul design to entra]) them, and 
that if they comniencod Die niarcli to the banks of tlio Ira wadi, 
they would at a convenient ]>oint b(‘ taken to the sea-board and 
forcibly compelled to eml)aik. Lord Dalhoiisie, taking, there¬ 
fore, the prudent rather than tlio vigorous view of the situation, 
and availing himself of the advanced state of tlio season as a 
plea for the adoption of the feebler of the two courses before^ 
him, yielded to these first sym]>toms of dangm*, and d(x>*rc‘cd that 
the 38th should be sent mdther to Jhinguii nor to Arakan, but 
to the nearer and more inland station of Dh lka. And so nothing 
more was heard for a time of the disaffeedion of the Pengal Army. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company, when 
this business was reported to them, saw clearly that it had 
become difficult to carry on the concerns of their vastly extended 
empire with one-half of their army, and that the more important 
half, bound to render them only a restricted obedience; so tm y 
wrote out to the Governor-General that they hoped soon to be 
put in possession of the “sentiments of his Govern¬ 
ment on the expediency of adopting such a change 
in the terms of future enlistments as might even¬ 
tually relievo them from similar embarrassments.’^ But no action 
was taken during the remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, and Lord Canning found, on his accession, that 
still but a twelfth i^art of the Bengal Army Avas available for 
service beyond the seas. What then was to be done, 
when reliefs were required for Pegu ? Even if the old 
professional ardour of the Sipahi had been restored, 
the occasion was scarcely one on which the Government could 
have called for volunteers. The formation of volunteer regi¬ 
ments had been confined to periods of actual warfare; and 
now that we required them merely to garrison our acquisitions 
in time of peace, the difficulty that confronted Lord Canning 
was one not readily to be overcome. He found at this time that 
of the six general-service regiments three were then in Pegu. 
They had embarked on a specific understanding that they should 
not bo called upon to serve there for more than three years, and, 
in the rainy season of 1856, two of the throe regiments were in 
their third j^ear of transmarine service. In the early part of the 

z 2 
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following year, tliiirefore, a relief would fe necessary ; but not 
one of ilie other tlirc'f^- regiments could he despatched; for they 
had all returned only a yt aj- or two before fn)ni service in the 
sanio ])art of th(‘ country. Jt was clear, therefore, that the 
Bengal Army e.ould not provide the means of despatching the 
rtMjuired relitds by water trans})ort to Uegii. 

»So a (piestion arose as to wludluu’ the lelieving regiments 
might not, according to their bond, be marched to the Burmese 
(•oast. It was a circuitous and toilsome journey, but it had been 
don(>, under ]U’essure of like dilliculty, thirty years befoi-e, and 
might yet be done again. But although tlie im})rovenient of 
the communications between the lliigli and the Irawadi was 
then being urgi'd forward by tlie Govovnment, there was still a 
break on the line iVom Uliatgaon to Akyab, of whicli our Engi¬ 
neers <M)uld not give a sufficiently encouraging account to satisfy 
the (lovernor-General that the relieving regiments could be 
sent by land in the ensuing cold season. “A pjirt of the road,’' 
said Lord (’aiming, “ couhl not be made passable for wheels by 
tluit time without ihe addition of ('ight tiumsand labourers to 
those already employed. If the use of wlieeled carriages were 
abandoned, there would still remain encam]>ing ground to be 
cleared on many parts of it; the jungle, which is already 
choking tlie tract, to lie removed ; 2 )rei)aration to be made for 
lialting the men on the march ; wells to be dug, or water to be 
stored, where none has yet been found; and stations and store- 
liouses provided. Simple operations enough in themselves, but 
which in this case Avould have to be begun and completed, on 
two hundred miles ol‘ road, between the beginning of December, 
before which no work on that coast can be attempted, and 
February, when the troops must begin to jiass r)ver the ground, 
tlie supply of labour, as well as its quality, being very little 
trustworthy.” “ Obstacles of this kind,” continued the Governor- 
(icncTal, “nave been overcome again and again by the Sipahis 
of Bengal in their marches, whenever it has been necessaiy to 
do so; but I am of opinion that it will be better in the jjresent 
instance to seek some other solution of the difficulty. And I believe 
that the one most available is a recourse to the Madras Army.” 

And w^hy not ? The Madras, or, as it was once called, the 
Coast Army, was enlisted for general service. 
Posted in tho Southcm Peninsula, and to a great 
extent along tho sea-board, it was as readily 
available for service on tho other side of the Bay as the 
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Army in Lower If the duty were niipahvtable, it 

eonld not, wlien diffused over fifty regiments, i)n;sH veiy 
heavily upon any individual soldier. Besides, serviee of this 
kind liad some c*ompcnsations of its own, and was not altog(‘t]u‘r 
to he regarded as a grievauc(*.* So it was thought that tlu^ 
garrison of Begu might, for a time at least, ho drawn from tli(5 
Madras Army. But ready as the solution appeared to he, it 
was found that h(‘re also tlien^ was some hard, gritty, insolubh* 
matter at the hottom of tluj st^heme. The Madras (Government, 
though not unwilling to send trooi)8 to Pegu as a tem])orary 
arrangement, protested against being ealhal u]>on to su])})ly a ])er- 
manent garrison to that part of our dominions. Sueh an arrangxi- 
nient would bring round to every regiment a tour of service 
beyond the sea once in every nine years, instead of once in 
twelve years ; it would render service in the IMailras Army 
unpopular; make rexnaiiting ditlieult among the btd.tm* class of 
Natives whom it was desired to enlist; and, inasmuch as every 

* It nmat not be supposed, howc-ver, that tlu^ IVIailriis Army laid always 
ch(‘erfiilly aceeptod this necessity tor going upon toreigu stirviec;, (.)n several 
oecJisioiiS they had broken into mutiny on the eve ot enibarkalion. ()iu;e, 
towards the cdose of the last century, they had risen upon thoii- Jiiiiropean 
ofiicers, when about to miibark at Vizagpatan, and shot all but one or two, 
who had contrived to escape on Ixiard tla* sliij) whieli was waiting to receive! 
tile regiment. In a former cha]»ter I have given some later in.^tances, and 
otliers might have been cited. Ihit tin nj are some noble e.^amples on record 
uf another kind, and one a<lduce<l by 8ir John Mah olm, in tlui article previously 
quoted, deserves to be recorded here, if only as an illustration of the iidluenco 
for good of a trusted coininaiidiug ollicer. Speaking of the servic.cs of the ‘22nd 
Madras Regiment, he says; ** Tiiis tine corps was commanded by Jiieutenant- 
Culonel Janies Oram, an ollicer not more distingnished for his personal zeal 
and gallantry than for a thorough knowledgt! of the men under liis command, 
whose temper In? had coinjih-tcly preserved, at the same time that he, had 
imparted to them the highe.-^t perfection in their dresi and discipline. When 
lie proposed to his corps on parade to volunteer for Manilla, they only 
lequesti'd to know whether Colonel Oram would go with them? The answc r 
was, ‘He would.’ ‘Will he stay with us V ’ was the second question. Tlie 
reply was in the affirmative. The whole corps (‘xedaimed, ‘ J'o Enrojie !—to 
Europe!’ And the alacrity and spirit with which thfjy subscJiuently em- 
liarkial, showed that tiicy would as readily have gone to the shores of the 
Atlantic as to an island of tlie Eastern Ocean. Not a man of the corns 
deserted, from th(‘ ixadod diey voliiiit(;ercd for service until they emharked ; 
and .such was the coutsgiou of their eiitliusiasni, that several Siimhis who 
were missing from one of the 1> ittalions in garrison at Mfidras, were found, 
when the expedition returinul, to iiave deserted to join tlie 22nd under 
Colonel Oram. We state this anei'dote,” a Ids Sir John Malcolm, “ with a 
full impression of the imp )itanco of the less )u it coiiveys. It is through their 
affections alone that such a cla.ss of men can well be commanded.” 
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regiment lost mncli of its morale on Foreign service, and took 
two or three yc^ars to recover what was lost, the efficiency of 
tlje Madras Army 'would he permanently deteriorated. 

So liord C’anning turned Jiis tlioiights in another direction, 
Madras troops might he sent for the nonce to Pegu, 
The (arid 111 hut th(^ permanent defence of that outlying province 
n iHtim lit it aj^peared to him, he provided 

for hy drawing, in some way, upon the Bengal 
Army. 'I’here was then lying, unres 2 ")Oiuled to, among tlio 
liccords of the Military Department, tliat despatch of the Court 
of Directors in which the Government of India had heen urged 
t(j devise the means of relieving themselves from all such em- 
harrassments hy a change in the terms of future enlistments. 
After much inward thouglitand much consultation with others, 
he determined, therefore, to institute such a radical change in 
the constitution of the Bengal Army as four years before had 
heen indicated hy tlie Home (Jovernment. The reform which 
he conti'iiiplated was to have only a i)rospectivo effect. It wa» 
to touch no existing interests ; hut to he a]>plied prospectively 
to all who ]night enlist into the military service of the State. 
Thenccdorth every recruit was to engage himself for general 
s(Tvice. Tliere might he an alteration in the form of the oath, 
or it might sim{)ly l)o left to the European officer to explain to 
every recruit that ho had heen enlisted for general service. 
Sucli had heen the custom wdth respect to the six general- 
service regiments of the Bengal Army, and it had heen found 
to answer every recpiirement. An ex^^lanatory order might ho 
issued hy the Governor-General in Council, and then the 
military authorities might follow u]), in their own way, the 
hlo>v struck at the niceties of the old system. The Governor- 
General argued, witli irresistible force, that every Government 
should he master of its own Army. He was, however, at that 
time, fresh from England ; and he might ho forgiven for not 
knowing how the Government conld best make itself the 
master of such an Army as that with which he was then dealing. 
But ho would have had no legitimate claim to forgiveness if he 
had failed to take counsel with those among his constitutional 
advisers who had spent all their adnlt lives in India, and who 
were presnmaldy familiar with the feelings and opinions of the 
people. Ho did take counsel with them; and they 
eenera ^w. })ursue this coiirso. He wlio, of all 

the Councillors, best knew the Native character, was then in 
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England ; but the ablest man amongst them argued that there 
was no ])lace like Calcutta for shipping off a largo 
military force, and that the Bay of Bengal had become 
an Jmlian Lake. It does not seem that there was 
was any one at Lord Canning’s elbow to tell him that, whatsoever 
might be the facilities of transport, the Bay of Ihmgal would 
still be the black water, the salt water, in the thoughts of the 
people from whv>m our recruits were to be drawn ; still regarded 
with mysterious awe, and recoiled from with uncon(][uerable 
avcu’sion. 

So, on the 2oth duly, 1858, a (foneral Order was issued by the 
Government of India, declaring that, thonc(dbrth, they would 
not accej[)t the service of any Native recruit who would not, 
“at the time of his enlistment, distinctly undertake to serve 
beyond the sea, whether within the territories of the Company 
or beyond them.” In what light Lord Canning regarded this 
important change, with what arguments ho 8up})orted the 
measures, may be gathered from his correspondence. “You 
will see,” he wrote to the Brosident of the India 
Board, “that a General Order has been published 
j)utting an end to tlie long-established, but most im¬ 
politic, embarrassing, and senseless practice of enlisting tlio 
Native Army of Bengal for limited service only; the solo 
exceptions being six regiments of Native Infantry, which aro 
recruited on the condition of serving anywhere, and the Artil¬ 
lery. It is marvellous that this should have continued so long, 
and that the Government of India should have tolerated, again 
and again, having to beg for volunteers, when other Govern¬ 
ments, including those of Madras and Bombay, would have 
ordered their soldiers on their duty. It is the more surprising, 
because no one can allege any reason for conceding this un¬ 
reasonable immunity to the Bengal Sipahi. The difticulties of 
Caste furnish none whatever, for the Bombay Army is recruited 
in great part from the same classes and districts as that of 
Bengal; and even in the latter the best Brahman in the ranks 
does not scruple to set aside his prejudices, wlienever it suits 
him to do so. There seems to have been a dim a{> 2 )rehorisiou 
that there might oe risk in meddling with the lundamental 
conditions upon which the bargain between the Army and the 
Government has hitherto rested, and there aro s<nne few alarm¬ 
ists on the 2 ^resent occasion, but 1 have seen no reason to fear 
that the order will cause any bad feeling in the Bengal Army. 
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As it toTiclics no existing rights, it could only do so by exciting 
ap])rehensions that something more remains behind; and, pro- 
l)ably, this may })rove to be tljo case, fur whenever I can 
])ro[)oso a reduction in the numbers of the Bengal Kegiments, 
1 shall endeavour to do so ui)on terms that will give a pre¬ 
ference of remaining in tljc ranks to such men as may be 
willing to acce])t general service. But this is no part of, and is 
not necessarily connected with, the present change; moreover, 
as yet it is only in my own breast.” And again, a 
icw months later, he Avrote, with still greater con¬ 
fidence : “ There is no fear of feelings of Caste being 
excited by tlie new enlistment regulations in the Bengal Army. 
No one will come under it otherwise than voluntarily; and the 
fact that a vast number of the recruits who join the Bombay 
regiimiiits (•ome from the same country, and are of the same 
c.asti^, and in every res\)e(!t of the same condition with the bulk 
of th(^ Army in Bengal, proves that tlu^y do not, on first enter¬ 
ing the service, hohl veiy closely to Caste privileges. You are 
aware that the Bombay Army is enlisted for general serAuce 
Avithout excej>ti(»n. The ord}" ai)])rehension I haA^e ever had 
(and that has vanislical) is, that the Sipahis already enlisted on 
the old t(*rms might suspect that it was a first step towards 
breaking faith Avith them, and that on the first necessify they 
might be eom])elled to cross the sea. But there has been no 
sign of any such false alarm on their part.” 

No signs truly a])parent at Government House ; but many 
and great in the Native Aullages, and much talk in the Lines 
and Bazaars. It was hardl}" right cA^en to say that there Avas 
no interference Avith existing interests. For the interest of the 
8ipahi in the Bengal Army Avas an hereditary inten^st. If the 
British Government did not at once assume the right to send 
him across the sea, it seemed certain that his sons Avould be sent. 
There aauis an end, indeed, of tlie exclusiA^e privuleges which the 
Bengal Sii)ahi had so long enjoyed; the service never could be 
hereafter Avhat it had been of old ; and all the old pride, there¬ 
fore, with Avhich the veteran had thought of his boys succeeding 
him W’as noAv suddenly extinguished. Besides, the effect, he 
said, would be, that high-caste men Avould shrink from entering 
the service, and that, therefore, tlie A^acant jdaees of his brethren 
Avould be filled bj" men witli aaLoiii ho could liaAx^ no feeling of 
comradeshij). And this was no imaginarj" f(‘ar. No sooner 
had tlie order made its Avay through the Ihovinces, than it 
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became patent to all engaged in the work of enlistment that 
the same high-caste men as had before been readily recrnited 
were no longer pressing forward to enter the British service.* 
As it was believed that we liad too many Brahmans and 
Eajputs in the Bengal Army, this in itself might have been no 
great evil. But it was of all things the least likely that siicli 
an order should pass into general circulation without being 
ignorantly misunderstood by some, and designedly misinter¬ 
preted by otheis. 

8o it was soon said that Hie English gentlemen were trying 
to rid themselves of their old high-caste Sipahis, 
and that soon the profession which had been fol- 
lowed, with honourable jiride, 1 ) 3 " generation after 
generation of old soldier-families would not be open to them. 
And this belief was greatly strengthened 1)3^ a rumour which 
went forth about the same time, to the eifect that Government 
had determined on enlisting thirty thousand more Sikhs. The 
conquest of the Panjab had placed at our dis 2 ) 0 sal the services 
of a warlike race, alwa 3 "s eager to wear the uniform of a suc¬ 
cessful ruler, for in their ey^es success was j)lunder. Loss dainty 
in the choice of their battlefields, and not less bravo or robust 
in battle, they" were the very kind of mercenaries that we 
wanted to give new bone and sinew to the body of our Native 
Ariiiy. Whether there were or were not, at this time, a ten¬ 
dency to over-work this new and promising recruiting-ground, 
it is certain that the old race of Sipahis believed that wo were 
designedly working it to their injury and their overthrow. 
They gave ready credence, therefore, to exaggerated reports of 
vSikh enlistmenis, and, coupling them with the New General 
bervice Order, lea})t to the conclusion that the English had 
done with the old Bengal Army", and were about to substitute 
for it another that would go anywhere and do anything, like 
coolies and pariahs. 

* Take, in i)root’of this, the followin;i: extract from n lettca- written by 8ir 
Ileiiiy Lawieiico to Ijord Carinin;!;, on the Iht of IMuy, 1857 : “The Geneiul 
8ei\ice Enlihtineiit Oath ia mont (li.sta.steful,kee})B many out of the Hcrviee, and 
frighteiiB the old SipiddH, w)' * imagine that tlie oatlis of the young rccruilH 
ullVct the whole regiment. (Inc of the bewt captains of the Idtii Niitive 
Infantry, in this place, said to me last week that he had clearly ascerlained 
this fact: Mr. E. A. Keade, of the Sudder Hoard, wlio was for years collector 
of CTorukhj)ur, had the General Serviee Orde r given to him as a reason lust 
year, w’hen on his tour, ]jy Haj[)iits, for not entering tlie serviee. Tlie salt 
water, he told im‘, was the universal answer.”— MS. Corn'xpoiidince, 
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Moreover, there were not wanting those who were eager to 
persuade the Si])ahis of the Bengal Army that this^ 
Kff(‘ctK of tiK‘ Act was another insidious attempt to destroy 

mentoid.r. the Caste of tlie i>cople, and to make men of all 
creeds do the bidding of tlic English, by merging 
all into tile one faitJi of the Faringhi. It was another link iu 
tji(^ gnsat cliain of evidence which had been artfully employed 
to (‘onviet the British (irovernment of the charge of aiming at 
tin* eompnlsory conversion of the people. The season was most 
j)ro])iiiouH. 'The coming of Tjord Canning had, by some strange 
process of association which 1 find it impossible to trace, been 
idoiitifi(‘d with certain alleg(Hl instructions from England, ema¬ 
nating from the (iueen herself in Council, for the (diristian- 
isation, by fair means or by foul, of the great mass of the 
people ; and now one of the first acts of his (iovernment was to 
issue an order making it compulsory on the Sipahi to take to 
the* transp(»rt- vessel, to cross the black water, and to serve in 
strangle ]>arts of the world, far away, perhaps, from all tho 
em])lems and observances of Ids religion, ajiiong a people sacri- 
l(*gious and unclean. 

'Tlie Aative mind was, at this time, in a most sensitive states 
and easily’ wrought u])on by sus 2 )icious a})pearance8. 
^^ 11(1 •Ihniis"'' Ihese a]) 2 )earances Avere, has, in some measure, 

been shown in former cha]>ters of this narrathm. 
Even the Ibiilway and the Electric Telegraph had been ac¬ 
counted as l)lows struck at tho religions of tho country. Nor 
was this purely a creation of tho Native mind, an unaided 
c*one('])tiun of the Briests or the l^eoide; for the missionaries 
tliems(dves had jdeaded the recent material 2 )rogres 8 of the 
English as an argument in faA’our of the ado 2 )tion by the in¬ 
habitants of India of one universal religion. “ The time 
appears to have come,” they said in an Address which was 
extensively circulated in Bengal during the closing years of 
Lord Dalhousio’s administration, “when earnest consideration 
should be given to tho question, wliether or not all men should 
embrace the same system of religion, llailways. Steam-vessels, 
and the Electric Telegraj)!] are rapidly uniting all the nations 
of tho earth. The more they are brought together, tho more 
certain does the conclusion become that all have the same 
wants, the same anxieties, and the same sorrowsand so on, 
Avith manifest endeavour to proA'o that European civilization 
Avas the forerunner of an inevitable absorption of all other 
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faiths into tlio one faith of tho White Ruler. This had gone 
forth, an egregious Cliristian manifesto, not wanting in funda¬ 
mental truth, or in certain abstract proprieties of argument and 
diction, to “ Educated Natives,” especially to respectable ]Mu- 
hammadans in (fovernimint employment, some of tho leading 
Native functionaries of Eengal. What miglit truly bo tlie 
purport of it, and whence it came, was not very clear at first; 
but ere long it came to be accepted as a direct emanation from 
Government, intended to invite tho ])eoplo to a]>ostatiso from 
the religions of their fathers. And such was tlie excitement 
that Commissioner Taylor, of the great Tatmi division, wherein 
some disquietudes liad before arisen, mainly of tho JMulnim- 
madan type, reported to liieutenant-Governor Ilalliday thut 
intelligent natives, especially the bettor class of Muslims, were 
“impressed with a full belief that (lovornment were imme¬ 
diately about to attempt the forcible conversion of its subjects.” 
It was added, that “ a correspondence on this head had for 
some time been going on between native gentlemen in various 
parts of the Lower Trovincesand Lieutenant-Governor JIal- 
liday saw so clearly that this was no impalpable mare’s-nest, 
no idle scum of an alarmist brain, that he forthwith issued 
a sedative Proclamation; Avhich sedative Proclamation was 
speedily answered anonymously, but beyond doubt by an “ in¬ 
telligent native,” or conclave of “ intelligent iiatives,” clearly 
showing by the inevitable logic of facts that if this notion of a 
war against tho religions of India had laid liold of tho national 
mind, the (lovornment had by their own measures given en¬ 
couragement to the dangerous belief. 

Very obstinate, indeed, and hard to bo removed, was tliis 
l>olief; so hard, that tho very eflbrts made to elfaco it might 
only fix more inoifaceably tho damaging impression on tho 
native mind. For if the wondering multitude did not think, 
there were a crafty few ready to teach them, that if Govern¬ 
ment designed, by foul means, to destroy the caste of tho people 
and the religions of tho country, they would not hesitate to 
make the issuing of a lying proclamation a part of tho process. 
The conviction that it was the deliberate design of tho Lritish 
Government, by force or fraud, to attain this great olqect, was 
growing stronger and stronger every month, whe/i Lord 
Canning arrived in India, and at once became, all unwittingly^ 
a sj)ecial object of suspicion and alarm. The lies which 
attended, perhaps preceded, his advent, caused all his move- 
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iuctiIk to 1)0 narrowly watcliod ; and it began soon to bo bruited 
abroad that be bad subscribed birgely to missionary societies, 
and that Lady Chinning, who was known to bo in tlio es})ecial 
coniidi'iice of tlic (J^ueen, was intent on making great personal 
exertions for the conversion of the women of tlie country. 

Ibit tliere was no truth in all this. The ({overnor-CTcncral 
had done no more than other Governors-General 
iiiui tiir iiriiKiuio liad doiu^ before him. lie liad sent a donation to 
SocK'tirs. Bible Society, a society for the translation of 

the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, and the circulation 
of tliese new versions among the pco])le. But the translation 
<d’the Scriptures had been carried on more than half a century 
])ef()re, in the College of Fort William, under the especial 
])atron!ige of Lord W(dlesley; and Lord Wellesley’s successor, 
iluring whose reign the Calcutta Bible Society was established, 
laiaded tlic list witli a large subscri])tion. Lord Hastings, Lord 
AVilliam Bxmtinck, and Sir Charles Metcalfe liad all contributed 
to the funds of the society. But Lord Canning had also given 
a donation to the Ilaptist (V)llege at Srirain])ur. What then? 
It had been established in 1818, under tlu‘ au8[)iceH of Lord 
Hastings, whose name had bt‘en published as the “First 
Fat roil ” of the Institution, and it had received the support of 
subsequent (h)vernors-(ienoral without question or comment. 
Besides these donations, ho had made a contribution to the 
support of the excellent school of the Free Church Mission, 
under the management of Hr. Huff, as Lord Halhousie had done 
bcifore him. “I admit,” he said, “that the Head of the 
Government in India ought to abstain from acts which may 
have the appearance of an extu'cise of power, authority, solicita¬ 
tion, or iiersuasiou towards inducing natives to change their 
religion. But if it is contended that a school like this, 
thoroughly catholic and liberal, open to students of every creed, 
doing violence to mine, and so conducted as to disarm hostility 
and jealousy (the number of the Hindu and Musulman scholars 
shows this), is not to have couiitcuance and support from the 
Governor-Gcuieral because it is managed by missionaries, I join 
issue on that point. I am not prepared to act upon that 
doctrine.” 

And what had Lady Canning done? She had taken a true 
womanly interest in the education of native female children. 
She had visited the female schools of Calcutta in a quiet, un¬ 
obtrusive way; but once only in each case, save with a notable 
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exception in favour of the Eetliiine Institution, vliicli liad Ixhui 
taken hy Lord Dalliousio under the s])ecial care of the (lovern- 
nient.* In this Lady Canning!; had taken some o])servahlo 
interest. But as the Manaj 2 ;in^ (Committee of th() scliool was 
composed of hi^h-cjisie Hindu <;entlemen, there was assuredly 
no appai’iuit necc'ssity for restraining her 'womanly instincts 
and shrinking into apathy and indolence, as one n^gardless of 
tlie happiness and the dignity of Inu’ sex. AVIiatsoever may 
have hcen the zeal for the conversion of the lle.athen tliat 
pervaded (lovernmeiit House, there were no indiscreet manifes¬ 
tations ot‘ it. There are times, however, when no discretion 
can wholly arrest the growth of dangerous lies. A very little 
thing, in a season of excitement, will invest a colourable false¬ 
hood with the brightest hues of truth, and carry conviction to 
the dazzled understanding of an ignorant ])eoplo. The sight 
of Lady Canning’s carriage at the gates of the Bethuno school 
may have added, therefore, Heaven only knows, some fresh 
tints to the picture of a caste-destroying (lovcrnment, which 
active-minded emissaries of evil were so eager to hang up in 
the public places of the land. 

It was not much; perhaps, indeed, it was sim])ly nothing. 
But just at that time there was a movement, urged 
on by John (Irant and Barnes Peacock, in the 
purest spirit of benevolence, for the rescue of the 
women of India from the degradation in which they were sunk. 
It happened—truly, it happened, for it was wholly an accident 
—that one of the first measures, outwardly, of Lord Canning’s 
Government was the formal passing of the bill “to remove all 
legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,” which had 
been introduced, discussed, and virtually carried, during the 
administration of his predecessor.f And this done, there was 
much said and written about the restraints that were to be 
imposed on Hindu polygamy ; and every day the appearance of 
a Draft Act, formidable in the extreme to Brahmanism, was 
looked for, with doubt and aversion, by the old orthodox 
Hindus. For they saw that in this, as in the matter of Ec- 
Marriage, some of their Tuore free-thinking countrymen, mostly 
of the younger generation, moved by the teachings of the 
English, or by some hope of gain, were beseeching Government 
to relieve the nation from what they called the reproach of 


* Ante, page 136. 


t Ante, page 137. 
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Kulinisni. Aiul, at bucIi a time, Ortliocloxy, staggering under 
lilows given, and slirinking froiu blows to come, looked aghast 
< 3 veil at siu'li small manifestations as the visits of the wife of 
the (Jovernor-( J('nci-al to the Betlnine female school. It was 
<.*lear tliat the English, with their overpowering love of rule, 
were about now to r(\gulate in India, after their own fashion, 
the relations of the two sexes to each other.* 

Lord (-anning found tliis movement afoot; he in no wise 
instituted it. lie found that Lord Dalhousie, after an experience 
of many years, believed tliese social reforms to be jmaeticable 
and safe; he found that the ablest member of his Council, who 
had s])ent all his adult life in India, was with all his heart and 
soul eager for their ]>romotion, and with all the activity of his 
int('lleet 2 )romoting them. As to this movement against Hindu 
■polygamy, whi{^h was intended to i)rune down the evil, not 
wholly to eradicate it, there was something, to his European 
understanding, grotesque in the notion ol'a Christian Legisla¬ 
ture recognising certain forms of ])olygamy, and addressing 
itself only to the abuses of the system, as though to Christian 
•eyes it were not alt(<geiher an abuse. But lie could see plainly 
enough that only by admitting such a compromise could the 
gt)od tiling bo done at all; and seeing also the necessity of pro- 
etauling warily with such a delicate ojieration, he was not 
ilisposed, in the first instance, to do more than to feel the imlse 
(*f the iHiojile. lb would be wise to delay actual legislation 
until ])ublic o])inion should have been more unmistakably 
eyoked, t 


* Sir Henry Lawrence clearly di!ieerue<l tlie dungor of thib, and in an 
niticlo ill the Calcutta Review, written in iSoG, pointed it out: “ Of late 
\eur.s,” lir wrote, “ tiie wheoL of (loveriimeiit have been moving very fast. 
iSlany native prejuilices have been sliocked. Natives are now tlireiitoned 
with the abolition of polygamy. It would not ho difficult to twist this into 
nil attack on Hinduism. At any rate, the faster the vessel glides, the more 
need of eantioii,of w'atching the weather, the rocks, and the shoals.” 

t Lord Canning’s opinions are so clearly expressed in the following passage, 
tliat it is right that his words sliould be given : “It will no doubt be a little 
staggering to tiud ourselves drawing up a law by which, ulthougli a horrible 
abuse of polygamy will be checked, a very liberal amount of it will be 
s^aIlctioned, aud wliich must recognise as justifying it reasons which we believe 
to be no justitieation whatever. It may be said that we shall only be enforc¬ 
ing Hindu law, and that we are constantly doing this in many wavs which 
nbstracte^lly wo should not approve. But I do not know that we have any 
examples of laws of our own making and wording, by which anything so con- 
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In tho personal action of Ijord Canning during tliis year of 
liis novitiate, in tlie })romotion cither of the religious conver¬ 
sion or the social reformation of tho peo])le, 1 can see no traces 
of intemperate zeal. But it is not to bo questioned tljat just at 
this time there was a combination of many untoward ciixnim- 
stances to strengthen tho bcdief, which liad been growing for 
some years, tliat tho English (lovernment were l)ont u})o]i 
hringing, b^^ fair means or by foul, all tho nations of India 
under the single yoke of tho White Man’s faith. Nor is it less 
certain that at such a time the order for the enlistment ol' 
Kativo troops for general service appeared to their unaided 
comprehensions, and was designedly declared by oth(u*s, to be a 
part of tho sclnano. There were those, indeed, wlio saw, oi* 
]nx)fessed to sec, in this matter, tho very root of our cherished 
desire for tho conversion of the i^eoplo. It was said tlaat we 
wished to bring them all to our own faith in order that we 
might find them willing to do our bidding in all ])arts of the 
xvorld, that they might shrink from no kind of work by sea or 
by land, and even light our battles in Europe; for it was plain 
that England had sad lack of fighting-nien, or slie would not 
have drawn upon India for tlioin during tho Crimean war. In 
tho art of what is called “putting two and two togetlier,” there 
Wore many intelligent natives by no means deficient, and 
deoj)er and deeper the great suspicion struck root in the 
po])ular mind. 

There was another ugly symptom, too, at this time, which 
greatly, in some particular quarters, strengthened this impres- 


trnry to our convictions of right and wrong as the taking of a second wife, for 
the reasons allowed by Menu (or at least for eight of tljom out of is 

declared lawful. Tliis, however, is a matter of aj)j>eararice and feeling rather 
than of substance. Practically, a monstrous horror would he put an end t(j, 
nud we might keep ourselves straight even in api)earance by making it very 
•clear in the preamble that the act is passed at the desire of the Hindus to 
rescue their own law and custom from a great abuse, and that in no respect 

is it proposed to substitute English law for the laws of that pctojde. 

Epon tho whole, I come, without hesitation, to the conclusion that the inov(*- 
aneut ought to be encouraged to our utmost, and that tlic existence and strengtli 
of it ought to be made generally known. The presentation of th(} petitions to 
ilio Legislative Council, and their publication, will effect this. How soon the 
intioduction of a bill should follow, or how much time should be given to see- 
iug wlicthor serious opposition is evoked, I should like to talk over with you 
some day, as also the scope of tho bill .**—Lord Canning to Mr, J, P. Qrant^ 
•Tune 20, 1850. MS, Correspondence, 
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Hion of coining diuigor aiuoiig tlie Sijmliis of tlio Bengal Army. 
There were among tlio Euroi^eaii olHc(;rH of that army many 
earneHt-minded, zealous (.diristiaiis; men whoso hearts were 
wrung hy the higlit of tlio vast mass of heathendom around 
them, and wlio especially de])lonHl the darkness which brooded 
over their companions in arms, tlicir children in the service of 
the fStafe, tlic Sipaliis wlio looked up to and obeyed them. 
Som(‘, in their conscic^ntious ]u*udence, grieved in silence, and 
remh'red unto Ciesar tlie homage of a wise forbearance. Others, 
conscientiously imprudent, believed that it was their duty to 
render unto tiod the just tribute of an apostolic activity. It 
was the creed of these last that all men were alike to them, as 
having souls to be saved, and that no external circumstances 
alfected their onw inalienable right to do their great Master’s 
work. If under tlie iiressnre of these convictions they had 
changed the red coat for the black, and the sword for the 
sh('plierd’s crook, they would have fairly earned the admiration 
of all good men. But holding fast to the wages of the State, 
thcN' went about with the order-book in one hand and the Bible 
in the other ; and thus they did a great and grievous wrong to 
the (ioverninent they professed to serve. To what extent this 
missionary zeal pervaded our English officers, it is not easy, 
with much ]U‘ecision, to declare. But there were some of whoso 
missionary zeal there is now no remnant of a doubt—some who 
confessed, nay, openly gloried in their proselytising endeavours. 
One officer, wlio in 1857 was commandant of a regiment of 
Infantry, said vuuntingly in that year: “I beg to state that 
during the last twenty 3'ears and u])wards I have been in the 
habit of speaking to natives of all classes, Sijaihis and others, 
making no distinction, since there is no resi^ect of persons with 
Clod, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, cities, 
bazaars, and villages—not in the Lines and regimental Bazaars. 
I have done tliis from a conviction that every converted 
(diristian is expected, or rather commanded, by the Scriptures 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to his lost fellow- 
creatures, Our Saviour having offered Himself up as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, by which alone salvation can 
be secured. lie has directed that this salvation should be 
freely offered to all without exception.” Again, in another 
letter, ho wrote; “ As to the question whether I have en¬ 
deavoured to convert Sipahis and others to Christianity, 1 
would humbly reply that this has been my object, and I 
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conceive is tlio aim and end of every Christian who speaks the 
word of Cod to anotlicr—merely that the Lord would make 
him the happy instrument of converting his neighhour to (Jod, 
or, in otlier words, of rescuing him from eternal destruction.” 
“ Oil matters connected with religion,” he added, “ I feel myself 
called upon to act in two capacities—‘ to render unto Cicsar (or 
the (iovernmentj the things that are (^;esar’s, and to render 
unto Cod the things that are God’s.’ Temporal matters and 
spiritual matters arc thus kept clearly under their respective 
heads. When speaking, therefore, to a native on the subject of 
religion, I am then acting in the capacity of a Christian soldier 
under the authority of my heavenly superior; whereas in 
tem])oral matters T act as a general ohictu’, under the authority 
and order of my earthly sujierior.” * Heading this, one does 
not know whether more to admire the (diristian courage of the 
writer or to marvel at the strange moral blindness which would 
not suffer him to see that ho could not serve both God and 
Mammon; that ignoring the known wishes and instructions of 
his temporal master, he could not do his duty to his spiritual 
Lord; and that if in such a case the two services were antago¬ 
nistic to each other, it was his part, as a Christian, to divest 
himself of his ])urcha8ed allegiance to tlie less worthy Govern¬ 
ment, and to servo the Other and the Higher without hindrance 
and without re])roach. He was not bound to continue to follow 
such a calling, but whilst following it lie was bound to do his 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call 
him. 

Whilst all these disturbing influences were at work, and on 
many accounts most actively in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
there came from afar, across the North-Western frontier, a 
current of political agitation, which was met by other streams 
of native origin, turgid also with troublous rumours. The 
Persian Government, in best of times given to treachery and 
trickery, even under the fairest outside show of friendship, 
were not likely in such a conjuncture as had arisen at the end 
of 1856 to let slip any available means of damaging an enemy. 
Holding fast to the r ixim that “ All is fair in war,” they 
endeavoured, not unwisely after their kind, to raise manifold 
excitements on our Northern frontier, and somehow to “ create 


♦ Lieutenant-Colonel Wheler to Government, April 15, 1857.—Prtnted 
JPapers. 
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a diversion.” There inij 2 ;ht ho some inflammable materials 
strewn about, to wdiicli a iirobrand skilfully applied, or even a 
spark dropped seemingly haphazard, might produce the desired 
result of combustion. IVuly it was worth a irial. In spite of 
Sectarian differences sometliing perhaps might be done by an 
appeal to the common faith of the followers of the Prophet. 
The King of Dehli, though not much as a substantial fact, was 
a great and potential name; there was some vitality in the 
traditions which were attached to it and the associations by 
which it was surrounded. The Mughul himself was a Suniy 
and the people of Dehli and its surroundings were mostly Sunis, 
and there was doubtless a difficulty in this, but not one that 
might not bo surmounted. So Persia sent forth her emissaries 
noiselessly to the gates of tlie Imperial City, perhaps with no 
very clear conception of what was to be done, but with a 
general commission to do mischief to the English. Muhamma¬ 
dans of all sects might be invited to lay aside their doctrinal 
differences for a while and to unite against a common enemy. 
There might be great promises of the restoration of a magnifi¬ 
cent IVIuliammadan Empire; and, as the least result of tlie 
scattering of such seed, tho minds of the people might bo 
unsettled, and something miglit come of it in good time. A 
Proclamation was therefore prepared, and in due course it found 
its way to the walls of Dehli, and even disj)layed itself on tho 
Jami Masjid, or (iroat Mosque. There were stories, too, in* cir¬ 
culation to the effect that the war on tho shores of tho Persian 
(Hilf was going cruelly against us. It was bruited abroad, also, 
that though the English thought that they had secured the 
friendship of Dost Muhammad, the Amir was really the friend 
and vassal of Persia, and that the amity he liad outwardly 
evinced towards them was only a pretext for beguiling them to 
surrender Peshawar to the Afghans. 

It was bdieved in Upper India that this was to be done; and 
it was r('portcd also about tho same time that tho English 
intended to compensate themselves for this concession by annex¬ 
ing the whole of Rajputana. This last story was not one of 
merely native acce})tanoe. It had been set forth prominently 
in some of the Anglo-Indian news])aper8, and unhappily there 
had been nothing in our past treatment of the Native States of 
India to cause it to be disbelieved In the North-Western 
regions of India disturbing rumours commonly assume a 
political colour, whilst lower down in Bengal and Bihar, their 
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complexion is more frequently of a religious cast. The rumour 
of the coming absorption of these ancient Hindu principalities 
into the groat new Empire of the British was well contrived, 
not only to excite the anxieties and resentments of the llajput 
races, but to generate further political mistrust throughout all 
the remaining states of the country. It was so mischievous a 
report that, when it reached England and obtained further 
currency in our journals, even the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, the most reticent of all political bodies, 
broke, as I have before said, through their habitual reserve, and 
authoritatively contradicted it. 

Seldom is it that the English themselves discern the effects 
of these disquieting rumours upon the minds of the people. In 
ordinary official language, at this time, all was quiet in Upper 
India. But ever and anon some friendly Muhammadan or 
Hindu spoke of certain significant symptoms of the unrest 
which was not visible to the English eye and vague reports 
of some coming danger which no one could define, reached our 
functionaries in the North-West; and some at last began to 
awaken slowly to the conviction that there were evil influences 
at work to unsettle the national mind. The new year dawned, 


* The old Af< 2 ;lian chief, Juu Fishaii Khaa, who liad followed our fortunes 
and received a ]ioi\siou from the Britisli Goveriuiient, told Mr. Groathed, Coni- 
inihsioner at Kilnhpur, iii February, 1857, that these rumours had produced a 
very bad effect. A private note from that olBcer to Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, is worthy of citation in this place: “ Jiin Fishan Khan paid me a 
visit a few days ago with the special object of communicating his apprehen¬ 
sions on the present state of political affairs in India. He brought several 
members of his family, evidently to be witnesses of the interview, and prefaced 
liis address with a recitation of the fruitless warnings he liad given Sir Wm. 
MucNaghteii of the conrsc affairs were taking in Kabul. His fears for our 
safety rested on his belief that we intended to give up Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad and to aniuix Rajputana. Ho said our maxim should bo ‘Pre¬ 
vention better than cure,’ and that, with enemies at the gate, we should take 
care to keep the inmates of the house our friends. He appeared quit(i 
relieved to receive my assurance tijat there was no probability of either of the 
apprehended events coming to pass. It would hardly have been worth while 
to mention this incident, but that we so rarely receive any indication of the 
jx^ditical gossip of the day among the native community; and we may feel 
quite sure that Jan Fislian was actuated by fears for our welfare, and not by 
hopes of our overthrow, when he gave credence to the reports. I am afraid 
the frequent reports of annexation in RajputtUm have agitated the public 
mind and bred distrust among the Rajputs. It is a i>itv so many years have 
elapsed since a Governor-General had an opportunity of personally assuring 
them of their pc litical safety.” 

2 A 2 
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and there was something .snf;-^estive in tlie number of the year. 
In 1757 the Ihi^lisli had establish(‘d their dominion in India by 
the conquest of lUmgal. For a hundred years they had now, 
by the })r(»gressive action of continued encroachments, been 
spreadiiig tlniir ])aramount rule over tiie whole country; and 
there were ])roj)lie(aes, said to bo of ancient date, whicli foretold 
the downfall of the Ihiglish power at the end of this century of 
su})remacy. Ever in times of popular excitement are strange 
prophecies afloat in the social atmosphere. Whether they are 
revivals of old predictions, or new inventions designed to meet 
the requirements of the moment, it is often difficult even to 
conjecture.* Hut whether old or new, whether uttered in good 
faith or fraudulently manufactured, they seldom failed to make 
an im])reBsion on the credulous minds of the people. Coming 
upon them not as the giowth of human intelligence, but as the 
mysterious revelations of an unseen power, they excited ho])es 
and aspirations, perhaps more vital and cogent from their very 
vagueness. The religious element mingled largely wdth the 
})olitical, and the aliment which nourished the fanaticism of 
believers fed also their ambition and their cupidity, in the 
particular pro]»h(*cy of which men at this time were talking 
there was at least something tangible, for it was a fact that the 
lirst century of Hritish rule was fast coming to an end. This 
in itself was suifieient to administer largely to the suj)erstition 
and credulity of the })eo]d(‘, and it was certain, too, that the 
])rediction based upon it was not now heard for the first time. 
Ijightly heeded, when long years were to intervene before its 
possible realisation, now that the date of the prediction had 
arrived, it took solemn and significant shape in the memories of 
men, and the very excitement that it engendered helped in time 
to bring about its fullilment.f 


It is certain. li<)wev(T, that the most preposterous claims to antiquity are 
sometimes advanced on tlu ir Udialf. For examjde, it was gravely stated in a 
loading Calcutta journal, tliat a propliooy liad bee n disc(>vert d, a thousand 
years old, jxduting to the downfall of the English at this time ; in (>ther words, 
that our destruction had hem predicted many hundred years before we had 
ever l>een seen in the country, or ever heard of by the people. 

t Whether the propht cy was of Ilindu or Muhammadan origin is still a 
moot question. The following, from a memorandum furnished to me by Mr. 
E. A. Reade, throws some light on the subject, and will be rCad with no little 
interest:—“ I do not tiiink 1 ever met one man in a hundred that did not give 
the Muhammadans credit for this prediction. I fully believe that the notion 
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of cLiiiig’c after a century of tenure was ^encrah ami 1 can testify with others 
to have heanl of the javdiction at least a (luartor of a century previously, lint 
call it a prediction or HU])erHtitioji, the credit of it must, I think, ho ^ivor to 
the Hindus. If we take the Hejra calendar, 1757 a.d. corresponds with 1171 
Hejra ; 1857 A.i>. with T274: Hejra. Whereas by llio luni-solar year ot* tlio 
Bumbiit, 1757 A.D,'^is 1811 Sumhut, and 1857 a.d. 11)11 Buiul)ut. 1 remember 
on my remarking to a cliowvey Hrahman, whose loyalty was conspicuous 
througliout tlioperiod (la‘ was afterwards killed inaction witli the rebels),8f)on 
after tin; l^attle of Oct. 11, 1857, tliat theSunil)ut 11)15 was passing away with¬ 
out the fullilinent of the centenary prophec}^ that In* re])lied with some 
anxiety, there was yet a rmnainder of tin* yejir, fc., till March l!(), 1858; and 
before that time, in 183‘2, the 8u))adir, a Tawairi, of a cavalry n'giment, in liis 
farewell to a broMier of mine leaving tli(5 service in tlmt year, coolly ttilling 
liim that in anotlier twenty-live years the; Company’s llaj would bo at an end, 
and the Hindu llaj restorctl. It certainly does not much matt(.T, but 1 think 
it is the safe view' to accept the tradition as of Hindu rather than Muham¬ 
madan origin.” 
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Till-: now year dawned upon India with a fair proniiso of 
continued tranquillity. Hut it 'was only a few 
Jiumary, ihj*. whcii tlic storiii hcgaii to arise. It is 

in the cold weather that the British officer sees most of the 
Si])jihi, and Best understands his temper. Company 
* drills, and regimental parades, and brigade exercises, 

are continually bringing him face to face with his 
men, and he roams about Cantonments as he cannot roam in 
th(‘ mi<lst of the summer heats and autumnal deluges. Hut this 
wintc^r of ISod-f)? had neaidy ])assed away, and he had seen no 
indications of .anything to disturb his settled faith in the 
lidelity of the native soldier. There was outwaid serenity 
everywhere, and apparent cheerfulness and c;ontent, when 
sinhh'iily a cloud arose in an unexpected quarter ; and a tre¬ 
mendous danger, dimly seen at lirst, began to ox2)and into 
giga,i 1 1 i c ju’o])ortion s. 

For years the enemies of the English, all who had been 
alarmed by (Uir encroachments, all who had sulfered by our 
usur])ations, all who had been shorn by our intervention of 
privileges and 2)er(2uisites which they had once enjoyed, and 
who saw before them a still deej)or degradation and a more 
absolute ruin, had been seeking just such an opportunity as 
lujw lose u}) suddenly before them. They had looked for it in 
one direction; they had looked for it in another; and more 
than once they thought that they had found it. They thought 
that they had found something, of which advantage might be 
taken to 2)ersuade the Native soldiery that their Christian 
masters jiurposed to defile their caste and to destroy their 
religion. Hut the false steps, which we had hitherto taken, 
had not been fiilse enough to serve the 2)uiq)oses of those who 
had sought to destroy the British Government b^^ means of a 
general revolt of the Native Army. For half a century there 
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liad been nothing of a sufficiently ])al})ablc and comprehensive 
character to alarm the whole Sipiilii Ariuy, Muhammadan and 
Hindu. But now, suddenly, a story of most terrilic import 
found its way into circulation. It was stated that (Jovernment 
had manufactured cartridges, greased witli animal fat, for the 
use of the Native Army; and the statement was not a lie. 

The old infantry musket, the venerable Brown Bess of the 
British soldier, had been condemned as a relic 
of barbarism, and it was wisely determined, in the 
Indian as in the English Anny, to supersede it by tlie issue of 
an improved description of lire-arm, with grooved bores, after 
the fashion of a l ifie. As a ball from these ]iew riiled muskets 
reached the enemy at a much greater distance than tlie ammu¬ 
nition of the old wea})on, the Sipahi rejoiced in the advantage 
which would thus be conferred upon him in l)atile, and lauded the 
Government for what he regarded as a sign both of the wisdom 
of his rulers and of tlieir solicitude for his welfare. And when 
it was learnt that depots had been established at three great 
military stations for tlie instruction of the Sipahi in tlio use of 
the new weapon, there was great talk in the Lines about the 
wonderful European musket that was to keep all coniers at a 
distance. But, uiiliappily, these rilled barrels could not be 
loaded without the lubrication of the cartridge. And the 
voice of joy and praise was suddenly changed into a wild cry 
of grief and despair when it was bruited abroad that the 
cartridge, the end of which was to be bitten off by the 8i})ahi, 
was greased with the fat of the detested swine of the Muham¬ 
madan, or the venerated cow of tlie Hindu. 

How the truth first transpired has been often told. Eight 
miles from Calcutta lies the military station of 
Damdamah. For many ycarw it had heon tho greS^7„ar''trwge8. 
head-quarters of tho Bengal Artillery. There ail 
the many distinguished officers of that distinguished corjis had 
learnt tho rudiments of their ])rofession, and many had spent 
there the happiest years of their lives. But it was suddenly 
discovered that it was not suited to tho purpose for which it 
was designed. The liead-quarters of the Artillery were removed 
to Mirath. The red coat displaced tho blue. The barracks and 
the mess-house, and i^e officer’s bungalows, were given up to 
other occupants; and buildings, which from their very birth 
had held nothing but tho appliances of ordnance, were de¬ 
graded into manufactories and storehouses of small-arm 
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ammunition. TTins, Ijy a mutation of fortune, when the Enfield 
Jtifle Legal! to superKodt; Brown Bobk, Damdarnah ])ecame one of 
three (cantonments at which the (lovernment established 
Schools of Musketry for instruction in the use of the im})rovod 
rifled weaiion. Now, it happened that, one day in January, a 
low>caste Lascar, or magazine-man, meeting a high-caste 
Sipahi in the (-antonment, asked him for a drink of water from 
his lotah. The Brahman at once replied with an objection on 
the score of caste, and was tauntingly told that caste was 
notiling, tliat high-caste and low-caste would soon bo all the 
same, as cartridges smeared with beef-fat and hog’s-lard were 
being made for the Siptihis at the depots, and would soon be in 
general use throughout the army.* 

The Brahman carried this story to his comrades, and it was 
soon known to every 8ij)ahi at the depot. A shudder ran 
through tlie Linos. Each man to whom the story was told 
caught the great fear from his neighbour, and trembled at the 
thought of the pollution that lay before him. The contamina¬ 
tion was to be brought to his very lips; it was not merely to 
bo touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into his very being, 
it was so terrible a thing, tliat, if the most malignant enemies 
of the British Government had sat in conclave for years, and 
brought an excess of devilish ingenuity to bear upon the 
invention of a scheme framed with the design of alarming the 
Sipahi mind from one end of India to the other, they could not 
have devised a lie better suited to the purpose. But now the 
English themselves had placed in the hands of their enemies, 
not a fiction, but a fact of tremendous significance, to bo turned 
against them as a deadly instrument of destruction. It was 
the very thing that had been so long sought, and up to this 
time sought in vain. It required no explanation. It needed 
no ingenious gloss to make the full force of the thing itself 
patent to the multitude. It was not a suggestion, an inference, 
a probability ; but a demonstrative fact, so complete in its 
naked truth, that no exaggeration could have helped it. Like 
the case of the leathern head-dresses, which had convulsed 
Southern India half a century before, it appealed to the 
strongest feelings both of the Mahammadan and the Hindu ; 


♦ No greased cartridges bad been issued at Damdarnah. The Sipahis in 
the musketr}^ school tliere were only in the rudiments of their rifle-education, 
and had not come yet to need the application of the grease. 
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but though similar in kind, it was incomparably more oftensivo 
in degree; more insulting, more appalling, more disgusting. 

Wo know so little of Native Indian society beyond its merest 
externals, the colour (d’ the people’s skins, the form of their 
garments, the outer aspects of their houses, that History, whilst 
it states broad results, can often only surmise causes. But 
there are some surmises which have little loss than the force of 
gospel. Wo feel what we cannot see, and have faith in what 
we cannot prove. It is a fact, that there is a certain description 
of news, which travels in India, from one station to another, 
with a rapidity almost electric. Before the days of tin? 
“ lightning post,” there was sometimes intelligence in the 
Bazaars of the Native dealers and the Lines of tin? Native 
soldiers, especially if the news imported something disastrous 
to the British, days before it reached, in any ollicial shape, the 
high functionaries of Government.* We cannot trace the progress 
of these evil-tidings. The Natives of India have an expressive 
saying, that “it is in the air.” It often happened that an 
uneasy feeling—an impression that something had happened, 
though they “could not discern the shape thereof”—pervaded 
men’s minds, in obscure anticipation of the news that was 
travelling towards them in all its tangible j)roportions. All 
along the line of road, from town to town, from village to 
village, were thousands to whom the feet of those who brought 
the glad tidings were beautiful and welcome. The British 
Magistrate, returning from his evening ride, was perhaps met on 
the road near the Bazaar by a venerable Native on an ambling 
pony—a Native respectable of aspect, with white beard and whiter 
garments, who salaamed to the English gentleman as he ])a8sed, 
and went on his way freighted with intelligence refreshing to 
the souls of those to whom it was to be communicated, to be 
used with judgment and sent on with despatch. This was but 
one of many costumes worn by the messenger of evil. In 
whatsoever shape he passed, there was nothing outwardly to 
distinguish him. Next morning there was a sensation in the 


* The news of the first oull)reak and massacre at Kabul, in 1841, and also 
of the subsequent destruc\ on of the British Army in tlie Pass, r(‘aclicd 
Calcutta througli the Buzjiars of Mirath and Kariml some days before they 
found their way to Government House from any official quarter; and the 
mutiny at Barrackpur was known by the Sipahis of the British force 
proceeding to Burmah before it reached the military and political chiefs by 
special express. 
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Hazaar, and a vagne excitement in the SipaluB’ Lines. But when 
rumours of disaster reached tlie liouscs of the chief English 
ohicers, they were commonly discredited. Their own letters 
were silent on the subject. Jt was not likely to be true, they 
said, as they had heard nothing about it. But it was true; and 
the news had travelled another hundred miles whilst the white 
gentlemen, with bland scej)ticism, were shaking their heads 
over the lies of the ]>azaar. 

it is dihicult, ill most cases, to surmise the agency to whose 
interested ciforts is to be attributed this rapid circulation of 
(‘vil tidings. But when the fact of the greased cartridges 
l^ecjame known, there W(‘re two great motive ])owers, close at 
Land, to give an immediate impulse to the promulgation of the 
story. 'Jdjc political and the religious animosities, excited by 
the recimt measurcH of the English, were lying in wait for an 
oiiportunity to vent themselves in action. It hajipcned at this 
time, that the enmities which avo had most recently provoked 
had tin ir head-([uarterB in Calcutta. It happened, also that 
these (‘lunities had their root partly in Hinduism, partly in 
IMulnimmadanism. Tliere was the great Brahmanical Insti¬ 
tution, the Dharma Sobha of Calcutta, who^e sjiecial function 
it was to preserve Hinduism pure and sim})le in all its ancestral 
int(*grity, and, therefore, to resist the invasions and encroach¬ 
ments of the English, by which it Avas continually threatened. 
'There were bygone injuries to revenge, and there were coming 
dangers to repel. On the other side, there Avas the deposed 
kingshi]) of Oudh, Avith all its j)crilous surroundings. 8unk 
in slothfulncss and self-indulgence, Avith little real care for 
anything beyond the enje^yment of the moment, Wajid Ali 
himself may haA^e neither done nor suggested anything, in this 
crisis, to turn to hostile account the fact of the greased car¬ 
tridges. But there Avere those about him Avith keener eyes, 
and stronger Avills, and more resolute activities, Avho were not 
likely to suller such an opportunity to escape. It needed no 
such sjiccial agencies to propagate a story, Avhich Avould have 
traA'olled, in ordinar}" course of accidental tale-bearing, to the 
dilferent stations in the neighbourhood of the capital. But it was 
expedient in the eyes of our enemies that it should at once be 
iuA^ested Avith all its terrors, and the desired effect wrought 
upon the Sipuhi’s mind, before any one could be induced, by 
timely official explanation, to believe that the outrage Avas an 
nccident, an oA’ersight, a jnistake. So, from the beginning, the 
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story went fortli that the English, in proseeiition of a long- 
ehcrished design, and under instructions from the (iueen in 
■Council, had greased the Sipahis’ cartridges with the fat of 
})igs and cows, for the express purpose of defiling both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. 

On the banks of the Hugh River, sixteen miles from Calcutta 
by land, is the great military station of Harrackpur. Jt was the 
head-quarters of the Rrosidency division of tlie Army. There 
was assembled the largest body of Native troops cantoiu'd in 
that part of India. There, on the green Hh)])es of tlio river, 
stood, in a well-wooded park, the country-seat of the (b)vernor- 
General. Both in its social and its military aH])e(ds it was the 
foremost Cantonment of Bengal. As the sun declined on the 
opposite ])ank, burnishing the stream with gold, and throwing 
into dark relief tlie heavy masses of the native boats, the park 
roads were alive with the equipages of the Ihiglish residents. 
There visitors from (.'alcutta, escaping for a while from the 
white glare and dust-laden atmosphere of the metropolis, coii- 
sorted with the families of the military officers; and th(i 
neighbouring villas of Titagarh sent forth their retired inmates 
to join the throng of “ eaters of the evening air.” There the 
young bride, for it is a rare place for honeymoons, emerging 
from her seclusion, often looked out upon the world for the 
first time in her new state. There many a young ensign, 
scarcely less hopeful and less exultant, wore for the first time 
the bridal garments of his profession, and backed tlie capering 
Arab that had consumed a large part of his worldly wealth. 
It was a })leasant, a gay, a hospitable station ; and there was 
not in all India a Cantonment so largely known and frequented 
by the English. There w^as scarce!}^ an officer of the Bengal 
Army to whom the name of Barrackpur did not suggest some 
familiar associations, whilst to numbers of the non-military 
classes, whose occupations tied them to the capital, it was for 
long years, j^erhaps throughout the whole of their money¬ 
getting career, the extreme point to which their travels 
extended. 

At Barrackpur, in the early part of 1857, were stationed 
four Native Infantry regiments. There were the 2nd 
Grenadiers * and the 43rd, two of the “ beautiful regiments ” 
which had helped General Nott to hold Kandahar against all 


* A wing of tliia regiment was at Rauigunj* 
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coinorK, and had afterwards jj^aiued now laurels in desperate 
(jondict with the IMarathas and Sikhs. There was the 34th, an 
ill-omened number, for a few years before it had been struck 
out of the Army List for mutin}^* and a now regiment had 
been raised to hi I the dishoiionra])lo gap. There also was the 
TOtli, wliicli liad rendered good service in the second Sikh war. 
T]ire(i of those r(3gimont8 had been recently stationed in the 
J^injVib, (h* on its frontier, and the 34th had just come down 
from Laklinao. Tliis last rcgiim^nt was commanded by Colonel 
S. (b Wholer, who had but recently la^en ]) 08 ted to it from 
another corps; the 43rd was under Colonel J. D. Kennedy, 
wh(tse tenure of command had also been brief; whilst the 70th 
and the wing of the 2nd were commanded by officers who had 
graduated in those regiments, and were therefore well known 
to the men. 4310 station was commanded by Brigadier Charles 
(inint; and the (bmeral of Division was that brave soldier and 
distinguished officer, John ITearsey, of whoso services I have 
already spoken in ii previous cha])ter of this work, f 

On the 2Hth of ,lanuary, Ilearsey reported oflicially to the 
Adjutant-( icneral’s office tliat an ill-ft‘eling was ‘Csaid to subsist 
in the ininds of th(3 8ipahis of the I’egiments at Barraekpur.’^ 
“A re])ort,” lie said, “has been spread by some designing 
jiersons, most likely Brahmans, or agents of the religious 
llindu party in Calcutta (1 believe it is called the ‘ Dharma 
8obha ’), that the Sipahis are to bo forced to embrace the 
t'hristiau faith.” “Perhaps,” he added, “those Hindus who 
are o[)posed to the marriage of widows in Calcutta J are using 
underliand means to thwart Government in abolishing the 
restraints lately removed by law for the marriage of widows, 
and conceive if they can make a party of the ignorant classes 
in the ranks of the army believe their religion or religious 
prejudices are eventually to bo abolished by force, and by force 
they are all to be made Christians, and thus, by shaking their 
faith in Government, lose the confidence of their officers by 
inducing Sipahis to commit offences (such as incendiarism), so 
difficult to put a stop to or prove, they will gain their object.” 
The story of the greased cartridges was by this time in every 


* Ante, p. 196. 

t Sec Book II.—Account of the Mutiny iu the Panjiib. 

X The General, doubtless, meant to say, “those Hindus in Calcutta who 
are opposed to the marriage of widows.” 
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inoiitli. There was not a Sipahi in the Lines of Barrackpiir who 
was not familiar with it. There were few wlio did not heliove 
that it was a deliberate plot, on the part of the Enp;lish, desij^ned 
to break down the caste of the Native soldier. And many were 
j^ersuaded that there was an ultimate design to brin^ all men, 
along a common road of i>ollntion, to the iinelean faith of the 
beef-devouring, swine-eating Faringhi, who had conquered 
their country and now yearned to extirpate tlie creeds of their 
countrymen. 

There was a time, i)er]iaps, when the Sii)Jihi would have 
carried the story to his commanding officer, and sought an 
ex})lanation of it. Such confidences had ceased to ])e a part of 
the relations between them. But it was not tlie less manifest 
that the Native soldiery at Barrackpur were boiling over with 
bitter discontent. They had accepted not only the fact as it 
came to them from Damdamah, but the aceom])anying lies 
which had been launched from Calcutta; and they soon b(igan, 
after the fashion of their kind, to make a public display of 
their wrath. It is their wont in such cases to symbolise the 
inner fires that are consuming thorn by acts of material incen¬ 
diarism. No sooner is the Si paid troubled in his mind, and 
bent on resistance, than he begins covertly in the night to set 
fire to some of the public buildings of the place. Whether 
this is an ebullition of childish anger—an outburst of irre])ressi- 
ble feeling in men not yet ripe for more reasonable action ; or 
whether it be intended as a signal, whether the fires are beacon- 
fires lit up) to warn others to be stirring, they are seldom or 
never wanting in such conjunctures as this. A few days after 
the story of the greased cartridges first transpired at Damdamah, 
the telegraph station at Barrack 2 )ur was burnt down. Then, 
night after night, followed other fires. Burning arrows were 
shot into the thatched roofs of officers’ bungalows. It was a 
trick learnt from the Santals, among whom the 2nd Grenadiers 
had served ; and the fact that similar fires, brought about by 
the same means, were breaking out at Eaniganj, more than a 
hundred miles away, stamped their complicity in the crime, 
for one wing of the regiment was stationed there. These 
incendiary fires were soon followed by nocturnal meetings. 
Men met each other with muffied faces, and discussed, in 
excited language, the intolerable outrage which the British 
Government had deliberately committed upon them. It is 
probable that they were not all Sipjahis who attended these 
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nightly iiiuBterH. It is }>rol)al)lo that they were not all Sipahis 
Avho signed the letter’s that Av^ent forth from the post-offices of 
( Wcutta and Ihirrackpur, callinp^ upon the soldiery at all the 
princi}val stations of tlio lien^j^al Army to resist the sacrilegious 
encroachments of the English. All that is clearly known is, 
tliat tlie inectings were held, that the letters were sent; and 
Clin ton jnent after Cantonment fermented with the story of the 
g re a s e d ca r t rid ges. 

A liundre<l miles from I^arrackpiir, to the northward, on the 
banks of tho river, lies the military station of 
^ P>ar]iainpur. It was one well suited, by its position, 

for tlie develoiniient of the desh*od results. For only 
a few mih‘S beyoml it lay tho city of Murshidabad, the homo 
of tlie Nawab Ka/im of Bengal, tho representative of the 
line of Subahdars, who, under tho Im])erial (jovernment, 
had once ruled tliat great province. It Avas known that the 
NaAvab, Avho, though stripped of his ancestral power, lived in a 
pala(*e Avitli great Avealtli and titular dignity and tho sur¬ 
roundings (d'a (\)urt, Avas rankling under a sense of indignities 
])ut upon liini by tho British (lovernment, and that there were 
thousands in ilu' city Avho Avould have risen at tho signal of one 
Avhc), Aveak himself, Avas ymt strong in the 2)restige of a great 
name*-. At Barlnimpur, there were no European troops; there 
Avere none anyAvhere near to it. A regiment of Nath^e Infantry, 
the lidh, Avas stationed there, AvithacorjJS of Irregular Cavalry, 
and a battery of post guns manned by natiA^e gunners. It Avas 
not difficult to see that if these troops Avere to rise against their 
English officers, and tho people of Murshidabad Avero to fra¬ 
ternise Avith them, in tho name of the NaAvab, all Bengal would 
soon be in a blaze. No thoughts of this kind disturbed tho 
minds of our people, but the truth was very patent to tho 
understandings of their enemies. 

It happened, too, unfortunately at this time, that the routine- 
action of the British Government favoured tho growth of tho 
evil; for Avhen the excitement Avas great at Barrackpiir, de¬ 
tachments Avent forth on duty from the most disaffected 
regiments of all to spread by personal intercourse the great 
contagion of alarm. Firstly, a guard from the 34th went 
upAA'ards in charge of stud-horses; and then, a week later, 
another detachment from this regiment marched in the same 
direction with a party of Europofm convalescents. At Barham- 
pur they were to bo relieved by men from the regiment there. 
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and then to return to their own head ^quartors ; so that they 
had an opportunity of coinniunicating all that was going on at 
Barrackpur to their comrades of the 19th, of learning their 
sentiments and designs, and carrying hack to their own station, 
far more clearly and unmistakably than could any correspon¬ 
dence by letter, tidings of the state of feeling among the troo})s 
at Barhampiir, and the extent to which they were prepared to- 
resist the outrage of the greased cartridges. 

When the men of the d4th reached Barhampiir, tlioir com¬ 
rades of the 19th received tliem open-armed and open-mouthed. 
They were old associates, for not long before they had boon 
stationed together at Lakhnao; and now the 19th asked eagerly 
what strange story was this that they had hoard from Barrack¬ 
pur about tlie greasing of the cartridges. It was not then a 
new story in the Jjim's of Barhiimpiir, but was already two 
weeks old.^ It had been carried as quickly as the i)ost or 
special messenger could carry it from tlio one station to the 
other, and it was soon afterwards in every man’s mouth. But 
it had wrought no immediate eifect upon the outer bearing of 
the Sipahis of the 19th. The story was carried to the com¬ 
manding officer, who gave an assuring reply, saying that, if 
there were any doubts in their miiuks, the men might see for 
themselves the grease applied to their cartridges; and so for a 
while the excitement was allayed. But when the men of the 
34th wont up from Barrack])ur and spoke of the feeling there 
—spoke of the general belief among the Sii^ihis at the Pre¬ 
sidency that the (government deliberately designed to defile 
them, and of the intended resistance to this foul and fraudulent 
outrage—the 19th listened to them as to men speaking with 
high authority, for they came from the very seat of (lovern- 
inent, and were not likely to err. 8o they took in the story as 
it was told to them with a comprehensive faith, and were soon 
in that state of excitement and alarm which is so often the 
prelude of dangerous revolt. 


* The first detachment of tlio 34th reached Barhampur on the 18th of 
February, the second on the -\5tli. Colonel Mitclicll, writing on February IG, 
says, that about a fortniglit before a Brahman Puy-IIavildar had asked liim, 
“ What is this story that everybotly is talking about, that (lovernnient inteiul 
to make the Native Army use cow’s fat and pipe’s fat with the ammunition 
for their now rifles?” It must have reached Barhampur, therefore, either 
by the ix)st or by Kasid (messenger) at the very bogiiiniiig of the mouth of 
February. 
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On the (lay after the arrival of the dctacliincnt from Barrack- 
])ur, a parade of 19th was ordered for the 

I'd). ^(. following morning. It was an ordinary parade, 
“accidental,” meaning nothing. But it was a parade “with 
Blank ammunition,” and a meaning was found. There were 
in the morning no apparent signs of disaffection, hut, before 
ilie evening had ])assed away. Adjutant Andrew carried 
1 o the fpiarters of Coloncd Mitchell a dis(]uieting repc^rt, to 
tlie effect that there was great excitement in the Linos; 
that when their percussion-caps had been served out to them 
for the morning’s parade, the men had refused to take them, 
and that they had given as the ground of their refusal 
the strong suspicion they entertained that the cartridges 
had ])een defiled. It was the custom not to distribute the 
cartridges among Iho men before the morning of the parade ; 
but the general supply for the regiment had been served out 
from the magazine, and, before being stored away for the night, 
had becai seen by some of the 8i])ahis of the ccjrps. Now, it 
hapj)en(Hl that the ]»aper of which the cartridges were made 
was, to the outward eye, of tAvo different kinds, and, as the men 
had heard that fresh su])i)lies of ammunition had been received 
from Calcutta in the course of the month, they leapt at once to 
the c;onviction that new cartridges of the dreaded kind had 
been ])urposoly mixed up with the old, and the panic that had 
been growing upon them culminated in this belief.* 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, Mitchell at once started 
for the Lines, and summoned his native officers to meet him in 
the front of the Quarter-Guard. In such a conjuncture, a calm 
but resolute demeanour, a few Avords of kindly explanation and 
of solemn Avarning, as from one not speaking for Jiimself but for 
a b(‘niguant and a powerful Government, might have done 
much to convince those Native officers, and through them the 
Sipahis of the regiment, that they had laid hold of a dangerous 
delusion. But ISIitchell spoke as one under the excitement of 
anger, and lie threatened rather than ho Avarned. lie said that 
the cartridges had been made up, a year before, by the regi¬ 
ment that had preceded them in cantonments, that there was 
no reason for their alarm, and that if, after this explanation, 
they should refuse to take their ammunition, the regiment 

♦ Tlio fiict. however, was, that tl'crc were no cartridges among the stores 
recently received from Calcutta, which consisted mainly of powder in barrels. 
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would bo sent to Burniali or to China, Avhen' tlio mon would die,* 
and that the sevei'est punishment would overtake every man 
known to hav(^ actively resisted the orders of his Government. 
So the Native officers went their way, with no now contidenco 
derived fioni the words that had fallen from their Colonel, 
but, on the other hand, stren<z;thcnL‘d in all their old convictions 
of imminent danger to their caste and tlu'ir relijj^ion. lie Avould 
not have spoken so angrily^, they argued, if mischief had not 
been intended. They looked upon the irritation lie displayed 
as a proof that his sinister designs had been inopportunely 
discovered.! 

Such was the logic of their fears. Colonel Mitchell went to 
his homo ; but as ho drove thither through the darkness of the 
night, with the Adjutant beside him, lie felt that there was 
danger in the air, and that something must be done to meet it. 
But what could bo done ? There were no white troo])s at 
Barhampiir, and the 10th Eogiment composed the bulk of the 
black soldiery. But there were a regiment of Irregular Cavalry 
and a detachment of Native Artillery, with guns, j) 08 ted at the 
station, and, as these dwelt apart from the Infantry, they might 
not bo tainted by the same disease. Weaker in numbers, as 
compared with the Infantry, they had a countervailing strength 
in their guns and horses. A few rounds of grape, and a charge 
of Cavalry with drawn sabres, might destroy a regiment of 
Foot beyond all further hope of resistance. Mitchell might 
not have thought that things would come to this pass; it 

* After reading all the evidence that I can find throwing light upon tln\s 
scene at the Quarter-Guard, I am forced upon tlie convi(;tioii that Colonel 
Mitcliell did us(5 some such words ns tliese. Lord Canning was, liowovor, 
under an crroiK ous impression when he wrote in liis minute of May 13, “ 'I’ln; 
inconsiderate threat, that if the men did not receive their cartridges he would 
take them to Burmah or to China, where they w^ould die, wlucli is not deiiitid 
hy Ijieutenant-Colonel Mitchell,” &c., &c.; for Mitchell had denied it on the 
18th of March, saying, “ I certainly did not make usci of the expression above 
quoted.”— Lieutenant-ColonH Mitchell to Assistant-Adjutant-General. Vuh- 
lished Fapers. [I W’as in Calcutta at the time, and in constant communication 
wuth officers of the lOth, and 1 am confident that Colonel MitcJiell only told 
the truth when he said tlud he did not use the words quoted. Mitcln ll 
simply told the men tliat those who did not obey Jiis orders would he brought 
to a court-martial. He was a good officer, and was treated as a scapegoat.— 
G. B. M ] 

t “ He gave this order so angrily, that we were convinced that the 
cartridges were greased, otherwise he would not have spoken so.”— Vetition 
of the Native Officers of the 19f/t UegimenU Published Papers, 
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was his object to overawe, and, by ovcrawinpr, to prevent tlie 
(^•risis. But, wliatsocv(;r liis thoughts at that time, ho issued 
his orders that the C.^avalry and Artillery should 1)0 prepared to 
attend the morning parade. 

In India, men retire c^arly to their rest, for they seldom out- 
sleep iho dawn. It was little past the hour of ten, therefore, 
wlion jMiteliell, just having betaken himself to his couch, heavy 
witli tliouglit of tlK‘ morrow’s work, was startled by the sound 
()f a stranger commotion from the direction of the Lines. There 
was a beating of drums, and there were slioutings from many 
voices, and a confused U])roar, the meaning of which it was 
impossible to misintm-pret. Plainly the Ihgiment had risen. 
Ever since tlie Colom I’s interview with the Native officers the 
excitement had increased. It had transpired that the (Javalry 
and Artill(uy had been ordered out. tSuspicion of foul ]day 
then grew into rissurc‘d convictions, and the Pegiment felt, to 
a man, tliat the greased cartridges were to be forced upon them 
at the muzzle of our guns. A groat panic had taken hold of 
them, and it re(|uired but little to rouse them, in an impulse 
of self-pres(‘rvation, to resist the premeditated outrage. How 
the signal was first given is not clear; it seldom is clear in 
sucli cases. A very little would have done it. There was a 
common feeling of some great danger, approaching through the 
darkness of tlie night. Some raised a cry of “ Eire ! ”; some, 
again, said tliat the Cavalry were galloping down upon them; 
others thouglit that they heard in the distance the clatter of 
the Artillery gun-wheels. Then some one sounded the alarm, 
iMml there was a general rush to the bells-of-arms. Men seized 
their muskets, took forcible possession of the dreaded ammuni¬ 
tion stored for the morning parade, and loaded their pieces in 
a bewilderment of uncertainty and fear. 

Mitchell knew tliat the Regiment had risen, but he did not 
know that it was Terror, ratlier than Revolt, that stirred them ; 
and so, hastily dressing himself, he hurried off to bring down 
upon his men the very danger the premature fear of which had 
generated all this excitement in the Lines. Before any report 
of the tumult had reached him from European or from Native 
officers, ho had made his way to the quarters of the Cavalry 
Commandant, and ordered him at once to have his troops in the 
saddle. Then like orders were given for the Artillery guns, 
with all serviceable ammunition, to bo brought down to the 
Infantry Lines. There was a considerable space to be traversed, 
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and the extreme darkness of the nip^ht roiuh^red the service 
difficult. Hut, after a while, the 10th heard the din of the 
approachinpr danger, and this time with the fleshly ear; saw 
the light of gleaming torclies which was guiding it on to tluor 
destruction. Hut they stood there not ripe for action, irresolute, 
panic-struck, as men waiting their doom. There wore many 
loaded muskets in their hands, hut not one was fired. 

It was past midnight when Mitchell, having gathered his 
European officers from their beds, came down with the guns to 
the parade-ground, where Alexander and his troo]>ers had 
already aridved. TIjo Infantiy, in undress, hut armed and 
belted, were drawn u]) in line, vaguely expectant of something 
to come, hut in no mood to provoke instant collision. A very 
little, at such a time, would have preci])itatcd it, for the excite¬ 
ment of fear, in such circumstances, is more to ho dreaded tlian 
the bitterest resentments, and, even if the European officers 
had then moved forward in a body, the movement would have 
been exaggerated by the darkness into a hostile advance, 
and the IDth, under an impulse of self-preservation, would 
have fired upon them. What Mitchell did, therefore, in the 
unfortunate conjuncture that had arisen, was the best thing 
that could be done. He loaded the guns, closed the Cavalry 
upon them, and sent the Adjutant forward with instructions to 
have the call sounded for an assembly of the Native officers. 
The summons was obeyed. Again the Native officers stood 
before their Colonel, and again there fell from his lips words 
that sounded in their ears as words of anger. What those 
words were, it is now impossible to record with any certainty of 
their truth. The Native officers believed that he said ho would 
blow every mutineer from a gun, although he should die for it 
Liimself. They besought him not to be angry and violent, and 
urged that the men were ignorant and suspicious; that they 
were impelled only by their fears; that, believing the Cavalry 
^iud Artillery had been brought down to destroy them, they 
were wild with excitement and incapable of reasoning, but that, 
if the Colonel would send back the troopers and the guns, the 
men of the Eegiment 'vould soon lay down their arms and 
return to their duty. 

Then a great difficulty arose, which, in the darkness and 
confusion of that February night, might have perplexed a 
calmer brain than MitchelFs. That the 19th were rather 
panic-struck than mutinous, was certain. It was plain, too, 

2 B 2 
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tliat a iiiintakc liad Ix'rii (‘ommittcd in ]>ringing down tlio 
(’avalry and gnns t<» ovi rawr the INjginient. It would liavo 
heen wiser, in tho iiist ins(anc(‘, h) liave used theni only for 
I'rotoetive ]ninios«'H, Indding them in readiness the while to act 
on the olhuisive in <‘as(^ of nee(‘SHity. Ihit, as they had Been 
hroiight down to IIh' Infantry Lines, it was dillieidt to wdth- 
draw tie in, until tli(‘ 1‘JtIi had given in their suhinission. 
Ida* ni<‘n, Jjowc'ver, )e<juired, as a condition of tlieir suhinission, 
tliut wliicij Mitchell nalurall}" desired should he K'garded only 
as a c<)nse(jUenc(; of it. (dinging fast to the helief tliatviolence 
was intende<l, they would not have <d)ey(‘d th(‘ order to lay 
down their arms ; and Mitchell toiild not he certain that the 
Nativt‘ troojKU's and gunners would fall uj)on tlndr comrades 
jit the word of command. There was a dihunma, indeed, from 
which it was ditlieuU, if not imj)ossi])le, to eH(.*a)>e with safety 
and with honoui*. As men nrv wont to do in such extremities, 
h(j caught at a c<unpr<uiiise. He would witlidraw the gmis 
ami the (’avalry, he said, hut In' would h<dd a general parade 
in tlui morning; In* commanded the station, and could order 
out all hramdies <»f the servi(‘<*. Hut the Native uflicers hesought 
him not to do this, for the Sijaihis, in smdi a casts would helieve 
only that the violtuict; intemh'd to he done U]>on them was 
di*ferred for a few liours. So he const iit(‘d at last to what they 
ask(*d; the C’uvalry and the guns were withdrawn, and the 
general parade for the morning was countermanded. Whether 
the Siptihis of the ItUh had shown signs of ])enitence before 
this concession was made, and had or had not begun to lay 
down their anus, is a point of history enveloped in doubt. 
But it would seem that the Native ofticers told Colonel Mitchell 
that the men were lodging their arms, and that he trusted to 
their honour. The real signal fur their suhinission was tho 
retrocession of the torches. hen tlie iSipahis saw the lights 
disap}>eHring from the parade-ground, they knew that they 
were safe. 

On the following morning the Kegiment fell in, for parade, 
without a symptom of iii8ul>ordination. The excitement of the 
hour had exj)ended itself; and they looked back upon their 
conduct with regret, ami looked forward to its consequences 
with alarm. Though moved by nothing worse than idle fear, 
thej^ had relxlled against their olfficers and the State. Assured 
of their contrition, and believing in their fidelity, the former 
might perhaps have forgiven them; but it was not probable 
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lhat the State would forgive. A Court of IiKjuiry wan asHi'iiihled, 
and during )nany days the evidence of KiirojK^an and Naiivi' 
oflicers was taknii res]>ecting tlie circuinstanc(‘H and (miuki's of 
tlie outl)n‘ak; hut tln^ men, tliongh chairly demonstrating 
their aj)])reliensions ]>y sleeping round tlu^ hells-of-arms, con¬ 
tinued to discharge their duties witliont any new (duillitions ; 
and thore was no a])j)earane(' of any liostih' c(»mhinationH, ly 
wliicli the mutiny of a ri‘ginient miglit liavi^ ht‘(‘n (!onv(‘rted 
Into the rehellion of a provinet*. ruder th(‘ guidanct^ of 
Colonel (!eoi'g(‘ Maegr(‘gor, the Nawah Na/ini of Ihujgal threw 
th(} weight of his intluen(‘e into the seales on the sidt^ of order 
and p(‘a(u>; and whatsoever might hav(^ heen stiiring in tlie 
hearts of the ]\IuMilman pojiulation of Murshidiihad, in tlie 
ahsence of any signal from their chief, they remaiiKMl outwardly 
quiescent. 
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CHArTEJi V. 

In all countricH, and muU‘r all foriiiK of ^ovorniiK'nt, tlie dangers 
Avliich 1hr(*aten tlie 8taie, starting in tlie darkness, make iiead- 
wuy tt^wards sneeess }>el‘ori^ they are elearly diseerned by the 
rulers of the land. < tfteii so much of tiiiie and spaee is gained, 
that the slow and eoiii]ib'\ aetion of authority eannot overtake 
tlu^ iuisehi<‘f and intrreej>t its furihei-]u-ogress. 'The ]>eeuliari- 
I ies i»f our Anglo-Indian Empire converted a ])robability into a 
( ertainty. Eilb renees of race, ditfen nees of language, ditfer- 
<uiees of religion, dilferenees of customs, all ind(;ed lh;it eoul<l 
m ike a gieat antagonism of symjiat hies and of interest.^, severed 
the nilersand the ruled as with a veil of ignorance and (d»seurity. 
We could iK't see or hear with our own senses what was going 
on, and tlnue was seldom any one to tell us. W hen by some 
ju-cident tlie trutli at last transpii( hI, generally in smne of the 
lower strata of tln^ oftieial soil, much lime was lost before it 
Could make its way upwards to the outer surfa(‘e of that 
authority whenci* action, wiiieli could no longer be preventive, 
emanateil in some sha]»e of attempted su]»}»ression. 'The great 
safeguaril of sedition was to be found in the si oav processes of 
dt‘partnu'ntal v‘orres])ondem-e lu'cessitated by a system of exces¬ 
sive centralisation. W Inui prom]»t and etfectual action wan 
demanded, Koutine called for piuis and pajier. A letter Avas 
written wlnue a blow ought to have been struck, and the letter 
went, not to one who (‘ould act, but was passed on to another 
stage of helplessness, ami then on to another, through all 
gradations, from the subaltern's bunguloAV to the (Tovernment 
1 lotise. 

'The direeti<.»n of the military atfairs of our Indian Eiujiire 
nas supposed to Ivo eonfuled to tlie (Vunmander-in-Chief. Hut 
tln re was a general power of control in the (dovenior-Cieiieral 
tliat made the trust little im*re than Jiominal. So little Avere 
the limits of uiithority prescribed by Iuav, or even by iisage^ 
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that, it has alri'udy been observed, tliero was often a oonfliet 
Iketween the Civil and tlio IMilitaiy (diiefs, wliieli in tilu(^ 
ripened into a ]*nblie scandal, or sn])sided into a conrt(‘onH 
coin])roniise, aceoi’ding to the j»articular ttnnper of the liti^anth. 
8ensil)]e of his power, the (b)vernor-( Jent‘ral was naturally 
anxious to leave all })urcdy military matters in tlio hands of the 
(\»mmander-in-('hief; but in India it was liard to say what 
were “ pundy military” mattms, whmi once tlu^ (juestion 
emerged out of the circh' of udminiHtrati\a‘ didail. As liar- 
luonious action was constitutionally promoted by tin' bestowal 
upon the (,\)mmander-in-Cliief of a st^at in ('onneil, t)ier(^ would 
have betni little jn'aetical ine()nveni(‘ne<‘ in the division of 
authority if the (hvil and tlu* Military (diitd’s liad always been 
in th(^ same ]>laee. Ibit it often hap]K‘n(Ml that tlie (lovernor- 
Cencral, with liis c^theial machinery of tJ»e ^lilitary Seertdaay's 
ollice, was at om^ end of the country, and tin; (\)nimanderdn- 
Cliief, with tile Adjutant-tJeneral of tln^ Army, at, the other. 
And so it ha[>pened in the early part of iHo?. Lord Canning 
was at Calcutta, (leneral Anson was ollieially in tlie Ujijier 
rrovinces; ])ersonally lie was somewhere in Lower Lengal.* 
The Adjutant-Ceiieial was at Mirath. Tin; Adjutant-(jle]u;rars 
ofhco was in (hlcntta. The Inspector-t General of < >rdnance was 
in Fort William. All these authorities liad sometliin^ to do 
with the business of the f^rea.sed cartridge's, and it was a 
necosdy that, out <*f a system wdiieh combined a dispersed 
agency with a centralised authority, there should have arisen 
some injurious delay. 

l>ut the delay, thus doubly inevitable, arose rather in this 
instance from the, multiplicity of ollicial agimeies, than from the 
distance at which they were removiid i’rom each other. On 
the 22nd (»f Januar}', Lieutenant Wright, who cmnmanded the 
detachment <d‘ the 70th Sipiihis at Damdamah, rep(U*ted to the 
commanding ollicer of the musketry depot the sb^ry (d* the 
greased cartri<lges, and the excitement it liad ]>roduced. Major 
jiontein, on tin? following day, rep<jrted it to the commanding 
officer at Damdamah, who forthwith passed it on to thc(ieneral 


* Jufit ut tilis time (ioiieru! Aiirvcn wuh ilowfj to Calcutta to 

.TUj'trrinteiid tli*' riu*<at'kati<aj of his wife for if'* nniMt liavc h<*(;u 

actually in Calcutta wlujii tho Sijmliis won* m tli«* lirst thro<-s of their 
<lis<.*onU*ut; hut it <l'Xin not appear that the huhj* ct of the ;^r'*uMC*d cartridges 
then utlfucUd his aU'mtiuii. 
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coniiiiaLKliii^ tlio Presidency division at Parrackpur. On tlio 
sniiKi day, (lenera 1 II cjiisey forwarded the correspondence to 
i1h; J)epiity-Adjutant-(ienera], who remained in charge of the 
olllce at ('alciiU.a in the aliscnce of his chief. Itnt, though thus 
acting in accordaiu-e with military regulations, he took the 
])n-c.autiou to add that he forwarded the correspondence “for 
iiiniiediale submission to the Oovernment of India, through its 
Military {Secretary,” and suggested tliat the Si})ahis at the 
Iiilie Depot should he permitted to grease tlieir own cartridges, 
(ieiieral Ilearsey’s letter must have reached tlie Adjutant- 
(ieneral’s ollico on the 24th of January; })erha])s not till after 
oOice hours. The following day was the iSahhath. 'Phe letter 
of “ immediate transmission ” was dated, therefore, on the 
2Cth.* On tlie following day, the (lOvernment of India, 
llirough its Military Secretary, addressed a letter to the Adju- 
tant-Chmeral’s office sanctioning Ilearsey’s suggestion. On the 
2Sth, the Oeneral received the official sanction, and at once 
directed the concession to he made known to all the regiments 
in llarrackpur. Ihit it was too late. On the previous day, a 
significant (question had heen put hy a Kative officer on ])arade, 
as to whether any orders had heen received. The reply was 
nec’essarily in the negative. Had it not heen for the interven¬ 
tion of the Adj lit ant-General’s office, General Hearsey might 
have received his reply four days before. Whilst we were 
corresponding, our enemies were acting; and so the lie went 
ahead of us ajjace. 

Onward and onward it went, making its way throughout 
Upper India with significant embellishments, aided hy the 
enemies of the llritish Government, whilst that Government 
looked at the matter in its naked reality, divested of all the 
outer crust of lies which it had thus acquired. Confident of 
their own good intentions, the English chiefs saw only an 
accident, an oversight, to he easily i-ectified and explained. 
There did not seem to he anything dangerously irreparable in 
it. But it was, doubtless, right that they should probe the 
matter to its very depths, and do all that could be done to allay 
the inquietude in the Sipuhi’s mind. It was hardly to be 
expected that the Governor-General, who at that time had 


* It is right that this should be bojiie in mind. In all cases of alleged 
official delays the almanack of the year should be consulted, that iiccount 
may be taken of a dits nini. 
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Leon lesH than a year in India, should see at once all the difli- 
cnlties of the 2 )osition. Jhit lie had men of largo cxperieiico at 
his elbow; and it was wise to eontido in them. In snob an 
emergency as had then arisen, the Military Secretary to the 
Government of India was the functionary whoso especial duty 
it was to infoiin and advise the Governor-General. That ollioo 
was represented by Colonel lliehard Birch, an officer of the 
(Company’s Army, who had served for many years at the head 
of the Judge Advocate’s department, and was greatly esteemed 
as an able, clear-headed man of business, of unstained reputat ion 
in private life. Lord Dalliousie, no mean judge of character, 
had selected him for tliis important office, and Lord (canning 
soon recognised tlio wisdom of the choice. The Military 
Secretary had no independent authority, but in such a con¬ 
juncture as this much miglit be done to aid and accelerate tin; 
movements of Government; and had he then sat down idly 
and waited the result, or had he sulfered any time to bo lost 
whilst feebly meditating action, a heavy weight of blame would 
have descended upon him, past all hoi>e of removal. But, when 
ho heard that the detachments at Lamdamah were in a state 
of excitement, his first thought was to ascertain the truth or 
the falsehood of the alleged cause of alarm; so ho went at once 
to the Chief of the Ordnance Department to learn what had 
been done. 

At that time, the post of Inspector-General of Ordnance was 
lield by Colonel Augustus Abbott, an Artillery officer of high 
repute, who had earned a name in history as one of the “ Illus¬ 
trious Garrison of Jalalabad.” His first impression was, that 
some greased cartridges had been issued to the Depot at Dam- 
damah, and it was admitted that no inquiries had been made 
into the natural history of the lubricating material. But he 
was relieved from all anxiety on this score by a visit from 
Major Bontein, the Instructor, who asked Abbott to show him 
a greased cartridge. The fact was, that though largo numbers 
had been manufactured, none had ever been issued to the 
Native troops at Damdamah or any other station in the Presi- 
dcncy Division.^ Tne discovery, it was thought, had been 


* It Klioiild be stated tliat mneli of tJie luboiatory woik of the Arsenal of 
Fort William was actually carrie<l on at Damdamah ; )jut that the amminiition 
juaiiufactured there was always sent to the Arstnal and issued thence to the 
troops. 
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made in time to })revent the dangerous consequences which 
might have resulted from the oversight. It would be easy to 
cease altogether from the use of the obnoxious fat; easy to iell 
the Sipaliis that they might grease the cartridges after their 
own fashion. The uneasiness, it was believed, would soon pass 
away, under the inlluence of soothing explanations. It was 
plain, liowever, tliat what had happened at Uamdamah might 
Jia])pen at the other military stations, where schools of musketry 
Iiad been established and the now rifles were being brought 
into use. The regiments there would assuredly soon hear tlie 
alarm-note i)ealing upwards from Bengal. But, though some 
time liad been lost, the “lightning-post” might still overtake 
the letters or messages of the Sipahis before they could reach 
Ambalah and Sialkot. 

So Birch, having thus clearly ascc'rtained the real fact of the 
greased cartridges, went at once to the Governor-General, and 
asked his ])ermission to take immediate steps to re-assure the 
I'ln itir ^idnds of the Si]>ahis at all the Musketry Depots. The 
. aimtio granted, and orders were forthwith sent 

to Damdainah ; wliilst the Electric Telegraph was set at work to 
instruct tlie Adjiitant-(general of the Army, at Mirath, to issue 
all cartridges free from grease, and to allow the Sipahis to 
apply with their own hands whatever suitable mixture they 
might prefer. For, at Mirath, a large manufacture of greased 
cartridges was going on, without any fear of the results.* At 
the same time he telegraphed to the commanding officers of the 
Bide Depots at Ambalah and 8ialkot, not to use any of the 
greased cartridges that might have been issued for service 
with the now rilles. It was recommended, at the same time, 
by Birch and Abbott, that a General Order should be pub¬ 
lished by the C V)miiiander-m-Chief, setting forth that no greased 
cartridges would be issued to the Sipahi troops, but that every 
man would be Y>ormitted to lubricate his own ammunition with 
any materials suitable to the Yuirpose. But j^lain as all this 
seemed to l)e, and aY)parently unobjectionable, an objection was 
found at Mirath to the course proYiosed in Calcutta; and the 
Adjutant-General, when he received his message, telegraj)hed 
back to the Military Secretary that Native troojjs had been 


* MiiteriaU fur 100,000 cartridg<*s, with implements of manufacture and 
pattern cartridges, wen^ sent from the Calcutta Arsenal to Mirath in October, 
1850. These were fur the use uf the 00th Kities. 
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using greased cartridges “for some years,” and the grease hadi 
been composed of mutton-fat. “ Will not,” it was asked, “ your 
instructions make the Sipahis suspicious about what hitherto 
they have not hesitated to handle ? ” Further orders were 
recj^uested; and, on the 29tli of January, a message went from 
Calcutta to the Head-Quarters of the Army, stating that the 
existing practice of greasing cartridges might bo coiitiniied, if 
the materials were of mutton-fat and wax.* 

Prompt measures having thus boon taken to ])rovent the* 
issue of greased cartridges prepared in Calcutta or Mirath to 
any Native troops—and with such success that fi’om first to 
last no such cartridges ever were issued to them I—the authori¬ 
ties, perhaps a little perplexed by this sudden explosion in a 
season of all-prevailing (luiet, began to impiire how it had all 
happened. Not without some difficulty, for there were apparent 
contradictions in the statements that reached them, the whole 
history of the greased cartridges was at last disentangled. 
It was this. In 1853, the authorities in England sent out t(> 
India some boxes of greased cartridges. The lubricating 
material was of different kinds; but tallow entered largely 
into the composition of it all. It was sent out, not for service, 
but for experim(;iit, in order that the effect of the climate upon 
the cartridges thus greased might bo ascertained. But it did 
not wholly esca])o our high military functionaries in India, 
that these greased cartridges, if care were not taken to exclude 
all obnoxious materials from their comj>osition, could not bo 
served out to Native troops without risk of soiious danger. 
Colonel Henry Tucker was, at that time, Adjutant-General of 
the Bengal Army, and he obtained the 2 )ormiHsion of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to sound a note of warning on the subject. 
There was in those days even a greater complication of military 
authority than when Lord Canning presided over the Govern- 

* See the lologrania j)ublislicd in tlie papers laid before Piirliaiiieiif. T 
merely stnte the fact that such messjiges were nent. But 1 liavc; foimd it 
impossible to reconcile Hic assertion of the Adjutant-General, iliat cartridges 
smeared with muttoii-fai hail been in use, with the actual facts of the case* 
us given in the following pages on the very highest authority. I am assured 
that the only grease used with the ammunition of the old two-grooved ritles- 
Wtts a mixture of wax and oil applied to the “ pateh.’^ 

t Tliis was oliicially declared by Goveminent, and in perfect good faith. 
I beli(‘ve, liowever, that some greased cartridges were served out to a Gurkha 
regiment, at their own request. 
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ineiit. There was an institution called the Military Board, 
composed of certain ex-officio memhers, one special salaried 
]iiember, and a Secretary who did the greater part of the work. 
The trite adage tliat “ Boards are Screens ” was verified in this 
instances if in no other, for res])()nsihility was effectually 
o])Sciired. It fell witliin the range of the Board’s multifarious 
functions io direct the experiments which were to be made 
witli tli<i greased cartridges; so CV>lonel I’uckcr, in due official 
course, addr(‘ssed a letter to the Secretary to the Military Board 
on the subject of these experiments, adding, “lam at the 
time to communicate the Commander-in-Chiof’s 
o])inion, that, unless it be known that the grease 
employed in these cartridges is not of a nature to offend or 
interfere Avith tlnj prejudices of caste, it will be expedient not 
to issue them for test to Native eor])s, but to European soldiers 
only to bo carried in pouch.” But it does not seem that this 
Avarning had any effect upon the IMilitary Board.* The ammu¬ 
nition to be tested was serAmd out to NatiA^e (hiards at Fort 
William, Kanh])iir, and Jhingiiu, Avho carried it in their pouches, 
and handed it from man to man every time that the guard was 
ndicAanl. After being thus tested for many months, the car¬ 
tridges Avere n^ported U}>on by Committees of Euroj)ean officers 
drawn from Native InfaJitry Jilegiments, and eAuujtually sent 
back to England Avith these reports. No oljection was ever 
made by the Sipahis to the handling of the cartridges, and 
none were ever started by their regimental officers or by the 
Committees. 

T’he doth (Queen’s) Rifles AAxre at this time serving in India, 
but the Aveapon Avhich they used was that known as the two- 
grooved rifle; and the ammunition consisted of a cartridge of 
powder only, and, separate from this cartridge, a ball covered 


* Colonel Tucker afterwards said in a pul)lie journal, “ I do not presume 
to say with whom sj)eeilically tlu‘ blame of this most culpable neglect may 
rest. Only investigation cun st ttlc that point; bnt 1 conceive that eitln r 
the Military Secre tary, or tlic officer j^residing in chief ov(*r the Ordnance 
Department in Calcutta, is, one or both, the party implicated.” Investigation 
})rov('H that both officers were blameless. Tlie routine in those days was for 
the Commamler-in-Chief to address the Military Board, and for the Military 
Board to address the Governor-General. In this case*, lie)wever, the corre- 
sjxmdence never went further than the Military Board; and it was not until 
afte r the^ Mutiny had broken out, anel Cedonel (then Major (General) Tucker 
had publicly refeneel to his iieglccteel warnings, that tlie* Milihiiy Secretary 
huel any knowledge of the correspondence of 1853. 
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with a “ patch ” of fiiio clotli, wliich was smeared with a mix¬ 
ture of wax and oil. AVhen rifle-companies wore raised in some 
of the Native re^dments, this two-grooved rifle was served out 
to them with tlie ammunition above descril)ed, and no kind 
of objection was ever raised to its use. Tlie grease was 
known to ]>o liarmless, and the paper of tlie cartridge was 
never susjH^cted. Ibit, in IBoi), tlieso two-grooved rifles were 
condemned, and now Enfleld rifles issued to th(» bOtli, and also 
tosomoOf the Company’s European Infantry. The ammunition 
then, in the tirst instance, su])pliod to tliem, consisted of the 
residue of the greased cartridges sent from Englantl for experi¬ 
ment ; and, whilst tliose were l)eing used up, others of the same 
description, in accordance with orders from England, were 
being made up by the Ordnance Ee})artment8 at Calcutta, at 
Damdamah, and at Mirath. The mixture of wax and oil, 
though it answered the purpose of lubrication at the time of 
use, was not applicable to bundled cartridges, because its 
greasing pro})erties soon disappeared. So the cartridges manu¬ 
factured for the Enfield rifles were to be smeared with a 
mixture of stoarine and tallow. The Ordnance .Department 
then indented for tallow, without any specification of the nature 
of the animal fat composing it; * and, although no hog’s-lard 
was supplied, there is no question that some beef-fat was used 
in the composition of the tallow. This was, doubtless, an 


* It was a part of a contract for “ IVtty Ston.'s,’^ to bo supplit^d to tljo 
Arsenal of Fort William for two years, from tin; 15th of August, 1850, 
entered into by Gangadarli Banerji and Co. Tlio article is desoril)ed in 
the contract as “Grease, Tallow f’’ and it was to lx; supplied at the rate of 
two annas (or threepence) a pound. From the Records of the Inspector- 
Generars office, it appears that after the contract, dated IGth of August, 
185G, WJ 18 concluded, Grease and Tallow were indented for separately at 
various times. In an indent on the Contractor, dated September, 185G, the. 
following entries appear: 

Grease.For ammunition purposes. 

Tallow of the purest 1 For greasing composition for Mini(^ rifle 
kind.I ammunition. 

In suljsequent indents the article is sometimes called “ Grease,’* and some¬ 
times “Tallow”—“Required for Arsenal purposes.” A circular was issued 
to the Department, dated January 29th, 1857, directing that, when applying 
tallow to articles which Native soldiers are required to handle, only the tallow 
of sheep or goats is to be employed, that of swine or cows being most carefully 
excluded. 
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■f)vcrsi|>;]it, for it would have been easy to enter into a contract 
for the supply of sheep and goats’ fat, to which there would 
not have be(oi the same obj(‘ctions ; but it would seem that the 
Ordnance authorities had before them the fact that they were 
making ammunition, primarily for the use of the 60th Kifles, 
in accordance with instructions that had been received from 
England. 

Jt was true, then, that cartridges smeared with o])noxious 
gn‘ase had been in course of manufacture both at Fort William 
and at the T lead-Quarters of Artillery at Mirath. It was true 
that, in Ocitober, 1856, largo numbers of balled cartridges had 
IxHoi sent u]) the country by steamer for the use of the Mus- 
Ivctry D(,‘pots at Amlxilah and Sialkot.* But it was not true 
lhat any had been issued to the Sipahi regiments; for the time 
had not yet come for the detachments at the Musketry Depots 
to us(‘. any kind of ammunition. These detachments had re- 
ceiv<Ml the Enfield rifle; but they were merely learning its use; 
hairning the construction and the properties of the new weapon ; 
learning to fake, it to ])ieces and to put it together again ; 
learning the mode of taking sight and aim at different distances 
—processes whi(di occu))ied many weeks, and delayed the season 
of largtd ])racticc. Meanwhile, the old two-grooved rifles were 
in full service Avith the rifle-companies; and cartridges, as 
above described, Avith detached balls greased Avith oil and wax, 
wt‘re in constant use for practice-drilhf To these cartridges 
the (k)mmander-in-Chief referred, when ho telegrajdied to Cal- 
(‘utta that greased cartridges had been long in use without 
exciting aii}^ alarm. It Avas thought at Head-Quarters that if 
attention Avero once called to the matter of the greased car- 
tridg(is, overy 8ipahi Avho had used the old “ patches ” A\T)uld 
be tilled Avith alarm. 

But, A\diother this surmise were right or whether it were 
Avrong, it is certain that the minds of the Sipahis, first in one 


* Tile luniihoivs were 22,500 ft)r the Arabahih Depot, and 14,000 for tlie 
Siiilkot Depot, sent oa tlie 23rd of October to Debli, via Allahabad, by 
jjteainer. 

t It may be advantageous to caution the non-professional reader against 
confounding the rille-companies here spoken of with the detachments at the 
liith^ Depots. The former were with their regiments, using the old two- 
grwvcd muskets; the latter wore detached from their regiments, learning the 
use of the Eutield riile in the schools of musketry at Damdamali, Ambtilah, 
.and Siiilkot, 
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station, then in another, were already becoming ovcrwliolinod by 
■the great fear. The lie had gone ahead of the truth. it in 
doubtful wliether any orders or ])roclamations coiihl liavo 
arrested the feeling of alarm, which was rushing, with the 
force of an electric current, from cantonment to cantonment, 
and turning the hearts of the soldiery against iis. It was ])hiin 
that a very dangerous delusion had taken ])osse8sion of them, 
and it was right that everything reasonable should have been 
done to expel it. But the Sipaliis, at a very early stage, were 
past all reasoning. Jt was not grease, aiiim.al greas(^, alone 
that disturbed them, ({reaso of an obnoxious kind, for long 
years, had been applied by Native hands to the wheels of gun- 
oarriages and waggons, and not even a murmur of discontent 
liad been heard. At Calcutta and at Miralh the greastal car¬ 
tridges had been made u]) ])y Natives, and, at the latter place, 
even Brahman boys had been em]>loyed in their manulaeture. 
So it was thought that the objection might bo contined to the 
biting off of the end of the cartridge. It was true that the 
grease was applied to the part farthest from that which touched 
the lips of the soldier; but in a hot climate grease is rapidly 
^absorbed, and there was a not unreasonable aj)])rehension that 
it would insidiously spread itself from one end to the other of 
the cartridge. So, on the recommendation of Major J5(mtein,a 
change was introduced into the system of Bifle drill, by whicdi 
the process of pinching off by the hand was substituted for 
biting off by the teeth. This was right, as far as it went; but 
it could not go far. The Si])ahi was not satisfied. He argued 
that he had been accustomed always to l>ite off the end of the 
cartridge, and that the force of this strong habit would often 
l)ring it unwittingly to his lijis, especially in the excitement of 
;5ictive service. Tliero are times, doubtless, when both the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan have an elastic conscience. But 
there are seasons also when both are obdurate and unyielding. 
It might have been easy to persuade the Sipahis that the 
British Government desired to jdace the matter entirely in 
their own hands, and to leave them to grease their cartridges 
4ind to use them after ^heir own hishion; but too many vague 
•doubts and suspicions had been raised in past times, and too 
much was being poisoiiously instilled into them in the present, 
to suffer even a remnant of confidence to cling to them in this 
conjuncture. To beat them back at one point was only to 
make them take up their ground more tenaciously at another. 
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“Wo havo at Ijarraclc])ur,” wrote General TTearsey in Febru¬ 
ary, “])een dwelling- upon a mine ready for ex- 

Barrickpur, ])]oKion. I have been watching tlio feeling of tlio 
>Sipu}iis here for sometime. Their minds havo been 
misled by some designing scoundrels, who have 
inanag(;d to make thorn belitwe that tlndr religious pr(‘judiee.s, 
tlioir (;aste, is to bo interfered witli by Government—that they 
ar(‘ to be ‘forced to become (Hiristians.’” But day after day 
])assed, .and though it was manifest that there was an uneasy 
feeling in all the regiments, and especially in the 2nd and 
34th, there were no overt acts of insu])ordin.ation. Their com¬ 
manding olhcers had explained to them that Government had 
no such designs as were imputed to them ; but even when the 
Sipahis were assured that no greased cartridges would ever be 
issued to them, and that they miglit themselves lubricate their 
ammunition with wax and oil, so deeply rooted were the mis¬ 
givings that had taken jmssession of their minds, that they 
began to suspect that animal grease had been used in the com- 
pt»sition of the cartridge-paper, and that the English were only 
abandoning one trick to fall back upon another. There was 
a glazed surface on the paper, which gave it a greasy aspect, 
and favoured the growth of the suspicion, and, when it was 
burnt, it flared “ with a fizzing noise, and smelt as if there 
was grease in it.’^ So the sus])icion soon grew into a cci- 
tainty, and the fears of the Sipahi waxed stronger and stronger 
every day. 

This was especially apparent in the 2nd Grenadiers; so a 
Court of Inquiry was held to investigate the matter. The 
paper was examined in Court, and the Sipahis were called upon 
to state their objections. This they did, with an obstinate 
adherence to their belief that grease had been used in its com- 
])osition. When asked how this suspioion could be removed 
from their minds, they answered that they could not remove it 
—that there was no means of removing it, except by sub¬ 
stituting another kind of paper. So Government resolved to 
submit the obnoxious paper to a chemical test, and the Chemical 
Examiner reported, after due investigation, that it had not 
been greased or treated with any greasy or oily matter during 
or since its manufacture; that by operating on a large quantity 
of paper he had been able to extract as much oil as could bo 
discovered by the use of a higher power of the microscope, but 
that the grease was no more than might be contracted from the 
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hfinds of the workmen who had 2 ^‘'^ckod it.* P>nt tlioro was 
little satisfaction even in this, for so obstinate was the con¬ 
viction that tlie English designed to ])ollute the vSipaliis, that a 
belief was gaining ground among them that the 'was 

little more than “ bladder.” TJie stillness and trans 2 )arency of* 
it favoured this suspicion, and they could not rid themselves of 
the im])ression that it was an animal substance which they 
were called mjon to use. This was a far greater difficulty than 
the other, for it affected iu<t merely the Jiifle Depots, but the 
whole Native Army ; and there was no j)ossibility of gra]) 2 )ling 
with it exce 2 )t by ceasing altogether from musketry drill. If 
the fear had been only a fear of the fat of cows and swine, it 
might have been removed by the substitution of one grease for 
another; or if the external a 2 >pli(jation of any kind of animal 
grease were objected to, oil and wax might be emjdoyed in its 
])lace; or if the touching of the unclean thing with the lii)S 
were the grievance, the end of the greased cartridge might be 
pinched off by the hand, and that ol)jection removed. But to 
this fear of the 2 ^a 2 )or used in all the cartridges issued to the 
Army, greased or dry, there was 2 )ractically no antidote that 
would not have been both an admission and a concession, very 
dangerous for Government to make. It remained only that the 
English officer should 2 )ersuade the 8 i 2 )ahi that he was wrong. 

There could hardly, in such a crisis, liave been a better man 
in command of the Division than General IIear 8 (‘y; for he was 
one who steered wisely a middle course between the troubled 
waters of alarm and the dead calms of a j)lacid sense of security, 
lie had a large-hearted symj)athy wiili the Si 2 )ahis in their 
affliction. Ho understood them thoroughly, lie saw that they 
were labouring under a great fear ; ami lie was not one, in such 
a case, to think that the “ black fellows ” had no right to 
suspect the designs of their white masters. He saw clearly 
what a tremendous significance, in the eyes both of Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus, there was in this incident of the greased 
cartridges, and ho could not wonder at the mingled feeling of 
terror and resentment that it had excited. It was a case that 
in his opinion required kindly treatment and delicabi handling; 
and he thought that much might be done by considerate ex¬ 
planations to restore confidence to their minds. So, on the 


* Dr. M'Namani to the Inspector-General of Ordnance, Feb. 11, 1857. 
— Vul>U8hed Paptr^. 
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aCteriioon of Monday, tlio 9th of Fchruar}", ho paraded the 
Hrigado, and in a loud, manly voice, using good vernacular 
Tlindustani, addressed the assemhled regiments. Earnestly and 
em])hatical]y he oxidained to tlicm that they had laid hold of a 
foolish and a dangerous delusion ; that neither the Government 
which they servinl, nor the officers A^dlO commanded them, had 
(‘ver tlioiight for a moment of interfering with their religious 
usages or dej)riving them of their caste; and that it was but an 
idle absurdity to believe that they could by any means be 
forced to be Christians. He told them “ that the English were 
Christians of the Book—Brot(‘stants; that they admitted no 
I roselytes but those who, being adults, could read and fully 
understand the 2 ')rece[)ts laid down therein ; that if they came 
and threw themselves down at our feet, imploring to bo made 
l>ook Christians, it could not be done; they could not be 
l)ai)tizod until they had been examined in the truths of the 
l>ook, and proved themselves fully conversant with them, and 
then they must, of their own good will and accord, desire to 
b(‘come Christians before th(*y could be made so.’’ lie then 
asked them if they understood him ; they nodded their assent, 
and it appeared both to the English and to the Native officers 
tliat the Sipahis were well pleased with what th(‘y had heard, 
and that a heaviness had ])assed away from their minds.* 

But tlie good effect of this address was but transitory ; for 
win 11 the troops at Barrack] )ur heard what had been 
arc , .soi. Py their comrades of the 19th, there was great 

excitement among them, great anxiety to know the result. It 
Avas plain that the game had commenced in earnest, and that 
they might soon be called u]X)n to take a part in it. But it 
Avould be Avell first to see what move would be made by the 
Government; Avhat i)unishment would bo inflicted upon the 
mutinous regiment at Barhainpiir. Days passed, and days grew 
into weeks, l)ut still the Government appeared to be inactive. 
The 19th were quietly performing their duties, as if nothing 
liad happened. In the excited imaginations of the Sipahis 
there was something ominous in this quietude. They dimly 
apprehended the truth, and the obscurity of tbeir conceptions 
caused them marvellously to exaggerate it. They believed 
that an overwhelming European force, with Cavalry and 


* General Hearsey to the Secretary to Government, Feb. 11, 1857.— 
PublMed Papers. 
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Artillery, would come suddenly upon tliem and destroy 
them.* 

Their fears were exaggerated ; but they were not wholly base¬ 
less. AVlien the tidings of the mutiny at Barhampiir reached 
Calcutta, the (Jovernor-Cleneral saw at once tliat a great danger 
had been providentially escaped; but with the sense of present 
relief came also a solemn sense of tlie inagnitude of the tn’isis. 
The little cloud was growing larger—growing darker. Hero 
was an act of overt mutiny, and from the very cause of all the 
perilous excitement at llarrackpiir. The time had now come 
for the Government to do something to assert its aiilhority, and 
to strike ^terror into the minds of tlie soldiery. Ibit what was 
to be done ? It was easy to decree the disbandment of the 19tli, 
but it was not easy to accomplish it. There was 
but one Euro])ean regiment along the whole line of 
country from Calcutta to Damipur, Jind one other u m/s loth 
at the latter ])lace, with a large extent of country ‘ 

to protect. Only in the presence of an overawing European 
force could a thousand armed Sipahis be suddiuily consigned to 
2 :)cnury and disgrace, and neither of these reginnjnts could be 
moved to Thirhampur without dangerously laying bare otlier 
joarts of the hjwcr provinces. For a while, tlierefore, the stern 
resolution of Government was shrouiled from the guilty nigiment. 
Eut the puiiishment was slowly overtaking them, though they 
knew io not. A week after the commission of their offence. 
Colonel Mitchell had received his orders to bring down the 
19th to Barrackpur to bo disbanded, and the spacious passenger 
vessel Bentiiich was steaming across the Bay of Bengal, charged 
with a commission to bring back with all ])Ossib]e haste the 
84th British regiment from Bangun. The English oflicers at 
Barrackj)!!!’, even Ilearsey himself, knew nothing of this, and 
laughed at the credulity of the Sipahis, who believed, on the 
faith of their own news from Calcutta, that this step had been 
taken by the Government. But it soon became apparent that 
the Native soldiery were better informed than the Division 


♦ Take iu illustriitiou tlie lollowing from the Barraekpur correspoiKknice 
of tlie day: “The Drill Nuik of my regiment came to me two days ago 
(March 8), and said the report in the Lines was, that tliere were five thousand 
Europeans asriembled by the Government at Hiiurah—that they had arrived 
in two ships, and were to come up liere during the Hull (festival)—that the 
men had not slept the previous night in consetiuence of this report .’^—Major 
Matihem to Brijadier Grant. — MIS. Correspondence. 
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StafT, for on the 20tli Marcli tlnTO was a [];reat rejoicing amon^ 
tlic^ En^liHli resi(h‘ntK in Calcutta and the nei^lihoiirliood at the 
thought tliat the B^utinrlc had returned, and that succours had 
arrived. 

■In tile meanwhile a state of sullen quietude obtained at 
M r 1 1 r** Still elinging to the belief that the 

(iovernnient, detected in their first design to apply 
th(^ greas(^ of cows and ]>igH to the new rille cartridges, had 
]>urposely enij)loyed tliosc materials in the manufacture of the 
eartridge-jiaper, the Sijuiliis went about their work under a 
jirevailing sense of an imj^ending danger and the aggravation 
of a great wrong.* It is ]>robable that their fears were stronger 
than their discontents. They believed that their lives, and 
wdiat was dearer to them even than their lives, were in peril, 
and they saw no moans of escajie except by obtaining the 
mastery over those who threatiUHnl to bring down such terrible 
('alamities upon them. To what extent this idea of overpower¬ 
ing the (iovernment had taken possession of the minds of the 
soldiery, and how far it was over sha])ed into a definite scheme 
of action by those who were moved against us by religious or 
political animosities, can only be dimly conjectured. There 
was a belief in (.alcutta that a general rising of the Native 
froo])s had been fixed for a particular night in March. It 
happened that, at this time, the Maharajah Sindliia, the greatest 
«»f the remaining jMaratha Princes, was on a visit to the Eng¬ 
lish capital. No one then charged, no one has since charged 
him, or his sagacious minister, liinkar Kao, w’ith any complicity 
in a jilot hostile to the English. They were gratified by the 
kind and hospitable reeejition which had been extended to them 
by the (u)vernor-(General and all the chief ])eople of the Pre¬ 
sidency, and were ])leased with everything they saw. But it 
ha]>pened that the Marutha Prince invited all the principal 
English gentlemen and ladies in (^alcutta to a grand entertain¬ 
ment on the 10th of i\lareh. Idie fete was to have been given 
at the Botanical Gardens on the opposite bank of the Hugh 
river. It is said, that when the English were thus occupied 


* So gn^at was their iinoasinoss, and so strong were tluir suspicions, that 
it was E'lieved diat Cohaiel Wholer, who at that time went daily into 
L'ulcuttii to attend a gviu ral eonrt-iuartial, of which he was president, was 
in elose consulUitiou witli the (lOveriior-Genexal respecting the forcible or 
fraudulent conversion o: the Sipahis. 
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with tlie pleasure of the moment, and tlie vigihuu‘e of the ohi(‘f 
officers of Government was temixuarily diverted, the SijmluH, 
stimulated by the agents of tlie King of Oudli, were to luivo 
risen as one man, to liave soizi'd the Fort and all the chief 
buildings of Calcutta, and ])roclaimcd war against theFaringhi. 
1^hat the idea of such a rising found entrance into the active 
brains of some enemi(‘s of the llritish can hardly be doubti'd ; 
but there is no proof that it ever took ])ractical shape as an 
organised cons])!racy, which would have hud the result I have 
indicated if notliing had occurred to fustrate the plot. Ihit a 
circumstance did ocuuir, which some still regard as a special 
interposition of Frovidence f<u* the delivcTaiu^e of our peo])le. 
Most unexpectedly, in the dry season of the year, there wuis a 
heavy storm of rain—one of those mighty tropical down- 
pourings which renders all out-of-doors recreation wholly an 
impossibility. So the great enbu-tairunent, which the Maharajah 
of Gwaliar was then to have given to the English sociidy of 
Calcutta, was postponed to a more auspicious moment, and the 
evening of the 10th of March jmssed over as cpiietly as its ])re- 
decessors. 

Of this combination of the Native troops at the Fresidency 
there were, indeed, no visibhi signs. Outwardly it aj)peared 
that only the 2nd (irenadiers were im])licated in treasonable 
schemes. “ Th(i 43rd,” wrote Lord Canning to the Command(;r- 
iii-CLief, “have refused to join in a dinner or feast to which 
the 2nd invited them ; and some of the 70th have given up a 
Jamadar <4’ the 2nd, who came into their Lines and tried to 
persuade the men not to bite the cartridges when the time for 
using them should come, and to deter them from finishing their 
huts, saying that there w'ould soon be a great stir at F>arrackpiir, 
and that their huts wouhl be burnt down.” * Another sign of 
this a})parcnt isolation of the 2nd Grenadiers was afforded by 
an accident that occurred in Calcutta. The Native (iuards for the 
Fort and for the public buildings in the city were furnished by 
the regiments at Barrackpur. On the evening of the 10th of 
March a detachment of the 2nd was in the Fort, and a Subah- 


* March 15, 1857.— MS. Corrt'^pondence. Tlie 2iicl and 43rd liad served 
together at Kandahar, and were old frioiids. Tlic proj^osed diniuir was to 
hv* given during tlie Hiili festival, and the oftierrs cfunmanding the two 
rcgiuioutri luul agreed that there was no hariu in their men dining together. 
Tlie n*fusal of the 43rd was not iiiUdligihle to them. 
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dai's from tlio 34t}i was ])Osted over tlie Calcutta Mint. 

Jii the coursij (»f tlio evening, two Sipaliis from tlie 2n(l pre- 
Hciited tlKiiiiHclv<‘H at tlie ^uanl-liuuse and soui^lit out the 
Siihahd ar. 111? was n^adinji; an order l>ook hy the light of a 
lamp wIh'U t]i(‘ men apjiearcil before liim. One of them then re- 
2 »r(‘S(*nt(‘(I lliat tli(;y had come from tlie Fort; that the Calcutta 
Militia wer(' to join the Fort-(fUards at midnight; that the 
(iovorm»r-(<(‘n(!ral was going uji to Jlarraekjiur with all the 
Artilhuy from Damdamah ; and that if the Siihalular would 
march Ids guard into tin* Fort and join their comrades there, they 
might rise successfully against the (lovernment.* This last was 
rather imj^licd than expressed ; hut the meaning of the men 
Avas suflieicntly clear; so the Suhahdar ordered them to be 
arrested. Next morning ho sent them prisoners into Fort 
\\ illiam ; and, a few days afterwards, they were tried by a 
Native (Vmrt-imirtial, found guilty, and sentenced to im 2 :irison- 
met it for fourteen ycairs. 

d'his was a signitlcant incident, but it was one, also, which 
might he turniMl to some account; so II earsey determined not 
to Jose the opportunity. Ilis former siieech to the Ihirrackjuir 
troops liad not accomidished all that was desired ; hut it had at 
least hec'ii jiartially successful, and lie helievod that something 
might now ho done hy another address to the Erigade. So he 
suggested to the Covernor-Ceneral the exjiedicncy of sucli a 
course. Oil the 14tli of March they talked the matter over at 
(iovernment House, and Lord Canning assented to the jiroi^osal. 
Eut hetbre the day liad Avorn out, some misgivings assailed him, 
as to Avhether the Ceiieral miglit not ho carried aAvjiy, by the 
strength of his feidings and the fluency of his Bjieoch, to say a 
little too much ; so alter Ilearsey had returned to Earrackpiir, 
Jiord (’aiming sent a letter after him, recajiitulating the results 
of the morning conversation, “in order to j^irevent all mistakes.” 
This letter reached Ilearsey soon after sunrise on the following 
morning (it was Sunday), and he at once replied to it, jiromising 
to take the greatest care not to exceed his instructions. On the 
next day the Nativ^e ofticeis, who had been AA^arned as members 
of the Court-martial ordered to assemble for the trial of the 
►Sijiaiiis of the 2nd, were to leave Eanackjn'ir for (^alcutta ; and 
the Oeneral thought it adA'isahle not to address the Erigade 

O O 


* Lord Cauuing to ticiicral Anson, IMarcli 12, 1857.— MS. Cornspondence, 
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until after their departure.* So the order went forth for a 
general parade of the troops at Barraekpiir on tlu' morning ol* 
dhiesday, the 17th of March. 

There was no little tact requisite, in such a conjuncture^ for 
the exact apportionment of the several parts of the speech that 
was to he delivered. The main object of it was to warn th(‘ 
troops against designing persons, who were endeavouring to 
seduce tliem from their allegiance; hut it was desirable, also, to 
endeavour to pacify and reassure them, for it was j)]ain that 
they were overridden by a great terror, born of tlie belief that 
the Gov(‘Tnmoiit had sent for Kurop(ian troops of all arms with 
tlie intent of exterminating the Brigade. In order thus to 
remove tlie dangerous delusion wliicli had taken ])os8ession of 
tliem, it was necessary to spe^ak of the designs of the (Jovern- 
ment towards the mutinous Ihtli—to show tliat retribution was 
sure to overtake all whose guilt liad he<ai ])roved, but that then^ 
was no thought of harming those who laid committed no overt 
acts of rebellion. But it was not easy in sueli a (lase to avoid 
saying either too much or too little. “ I am afraid,” wrote 
Lord t,^anriing to the General, “ that, liow(}ver brief your obser¬ 
vations on that regiment (and they should, J think, bo very 
jjrief), you will find it a nice matter to steer })etween exciting 
undue alarm and raising hoj^es which may he disappointed. 
But 1 feel sure that you will master the difUculty, and I leave 
the tabk in your hands with perfect confidence of the result.”f 
lie was thinking mainly of the effect to be produccjd upon the 
minds of the tSipahis of the 19th. Ho did not wish that the 
decision of Government should be announced before the time of 
carrying it into effect; but Hearsey saw plainly that it was 
better for the general pacification (d* the Brigade that the haze 
through which the intentions of Government apj>eared to the 
soldiery in such exaggerated dimensions should be dispersed. 
“ For if the men of this Brigade,” he wrote to Lord Canning, 
“ know beforehand what is to take place, their minds will be 
made easy, and they will be disabused of the false rumours now 


* ** I cannot tuldress the Brigade until Tuesday morning, as the Native 
commissioned ofTicers, who are to be members of the General Court-martial 
to be convene 1 at Calcutta for the trial of the Sipaliis of the; 2n(l Grenadiers, 
must go from hence before I do so. If tliey hcanl my address to the men on 
jKoade, it might bias them in tlieir judgment .”—Gfuieral Hatrseij to Lord 
Ctuinintj^ Mdrf'h 15, 1857. —MS. Correnpowlencf. 
t Lord CaJiiiing to General Hearsey, March 14,1857.— MS. Correspon 
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Hpread about tluit it is the intention of the Gov'ernnuuit to 
attack and d<^str()y them ]>y European troops and Artillery.”* 

It wns truly a ‘:;reat tliinj:;, at that tinui, to remoA^o from th(* 
minds of the; Ihirrackjoir regiments the ^reat terror that held 
poss(?s.sion (d‘ tln ni ; Imt the Ihth had not then commenced its 
march from Harhampur, and it is alvv^iys a hazardous operation 
to move a le^imeiit, with sentence of disbandment proclaimed 
a|]jaiiiHt it, to tin* jilace of execution. These; considerations 
pr(‘ssed heavily on Ilearsey’s mind, when, on the morning of the 
17th of JMarcli, lie r(»dc out to the ])arade-^r()und, and saw the 
llri'^ade; drawn uj) Ixd'ore him. d'here was much, however, 
when h(; ]U’epai(‘d to address tluun, of which there could be no 
doubt. Mon! of all Avas it nece ssary to Avarn them of the evil* 
minded and de‘Hi}j;ninjj:; nu*n who Avere leadinjj; them astray ; se> 
he^ be;j;an by telliiiL;' them to hcAvare of such men, Avho Avere 
endeaA'ourinjj!; to take the breael from the mouths of gooel Sipaliis 
by makinjji; thiMii th(‘ instruments of their schemes of sedition ; 
then he spoki' of tlie disiumtent still ])revailing amon^ them 
with resp(‘et to the eartrid^e-paju'r, in Avhicli they had nevei’ 
(M;ased to helieve that animal fat had beiui used. Then he 
l)(;^*an to (‘X}>kdn to them, and Avisedy, too, as he Avould ex])lain 
to children, that the ^da/ed a])pearance of the ]>a]>er Avas pro- 
du(!ed by tin* starcli (‘m])loyed in its eom])osition, and that the 
very best j)a])er us(‘d by the 1 Vinces of the land had the same 
smooth surface and shiny apj»earance. In }»roof of this, ho pro¬ 
duced, from a ba^ of p)lden tissue, a letter he had received, 
w'hilst H(‘rvin<j; in the Punjab, from the I\laharajah Giihlh Singli 
of Kashmir, and, giving it to the Native oilicers, told them to 
o]>en it and to show it to th(‘ir men, that they might sec that it 
was oA’en more glossA* than the ]»a}>er Avhich they sus])ected. 
Having done this, ho asked them if they thought that a Dogra 
Brahman or Hajput, ever zealous in the i)rotection of kine, 
Avould use })a]>er made as they 8usj)ected, and, after further 
illustrations of the absurdity of their susjucions, told them, that 
if they did not then believe him, they should go to Sriramju'ir, 
and see the })aper made for themsel\’es. Then a 2 >proaching the 
more dangerous subject of the 19th, Avho had been led into open 
mutiny by a belief in the falsehood of the defiled ])a})er, he said 
that the iuA'ostigation of their conduct had been laid before him 
as General of the Division, and that he hail forwarded it to 


General Hearsoy to Lord Canning. March 15,1857.— JIS. Correspondence. 
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Govonniient, ^vll() werr exceedingly an^-ry, and wonld, in liia 
opinion, order him to diisband the regiment. 'tliat if lie 
recxdved orders to IliateOect, all the trooj^s within two marches 
of tlie place—Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, hhiro]>can and 
Native—wonld he aHs(‘mhled at lhirraelv]>iir to witness the dis- 
])andment, and that “ tlie (‘en'inony of siriking Ihe name and 
nnmher of the regiment from the list of tlu' Army wonld h(‘ 
carried out in exactly lln‘ sann^ manner as Iho old d4lli 
liegiment W(nv dishanded at IMirath.*’ ‘‘1 inform yon of this 
hefondiand,” added the (General, “ hecanse yonr ('iicmies are 
trying to make yon hcdii‘V(^ that Knropean troops witli (\ivalry 
and Artilh ry will ht‘ smit Inna* snddindy to attack yon ; these, 
and such lies, are fabricated and rnmonred amongst yon to 
cause trouble. l>nt no Ktnopc'an or other troo])s will come to 
Barrackpiir witlunit my orders, and 1 will give yon all tiimdy 
intelligence of their cenning.” 'Jdien he told them that nothing 
had been ])roved against them, and that therefore tin y had 
nothing to fear ; that all their comjdaints wonld be listened to 
by their ollicers ; that their caste and religions })r(‘Jndices were 
safe under his jn'otection, and that any one who atbnnpted to 
inteidere with them wonld me(.*t with tlio severest ])nnishment. 

Having thus concluded, Hearsey d(^])loy(‘d the Drigad(‘, 
opened ont the ranks to double distance, and lodt* throngli 
them, sto]>]»ing to notice tln^ men who wore medals on their 
breasts, aiid asking tliem, with kindly interest, for what H])ecial 
services tliey had been rewarded. 4’he regiments wen*, tlion 
dismissed, ami went (jnietly to their Lines, j)ondering all that 
they heard from their General. What they had lieard was, 
perhaps, a little more than the Governor-General had intemh‘d 
them to hear; and Lord Canning, thongh he mncli admired 
and much trusted the line old oilicer, had not been wholly free 
from alarm lest Hearsey should be carried away ]>y his fcidings, 
and give vent to more than he had authority for declaring. 
But, he added, “ it will he nothing very mischievous even if 
lie should do so.’' And he was right. IL arsey had intimated 
that (jJovernment would disband the 19th, and in tliis lie ex¬ 
ceeded his instructions. But it is not certain that the (iovernor- 
General lamented the excess. He regarded the disbandment of 
the lOtli as a necessary, but “ an odious business ” ; and, perhaps, 
in his inmost heart he was not sorry that he liad thus escajxjd 
the painful, and to a generous mind the humiliating alternative 
of concealing from the regiment the doom in store for it, until 
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}i<^ wan strong!; to (‘xocnto tlic soiitciice.* IikIchmI, he 

wroto to t]u‘ (’omniaii(h‘r-iii-(1ii(‘f, sayinp^, “ Tlie H)tli are 
marc;lnii^ down steadily, and will reaeli HaiTackja'ir on the 
morning of tlie dlst. 'i’li(‘y do n(jt know for certain that dis- 
l)ari(lin(‘nt is to h(^ tlndr ])nnishin(‘nt, and, upon the wdiole, I 
think it was l)cft(;r not to t(‘ll tliein. Hut 1 admit that there 
w< re two sides to that (|U(‘stion.’’ Idici sah‘r course on one side, 
and tlie manlier course on llie other; and lH‘tween these two 
the ruler and the man might wadi have osidllated. That tliere 
wais danger in the knowledge, is not to Ih^ doubted. Ilearsey 
had souglit, hy tln^ ])artial ri^velations that lie laid made, to 
s >otli(^ tlu‘ troubled spirit of the Harra(dv])ur Brigade; but it 
soon Ix'canui doubtful wdietlnu* the knowdeilge they liad gained 
would not t‘xcit(^ w'ithin tliem more dangerous feelings than 

o ^ o 

those wdiich he had (‘iideavoured to allay. ddie regiments at 
Harra<*kpur, how(‘V(‘r, know' it,” wrote Jjord Canning, “or, at 
least, fully exjx'et it, and to-(lay it is confidently said in the 
Ha/aars that the Ibid (dnmadiers and the .'>4tli intend to protect 
the l‘dth, and to join tliem in resisting, d’liis is leading to 
alarms and suggi'stioiis on all sides, (\donel Abbott, of Ishapiir, 
advis(‘s tlui ])utting a gag upon the Native Press for a time, 
]\Ia jor Hontein recommends bringing the 1 tdh to ( ^ilcutta instead 
of Harra(dcj)iir, and dialling w'ith them under tlie guns of the 
Fort, wh(‘re tht‘y wdll liave no symj)Hthisers within reach. 
Even Atkinson suggests that Damdamah w'ould be better tlian 
Barrack pur. I am not in any w'ay movial from my first inten¬ 
tion, ami nothing but the opinion of ibmeral Ifearsey, who has 
to execute the orders, that a change of plan or place should he 
made, waaild disjiose me to do so. I do not think that he will 
give any smdi opinion, and I hope that ho wull not.” 

No such ojiinion w^as given; but it was ])lain to Ilearsey, as 
the month of March wmre to a close, that the hopes w^hich he 
had once entertained of the speedy subsidence of the alarm 
wdiich had taken possession of the Si])ahis were doomed to be 
disaj>pointod. For wdien the troops at Barracjkjuir knew that 
the 19th were to he disbanded, and that an English regiment 
had been brought across the black w'ater to execute the punish¬ 
ment, they believed, more firmly than they had believed at the 
beginning of the month, that other white regiments w'ere 

* Compare Book II., page 218 et »eq,: Goiiaidcratiuas oa tlie subject of 
ilisbamliiieiit. 
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coming, and that tho Govornmoiit would force them to iiho the 
olmoxious cart rid or treat them like tludr comradcH that wero 
marching down from Tlarham])ur to ])e disL;rac(‘d. So the ^reat 
t(‘iror tint was drivinj^* tli(‘m into rtdicllion orow stroiiji^e.r and 
stron^'cr, and as from montli to moiitli j)ass(‘d llio Hi<;niticant 
words, “(Joia-loii; aya”—“the lhiro]u‘ans liav(‘ (M)mo’’--their 
excited iniajL:;inations ludnOd vessel aft(‘r v(‘ss(d ])onrin<^ fortli its 
h'^ions of Mnij;lis]i lie-htini^-imm, nndm* a for(‘^'on(^ design to 
force tliem all to apostatise at the ]>oint of the hayomd. 

Mitchell liad startiMl witli liis doomed corps on the 20th of 
^[arcli, and was exjxH-ted to r(‘a(di Ihirrackphr at tli(‘ end of the 
month. Th(‘ hehavionr of the men of the 10th, (‘ver since the 
ontl)nrst that had irndrievahly committed them,had Ixam orderly 
and Respectful, and tlu'y were marchiiitc steadily down to the 
JVesideiu*y, ohedieiit to tlieir Jhiglisli otlicers. On the dOth, 
they were at Ihirsat, ei^ht mih;s from Ihirraekpiir, awaitinjj; the 
orders of Oovcu'iinu.'nt, wlnni nowsreacluMl Mitcdiell to the effect 
that the troops at tin; latter station w< re in a fever of excito- 
ment, and tliat on <he day before an oflicer Jiad been cut down 
on ])arade. 

The story was too true. On the 20th of March—it was a 
Sunday afternoon— tlnu’e was more than {U)mmon 
exeittmnmt in the Jdins of tln^ d-lth, for it was viL'lKimminfil 
said tliat the J'hiro])eans ha<I arrived. Fifty mmi 
of tile 5‘>rd hail come by water from Oahaitta, and were 
diseinbai kiii^ at the river-side. The aj)preh(msions of tlie 
Si])ahis exag^(‘rated this arrival, and it was believed that tlie 
cantonment would soon be swarming with Knglisli soldiers. 
On on(‘ man especially this im^iression had fixed itsidf so strongly, 
that, iiitlaiinal as he was by hang^ wliich is to tlie 8i])ahi wliat 
strong drink is to the European soldier, he was no longer 
master of himself, lie was a young man, named Manghal 
IVindi, a man of good character, but of an excitable disposition, 
and seemingly with some religious enthusiasm wrought upon 
by tlie story of the greased cartridges. Jle had heard of the 
arrival of the detachment of Europeans, and he bi lieved that 
the dreaded hour had cor e ; that the caste of the Sipilhis was 
about to be destroyed. So, putting on his accoutrements and 
seizing his musket, ho went out from his hut, and, calling upon 
liis Comrades to follow him, if they did not wish to bite the 
cartridges and become infidels, he to<ik j>ost in front of the 
Quarter-Guard, and ordered a bugler to sound the assernbl}^.. 
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Tho order was not oUeyed ; But, with an insolent and threatening- 
manner, Manglial IVindi continued to stride up and down, and 
when the Furo]H‘an sergeant-major went out, lired his piece at 
him, and missed. 

All this tiiJKi tho Native ollicei- and men of the 34th on duty 
at the Qiiarter-(iuard saw what was going on, hut did not move 
to arrest tlie drugged fanatic who was so plainly Lent upon 
mischief. But hastening to the Adjutant’s house, a Native 
corporal reported what had occurred, and Lieutenant Baugh, 
witliout a iiioiiient of unnecessary delay, buckled on his sword, 
loaded his pistols, mounted his horse, and galloped down to tho 
Quarter-Guard. He had just tightened rein, when Manghal 
Uandi, hidden by the station gun in front of the Guard, took 
aim and lired at the Adjutant; but, missing him, woinidcd his 
charger, and brought both horse and rider to the ground. Baugh 
then, disentangling himself, took one of his pistols from the 
holsters and lired at the Sipsihi. Tho shot did not take ellect, 
so he drew his sword and closed with tho man, who also had 
drawn his tulwar, and then there was a sharp hand-to-hand 
conflict, in which the odds were against the Sii>ahi, lor the 
sergeant-major came u]) and took part in the alfray. But 
Manghal IMndi was a desperate man, and the strokes of his 
tulwar fell heavily upon his assailants ; and he might, perhaps, 
have despatched them both, if a Muhammadan 8ipahi, of the 
Grenadier Company, named Shekh Baltii, had not seized the 
mutineer and averted his blows. 

All this }iassed at the distance of a few yards only from the 
(Jluarter-Guard of the 34th, where a Jamadar and twenty men 
were on duty. The sound of the firing had brought many 
others from the Lines, and Sipahis in uniform and out of uniform 
crowded jiround in a state of tumultuous e.xcitcment. But with the 
exception of this Shekh Baltu, no man moved to assist his officer ; 
no man moved to arrest the criminal. Nor was their guilt only 
the guilt of inaction. Some of the Sipahis of the Guard struck 
the wounded officers on the ground with the butt-ends of their 
muskets, and one lired his piece at them; and when Shekh 
Paltii called upon them to arrest the mutineer, they abused him, 
and said that if he did not release Manghal Pandi, they would 
shoot him. But he held tho desperate fanatic until Baugh and 
the sergeant-major had escaped, and doubtless to his fidelity 
they owed their lives. 

Meanwhile, tidings of the tumult had reached the quarters of 
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General ITcarsey. An orderly rushed into the })()rtico of his 
house and told liim tliat tlie Hri^ade liad risen. Jlis t\v(i sons, 
oilicers of the Sipalii Army, Averewith liim ; and now the three, 
having ordered their liorses to ho saddled and brought round, 
put on their nniforni and accoutrements and prepared at once^ 
to proceed to the scene of action. It sec'ined so probable that 
all the regiments had turned out in a frenzy of alarm, that, 
whilst the horses were being saddled, Ilcarsey wrote hasty 
notes, to bo despatched in case of need to tin' officers commanding 
the Europeans at Chinsurah and Damdamah, calling ujarn them 
to march down at once to liis assistance. He had just sealed 
them, when first the Adjutant of the 4drd, smeared with the blood 
of the wounded officers, and then the Commandant of the Kegi- 
ment, came up to report, in detail, Avhat had ha})pened. The 
story then told him was a strange one; for it seemed not ihat 
tlie Brigade, but that a single 8ii)«ihi had risen, and was setting 
the State at defiance. It is hard to say whether tlu; surprise 
or the indignation of the gallant Aeterun were greater, when 
he asked Avhether there was no one to shoot or to secure the 
madman. But it was plain that no time was to bo lost. So 
mounting their horses, llearsey and his sons gallo])ed down 
to the parade-ground, and saAv for themselves what was 
passing. 

There Avas a great croAvd of Sipahis, mostly unarmed and 
undressed, and there were seA^cral European officers, some 
mounted and S(mie on foot; much confusion and some conster¬ 
nation, but apparently no action. Manghal IVindi, still master 
of the situation, was pacing up and doAvn, in front of the 
(Quarter-Guard, calling upon his comrades in vehement tones, 
and with excited action, to follow his example, as the Euroj)eans 
were coming doAvii upon them, and to die bravely for their 
religion. But the crowd of Sipahis, though none remembered 
at that moment that they were servants of the State, none came 
forward to suj)port discipline and authority, Avere not ripe for 
open mutiny; and when Manghal IVindi rcAuled them as 
cowards, Avho had first excited and then deserted him, they 
hung irresolutely bac clustering together like sheep, and 
wondering what w^ould happen next. The arrival of tlie 
General solved the question. As soon as he saw Manghal 
Pandi in front of the Quarter-Guard, iie rode towards it, 
accompanied by his sons and by his IJiAusion-Staff, Major Boss, 
and when an officer cried out to him to take care, as the 
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luiitiiicer’H luiisl^ct was loaded, answered, “ Damn his musket! ” 
and rode on to do his duty. 

Litth? iiielillation was tliere on tlic part of tlie Jamadar and 
the men of tlie (iuaid to ohey the (Jonerars orders; but the 
mannei' of II(‘ars(‘y at that moment was the manner of a man 
not to b(^ denied ; and siijiported liy liis sons, each of the gallant 
ddire(‘ witli Ids liand n]>on his revolv'cr, there was instant deatli 
in disobedience. So tlie Jamadar and the (iuard, thus over- 
a\vx*(I, followeil lJears(^y and liis sons to tlu* place wliere J\Ian- 
j^hal Fandi was stiidin^* aliout menacingly with his musket in 
his hand. As they a]iproaehed the mutineer, John llearsc^y 
cried out, Father, he is taking aim at you.” “ If 1 fall, John,” 
said tlu' Cleneral, “ rush u])on him and put him to death.” Ihit 
Manghal IVindi did not lire iijion llearsi^j^; he turned his 
weapon upon liimself. lie saw that the game was u]) ; and so, 
placing the butt of his musket on the ground, and tlie muzzle 
of iht‘ pi(HM‘ to liis bivast, he discharged it by the 2>i*<3ssure of 
his fool, and foil burnt and wounded to the ground. 

As li(‘ lay lh('r(‘. eonvulsed and shivering, with liis blood- 
staimal sword biuieatli him, the o11it;ers thought that he was 
dying. Ihit iiK'die.al assislauec came ]n*om])tly, the wound was 
examined and I'ound to be only smierlicial, so the wounded man 
was carried to tin* Jlospilal; and then IJearsey rode amoug the 
SiiaUiis, tolling them, as he had often told tliein before, that 
their alarms were groundless, that the (government had no 
thought of interfering with their religion, and that he saw 
with regret how lamentably they had failed in their duty, in 
not arrest ing or shooting down a man who had thus shown him¬ 
self to he a rebel ami a murderer. They .answered that he was a 
madman, intoxicated to frenzy by bang. “ And if so,” said 
lloarsey, “ why not have shot him down as you would have 
shot a mad elephant or a mad dog, if ho resisted you.” Some 
answered that he liad a loaded musket. ‘‘ What! ” replied tlie 
(leneral, “are you afraid of a loaded musket?” They were 
silent, and he dismissed them with scorn. It was plain tliat 
they had ceased to bo soldiers. 

Ilearsey returned to his quarters that Sabbath evening, 
heavy with tliought of the work before him. He had received 
his orders to execute the sentence that had been passed on the 
19th llegiment. That sentence had now been publicly pro¬ 
claimed in a General Order to the whole Army. On Tuesday 
morning, in the presence of all the troops, European and Native, 
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ut the Presidency, tl 10 Barluimjiur niutiiieers wt^re to he turned 
adrift on the world, destitute and degraded; and it was not to 
be doubted that they would carry with them the sympathies of 
their eomrad(‘s in all parts of the country. That there was 
prospective danger in this Avas certain, for every dislianded 
iSipahi might have become an emissary of evil; but there was 
a great and present danger, far too formidable in itstdf to suffer 
thoughts of the future to prevail; for it was jirobable tliat tlie 
19th would resist their senbiiice, and tliat all tiie Native troops 
at the Presidency would aid them in their resistance. Some 
thought that the Parrackj>ur Brigade would anliei])ate the 
event, and that on Monday there would b(^ a g(au;ral rising of 
the Si{)ahis, and tliat the officers and their families would bo 
butchered by the mutineers. The first blood had been slnul. 
Manghal Paiidi was only the fugleman. So many of the English 
ladies in Barrack]Jiir lei’t the cantonment and sought safety for 
a while in Calcutta. But there was no ])lace at that time more 
secure than that which they had quitted; and they found that 
the inmates of the asylum they had sought were as much 
alarmed as themselves. 

It has been said that, halted at Barsat on the 30 th of IMarch, 
the 19th learnt what had ha})pened on the i)rec(idiiig evaming. 
Tlie 34th had sent out their emissaries to meet their old friends 
and comrades of Lakhnao, to })rom])t them to resistance, and to 
pi’omise to cast in tlieir own lot with their brethi’cn and to die 
for their religion. And this, too, it is said, with murderous 
suggestions of a general massacre of the white officers. But 
the loth shook their heads at the tempters, ddiey had expressed 
their sorrow for what liad happened, and they had implored 
that they might be suffered to prcwe their loyalty by going un 
service to any part of the world. They had never at heart 
been mutinous, and they would not now rise against the 
Government Avhose salt they had eaten and whose uniform they 
had worn. But the bonds of a great sympathy restrained them 
from denouncing their comrades, so they suffered in silence the 
tempters to return to their own Linos. 

As the morning dawned u[)on them, obedient to orders, they 
commenced the last march that they were ever to i 867 

make as soldiers. Heavy-hearted, penitent, and 
with the remains of a great fear still clinging to 
them, they went to their doom. A mile from 
Barrackpur Hearsey met them with his final orders, and 
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j)lacin^ liiiiisolf in front of the colninn, rode hack with 
them to the ])arade-p^roinid wliicli was to he the scene of 
their dislKindment. Tiiero all the available troops in tlie 
Presideney division, European and Native, were drawn up to 
reeeivi*- them. Steadily they marched on to the ground which 
liad been jiiarked out for them, and found themselves face to 
face with the guns. If there had been any thought of resistance, 
it would have passed away at the first sight of that imposing 
array of white troops and tlie two field-batteries wliieh con- 
iron ted them. Ihit they had never tlioiight of anytliing but 
submission. Obedient, therefore, to the word of command, up 
to tlie last moment of their military existence, they listened in 
silence to the Oenerars brief preliminary address, in silence to 
the (hmeral Order of Oovernment announcing the sentence of 
disbandment; without a murmur, ojicned their ranks, piled 
their arms at the word of command as though they had been 
on a common ])arade, and then liung tlieir belts upon their 
bayonets. The colours of the regiment were then brought to 
the front, and laid upon a rest composed of a little pile of 
crossed muskets. It was an anxious moment, for though the 
19th w(‘ro penitent and submissive, the temjier of some of the 
other regiments, and especially of tlie 34th, was not to be 
trusted ; and for a wliile it was believed that the men, who 
two days before had thrown off the mtisk, were j^repared to fire 
upon their ollicers. Tlie rumour ran that many of the Sipiihis 
of that guilty regiment were on parade with loaded muskets, 
and llearsey was advised to prove them by ordering the 
regiment to s]>ring ramrods. Hut he wisely rejectetl the 
advice, saying that all was going well, and that he would not 
mar the elfect of the }>eaceable disbandment of the regiment by 
a movement that might excite a collision. He was right. The 
work that he liad in hand was quietly completed. The men of 
the 19 th were marched to a distance from their arms, and the 
pay that was due to them brought out for disbursement. They 
had now ceased to be soldiers; but there was no further degra¬ 
dation ill store for them. Hearsey addressed them in tones of 
kindness, saying that, though the Government had decreed 
their summary dismissal, their uniforms would not be stripped 
from their backs, and that as a reward for their penitence and 
good conduct on the march from Barhampiir, they would be 
provided at the public cost with carriage to convey them to 
their homes. This kindness made a deep impression upon 
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them. Many of them lifted u}> their voices, hewailing tlieir 
fate and loudly declaring that tliey would revenge themselves 
upon the 34th, who had temjited them to tlieir undoing. Ono 
man, ai)})arently spokesman for his comrades, said, “ (jriv(‘ us 
hack our arms for ten minutes before we go; and leave us alone 
with the 34th to settle our account with them.” * 

Whilst the men of what had once been the 19th were being 
])aid, Hearsoy addressed the other Native regiments on ])arade, 
very much as he had addressed them before; but urging 
upon them the consideration of the fact that the lOlli, in 
whicli theie were four hundred Brahmans and a hundied 
and fifty Kajputs, had been sent to their homes, and wcr(‘ at 
liberty to visit what shrines they pleased, and to worshij) wh(*ro 
their fathers had worshipped before them, as a proof that the 
report which had been circulated of tlie intention of (irovern- 
mciit to interfere witli their religion was nothing but a base 
falsehood. The men listened attentively to what was said ; 
and when the time came for their dismissal, they went quietly 
to their lines. It was nearly nine o’clock before tlie men of 
the old 19th had been paid up ; and, under an Euro])oan escort, 
were marched out of Barrackpur. As they moved otf, they 
cheered the fine old soldier, whose duty it had been to disband 
them, and wished him a long and a hap]>y life; and he went to 
his house with a heart stirred to its very depths with a com¬ 
passionate sorrow, feeling doubtless that it was the saddest 
morning’s work he had ever done, but thanking (lod that it had 
been done so peacefully and with such perfect success. 


* Lord reasons for sparing them the deeper degradation o.ro 

thus given in a h tter to (Unieral Anson : “1 sent you a eo})y of the (h neral 
Order yesterday. 1 liave determined to omit the words wiiieh rerpnre that 
the men shall be deprived ‘of the uniform wliieli they havcj dishonoured.* 
tleavyas has been their crime—none heavier—it is not a mean or abject om.*: 
such as relusing to niareli to a ])(>st of danger; and the snhstanee of their 
])Uiiishment is severe eiiougli without being made, to gall and rankle. It w;is 
for this reason that i did not originally prescribe that the numWn- of the 
rcgimi nt should he removed from tlie Army last, or that the men should bo 
turned out of eantoiiment i» umiiniously, as was done in tin* case of the 31th 
tliirteen years ago. TJie abstaining fiom stripping tlieir uniforms from them 
will be a further rf 1 :x:ilinn in the same spirit.”— MS. Correspondence. 
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Kor less tliankfiil was Lord ("banning, when tidings were 
hronglit to him at C^alcutta that all had passed off 
I\phT^h 57 ’ ^inietly at Ihirrackpur. lie had sent one of his 
Aides-de-camp, Oaptain Baring, to witness the 
dis])andnient of tlio Jfdh, and to bring back to him, with all 
]>osHiblc d(‘S])atcli, intelligenco of tlio events of the morning. 
Ami now that good news had come, he telegraphed it at once 
to the C()Jnmander-in-(diief, and made it known throughout the 
city, to tlie intense relief of many frightened residents, who 
liad anticij)ated a general rising of the Native troops, and the 
massacre of all the European inhabitants. For the moment, at 
least, lh(i danger had passed; and a little broathing-timo was 
p(‘rmitt(Ml to (iovernment. Now that the disbandment of the 
llHh had been effected, and the men were going quietly to their 
homes, there was leisure to think of the far greater crime o-f 
the d4th. The case of Manghal IViudi, who had cut down his 
ollicer, was one to raise no quc'stionings. Nor, indeed, could there 
1)0 much doubt about the Jamadar of the Chiard, who had 
suffered such an outrage to be committed before his eyes. The 
former was tried by (^ourt-martial on the Gth of April, and 
sentenced to be lianged; and on the 10th and 11th, the latter 
was tried, and sentenced to the same ignominious death. On 
the 8th, Manghal IVindi paid the })enalty of his crime on the 
gallows, in the presence of all tlio tr(»ops, at Barrackpur. But 
although without loss of time the Jamadar was condemned to 
Iw^ lianged, tlic execution lagged behind the sentence in a 
iiianner that must have greatly marred the effect of the example. 
A legal difficulty arose, which, for a while, held retribution in 
restraint,* and the men of the Brigade began to think that 

* “The cxecutioiL of a Xativt* oflict*r of his rank,” wrote Lord Canning 
to the President of ih(‘ Board of Control, “ convictc'd by iiis brother officers, 
will have a most wholesome effect. Such a thing is quite unprecedented. 
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Government lacked the resolution to inflict condign punishment 
on the offender. 

Nor was this the only apparent symptom of irresolution. 
The d4th ha<l been more guilty than the 10th ; but punishment 
had not overtaken it. Udie men still went about with their 
arms in their hands; and there was scarcely a Europ(nin in 
Harrackpiir who believed that ho was safe from their violence. 
As officers iv'turned at night from their regimental nn^sses, 
they thought that their own Sipahis would fall upon them in 
the darkness, and social intercourse after nightfall between the 
ladies of the station was suspended.* All this was known 
and deplored ; but it was felt, upon the oilier liand, that if 
there were evil in delay, there was evil also in any a])})(*aranco 
of haste.| Mindful that the disaffection in the Sijiahi regi¬ 
ments had its root in fear, and believing that any undue 
severity would increase their irritation, the Governor-(icneral 
caused all the circumstances of the excitement of the 34th to 
be sifted to the bottom, and hoped thereby to elicit information 

There has been a delay between the sentence and the execution whicli haa 
vexed me, an it may gives an appearance of licHitation to the j)roc( edingH of 
(doveruiiient, whic’h would be mischievouM, and wliicli nev(‘r has exi.'^ted for 
a inomunt. Tlie delay was caused by tl)o Commander-in-Chief not liavitjg 
given authority to General Hearsey, in his warrant, to cany out sentences 
against any hut noii-coininissioiied ollicers, and by an opinion utterly erroneous 
of the Ju<ige-Advoeute, who is with the Comnuindei-in-Chier, that the autho¬ 
rity couhl not be given. Hence nearly a week was lost, and with it something 
of the sharpness of tln^ example.— MaS'. Corres'pondcnrji of Lord Canning. 

* It does not a])j)ear that any outrages were actually cojnmitted; but one 
night a Sipahi appeared suddenly in a threatening attitude before a young 
oliicer, as he was on his way home, upon wliich, being a stalwart and brave 
follow, the English subaltern knocked him down. 

f A little later tlie (jOvcriior-Generul wrote : “Tlie mutinous spirit is not 
quelled here, and I feel no coufidciice of being aide to eradicjite it v( ry 
speedily, although the outbreaks may be r(;pre8sed easily. The spirit of 
disaffection, or rather of mistrust, for it is more that, has spread further than 
I thought six wet‘ks ago, but widely rather than derply, and it n quin.s very 
wary walking. A hasty measure of retribution, b( tr.jying animosity, or au 
unjust act of severity, would coutirm, instead of allaying, the temper which 
is abroad. It is not possible to say with confidence wdiat the causes are; but 
with the common herd tlierr* is a sincere fear for their caste, and a conviction 
that this has been in danger from the cartridges and utlier causes, d’his 
feeling is played upon by others from outside, and, to sumo extent, witli 
l>olitical objects. But, upon the whole, political animosity does not go for 
much ill the present movement, and certainly does not actuatii the Bijiahis 
ill the mass .’*—Lord Canning to Lord Elphirmtonf^y May b, 1857.— M8. uorrs- 
spondence. 
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wliich iniglit guide liim to a right uiiderstaiuliiig of the matter. 
The regiment once disbanded, there would be no hope of 
further revelations. 8o all tliroiigh the month of April their 
doom was iin})rononnced. Courts of Inquiry were being held 
tor the purpose of ascertaining the general temper of the 
logiinent. It a])})eared that for some time there had been a 
want of loyalty and good feeling in the 34th; that Native 
offic(‘.rs and Sipahis had been disrespectful in their manner 
towards their Ihiglish officers ; and altogether there had been 
Bucli a lack of discijdine, that the officers, when questioned, 
said that if the regiment had been ordered on service they 
would have had little faith in the fidelity of the great bulk of 
tlie s(ddiery. And at last an o})inion was recorded to the effect 
that “ the Sikhs and Musulmans of the 34th Eegiment of 
Native Infantry were trustworthy soldiers of the State, but 
that the Hindus generally of that corps were not to be trusted.” 
So the (Jovernment took into deliberate consideration the dis¬ 
bandment of the Eegiment, with the exception of those officeis 
find soldiers who had been absent from Earrackpiir at the time 
of the outrage of the 29th of March, or who had at any time 
made })ractical demonstration of their loyalty and fidelity to 
the State.* 

But before judgment was pronounced and sentence executed, 
there had been much in other ])arts of the country to disturb 
the mind of the (lovernor-Gencral. lie was a man of hopeful 
nature, and a courageous heart that never suffered him to 
exaggerate tlie dangers of the Future, or to look gloomily at 
the situation of the Present; but it was plain that the little 
cloud which had arisen at the end of January, was now, in the 
early i)art of April, rapidly sj)reading itself over the entire 
firmament. Already the sound of the thunder had been heard 

* Throe ct)uq)Hiiios of tlie Bttli had b(‘cn on dotacliment duty at Chatgaon. 
No suspicion of disloyalty had attached to them, and when they hoard of 
what had passed at Bariackjuir, they sent in a memorial, saying that they 
had hoard with extreme regret of the diHgmceful conduct of Manghal l*andi 
and the Guard; that tliey well know that tlie (lovernmout would not interfi re 
with their religion; and tliat they would remain “faithful for ever.’* If tluy 
were sincere, their sincerity must be regarded as an additional proof of tiie 
external agency that was, I believe, at the beginning of 1857, employed to 
corrupt the Sipahis at the Presidency. It is a circumstance also to be noticed, 
that the very Subahdar of the Mint-Guard, who had arrested the 8ipaliis of 
the 2nd Grenadiers, was accused, in the course of the inquiry into the conduct 
and temper of tlie 34th, of being a iirime mover of sedition. 
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from distant stations beneath tln^ shadow of the Himalayas, 
and it was little likely that, thronghont the intervening 
country, there wms a single cantonment by which the alarm 
had not been caught—a single Native regiment in whicli the 
new rifle and the greased cartridges were not subjects of excited 
discussion. 

'idle Head-quarters of the Arm 3 " were at that time at 
Ambalah, at the foot of the great hills, a thousand 
miles from (Jalcufta. There General Anson, liaving ^ 

returned from his hasty visit to (Calcutta, was , 

i ,* 1 11 Match, 1857. 

meditating a sjieedy retr(‘at to {^imla, wlien the 
un(]ui(‘.t spirit in the Native regiments forced itself u])On his 
attention. Tliis station was one of the Despots of Instruction, 
at which tlie use of the ih'w rifle was tauglit to rej)res(‘ntativo 
men from tlio diflerent regiments in tliat part of the country. 
Tlu'se men were })ick(!d soldiers, of more than common aptitude 
and intelligence, under some of the best Native ofiicers in the 
service. The exjdanations of their instructors seemed to have 
disarmed their suspicions, and thej^ attended their instruction 
parades without any sign of dissatisfaction, d'luy had not 
advanced so lar in their drill as to re([uire to use tlie cartrhlges; 
and, indeed, the new ammunition liad not yet been received 
from Mirath. Hut tlie < )ommander-in-Chief believed tliat the 
men were satisfied, until a circumstance occurred which loudly 
])roclain ed, and ought to have struck home to him the con¬ 
viction, that the great fear whicli had taken jiossession of men’s 
minds was too deeply seatinl to be eradicat<d b}^ any single 
measure of the Government, and too widely s])read to he 
removed b^^ any local orders. What solace was tliere in the 
assurance that no cartridges lubricated with the (dmoxious 
grease had been, or ever would be, issued to them, if the 
cartridge-paper used by them were unclean? and even if their 
own minds were cleansed of all foul suspicions, what did this 
avail, so long as their comrades in the several regimenis to 
which they belonged believed them to be defiled, and were, 
therefore, casting them out from the brotherhood? 

The 36th Uegiment h nned the escort of the Cominander-in- 
Chief. There was a detachment from it in the Kifle Depot; 
and it liappened that one day, at the end of the third week of 
March, two non-commissioned officers from this detachment 
visited the regimental camp, and were publicly taunted by a 
Subalidar with having become Christians. They carried back 
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this story to tho T)e]>6t, and one of them, when he told it to 
Lieutenant Martim^au, tlie Instructor, cried like a child in his 
])r(*Honc(‘, said that lie Avas an outcast, and that the men of his 
rejz;iinent had ndused to eat with him. A man of more than 
(vunmon (juickness of intelligence and depth of thought, 
]\Iartin<‘au saw at on(*(* the tc'rrihle si;j;nific.ance of this, and ho 
])Ushod his inquirhis furtluT amon^ the men of tlie l)e])ot. Tho 
rc'sult left no douht u]>on liis mind, that in every detachment 
tlmre was the same strong feelino- of terror, lest having used 
tlie new jji;reased cartridges, or having heen suspected of usin^ 
lluiin, tlH‘y should hecoimi outcasts from their ren^iments, and 
shuniKul hy tlieir hrethren on returninp:; to their own villages. 
'I’his was no mere hxncy. Already had tho detachments found 
their intercourse w'ith their legiments suspemh‘d. They had 
written letters to tludr distant comrades and received no 
answers; and now llu'v asked, not without a great show of 
reason, “If a Suhahdar in the C\)mmander-in-(diiefs camp, and 
on duty as his personal (‘s(‘ort, can taunt ns with loss of caste, 
what kind of r(‘ce]dion shall we meet on our return to our own 
e()rj)s? No reward that Govi'rnimuit can ofler us is any equiva- 
hmt for heing regarded as outcasts hy our own comrades.” 
riainly, then, it was Martineau’s duty to communicate all that 
he knew to tho Commander-indddef, and being his duty, he 
was not a man to shrink from doing it. So he wrote at once to 
the Assistant-Adjutant-General, Septimus Beeher, and told his 
story—]u-ivately in the first instance, hut .afterwards, at 
1 lecher’s suggestion, in an oflicial letter. But already had the 
L’ommander-in-Cdiief learnt also from other sources the feeling 
of consternation that was ])ervading the minds of the men of 
the Depot. On tho 19th of March the Suhahdar had insulted 
the men of the detachnnmt; on the 20th, Martineau wrote his 
first lethu- to Anson’s Staff; on the morning of the 23rd the 
Commander-in-Chief was to inspect the Rifle Depot; and on 
the ])reviouH evening a report reached him that the men of the 
detachments wished to speak to him, through their delegates, 
on parade. He determined, therefore, to take the initiative, 
and to address them. So, after tho Inspection parade, he 
formed the detachments into a hollow square, and calling tho 
Native officers to the front, within a short distance of his Staff, 
began his oration to the troops. He had not the advantage, 
which Hearsey enjoyed, of being able to address them fluently 
in their own language. But, if his discourse was therefore less 
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impressive, it was not less clear ; for callinji; Martinean to liis 
aid, Anson paused at tlie end of each brief sentenco, heard it 
translated into Hindustani, and asked if the men understood its 
import. It was thus that he spoke to them: 

“ The (Jommander-in-Chief is desirous of taking this oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing a few words to the Native 
officers assembled at this l)e])dt, which has hetui 
formed for the instruction of the Army in tlie use of 
the now Rifle. The Native officers have been selected 
for this duty on account of their superior intelligcmce upon all 
matters connected with the service to which they belong, ddio 
Ck>mmander-in-Cliief feels satisfied, therefore, that they will 
exercise that intelligence, and employ the influence which their 
positions warrant him in sup]losing tliey ])ossess, for the good 
of the men wlio are ]daced under their authority, and for the 
advantage of the Army generally. In no way can this be more 
beneficially ]>roved than in disabusing their minds of any 
luistaken notion which they may have been led to entertain 
respecting the intentions and orders of the (Government whom 
they have engaged to serve. The intrcxluetion of a l)etter arm 
has rendered it necessary to adoj)t a different system of loading 
it, and an iinj)roved descri])tion of cartridge. The (Jommander- 
in-Chief finds that, on account of tlie a])j>earai]ce of tlie pa])er 
used for the cartridges, and of the material with which tliey 
are made u]> according to the ])atternH sent from England, 
objections have been raised to their use by Sijiahis of various 
Religions and Castes, and that endeavours have been made to 
induce them to believe that it is the express object of the 
Governmeiit to subvert their Religion and to subject them to 
the loss of Caste on which they set so high a value. 

“A moment’s calm reflection must convince every one how 
utterly groundless and how impossible it is that there can be 
the slightest shadow of truth in such a suspicion. In what: 
manner or degree could the Government gain by such a pro¬ 
ceeding ? Can any one explain what could be the object of it ? 
The Commander-in-Chief issure that all will allow that nothing 
has over occurred to j stify a susjncion that the Government 
ever wished to coerce the Natives of India in matters of 
Religion, or to interfere unnecessarily with their Customs, or 
even with the ceremonies which belong to their different 
Castes. 

“ The Comniander-in-(?hiof regrets to hear that there have 
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Ueeii iuBtanccfi in tlio Army of the dishelief of the Sipahis in 
the asBnrancey of tludr officers tliat they would not he required 
to UBc cartridges which were made of materials to which they 
could reasoiial)!}^ object, and tliat they have acted in a manner 
whicli must destroy all confidence in tlicm as soldiers, whose 
first duty is iihedience to tlie Government whom tlicy serve, 
and to their superiors. The Government will know how to deal 
witli sucli instances of insuhordination, and the ('ommander-in- 
Chief do(,*s not hesitate to sjiy that they should he visited with 
the severest jmnishment. 

“ Hut the ohjc(;t of the Commander-in-Chief is not to threaten, 
and h(} liopes that it is unnecessary even to ])oint out to those 
whose breasts are decorated with }>roofs of gallantly and good 
service, wliat is their duty. He wishes simply to assure tliem, 
on the honour of a soldier like themselves, that it has never 
bi'cn, and never will he, the ])olicy of the (Jovernment of this 
great, (U)untry to eocrei^ either those serving in tlie Army or the 
Natives of India in their religious feelings, or to interfere with 
the c’ustoms of their Castes. He trusts to the Native officers 
wlio are present ljer(‘ to make this known to tlieir rc^spective 
regiments, and to exert tliemsidves in allaying the fears of 
those who may have been momentarily seduced from their duty 
by evil-disposed persons. He is satisfied that they will do 
evi'iything in their power to jirevent the shame which must fall 
U])on all who are faithless to the colours under which they have 
sworn allegiance to the Government, and that they will prove 
themselves deserving of the high character wdiich they have 
always hitherto maintained in this Army.” 

The Native officers in front, who alone, perhaps, were enabled 
their position to hear the address of the Chief, listened 
attentively and with a respectful demeanour to what was said ; 
and when the parade was over, they exjiressed to Martineau, 
through the medium of three of their body acting as spokesmen, 
the high sense of the honour that had been done to them by 
the condescension of His Excellency in addressing them on 
parade. But tiioy urged upon him that, although they did not 
themselves attribute to the (loveriiment any of the evil designs 
referred to in that address, it was true that for one man who 
disbelieved the story, tliere were ten thousand who believed 
it; that it was universally credited, not only in their regiments, 
but everywhere in their native villages; and that, therefore, 
although the men of the detachments were ready to a man to 
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use the cartridge when ordered, they desired to represent, for 
the paternal consideration of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
social consequences to thenisclvcs of military ohedience. They 
would become outcasts for ever, shunned by their comrades, 
and discarded by their families, and would thus siifler for their 
obedience the most terrible punisliment that could be inflicted 
upon them upon this side of the grave.* Martineau promised 
to r(*present all this to the Commander-in-Chief; and he did so 
in an official letter, througli the legitimate channel of the 
Adjutant-fjreneral’s office. 'Tiie matter was weighing heavily 
on Anson’s mind. lie saw clearly what the difficulty was. 
“I have no doubt,” lie wrot(? on that day to the (lovernor- 
General, “that individually they (the men of the detachments) 
are content, and that their own minds will be set at rest; 
but it is the manner in which they will be received by their 
comrades, when they regain their regiments, that wtdghs upon 
my mind.” But wliat was to bo dom? V To remove from their 
minds all fear of the gn^ascd cartridg(‘S was c)nly to drive them 
U])on an equal fear of the greased paper, which it was still 
more difficult to remove.f He liad thouglit at one time of 


* Licuteiiaat Martincna to Captain 8(‘j)tinina Botriior. 'J'lio writer adds: 
‘‘I'lieir being bclected as men of iutelligonco and fidelity thus boeoincK to th(?m 
tin* most fatal curse : they will ohvy the orders of their military Hiqieriors, and 
socially i risli through their instinct of ohedience. d'liat tla ir views arc not 
exaggerated, some knowledge of the Native (diaractor, and of the temper of 
the Native mind (non-military as well as military) at this pr<\sent moment, 
tend to convince me. The Asiatic mind is periodically prone to tits of 
n‘liL;ions panic; in this state, reasoning that would satisl’y us is utterly 
thrown away upon them; tlieir imaginations run riot on nreconceived views, 
ami often the more absurd they are, the more tenaciously do tln^y cling to 
them. We are now passing through one of tliese p.aroxyHrns, winch w<j might 
safoly disregard were not unfortunately the military element mixed up in it. 
Wl.at the exciting causes are that at this pre.sent moment are operating on 
th(‘ Native mind, to an universal extent throughout these provinces, I cannot 
discover; no Native can nr will olftT any <^xplanation, hut I am (liHi)Oscd to 
regard the greased cartridges, (dh;ged to be smeared with cows’ Jiml pigs* fat, 
more as the medium than as the original cause of this widespre ad hvling of 
dihtrnst that is spreading dissatisfaction to our rule, and tending to alienate 
the fid(dity of the Native Aimy.” 

t “ 1 am not so inuoli surprised,” wrote General Anson to Lord Claiming 
on the 23rd of Marcli, “ at their objections to the cartri<lgos, liaving seen 
them. I had no idea they contained, or ratlier are smeared with, such a 
quantity of greas(‘, whicli looks exactly like fat. After rauiining down the 
ball, the muzzle of the musket is covere<l wdtli it. Tliis, liowever, will, I 
imagine, not bo the ease witJi those prepared according to the late instructions. 
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])reakiiig uj) the JX‘])ut, and sending hack the dotaclimeiits to 
their regiinents, on the ground of the advanced state of the 
season ; but this would only, lie argued on reflection, be a 
cowardly staving-olf of the (jiu'stion, so he detenuined nierely 
to direct that th(^. drill instruction should not proceed to the 
]K>int of liriiig until a s])ecial report should have been leceived 
iroin Miratli on tin' subject of the suspected paper. 

Lord (’anniiig, it appeared that any postponenient of 
the targ(‘t ju-actice of the drill detachments would be a mis¬ 
take. It would bo a concession to unreasonable fears, which 
would look like an admission that there was reason in them ; so, 
having first telegraphed to Ambalah the substance ot‘ his letter, 
he wrot(^ to (ieneral Anson, siiving: “ 1 gather that 
you are not decnledly in lavour oi this course, and 
(certainly 1 am much 0]>})osed to it myself. The men, it seems, 
have no objection of their owui to use the cartridges, but dread 
the taunts ol' llieir comrades after they have iH'joined. These 
taunts will be founded, not on their having handled unclean 
grease, tor against that the wliole Army has i)een protected for 
many weeks ])ast by the late orders, but u])on sus])icions re- 
siiecting the i>aper. Kow, although in the matter of grease the 
(Government was in some degree in the Avrong (imt liaving 
taken all the precaution that might have been taken to exclude 
ohjeetionahle ingredients), in the matter of paper it is entirely 
in the right. There is nothing olfeiisivc to the (]^aste of the 
Sipahis in the paper; they have no pretence for saying so. 
The contrary has ])een proved; and if we give way upon this 
jioint 1 do not sec where avo can take our stand. It may be, as 


But tlicrc nre now misgivings about tlic jmper, and I tbink it no desirable 
tlmt tlii'v sliould 1)0 a.'-snred that iio aniinal grease is use 1 in ils manufacture, 
that a special report shall be made to me on that bead IVoin Miratli, and 
until 1 n'Ceive an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable matter is 
list d, no liring at the de[M)ts by tlie Sijaihis will takr j)lace. It would be 
(asy to dismLs tlie dctacliment.s to their regiments without any practice, on 
flic ground tliat the not weather is so adA'anced, and that very little progress 
could 1)0 made, but I do not think that would bo advisable. The question 
1 aving been raised, must be settled. It would only be deferred till another 
y(‘ar, and 1 trust that the measures taken bv the (’lovt-rnmeut when tin? 
ohji'ction Avas firNt made, and the example of the i)unishment of the 19th 
Native Infantry, and of the other delinquents of the 70th, now being tried 
by a gtmeral court-martial, will have the effect wc desire/’ [It is probable 
that General Anson here referred to the trial of the men of the 2ud 
Grenadiers.]— MS. Correspondence, 
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you bojie, tliat tlio detacliments at Amluilah, Leiii^ well- 
conditioued mou, would not consider a com])lianco with tlieir 
request as a giving way on the part of the Goveriiiiient, or as a 
victory on their own part. But I fear it would bo so with their 
comrades in the regiments. When the detaehmentB return to 
their Head-quarters, they would give an account of the con¬ 
cession th( y liad obtained, which would inevitably, and not 
unrea8ona])ly, lead to the susihcioii that the (lOvernmcJit is 
doubtful of the right of its own ease. It could hardly be other¬ 
wise ; and if so, we should have increased our diiliculties fur 
hereafter—for 1 have no faith in this question dying away of 
itself during tlie idleness of the hot season, unless it isgra])pled 
with at once. I would, therefore, make the men proct^ed to 
use the cartridges at practice. It will l)e no violence to their 
own consciences, fur tiny are satisfied that the ])aper is harm¬ 
less; and it will, in my opinion, much more ellectively pav^e 
the way towards bringing tlieir several regiments to reason, 
wliother the objections thereto felt are sincere or not, than any 
postponement. Moreover, I do not think that wo can quite 
consistently take any other course after what has passed with 
the 19th llegiment; for, though the climax of their crime was 
taking up arms, the refusal of the cartridges has been declared 
to be the beginning of the offence. Keither do I like the 
thought of countenancing consultations and references between 
the mon of a regiment upon matters in which they have nothing 
to do but to olxiy ; and 1 fear that postponement would look 
like an acquiescence in such references.” So it was detennined 
that there should be no cowardly postponement of the evil day, 
and the detachments in the Musketry Schools were ordered to 
proceed, under the new regulations, to the end of their course 
of instruction.* 

Whilst this letter was making its to the foot of the Hills, 
General Anson, whose health had been severely tried, and wdio 


The orders issued from the Adjutuiit-Geiioriil’s office, in coiiHt^quenccj of 
this decision, wc.re, that tlie d( taehments should proceed to target practice, 
that they should choose a. .1 apply their own grease, and that they sliould 
j)inch or tear off the end of the cartridge with their fingers. In the event 
of the men J.esitatiug to use the cartridges, their ottieers were h) reason with 
them, calmly in the first instance, and if tiie De^xit, after such an appeal to 
them, were to refuse to us(' the cartridges, more stringent measures were to 
bo resorted to for the enforcement of discipline .—Letter from Adjutant- 
General to General Hearsey. 
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had loTiji; l)eeTi looking anxicmsly towards the cool, fresh slopes 
(d* tlio Jliinalayas, Ixdook himself hoi^efnlly to Simla. That 
])ara(lise of invalids, lie wrote to the (lovernor-Cleneral, was 
“looking heantifnl, and the climate now qnito ])crfect.” “I 
liiiaTtily wisli,” h(^ added, “that yon were hereto henefit by it.” 
J5ut it was not a time for the enjoyment of Himalayan delights. 
At 1)< til ends of that long line of a thousand miles between the 
great Uresidemy town and the foot of the Hills there was that 
whiedi, as the month advanced, must have sorel^y disquieted the 
minds of the civil and military chiefs. There was the great 
dillieulty of the d4th to disturb both the (hwernor-General and 
tile (k)mmander-in-Clii(‘f; and as time advanced, there came 
from other ]>arts of the countly tidings which, if they did not 
h<dp them to fathom causes, brought more plainly before them 
the probabh‘ eonseijuemtes of tliis great panic in the Sipahi 
Army. Tliose signiticant tires, which had preluded the out¬ 
break at J»arraek])iir, were breaking out at other stations. 
At Ambalah especually, in the middle of the month of April, 
tlu‘y had IxH'ome freipient and alarming. The detachments in 
the Musk(‘try Schools were now pi'oeeeding sk'adily with their 
target jiraetiije. They di])j)ed their own cartridges into a mixture 
of beeswax and ghee, and seemed to be fully convinced and 
assuical that no foul play was intended against them. Hut they 
did not escape the taunts of their comrades ; and the nightly 
tires indicated the general excitement among the Native soldiery. 
The Eurojiean barracks, the commissariat store-houses, the 
hospital, jind the huts in the Idncs, night after night, burst out 
into mysterious conflagration. It was the belief at Head- 
(hi^ii'ters that these fires, made easy by tlie dr}^ thatched roofs 
of the buildings, were the work partly of the Sipahis of the 
r(‘giments stationed there, and jiartly of those attached to the 
Musketiy l)e])6t. The former still looked askance at the latter, 
believing that they had been bought over by promises of pro¬ 
motion to use the obnoxious cartridges, and, as a mark of their 
indignation, set lire to the huts of the apostates in their absence 
at drill. I pon this the men of the Musketiy School retaliated, 
ly bring the Lines of the regimental Sipahis.* But the Courts 


* “ Tlie night before la.st a tirt ball was found ignited in the hut of a Sipahi 
of the 5th Native Infantry. The hut was empty, as the man is attached to 
the School of Mmskety, and lives with tliem. On the following night the 
Lim s of the GOth Native Infantry were tired, and five huts, with all the men’s 
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of Inquiry which were hold to invt^stigate the circumstances of 
these incendiary fires failed to elicit any positive information ; 
for no one was willing to give evidence, and nothing was done 
to put pressure upon witnesses to reveal the knowlege which 
they possessed. 

At tliis time Sir Henry Barnard, an officer of good ropuU^ 
who had served with distinction in the f'rimea, com¬ 
manded the Sirliind Division of the Army, in wliich Henry 
Aml)alah was one ot tlie chiet stations. He was a 
man of high courage and activity, eager for service, and thougli 
ho had not been many months in the country, he liad begun to 
complain of the dnjadful listlessness of Indian life, and the 
absence of that constant work and responsibility wliich, he said, 
had become a necessity to him. “ Cannot you find some tough 
job to put meto V I will servo j^ou faithfully.” Thus he wrote 
to Lord (/aiming in the last week of April, seeing nothing biifore 
him at that time but a retreat to Simla, ‘’‘when the burning 
mania is over.” Little thought he then of the tough job in 
store for him—a job too tough for his sti^el, good as was the 
temper of it. The (Jommander-in-Chiid‘ wrote from Simla that 
Barnard was learning his work. “ It will take him some time,” 
said Anson, “ to understand the Native character and system.” 
And no reproach to him either; * for nothing was more lieyond 
the ordinary conn)rchension of men, trained in schools of European 
warfare, than 8ipuhi character in its normal state, excejit its 
alierrations and eccentricities. Anson had been two years in 
India ; luit he confessed that what was passing at Ambalah 
sorely puzzled him. “ Strange,” he wrote to Jjord Canning, 
“tliat the incendiaries should never be detected. Every one is 
on the alert there; but still no clue to trace the offenders.” 
And, again, at the end of the month, “ We have not })een able to 
detect any of the incendiaries at Ambalah. This appears to me 
extraordinary ; but it shows how close the combination is among 
the miscreants who have recourse to this mode of revenging 
what they conceive to be their wrongs, and how great the 


property, destroyed. This was clearly an act of retaliation, for incendiaries 
do not destroy themselves .”—Otneral Barnard to Lord Canning, April 24, 
1857.— MS. Correspondence. 

* That Sir Henry Barnard thought much and wrote.* very sciiHihly of the 
Sipiihi Army, the defects of our liniiau military syKiem, and the causes of 
the prevailing disaffection, I have ample evidence in letters before me. 
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dread of retaliation to any one wlio would dare to Become an 
informer.” It showed, too, liow little j)Ower we had of penetrat¬ 
ing; beneath the surface, and how ^reat was the mistrust of the 
English throughout all classes of tlie Native soldiery. Let what 
might l>e the hatred and dissension among themselves, a 
common feeling still stronger closed their hearts and sealed their 
lij»M against tlieir English ollicers. 

Day after day this fact became more and more ap})arent. To 
the most observant of our people it seemed at first 
although the ministers and dependents of the 
de]K>sed Muhammadan ruler of Oudh might have been insidiously 
employcal in the corrui)tion of our Native soldiery, the alarm, 
ami therefore the disconl(*nt among the ISi]>ahis, was for the most 
})art an emanation of Hinduism. The impiirics into the state 
ol* the 34th Regiment at Barraek]>iir had resulted in a belief 
that the Midiammadan and Sikh soldiers were true to their salt ; 
and so strong was the imprc^ssion that only the Hindus of the 
disbanded Ittth were really disatVected, that, after the dispersion 
of the regiment, it was believed that the whole history of the 
mutiny, which had ruined them, might bo gathered from the 
Musiilman 8i}>aliis. But, although a sagacious civil ollicer was 
pul ujx)!! their track, and every effort was made to elicit the 
desired information, the attempt was altogether a failure. 
AVln*4her these first im})ressions were right or wrong, whether 
the mutiny was, in its origin and inception, a Hindu or a 
IMuliammadan movement, will hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 
But, before the end of the month of A})ril, it must have been 
ai)j)arent to Lord Canning that nothing was to be hoped from 
that antagonism of the Asiatic races which had ever been 
regarded as the main element of our strength and safety. 
Muhammadans and Hindus were plainly united against us. 

From an unexpected quarter there soon came proof of this 
union. As the new Enfield rifle had been the outward and 
visible cause of the great fear that had arisen in the minds of 
the soldiery, it was natural that the anxieties of the Government 
should, in the first instance, have been confined to the Native 
Infantry. In the Infantry liegiments a very large majority of 
the men were Hindus ; whilst in the Cavalry the Muhammadan 
element was proportionately much stronger.* But now there 


* As a rule, the Muhammadans were better horsemen and more adroit 
8^vord^men than the Hindus, and therefore they made more serviceable 
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came from Miratli Btraugo news to the efiect that a Cavalry 
regiment had revolted. 

To this station many unquiet thoughts had been directed ; 
for it was one of the largest and most iin])ortant in the whole 
range of our Indian territories. There, troops of all arms, both 
European and Native, were assembled. 'Idiore, the Head- 
Quarters of the Bengal Artillery were established. There, the 
Ordnance Commissariat were diligcuitly em}doyed, in t]i(‘ 
Expense Magazine, on the manufmturo of greased cartridges. 
There, the English Itiflemen of the OOth, not without some 
feelings of disgust, were using the unsavoury things. Mok^ 
than once tliere liad been reports that the Sipaliis had risen at 
Mirath, and that the Euro})eans had been let loose against them. 
A\ ith vague but ( iiger expcadaney, the Native regiments at all 
the large stations in LTjqier India were looking in that direction, 
as for a signal whieh they knew wonld soon he disc^erned. Miui 
asked caeh otlier what was the ik^.ws from Mirath, and looked 
into the Native iiewspapers for the suggestive heading; for it 
was tlie cradle of all sorts of straiige and disturbing stories. 
In this monili of A])ril its crowded Junes and busy Bazaars 
were stirred by indelinito apj)reliension8 of something coming*. 
Every day the exeiteniont increased, for every day some new 
story, intended to contirin the pojuilar belief in tin' base designs 
of the English, found its way into circulation. The emissary 
(>f evil, who, in some shape or other, was stalking across th(i 
( oiintj-y, was at Mirath in the guise of a wandering Fakir, or 
j (digious ineiidic mt, riding on an elephant, with many followers, 
ddiat lie was greatly disturbing tlie minds of men was certain ; 
sj tlie Ikjlice authorities ordered him to dtqiait. He moved; 
luit it was believed that he went no farther than the Lines of 
one of the Native regiments.* 


troopers. It is Hlatrd, liowever, that in the 3rd Itegiinent of Regular Cavalry 
whicii led oil'the dance of dtatli at Mirath, there were an unu.siial nurabor of 
Brahaian.s. 

♦ Compare following passiigc in the Mirath Niirrativc of Mr. WilliaiaH, 
Commissioner Fir^t Bivi.sion ; “All the rumours hy whieh the minds of tlie 
Native soldiers were prep ’U.d for revolt, were industriously disseminated at 
Miratli, ts[)( cially those regarding the use of polluting grease in the prepara¬ 
tion of tlu' new cartri(lg(.‘S, and the mixture of ground Ixmes in flour, hy 
which, it was said, Government desired to destn y tlie n ligion of the people. 
One of the many emissaries who were moving about the country appeared 
at Miiath in April, ostensibly as a fakir, riding on an eh^phant with followers, 
and having with him horses and native carriages. The frequent visits of the 
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In no place waH t]i(3 fitory of tlie jihihI cartridges discussed 
witli greater eag(‘rnesH than at Miratli ; in no place was th(‘re a 
more disturbing Ixdirf tliat this was a part of a great schtnne for 
the defilcanent (»f tlio peoplo. Jt w.as of little use to d(‘clare to 
them thiit not a singh* soldier would (‘ver be rixpiired to use a 
cartridge grcascxl by any one but liimself, for the greasing of 
the carlritlgi S was in their estimation only om‘ of many fraudu¬ 
lent (h‘vic<‘s, and every one ])oli(*V(‘d tliat tlie dry cartridg(‘s 
contained ihr obnoxious fat. So, in the beginning (jf the fourth 
W(‘(‘k of A])rih lie*, i^xeitemeiit, wliicdi for many weeks had 
l)een growing stronger and strong(‘r, broke out into an act of 
op(‘n mutiny, d'he troopers of tlie 3rd (.Rivalry W(‘re tlie 
first to resist the orders of* their ofliex'rs. 'J'hoy liad no lu'W 
wea))ons ; no m*w ammunition. Tlie only cliange iiitrcKlueed 
into tlndr ])ra(‘tic(‘ was that Avhieh substituted the iiinehing 
or tearing off, for the biting off, the end of tlie cartridges 
which they used with their carbines. This ehangt? in the drill 
was to be i'X])laiiu*d to them on a parade of the skirmishers of 
the regiment, which was to be held on tln^ morning of the 24th 
<»f A]*ril. On the ]»re(‘eding (‘Vening a report ran through cau- 
tonimaits that the trvx>pei's would nd'use to touc'h the cartridges. 
The ])arad(‘ was held, and of ninety men, to whom the ammuni¬ 
tion w'as to have been served out, only five obeyed the ordtu's of 
their oflioers. Jn vain Colonel Carmichael Smyth explained to 
them that the change had been introduced from a kindly regard 
for their own seru])les. They were dogged and obtlurate, and 
would not touch the cartridges. So the iiarade was dismissed, and 
the eight y-live troopers of the 3rd w^ere ordered for Court-martial. 

All this made it manifest to Lord Canning that the worst 
suspicions w'cre deejily rooted in the Sipahi Army ; 

though ho at all times maintained a cairn 
and cheerful demeanour, he thought much and 
anxiously of tlie signs and symptoms of the troubled spirit 
that was abroad. I'liere were many indications that these 
suspicious were not confined to the military classes, hnt 
wore disquieting also the general community. Not only in 
Mirath, but also in many other parts of the country, there Avas 


men of Native regiments to him attracted attention, and he was ordcn d, 
through tlie police, to lea\e the jdace ; lie apparently 0011 ^) 111 * 3 , hut, it is 
said, he stayiH.1 sotne time in tlie Lines of the 20th Native Infaiitiy.”— 
Unjmlflhhed liiconJ$. 
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a licHof that tlio English designed to defile hoth Hindus and 
Miihaininadans, hy j»ollutiiig witli unclean matter the daily 
food of the jieople. It has heeu shown tliat a snsi>ieion of a 
similar character Avas abroad at the time of tlie ^Intiny at 
Yelliir.* Now the disturbing rumour, cunningly circulated, 
took many portentous shapers. It was said that the officers of 
th(‘ llritish (roviu'nnuuit, under command from tlie (/ompany 
and the (^ueen, had mixed ground lK)n{‘S witli tin; flour and tlio 
salt sold in the Bazaars; that tln^y had adulti‘rated all the 
ghif with animal fat; that bones had bc<‘n burnt with the? 
I'ommon sugar of tlu; country; and that not only bone-dust 
flour, but tlie flesh of cows ami fugs, ha<l been thrown into the 
AV'olls to pollute the drinking wator of the peo[de. Of tliis 
great imaginary scheme of contamination the matter of the 
greased cartridges was Imt a ]nrt, os]>(*cially addrt*,ssed to one 
})art of the community. All classes, it was belii^ved, were to 
be defiled at th(‘ same time; and the story ran that the “ bara 
sahibs,” or gn^at English lords, had commanded all the ]>rinceH, 
nobles, landholders, merchants, and cultivators of the land, to 
feed together upon English bread. 

Of these jireposterous fables, the one wliich made the strongest 
iinjiression on the jiublic mind was the stoiy of the bone-dust 
flour. That it Avas current in March at Barrack[)ur is certain.J 
111 the early part of Ajiril, a circumstance occurred which 
jiroved that the panic had then spread to the 1 t})per Brovinces. 
It happened that flour having risen to an exceptionally high 
})rice at Kanhjiiir, certain dealers at Mirath chartered a number 
of Government boats to carry a large supjjly down the canal to 
the former place. When tlie first instalment arrived, and was 
offered for sale at a price considerably below that which luid 
previously ruled in the Bazaais, it found a ready market; hut 


Ante, p. 181. It was then suid tliat tin* Eri'^lish hud mixed the hlcKxI 
of cows and pigs w'ith nil the newly manufactim^il salt. 

t This is the ordinary grease U80<1 tor eookiiig purposes throughout India, 
t It was brought to the notice of General Ileiirsey by a native* iinonymouH 
letter, picked up at the gate of Major Mattliews, who commarah-d the 43rd. 
The Major sent it to Ilci 8«'>’s staff, describing it as “sad trash”; and 
Ib arsi'y, in forwarding it to the Military Secretary, expressed regret that 
tile contemptible protluetion ha<l not been burnt as srx)n as it was found. But 
History r»;^joices in the preservation of such contemptible productions. 
There are many such in my possession, but this is the earliest in date, and 
gives the most comprehensive account of tlie rumours circulated by our 
enemies. 

V(‘L. I. 2 E 
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]>efore tlio rernaiiider roat-lied Kaiilipur, a story had been cir¬ 
culated to the odect that the ^raiii had been gnuind in the 
eaiud niillH, under Euro]»ean supervision, and that the dust of 
cows’ Ikuics had bcfui mixed u]» with it, with the intention of 
destroying tlie caste of all who should cat it. Such a story as 
tin's, einailated in the Lines aiid the Military Hazaars of 
Kanhpar, at once stoi)fK‘d the sale of the Mirath flour. Not a 
8ipuhi would touch it, not a )>ersoii of any kind would j)urchase 
it, cheap as was tin* ])rice at whi(di it was obtainable in coiu- 
]){nison with all the otlin* su])j)li(‘s in the market. Kapidly 
H]>read th(^ alarm from one slalio]i to another, and as tidings 
eanu' of tin* arrival of imagiiiary boat-loads or c*amel-]oads of 
Hour and bone-dust, men threw aw^ay the bread that they were 
i*ating, and b<‘lieved thems(*lves Jilready dehled.* Whether, as 
sonu*. said, this w'as a trick of the Kanh])ur grain luerehaiits to 
k(‘i‘p uj) th(^ pric(* of Hour, or vvheth(*r the stoiy Innl been set 
(illoat undi*r the same inHu(*nc(*s as thoS(^ wdiich liad given so 
fals(‘ a (*olouring to the accident of the gr(*ased c.'irtridges, and 
liad asscK-iated with all tin* otln*!’ wild fictions of which 1 have* 
spoken, cannot with certainty bo d(*clared. Hut, whatsoever 
tin* origin of the fable, it s\ink de(*]>ly into men’s minds, and 
fixed th(‘re more* ineradieably than (‘ver their belief in the stern 
resolution of the (lovernment to destn)y the caste of the pe<.>ple 
by fraudulently bringing, in one way or other, the unclean 
thing to their lips. 

It fixed, too, more firmly than before in the mind of Lord 
Uanning, the belief that a great fear was spreading 

iiio st(-ry of ipsjelf among tlu* neoide*, and that tliere was more 
danger in sueJi a leeling tlian in a great hatred. 
Thinking of this, he tliought jilso of anotlier strange story that 
had eomc to him from the North-West, and which even the 
most experienced men about him w'ere incompetent to explain. 
From village to village, brought by one messenger and sent 
onward by anotln'r, passed a mysterii^uis token in tlie shape of 
one of those fiat cukes made from flour and water, and forming 
the common broad of tbo ]>eople, which, in their language, are 


* Colonel Baird Sinitli to Mr. Colvin—Mr. Martin Gubbin.s to the Siiiue. 
“ Once alarmed,” wroto tlie latter, “ tiny drink in the greuteat follies. Bone- 
dust litah alarm has taken Jiold of men’s minds at several of our stations, and 
Sipilhis, private servants, Zamindars utteialing Court, have tiling away their 
roti (bread) on hearing that live camel-loads of bone-dust atah had reached 
the station.”— MS. Correspoudtnce. 
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called Chapatis. All that was known ahont it was, tliat a nios- 
sen<;or ap})oared, <^ave the cako to the hea<l nian of one villa^'O, 
and requested him to despatcli it onward to the next; and tliat, 
ill this way, it travelled from jdae-o to placu); no one refusing’, 
no one doubting, few evvn ([Uestioning, in blind obedienci^ to 
a necessity felt ratlier tlian nnd(‘rsto(Ml. After a, wliile, ibis 
])ractiee l)ecame known to tin' fumdlonaries of tln^ Mnglisli 
Government, who tlionght iniieh of it, or 1 bought lilth' of it, 
according t<i tln-ir individual dis])ositionK, and interpnded it, in 
divers ways, a(.‘ct)rding to tlie light that was in tlunn.* 'Fho 
greater nnmlx'r looked iijum it as a, signal cd'warning and ]»re- 
paration, designed to tell tln^ ]>(‘o]de that something great, and 
portentous was about to liappcm, and to ]»romj)t them to be 
ready for the crisis. < )ne great authority wrott* to tin? Govi'rnor- 
General tlmt he had been told that tin? eliajtati was the symbol 
of nnm's h>od, and that its eir(mlation was int(?nded to alarm 
and to intlueiiee men’s minds by indieating to them that tlieir 
ineaiiB (d‘ sulisistenee would be taken IVom them, and to t(?ll 
tliom, therefore, to hold tog(dber. Others, laughing to seorn 
tills notion of the fiery cr(>ss, saw in it only a common supiU’sti- 
tioTi of the country. It was said that it was no unwont(‘d thing 
for a Hindu, in whose family sickness had l^rokmi out, to 
institute this transmission of ehapatis, in the belierthaiit would 
carry oil* the disease; or for a community, wlien the cholera or 
other pcstih?iicc was raging, to ])ctake tlnmiHcUa’s to a similar 
practice’. Then, again, it was believed by otlutrs that the (lakes 
had been sent abn^ad b}^ enemies of the liriiisb Government, for 
tlie pur]K)se of attaching to their circulation another dang(?rous 
tie tion, to the etfect tliat there was ]>one-duBt in them, ami that 
tlie J’higlish had resorteel to tliis siipphunentary method of 
eleliling tlie people. Some, too, surmised that, by a device? sonie- 
tiiaes used for other }>urpoBes,f seelitiunH letters were in tliis 


* ^Ir. Ford, Collector ot (iurp^aon. Hi nt hi outbid it to tlu? notice? of the 
Lieuteriunt-tiovenior of the Nnrth-WesteTii Proviiic.e.s, Mr. Colvin, wIjo iHnued 
circular orders on tlu suhjeirt to all the local oflicers in cluirge of ilistriefs, 
III tile trial of tin,- King of great pains were takcfii to extract from the 

witnesse s, both European and Native, some (Xjilanation of the “(.diapati 
iii 3 "stery ” ; hut nothing satisfactory w'as elicited. 

t In this manner (?omnninicatioii was sometimes held with the inmates 
of our gaols. See tlie “ Uevelations of an Orderly,” hy Panjkauri Klniii : 
“ Suppose? a prisom r is coutim.*d under the bajami't of Hipahis, lie must be 
j>enniliotl to eat bread. The preparer of forxl is bribed, ami a short note is 

2 £ 2 
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manner forwarded from village to village, read l)y the village 
chief, again crusted ov(‘r with llonr, and sent on in the shape of 
a chapati, to l>e broken by tlie next recipient. But whatsoever 
the real history of the movement, it had doubtless the effect of 
producing and keeping alive much ])oj)ular excitement in the 
districts through which tlie cakes were transmitted ; and it may 
be said tliat its action was too widely diffused, and that it lasted 
fur too long a time, to admit of a very ready adoption of the 
theory that it was of an accidental character, the growth only 
of domestic, or even of municipal, anxieties.* Some saw in it 
inucli moaning; some saw none. Time has thrown no now 
liglit upon it. Opinions still widely differ. And all that History 
can record with any certainty is, that the bearers of these 


pul into a c'luiputi or a sciitciioo is written on a plate, and wlien the bread 
is taken U}) the }ui»OMer rcaids what is written.” 

* 'riu‘ eireulutioii of th(‘ ehajuiti'i e(unuieue(3d .at tlu* l)(‘fj;Inuing of the year. 
‘‘ The yt'ar ISA?,” writes ('aptain Keatin;^(‘, “opened in Ninuir by a general 
distribution of small cakes, wliieli w'ere passed on from village to village. 
'TJie saim% I am aware, has (X’ourred all over NortluTii India, and has been 
S}>oken of jis liaving been a signal for the disturbances wliich tfs^k plac(i later 
in the year. At tin; tiiiK* they appt‘ared in Niinar, tliey were everywhere 
broiiglit from tin* direction of ludur. That city was at tlie time afflicted 
with a 8(‘ver(* visitation of cholera, and numlx'rs of inhabitants died daily. 
It was at that time understood, by the people in Ninuir, and is still believed, 
that tlie cakes of wheat were despatclieil from Iinliir after the i)erformanco 
oV('r tlnun of incantations tliat would ensure tlie j)e8tih*nc(; accompanying 
them. The cakes did not come straight from North to South, for they were 
received at Bajaiiagar, more than half-way hetwt en Indiir and Gwuliiir, on 
the ‘.Mil of February, hut had been distributed at Mandlesar on the r2tli of 
Jannary. I'his liabit of i)as.>ing on holy and unholy things is not unknown 
at Niiiiar. \\ hen smallpox hrt aks out in a village, a goat is procured, a 
cocoa-nut ti(;d h) its ma*k, and it is taken bj" the ehowkeedar to the fii'&t 
village on the road to Mandata ; it is not allowed to enter the town, but is 
taken by a villager to tin* next hamlet, and so passed on without rest to its 
d(‘stimition.” This last is the scripturally recorded scafX'goat. With respect 
to the chapatis, consult akso the ri'jiort of Major Krskiue, Commissioner of 
tlie Siigar and Narbada territories: “So far back as January, 1857,” ho 
writes, “small ylicateii cak<'s (cliaputis) wort* passed in a most mysterious 
inaniier from village to village in most of the districts, and, although all 
took it as a signal that ^ulllething was coming, nobody in the division, I 
believe, knew what it juiriendetl, or wdieiice it came, and it appeared to have 
been litth* thought alwiit except tli.it in the money-market of Sugar it is said 
to have had some slight efftvt in bill transactions. I reported the matter to 
Government at the time, luit even now it i.s a matter of doubt if the signal 
was understood by any one, t»r if it referred to the coming rebellion, though 
such is now the general opinion.” 
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strange niissivcB went from place to place, and that ever as they 
went new excitements were engendered, and vague expectations 
were raised. 

That ill all this there was something more tlian more military 
disaffection was manifest to Lord Canning; but 
neither ho nor his confidential advisers conld clearly 
discern what it was. He had a general conception 
that evil-minded men, with strong resentments to bo gratified 
by the ruin of the British Government, were sending forth 
their emissaries ; but with the exception of the ministers of 
the dethroned King of Oiidh, whom lie had suspected from the 
first,* he could not individualise his susj)icions. IIow was lie 
to know, how was any Englishman, shut up all day long in his 
house, and having no more living intercourse with the people 
than if they were clay figures, to know what was passing 
beneath the surface of Native society? If anything were 
learnt at that time to throw light upon the sources of the great 
events that were to happen, it was by merest accident, and the 
full force of the revelation was rarely discernible at the time. 
It was remembered afterwards that, in the early part of this 
year, one man, a Maratlia by race, a Brahman {>y caste, of 
whom something Inns already been recorded in this narrative. 


* Ill my min i is no doubt of tli(3 activity, at thi.s time, of tlie Ondh 

people at Gard<‘n Reach. The Sipahi.s at Ihirrackpur were* induced to believe 
that, if tiiey broke away from tlie Eiif^lish harm‘8s, tlioy would obtain more 
luemtive service under the restored kingship of Oudh. I have before mo 
some hdters, original and translated, of a Jama<lar of th(3 3iih Regimeiit, 
which contain numerous allusions to the Future of the King’s service. Tnko 
the following: “ Tl»e 2iid Greuadiers said, in the b(!ginning of April. ‘ Wo 
will go to our homes sooiun thau bite the blank ammunition.’ The regiments 
were unanimous iu joining tlie King of Oudh.” “The Subahdars of the 
Quarter-Guard said, *We have sided with the King of Oudh, but nothing 
has come of it.’ ” “Ramshai Lula said, ‘It would have been well for us.’ ” 
This also has its significance: “Subahdar Mjuh* Ivliau, Rirdar Khan, and 
Ramshai Ldla said, ‘The Faringhi Buticliuts’ (a vile term of opprobrium) 
‘are unequalled in their want of faith. The King of Laklimio jmt down his 
arras, and the Government have given him no allowance. We advised the 
King to ])iit down his arms. Tlie tretwliery of the Government is unrivalled.’ ” 
Colonel Wilder said that tli^ wrih r of these letters apjieared to bo affected in 
the head.” It will l>e reraembered that the Native officer who ri.portcd the 
coming massacre of Vellur was also said to be mad. Gen(;ral Hearsey, send¬ 
ing on the corrosponihmce to Goveinment,said that there was “much method 
in his supjxised madness’’; and added, that “ much important information on 
the whole cause and subject of this supposed Cartridge Mutiny might be 
elicitetl from him.”— MS. Correspondence, 
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was (lisplayiii^, in his movements, an unwonted activity, which 
creatiid surprise, hut scarcely aroused sus})icion. This man was 
Diindii Pant, commonly known as the Nana Sahib, of Bliitur— 
tlie adopted son of the I*esliwa, l>aji Hao. He was not given to 
distant journeyings; indeed, he Avas stddoni seen beyond the 
limits of his own estate. Hut in the early months of 1857, 
liaving visited Kalpi, he made a journey to Dehli, and, a little 
latirr in the year, ]mid a visit to Ijaklinao. It Avas in the 
jni(ldl(} of April that he started on this last journey. On the 
ITtli of that month, Mr. INIorland, tlnm one of the Agra Judges, 
Avho shortly after the PesliAva’s death had l)een Commissioner 
at Hliitur, and avIio had endeavoured to rescue from resumption 
a ])art of his ])en8ion, paid a Ausit to the Nsina at that place. 
Jhie wily Musulman Agent, Azim-hllah Khan, avIio had ]doaded 
his cause in England, Avas with Dhndh l^int wh(m the English 
gtmthmian was announced, and they talked freely together, as 
Iriends talk, no susjncion on the one side, and no appearance of 
anything uiiAvonted on tln^ othm*. All \A’as outwardly smooth 
and smiling. The Maratha Avas as profuse as ever in his 
ex}>ressiuns of respect and esteem ; and Avhen Morland took his 
(l(*])arture, the Brother of Diindii Pant told liim that the Nana 
pnr[)osed to return the A’isit of the Sahib next day at Kanhpiir. 
'The next day hai)pened to he Sunday, and Morland was 
anxious, therefore, to decline the visit; hut the Nana Sahih 
went to Kanhi)ur, and again sent Baha Bhat to the English 
gentleman to ])ropose an interview. What he wished to say to 
the man who had been kind to him Avill now ncA^er he known, 
h)r Morland declined the meeting, on the plea that it was the 
Sabbath, and expressed regret that the Nana Sahib should have 
made the journey to no purpose. To this the Brahman replied, 
that his brother was on his way to Lakhnao to visit one 
of the Nawabs. There was something in all this strange and 
surprising. An English nobleman, in the course of three 
or four moiiths, might visit all the chief cities of Europe 
Avithout anyone taking heed of the occurrence. But the 
nobility of India are little gi\’en to traA^elling ; and the Nana 
Sahib had rarely gone beyond the limits of Bhitur.* That, 


* A different statement has, I know, been made and commonly accepted. 
It is the belief that the Nana Siihib was frequently to be seen at Kanlipiir, 
riding or driving on the Mall, and mixing freely with the European residents 
of the place. But the truth is, he is'hewed Kanhpur, for the reason which 
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witliin 80 short a time, he should make those three joimioys, 
was a fact to excite speculation; but he was held to be a quiet, 
inoffensive person, good-natured, perhaps somewhat dull, and 
manifestly not of that kind of humanity of whicli con- 
s]>irators are made, so no })olitical signific^ance was attached to 
tlic fact. What likelihood was there, at that time, that such a 
man as Dundu Pant, heavy and seemingly impassive, who had 
for some years quietly accepted his position, and during that 
time done many acts of kindness and hospitality to the English 
gentlemen, should suddenly become a ])lotter against the State ? 
Had any one then said tliat it beliovcd the Goveriimont to mark 
the movements of that man, he would luive been laughed to 
scorn as an alarmist. We never know in India Ikjw many are 
the waiters and the watchers; we never know at what moment 
our enemies, sluggish in tlieir hatreds as in nil else, may exact 
the payment of old scores which we have thought were long 
ago forgotten. 

So l)undu Pant, Nana Sahib, passed on, about some business 
known to himself, utterly unknown to European functionaries, 
to Kalpi, on the banks of the Jamnah, to the gieat imperial city 
of Hehli, and to Lakhnao, the capital of C)udh. In the last ot 
these places, wljen the Nana arrived, Henry Lawrence was 
diligently, with his whole good heart, striving to make right all 
that had gone wu’ong during the time of his ])rede(jossor. But 
again the handwriting on the wall traced those fatal words, 
“ 'Poo late.” If he had but gone to Lakhnao when he liad first 
oftVred to go, how different would all have been ! It was on 
the 18th April that the Nana Saliib started on his journey to 
Lakhnao. On that day Henry Lawrence wrote a long letter to 
the Governor-Gen oral, telling him that he had di>- 
cerned signs of dangerous coalitions between the 
regular Sii)ah3 regiments, the irregulars taken into our service 
from the old Oudh Army, and the men of the Police battalions ; 
symptoms also of intrigues on foot among some of the chief 
];)eople of the city. 'Phere wore many elements of trouble ; and 
now they were beginning to develop themselves in a manner 


induced his adoi)tive fatliei, Baji Kao, to eschew it, namely, that a salute was 
no* given to him on cniering the cantonment. The person gimersdiy known 
in Kuuhpur as the “Nana ” was not Dundii Pant, hut Nuua Narain Ka(>, the 
eldest son of the ex-Peshwa’s chief adviser and manager, the Subahdar Kam- 
chandar Pant, who, after his master’s death, resided at Kunhpiir and was on 
terms of social familiarity with many of tliC principal European resident. 
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Hignificaiit of a goiioral oiitlmrst t»f j)opnlar discoDtent. “ This 
city,” wrote Henry Lawrence on that IBlli of A])ril, “is sai»l to 
contain some six or sev(*n linndred thousand souls, and does 
certainly contain many tliousands (twenty thousand, I was told 
yesterday) f>f dishamled soldiers, and of hungry, nay st^irving 
dependents of the late (Joverninent. This very morning a 
clod was thrown at IMr. Omnianey (the Judicial Commissioner), 
and another struck IMajor Anderson (Chief F^ngineer) whilst in a 
buggy Avith myself. .... The im}>rovements in the city liere 
go on very fast—too fast and too roughly. Much discontent has 
been caused by demolition of buildings, and still more by threats 
of further similar measures; also regarding the seizure of re¬ 
ligious and other edifices, and plots of ground, as Haziil or 
Government pro])('rty. J have visited many of these places and 
pacified parties, and prohibited any seizure or demolition without 
com})etent authority. The Levenue measures, though not as 
8 we<i})ing as rt‘})resented by the writer wliose letter your worship 
sent me, have been unsatisfactory. ^J'lje 4 alukdars have, I fear, 
been hardly dealt witli ; at least, in the Faizubad division some 
have lost half their villages, some have lost all.” Such, stated 
here in the hurried outline of a letter from the s]>ot, to be dwelt 
upon more in detail hereinafter, was tlio condition of affairs 
which, in the third week of April, the Kami Sahib found in 
Lakhnao. lie could have scarcely wished for any better 
materials from which to erect an edifice of rebellion. 

lly this Dundii Pant, Nami Sahib—by all Avho were festering 
Avith resentments against the Fhiglish and malignantly biding 
their time, the annexation of Cudh liad been welcomed as a 
material aid to the success of their machinations. It was no 
sudden thought, born of the accident of the greased cartridges, 
that took the disapjiointed Brahman and his IMuhammadan 
friend to Ijakhnao in the spring of tin’s year of trouble. For 
months, for years indeed, CA^er since the failure of the mission 
to Fngland had been apparent, they had been quietly spreading 
their netAvork of intrigue all OA^er the country. From one 
NatiA’^e Court to another Native Court, from one extremity to 
another of the great continent of India, the agents of the !^^lna 
Siihib had passed with overtures and invitations, discreetly, 
perhaps mysteriously", Avorded, to Princes and Chiefs of different 
races and religions, but most hopefully of all to the Marathas. 
At the three great Maratha families—the families of the Elijah 
of Satiirah, of the Peshw ii, of the Bhonsla—Lord Dalhousie 
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had struck deadly blows. In the Soutliern Maratlul country, 
indeed, it seemed that I’rinces and Nobles were alike i i})e for 
rebellion. It was a significant fact that the agents of the 
groat Satarah and riina families had been doing their master’s 
work in England about tlie same time, that both had returned 
to India rank rebels, and that the first year of Lord (’anning’s 
administration found IJangu Bapuji as active for evil in the 
South as Azim-ullah was in the North ; both able and unscru¬ 
pulous men, and hating the English with a deadlier hatred for 
the ver}^ kindness that had been showui to them. But it was 
not until the crown had been set upon tlie annexations of T^ord 
Ealhousie by the seizure of Oudh, that the Nana Sahib and his 
accomplices saw much prospect of success. 'J’hat ev(‘nt w^as 
the turning-point of tlieir career of intrigue. What had ladbre 
been difficult w'as now made easy by this last act of English 
usurpation. Not only were the ministers of the King of Oudh 
tampering with the troops at the I’residency, and sowing- 
dangerous lies broadcast over the length and breadth of the 
land, but such was the impression made l)y the last of our 
annexations, that men asked each other who was safe, and what 
use was there i]i fidelity, when so faithful a friend and all)’’ as 
the King of Oudh was stripped of his dominions by the 
Government whom he had aided in its need. It is said that 
Princes and (^hiefs, who had lield back, then came forward, and 
that the Nana ISahib began to receive answers to his appeals.*’’ 


By those who Hyi?lematically reject Native (‘vidence, all lliiw inny lx* 
regarded as nothing but uiiHuhstantial Kurmiso. But tliere \h notliing In luy 
mind more clearly sub. tautinted than the comjdicity of the Nana 8ahil> in 
wide-spread intrigues before the outbreak of the mutiny. Tlie coneiiirent 
testimony of witnesses examined in parts of the country widely distant from 
each otln r takes tliis story alt<»gether out of the r(‘gions of the (Xinjecl oral. 
I 8])eak only of the broad fact itsijif. With regard to tbe statement in the. 
text, that tlie machinations of the Nana 8dhib were much assisted by ilie 
annexation of Oudh, I give the following, quantum vaUat^ from tlie cvi(l< nee 
of a Native emissary detained and examined in Maisur in January, 1858. 
After giving a list of numerous j)riuce8 and chiefs whom the Nana had 
addretssed, this man said : “ The Ntinu wrote at intervals, tv\o or three niontlis 
previous to the aiim^xatioTi of Oudh. But at fir.^t he got no answers. Nobody 
had any hope. After the annexation he wrote still more, and tlimi the Saokars 
of Lakhnao joined in his views. Man Singh, who is the Chief of the rurhiah, 
or Tiirdasi, joined. Then the Sipuhis largan to make iajwiz (plans) among 
themselvt^s, and the Lakhnao Saokars supported them. Until Oudh was 
annexed, Nanii Sahib did not get answers from any one; but when that 
occurred, many began to take courage and answer him. The jilot among the 
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But whatsoever may have hceii its effect in remote places, it 
cannot be questioned that in the condition of Oudh itself after 
annexation there was that which must have gladdened the 
heart of every jdotter against the State. Such men as Diindu 
Bant and Azim-ullah Khan could not pass through the streets 
of Laklinao without clearly seeing what was coming. What 
they saw aufl wliat they heard, indeed, pleased them so greatly, 
tliat they assumed a bold and swaggering demeanour, whicli 
attracted the attention of the English functionaries to whom 
they were introduced. For they made no secret of their visit; 
but went about openly in the public streets, with numerous 
att(‘ndant8, and even sought tlie presence of the Commissioner. 
Tiic Nana said tliat he had come only to see the sights of 
Laklinao; so Iltuiry Lawrence received him kindly, and ordered 
every attention to be shown to him by the authorities of the 
city. r»ut his sojourn in Laklinao was brief, and his departure 
suddfju. He went without taking leave of the English function¬ 
aries, saying that business reipiired his presence at Kanlipiir.* 


Sijjsiliis first lcK»k j>Ittco—tin* diHConteiii about tb(3 <^^reu8(‘(l cartridgen. Tlicu 
rs bogiin to pour in. <*ulab Sing, of Juiiiu, waw the tirst to Hcud au 
aii.MNcr, He said that he was ready with men, money, and arms, and he sent 
mon y to Nuiui Si'diib, ilirough oiu^ of the Laklinao 8aokurs.” The former 
part of this stateim nt may be readily accepted; the latter must be received 
with caution. 

* F/fb' Aiipendix, p. 454. 
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(JllAPTEK VII. 

'I’liK moil til of May, with its fiery heat and pilarc, and its arid 
(Inst-charjred winds, found Lord (jannins in Calcutta 

* ^ ^ ]\I I V 1H57 

AViitcliing eug(‘iiy, but bopofully, the progress of 
events, and tlie signs and syiii])toins of the excitement cngon- 
flered in men’s minds by tlie great lie wliieli had been so 
insidiously propagated among them. From the multitude of 
conflicting statements and ojiinions whi(;h reached liim fiaim 
difl’erent quarters, it was difficult to extract the truth; but 
tahing a comprehensive view of all that was manifest to him, 
from the plains of Bengal to the hills of the Himalaya, ho could 
not discern in those first da 3 ^s of May that the clouds wore 
gatl-ering around him denser and blacker than before. If there 
were any change, indeed, it was rather a change for the bidghtor 
and the better. At Barrackpiir tliere had been no more overt 
acts of mu till}". The Native regiments wore doing their duty, 
sullenl^^ perhaps, but still quietl}^ At Damdamah tlu; detaoli- 
menfs in the Eifie dejint, under the new system of drill, were 
]>roceeding to liall practice without any visible signs of discon¬ 
tent. It was hoped, indeed, that the troojis in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta were yielding to the explanations 
and assurances which had been given to them, and slowly 
returning to reason. At the Eifle depots also in the Upper 
Country the drill was quietly proceeding. At Sialkot, the 
detachments from the Native regiments in the Eanjah, Eegular 
and Irregular, were firing the new jiieces without a murmur. 
Sir John Lawrence went to tliat station, at the beginning of 
the month, “ to see the new School of Musketry, as well as to 
judge with respect to the feeling among the Sipahis; ” and he 
wrote to Lord Canning that all were “ highly pleased with the 
new musket, and quite ready to adopt it. They already per¬ 
ceive how great an advantage it will give them in mountain 
warfare.” J’he officers assured him that no bad feeling had. 
been shown, and ho himself “could perceive no hesitation or 
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roluctanoo on the part of any of the Sii)j'ihi8.” * From Anihalali, 
(ioneral Barnard wrote on the first day of the month, that ho 
liad reported to Head-Quarters tliat so far from any insub¬ 
ordinate feeling existing at that place, he had reason to bo 
satislied with the ])atienco, zeal, and activity that the men had 
shown on tljc severe night- 2 )icket work necessitated by tlie 
incendiary fires. “ 1 have no reason,” he added, “ to accuse the 
8i})ahi of causing these fires— no overt act has been elicited, 
and no instance of insubordination has occurred. The miisket 
}>ractice has been resumed with a 2 >pareiit good will and zeal. 
1 have frequently attended it in^’self, and 1 will answer for it 
that no ill feeling exists in these detachments.” t 

Tims it was that, in the first days of May, there was ap 2 )arent 
to the eyes of the (<overnor-(;leneral something like a lull; and 
it seemed that at the liifl<^ de])dts, which were the great central 
])oints of danger, the difliculty had been tided over. From 
Mirath, too, no fresh tidings of disturbance came. The men of 
the drd (’avalry were being tried by Court-martial; and it did 
not u})])ear that any of their comrades were about to follow 
tlnir insubordinate exam])lc. There were circumstances that 
rendered it ])robable that the motives which had driv^en these 
men into mutiny were altogether of an exce 2 )tional character. 

Lord Canning, in the early 2 >art of this month of May, was 
able to direct his thoughts to all 2 >arts of the country, and to 
fix them on many topics of Indian government and administra¬ 
tion, as calmly and as 2 >hiloso 2 >hically as in the quietest of 
times, lie was corresponding with Lord El 2 ^hinstone on the 
subject of the 'IVeaty with Fersiaand the Ex 2 >enses of the War; 
with Lieutenant-Covernor Colvin on Education Crants and 
Female Schools, and the Dehli Succc^ssion—little thinking how 
tliat last question would soon settle itself; with Major Davidson, 
the Besident at Ilaidanibad, about the recognition of a suc- 
€es.sor to the Nizam (his Highness being nigh unto death from 
a surfeit of 2 ^rawns); with Sir llichmond Shakespear, Resident 
at Barodah, on the Finances of the Gaik war; and with Colonel 
Durand, the Governor-Generars agent at Indur, about the 
large amount of Native de 2 >osit 8 in the Residency Treasury. 
Indeed, the current business of Government was but little 
interru 2 >ted. There was no fear in Government House. 


* Sir John La^¥renc•e to Lord Cauiiin<r, May 4, 1857.— MS. Correspondence, 
t Sir II. Earuard to Lori Canning, May 1, 1857.— MS. Correspondence. 
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But, altLough at this timo tlio (lOvernor-Goiioral was cheerful 
and hopeful, and believed that the clouds of trouble would soon, 
by God’s providence, bo dispersed, ho had some especial causes 
of anxiety. The dawn of the month of May found the 34th 
Begiment at Barrackpiir still awaiting its sentence. The 
Jamadar of the Quarter-!Uiard, Isri Pandi, had been hanged on 
the 22nd of April, in the presence of all the troops, at Barrac-k- 
pur. lie had confessed his guilt on the scaffold, and with his 
last breath had exhorted his comrades to be warned by his 
exanqde.* It was believed that this ])ublic execution of a 
commissioned officer would have a salutary effect ujxm the 
whole Native Army. But the punishment of one man, though 
that punishment were death, could not wi])(i out the offence of 
the regiment, or vindicate the authoritv of the (lovornment. 
The groat defect of Lord Canning, as a ruler in troubled times, 
was an excess of conscientiousness. The processes by which 
he arrived at a resolution were slow, because at every stage 
some scruple of honesty arose to impede and obstruct his con¬ 
clusions. On the score both of justice and of ])olicy he doubhul 
whether the prompt disbandment of the 34th would be right. 
It was certain that some companies were true to their colours, 
and ho did not clearly see that all the rest were faithless, lie 
had caused a searching inquiry to be made into the condition 
of the regiment, and he had hoped, uj> to the (Uid of the third 
week of April, that all the requirements of the case might l>o 
satisfied by the dismissal of some of the m<irc ])atent offimders. 
But the weight of military authority was strongly in favour of 
disbandment. General llearsey, at Barrackpiir, was fully con¬ 
vinced that no measure short of this would jiroduce the desired 
effect; and (icneral Anson wrote earnestly from Sijnla urging 
the expediency of such a course. The whole question was fully 
and anxiously discussed in Council; and at last, on the 30th of 


* There were miiiiy eiTOueoiis verHions at the time of Inri Paiidi^H apeeeh 
from the scatTold. The words which he uttered, lihirally translated, were 
tliese: “ Listen, Bahadur Sipuhis. In sucli a manner do not let any one act! 
I have behaved in such a rascally way to the Governnioiit, that I arn about to 
receive my just punishment. Therefort*, let no Bahadur Sipahi hchavc in 
this wretched manner, or he may receive the same punishment.” This is 
given on the authority of Colonel Mitchell of the BJth, who brought the 
prisoner from the Quarter-Guard of the 53rd to the f(X>t of the gallows, and 
who.se own imjiressions were confirmed by the three orderlies who accom¬ 
panied him. 
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A])ril, Lord Caniiing recorded a luinute declaratory of Lis 
o})iiiioii tluit no penalty less general than disbandment “ warn LI 
meet the exigencies ol* the case, or l>e effectual as an example.” 
lint even tlien tlaue ^vero doubts with respect to the men xvlio 
xverr to 1)(‘ i‘xempte(l from punisLment, and not until the 4th ol‘ 
May was tlie discussion exhausted and tlie order given fur tlie 
disltamlment of the regiment.* 

4’wo days al‘t(?rvvards, in the ]>resenc.e of all the troo]>s at 
liarrackpur, of the detachments from Damdamah, 
*wi H.i'*'nh' (diinsurah, tlu‘ seven 

companies of the d4tli, wlu> li.ad witnessed tlie gri'at 
outrag(‘ of tlie lidlh of Marcli, were drawn up, before the sun 
liad risen, to reeidvo their sentence. There was to be no 
mitigation of their ])unishment, as in the case of the 1‘Jth; so 
when they laid down tladr arms, tin* uniforms which they laid 
disgra(M‘(l were stri])])ed from their backs, and tliey were 
inareluHl out (d' cantonments under an escort of Luropeans. 
And thus a second time tlu* number of tlie guilty 34tli was 
erased from the Army List; and live hundred imu’e des[)erate 
men, juineipally Ibalimans and JoiJtmts, xvere cast adrift u])oii 
the world to work out their own schemes of vengeance. 

In the (juarter to whicdi a large numbiT ol‘ them made their 
way, as the Ihtli had made their way before them—in 
*■ Oudh, the signs of approaching trouble increased. To 
no })laci% from one end of India to another, did the mind of the 
Governor-tieneral, in this conjuncture, turn with more 2)ainful 
interest than to this newly-annexed ])roviiiee, the nursery of the 
Hen gal Army. Henry Lawrence's letters to the (lovernor- 
Gem*ral were wholly silent on the subject of the Nana’s visit to 
Lakhnao, Lut they siioke of much that pressed heavily' on his 
mind. Lecognising so many causes of popular discontent in 
Oudh, and knowing well how large a portion of the Native 
Army was drawn from that province, he could not, at such a 
time, regard without much anxiety the demeanour of the Sipahis 
around liim. 4’here was one regiment at Lakhnao, whose con¬ 
duct, although it had been Ijctrayed into no overt act of 

* It is osptcially to lx? noli?vl that a 4 iK-.stiuii arose as to vlielher tlie 
Jamadnr of the ^Miiil-Guard, who had apprclieiuied the nun of the 2nd 
Grenadiers (aide, page 380), should Ixi exempted, as a faithful servant, oi, 
on neeoiint of later revelations, coudtiuued as a traitor. The decision was 
ultimately in his favour. 
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ineubordination, was of a suspicious, almost of a threat(aiing 
character, and it seemed desirable that it should be removed 
from the proviuce. There was no doubt that some of the chief 
people of the city were tampering with its allegian(‘e; and 
much danger niiglit therefore be averted if it could be nmioved 
to another station beyond the limits of the province. The sug¬ 
gestion was made, and Canning resi)ondod to it, giving full 
authority to Henry Lawrence to move tlie tainted regiment to 
Mirath. “Let the Commandor-in-Chief know,” wrote the 
Governor-General, “if you find it nec(‘ssary to send it away; 

but do not wait for any further authority.Jf you have 

re<»-iments that are leally untrustworthy, there must be no 
delicacy in the matter.” ibit before tlie letter sanctioning liis 
proposal liad arrived, Henry Jjawreiice had thoiiglit long and 
deeiily about the results of such a measure; and on tlnj 1st of 
May he wrote to liord Canning, saying : “ Umiuestionably we 
should feel better without the 4Htli, but I do not feel conhdent 
that the feeling in the other regiments is materially better ; and 
there is little doubt that the 48th would not be im])roved by 
a move, which is an important point of consideration in the 
present general condition of the Army.” He was right; the 
removal of a single regiment could not benefit Oudh, but it 
might do injury elsewhere by tainting other i>arts of the Army. 

That other components of the Oudh force were ecpially dis¬ 
affected was presently a])parent. On the 2iid of 
May, Captain l^irnegie, wlio was Magistrate of the 
city of Laklinao, and who had the suj^erintendence iirej^uiars. 
of the Tolice—a man described by his immediate 
superior as “ prudent and active, though so quiet in manner, 
and implicitly to be relied upon ”- -rex)orted to Henry Lawrence 
that there had been a strong demonstration agfiinst the cart¬ 
ridges in the 7th liegiment of Oudh Irregulars. At first he was 
fain to believe that the story luiglit be exaggerated; but there 
was soon undeniable evidence that it was only too true. 44ie 
regiment, which had been in the King’s service, was posted at 
a distance of some seven miles from Lakhnao. A fortnight 
before, the recruits t»f the regiment liad ccmimenced })ractico 
with ball-cartridge, and had done their duty witliout any 
manifestations of discontent. But by the end of the month it 
was clear that the great fear, which was travelling about the 
country, had taken i)Osscssion of their minds, and that they 
were on the very verge of revolt. Whether they had been 
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wrought upon by emissaries from the city, or whether any of 
the disbanded men of the 10th had, by tin's time, found their 
way to Lakhnao, is matter only of conjecture; * but as the 
month of May dawned upon them, they were ripe for rebellion 
—mit only themselves prei>ared to resist, but eager to incite 
otlnos to resistaiHie. They had written a letter to the men of 
the 48tli, urging them to rise for their religion ; and no sooth¬ 
ing (‘xplanations from their ofheers could induce them to sliake 
off the mistrust which had fastened u})on tliem. On the second 
day of the montli the Brigadier rode out with his Staff to the 
Lim's of the 7 th, and found them “as obstinate as possilde witli 
regard to the cartridges.” j Keturning at nightfall to Lakhnao, 
he wrote at once to Lawrence, tolling him the state of the regi¬ 
ment, and adding, “1 think myself that this affair has been a 
long time brewing.” The next morning J brought 
*'* with it IK consolation. The 7th were in a worse 
state than before. They had been sullen and obstinate on the 
precH^ling day. Now in a state of feverisli excitement, violent, 
des})erato, they assumed a menacing attittide, and talked openly 
of murdering their officers. It was obvious that a crisis was 
api>roaching, and that no time was to be lost; so Henry 
Lawrence, when ho heard that the regiment was in this defiant 
and dangerous state, determined at once to disarm, and, if 
resisted, to destroy it. On that evening he moved up an over- 


’•‘It has been btuted tliut both the lOtli uihI ,^4th were atationod at 
Eakhiiiu) ut the time of annexation ; and it was believed that they were there 
lirst iuh'cUnl with rebi'llion. Ht nry Lawrence wrote timt he had asceitained 
that in the Ihth there must have been nearly seven hundred Oudh men. By 
this lime, they liad mostly found th<-ir way back to their native province. 

t I'iu* oftleial rejjort .said that the regiment ‘‘refused to bite the cartridges 
when ordered liy its own officers, and again by tlie Brigadier.*' How it 
bnpjx ned that, afte r the change introdueid into the drill, the Sipiihis at 
Laklinao were ordered to bite the cartridge at all, it is impossible to say. 
This did not escaiie Lord Canning, who, in a minute written on the 10th of 
May, said ; “ It appears that the revised instructions for the platoon exercise, 
by which the biting of the cartridge is dispensed with, had not come into 
operation at I.akhnao. Explanation of this should be asked.” But the 
time for explanation was past. It was ascertained, however, that the new' 
drill instructions were sent to the Oudh Irregular force in the middle of 
April. 

X So difficult is the attainment of i)erfect accuracy in an historical nar¬ 
rative, that even Mr. Gubbin.s, wdicse work on the Mutinies of Oudh is the 
best and safest authority extant, says that these events, which he witnessed 
himself, hapjiened on Sunday, the 10th of May. 
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whelming force of all arms to the parade ground of the 7th. 
The day was far spent when he commenced the march. “ It 
was a ticklisli matter,” Jio wrote to Mr. Colvin, “ taking the 
48th down on Snnday night; hut I thought that they were 
safer in our company than heliind in cantonments. Wo liad to 
pass for two miles through the city ; indeed. Her Majesty’s 32nd 
had four miles of it. 1 therefore hesitated as to moving after ; 
hut the moon was in its third quarter; and the first blow is 
everything. So oft' we started; and concentrated from four 
points, accomplishing the seven miles in about tliree liours.” 

The moon had risen, luaglit in an iiiKdoudcil sky, on that 
Sabbath evening, wlieu Henry Ijawrence, accompanied by Ins 
Staff, appeared witli the Brigade before the lim's of the 7th. 
The regiment was drawn up on parade, in a state of vague 
uncertainty and bewilderment, not knowing what would come 
(^f this strange nocturnal assembly. But when they saw the 
Europeans, tlie (-avalry, and the guns, taking ground in their 
front and on their flanks, the Native regiments being so idaccd 
as to destroy all hope of their aiding tlieir comrades, the 
mutineers knew that their game was u]>, and that there would 
be death in further resistance. What miglit then have hap))cned 
if the course of events had not been determined by an accidoit, 
cannot be distinctly declared. The mutinous regiment had 
obeyed the word of command, and some of the men liad 
expressed contrition ; but it haj)}>ened tJiat, by some mistake, 
an artilleryman lighted a port-fire. Tlie guns were pointed to¬ 
wards the mutineers, and though Lawrence and his Staff were 
posted between them and the Artillery, and would probably 
have been swept away by the first round, the Sipahis of tlie 
guilty regiment believed that the batteiy was about to open 
ujion tliern. A panic then seized the 7th. First one man, then 
another, broke away from his comrades and fled, throwing down 
his arms as ho went in the overwhelming consteniation of the 
moiuent; and presently great gaps appeared in the line, and 
only a remnant of the regiment was left to obey the orders of 
the English ofticer. To these men, whilst the Cavalry went in 
pursuit of the fugitives Henry Lawrence rode up ; and as they 
broke into exclamations of “Jai Kampani Bahadurko! ”— 
“ Victory to the great Lord Company ! ”—ordered them to lay 

♦ Sir Henry Lawrence to Mr. Colvin, Lakhnao, May G, 1857. — MS, Corre- 

s})ond^7ict\ 
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down tlieir urinss and to Htrip off llieir accontrenieiits. TTiey 
fdK'Vod willioiit liesitation : and, an lionr after inidni^lit, tlie 
P>ri;:ad(' bud returned to Lakljtiao, <'arrvin^ witli it all tin? arms 
of tln‘ 7th, and escorting', under innards of the sainc force, the 
nu'ii wlio liad so lately home tlnmi. In the* critical state of the 
otln r Native n'^’inients, it was not thonoht wise to divide the 
Thnopoans. 

Next day Th niy La\vrenc(! wrote to th(‘ Govcnaior-rieneral, 
saying*, “ T'lie reap is stah^l to hav(‘ hail great effect in the city. 
Ihit ]M‘o]d(‘ go so far as to tell me that th(^4Hth last night ahnsed 
the 7th for running away, and said, that if they had stood, the 
istli would not have tired. 1 don’t helieve one ({uarterof these 
repoits.” Hut, altliougli there is always, in s(*asonH of great 
])o|udar exeitenumt, a vast amount of* (‘xaggeration afi(Kfct, and 
Ih'ury Lawnmce, thend'me, r<M‘eived with caution the stories 
that were hrought to him. In' was not one to disregard the signs 
of th(' tiiiK'S, and to close his eyes to tin* dangers that weri; sur¬ 
rounding him. As time advanced, these signs increast‘d in sig¬ 
nificance. Some fifty of tlu* ringleaders of the 7th Irregulars 
had he(‘n sei/t*il and eonfiin'd, and a ('ourt of Iinjuiry liad h(‘e]t 
assoinhled to investigate the causes of the outbreak in that regi¬ 
ment ; hut litthi or nothing had been elicited. As at Amhalah, 
and other places, tlu^ mouths of tin* Sijaihis were sealed. They 
miglit contend annmg themselv(*s, hut in their reti(‘enee, when 
the I'higlish sought to prolx* theirdiseonf('nts, they acted as one 
man. Words were not forthcoming, ]»ut tliere was one form of 
i xprt'ssicjij, well known to tin* Native soldiery in times of 
tniuhle, to whicli tlu*y hetook themselves, as they had before 
hetak(*n tliemselves els(‘where, and thus gave utterance to the 
strong feelings within them. ()n tin* 7th of IHay, the lines of 
the ISth were burnt down. The lire commenced in the hut of 
the Subahdar who had given uj) the seditious letter addret^Hl 
by the 7th Irregulars U> tlie men of his regiment. There could 
he no doubt that it was tin; work of an incendiary. On the 
following day, .Lawrence visited the scene of the co'nllagration, 
and found the men outwardly civil and res])eetf*ul in tlieir 
ileineanour, hut heavy and downcast at the thought of their hxss 
of property. It was not easy to read the state of feeling which 
then existed in the Oudh Army, so vague and varied w'as it; hut 
if any man could have rightly discerned it, Henry Lawrence 
was that man. For he had free intercourse with those who 
were most likely to be its exponents, and had the gift, so rare 
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among oiir cmintrymen, of inspiring confidonco in tlio breasts 
of the people. After much conimnning with otlun-s and with 
liimsell, lie came to the coiicdnsion that the strongest feeling 
that held possession of the Sipalii’s mind was a great huir, 
that this fear had long been growing n[)on him, and that it 
had only cnlminated in his belief in the story of the greased 
cartridges.* 

Of one of those conversations a na'ord has been left in 
liawrenee’s handwriting. Jt is so significant of the great fear 
that was then dominating the Army, that I give tiie ]»assage as 
it stands. “ I had a conversation,*’ he wrote to Loid (’aiming, 
on th(‘, 0th of i\Iay, “with a damadar of the Ondh Artillery for 
more tlian an hour, ,‘ind was startled by tlu^ dogged |>ersistenco 
of tln^ man, a Ib-ahman of about forty years (>f‘age, of excellent 
character, in the belief that for ten yciars })ast (lovernment has 
b(‘en engaged in nu^asures for the forcihh^, or ratlmr fraudulent, 
conversion of all the "Natives. His argument was, that as such 
was the case, and that as we had made our way through India, 
won llharatpar, fialior, Ac., by fraud, so might it bo jiossible 
that we mixed bone-dust with tlic grain sold to tlio Jlindus. 
AVlien I told him of our power in Kurope, how thci h’ussian war 
had (piadrujded our Army in a yc^ar, and in another it could, if 
necessary, have been interminably iiujreased, and that in ilie 
same way, in six months, any reipiin.-d number of Kuropoans 
could 1)0 brought to India, and that, therefon*, we are not at the 
merey of the Sipiihis, ho r(‘plied that he knew tliat w^o had 
]»lenty of men and money, but that Euro])eanB are exjiensivo, 
and that, therefore, we wished to take Hindus to sea to coiHjuer 
the world for us. On my remarking that the Hijaihi, tliongh a 
good soldier on shore, is a had one at sea, by reason of liis ])oor 
food, ‘That is just it,* was the rejoinder. ‘ You want us all to 
eat wdiat you like that we may be stronger, ami go evorywliero.’ 
He often re])eated, ‘ I tell you what everybody says.* Jlut when 
I rej>lied, ‘Fools and traitors may say so, but lioiiest ami 
s(‘iisible men cannot tliink so,* he Avould not say that he himself 
did or did not believe, but said, ‘ 1 tell you the^y are like sheej); 


* One of tlie curliest imlieuitionH of tliin alarm ai)i)e*arc(l at Laklinao, 'wlion 
an Absistant-Surgron in tlie Il«Kspital of the 48th inadvf;rtcnlly put a phial 
of nio<iicine to his lips to test it. 'I’liis was seen by the Sipiihis, and was 
believed to he a deliberate seheme to indlute them. Soon afterwards the 
house of the doctor was burnt to tho ground by the Sipahis of liis regiment. 

2 V 2 
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tlif Icjuling one tiiiuMes down, and all the rest roll over him.’ 
Such a man is very dangerous. Ho htis his full faculties, is a 
Brahman, has served us twenty years, knows our strength and 
our weakii(‘SB, and liates us thoroughl 3 \ It may be that ho is 
onl^^ more honest than liis neighbours, but he is not tlie less 
dangerous. On (Uio onl^" point did he give us credit. I told 
him that in the 3 'ear 1846, 1 had rescued a hundred and fifty 
Native cliildren, left ly our arm}' in Kabul, and that instead of 
making them Ohristiaiis, 1 had restored them to their relations 
and friends. ‘Yes,’ ho replied,*] remember well. 1 was at 
Lalior.’ On tlio other hand, he told me of our making Christians 
of cliildren ])urchased during famines. I have spoken to many 
others, of all ranks, during the last fortnight; most give us 
credit for good intentions; but here is a soldier of our own, 
selected for promotion over the heads of others, holding opinions 
that must make him at heart a traitor.” On the same da^^ he 
wrote, in a similar strain, to Mr. (Vdvin, concluding with a 
significant hint to look well after the safety of the Forts in 
U])per India.* 

If these letters from the Chief rommissioner of Oudh had been 
read when written, they might suggested grave thoughts of im¬ 
pending danger; luit when thej^ reached their destinations, they 
came onl^' as commentaries upon the past, faint and feeble as seen 
ly the glaring light of terrible realities. The Governor-General 
and his colhaigues in the Supreme Council were discussing the 
conduct of the mutinous Oudh regiment, and the measure of 
punishment which should be meted out to it. On the lOth of 
May Lord Canning and Mr. Dorin recorded minutes on the 
subject. The (iovernor-General declared for disbandment. 
Roused to a vigorous exjiression of opinion by this last manifes¬ 
tation of a growing evil, the senior member of Council wrote—• 
and wrote well—The sooner this epidemic of mutin}^ is put a 
stoj) to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 

examjde is wanted.I am convinced that timel}" 

severity will be leniency in the long run.” On the same day, 
General Lowe recorded a minute, in which he expressed an 


♦ In the letter U) Mr. Colvin, Sir Henry Lawrence Biiys that the Jainadar 
“went over all our anti-Hindu acts of the last ten years, including Gaol- 
Messing, the General-Service Oath, &o., and did not conceal not only that he 
luid all others saw no absurdity in the ground-l)ones dtuh belief, but that he 
considered we were quite up to such a dodge.**— MS. Cvrrespondmce, 
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opinion that “ prol)al)]y tlic ))iaiii body of the roo imont, in 
refusing to bite the cartridge, did so refuse, led from any feeling 
of disloyalty or disaflection towards the (lovernment or their 
offieors, but from an unfeigned and sincere dread that tlu^ act of 
biting them would involve a serious injury to tlaur caste.” On 
tho 11th, Mr. Grant and Mr. Peacock })laced on n^t^ord their 
opinions, that it might be better to wait for fuller information 
before issuing tln^ final orders of Government. On the 12th, 
th(i oflict* box(\s were again }>assing from house to house; but 
witli t]u‘ pa])(‘rs tlnm circulated, there wimt oiu', small in size, 
scanty in words, but, although ]KU’haps scarcely a])j)reciated at 
th<‘ time, of tremendous signilicance. “It is to be hoped,” 
Avrote Mr. Dorin, “ that the news fiom Mirath (in the tele¬ 
graphic message from Agra in this box) is not true.” Hut it was 
tru<‘; yet, with all its terrors, only a small ]>art of the truth. 

The little ])aper, then, on that 12th of May, travelling from 
house to house in the office-box, was a teh^graidiic 
message from Lieutenant-Governor C^dvin, an- tik* outbreak 
nouncing to Lord Canning that the great military “I’iy ih^y. 
station of Mirath was in ,a blaze, that the ( avalry 
had risen in a body, and that every European th(‘y had met had 
been shiiii by the insurgents, d'here was something terribly 
signilicjant in the very form of this message. The Governmeut 
at Agra had received no official tidings of the events that had 
occur -ed at Mirath. Hut a lady at the former ])lace, who had 
lx‘(‘II about to j)ay a visit to her friends at IMirath, had received 
a message from her niece, Avho was sister of th(‘ postmaster there, 
Avarning her not to attempt the journey, as the (Rivalry had 
risen.* This Avas the last message desjiatched. Hefore the 
authorities could send intellig<mce of Avhat had ha[)pened, the 
teh.‘graph-A\dre8 Avere cut by the insurgents. 


* The following were the words of the mes.sage : ** M(iy 11, 1857.—Last 
nig t. nt nine o’clock, a telegraph mes.'^ago was n ceiv( d hen^ hy a lady from 
her niece, sisttT of the j>Ofttruatft(T at Mirath, to the following c‘ff(‘ct: ‘The 
Lavsilry have risen, setting fire to their own houses and Kevenil officers* 
hou-^es, lx‘8ides having ki* ed and woundt d all European officers and soldiers 
tliey (oukl find near the Lines. If aunt intends starting Uj-iiiorrow evening, 
plen.^e detain her from <loing wi, us the van has Ixicn prevented from leaving 
the station.’ No later mc.ssage lias iHjf.m received, and the communication by 
telegram has l>eeu interrupted: how, not known. Any intelligence which 
may reach will be sent on immediaWly .”—PuUitfhcd Correnpondence, Parlia- 
nif ntary 
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Tlienovvs, tlirrefort*, now readied Agra, and was thence 

coimnunira1<*d to (‘alrntta, was of a vague, 
ihr!w<<^kof fraginentarv (•hara(‘ter. Scattered facts welltMl 
II j» In mi uiu.'ertjiin siuirces, and were, passed 
on from one stalion to aiHdtluu*, suggestive rather than 
e\|»ressiv(‘, always indicating something more terrihle in tlie 
background than th(‘ trutli aet.nally reveah‘<l. Not till soim^ 
tiuH' atb rwards was tlm whoh' trutli aj^jiarimt to the (Jovernor- 
(Jemual, ami tluu'efon* not now do J till iij) th(‘ outlines of llie 
story, ddu^ ANd (‘)v tliat jollowed tin* rjtli of ]\Iay was a wi'ck of 
telegrams. 'J'h<* ('h'ctrie w ii’es W(‘r<* continually Hashing ]U'(‘g' 
naiit nu‘ssag<‘s from North to South, ami from South to North, 
'rimt the Sipjihis at ]\Iirath had risen, was certain from tin' fust. 
4'lien news canu' that tluw h(‘M soim‘ ]>art of the road Ix'tween 
IMirath ami l)<‘hli. 'fhen. little by littb*, it trans]ured that tin* 
iMirath mutineeis bad made tln'ii* wayin a body to tin* Im}>t*rial 
(bty, and that the Dehli n‘ginmnls had IVab'rnised with them. 
A no'Hsage fnmi Agra, (hsj>at' lM*d <»n tin* 1-ltli, stated, on tln^ 
authority (»f ;t letler irom tlie King <»f Itehli, that the town and 
tbit and his own ]>erson were in j»<*ss(*ssion of the insurgents; 
and it was added that Fraser, the (^)mmissioner, and many 
otlier Ihiglisli gt'iitlenn*!! and ladies, had b(‘en murdered. Then, 
at last, it b(*eame aj>]uin‘nt that the King himself liad cast in his 
lot with the insurgents, that the rebel standard had been lioisK'd 
in the palai’e of the Alughul, that Englishmen and Knglish- 
wonn‘n had bemi ruthh^ssly massa<*red in tin*- streets of tlie city, 
and that the mutiny of a few regiment'^, by thus coneeiitring at 
Delili, was beginning to simulati* a national lebellion. 

\i*ver since, a century before, the foundation of our gri'at 
Indian Em]uro had been laid by the comjUest of Eeiigal, Innl 
such tidings as these been brought to the eouiicil-ehainber of 
the English ruler. 4die little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, wliich had risen in tlie first month of the new* year, and 
had l)oen grow’ing in its density and darkness until it had over- 
shudow'ed the lieavens, was now* discharging its teiiijiestuous 
terrors upon us. There was little before the eyes of Lord 
Fanning but the one naked fact of the junction of the Mirath 
and Ihdili triKijis, and the jirotdumation of the restored empire 
of the Mughul. With a feeling of w'undering anxiety he 
awaited, all through that terrihle week in May, the details 
W’hieli secuned a.s though they would never come, and the ex¬ 
planations of all that seemed so inexplicable to him. Most of 
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iill, lie inarvellrd wliat (Mir p(^u|)l(‘ luid Ikm'U doing, or not doing, 
in this conjnnctnn'., that sin^h a post as Dehli, soarroly 0 (]nallod 
in military, wholly nneijiialk'd in jaditicail iin])ortanc(\ should 
thus in an hour ]iav(.‘I khmi wrested from tlu.hr grasji. It si tMiual 
incredihh^ that witli a. r(‘ginu‘nt <d’ Ih'itisli (Rivalry at ^liiath, 
and tin* largest l)ody of Artillery in tlu‘ country gathered there 
at its ]iead-(piarters, smhi a r*a,tastr(»p]i(‘ as this sliould have 
oeeurred. Was lln re no mjh*, }j(‘ asked, to do with tin* ('ara- 
]>ineers and the Hoi'.n** Artillery what (1 illes])i(‘, liali* a century 
befoia*, had done with his Oragomis and galloper-guns ? ihit if 
such were the lesiilt in })laces where onr Kiiglish ollicej's had 
Cavalry and Artilh'iy aid them, how would it fare with 
them at stations wln ic no such In lp was to ht* had ? ddiere was 
no hoj)e now' that the eontlagration would not s[)read from c.iU' 
tonment to (‘antonnu'iit; no ho]»e now' that the whole country 
w'ould not soon he in a hla/a*. 

So Canning arose, and wdth his still, calm face, confronted 
tin* dire calamity. A braver heart than his never 
beat in a human breast. llap]>y w^'ls it for the oi 

nation tliat in Jiim, to wdiom its Jiononr w'as con- 
fub^l in that conjuncture, there w'as a icsolnti^ manliood (d’tlu^ 
linest, most enduring tem]>er. Many iliouglits )»ressed n])on 
]xim,but dominant over all w'as a strong seiisij of tin* pui'amouiit 
duty of maintaining before all m(*n a serene asjiect and a con- 
iideiit demeanour. There w'as groat w'ork to be done, nothing 
less th 111 the salvation of an (*mpir<J ; and with a solemn s(‘nse 
of liis responsibility, lui girded himself up for the conilict, 
knowdng in how great a measure the (b'liverance (jf his conn try- 
men depended, under Cod’s go(jd providimce, upon tlieir iaith 
in his constancy and couragt*. He saw^ clearly that there wms 
a tremendous danger, and In* kmwv tliat the resources im- 
medkitely at his command were wdiolly insuflicient to enabh* 
him to C(»pe with it ; but oven tliose. who wxre nearest to iiis 
2 )ers(Ui never saw' liim quail for a moimmt, as lie calculati^d 
the means and appliances of defence that could at (uice Ix^ 
brought into action, and those which might be summoned fi oiii 
a distance. 

It w'as no time for lamentation ; else he might have lamented 
that India, by a series of adverse circumstances, had been so 
stripped of Eiinqiean troops that now the whole country, with 
the exception of tlie frontier province of tlio Panjab, w'as 
lying naked and defenceless, witlnmt means of raising any 
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harriorH of roHintancH^ against tlu* Hood of reLellion that was 
]M>nriiig over Hindustan. He had lifted u]) liis voice against 
tlie system, whic h plaecMl it in tin* ]M)wer of England, 1)V giving 
to India either too much or too little^ of its manhood, to sacrifice 
tii<‘ intciHists of tlic'drjMUidcuicy.* H<‘ had resisted, only a little 
time before, an attcmipt to esarry off some of tlu‘ few English 
regiments at his dis]>osal, to take a ])art in certain military 
op< rations against tlici < lovernment of (diina, with which India 
had no <'on(‘ern. It had c‘ost him mncdi to send so mai\y regi¬ 
ments to ]\u'sia; Imt tluit was a c’all to whieh ho had heon 
hound to respond, and hapjuly now the (unergency was ]>ast. 
All that lu^ had said by way cd* warning bad been nicu'e than 
veu itied hy the event ; hut it was time* for looking forward, not 
for looking hack, so lie began to reckon uj» his available succours, 
an<l forthwith to summon them to the ea])ital. 

In the midst of all his triiuilation theic' were some sources of 
nnspeakahle c‘omfort. Wliilst tlie (blonds wcu’c thickmiing above 
him, Indore tin* great outburst, he bad learnt with joy and 
gratitude that tin* war with Persia liad lieen lirought to a close. 
Outram had dom^ liis work rajddly and wc*!!. 1 canned, now 

pauso to Hp(*ak cd’liis suecc*ssc‘s. What In* did on the sliores of 
tin* Persian (i ulf must be narra*t*d in an(dl-U*r place. It is enough 
to say that IVrsia, alarmed by our deinonsti’ations on the coast, 
and antici])ating an advance* into tlic interior of the country, 
tinuight that negotiation was ln'tter than war, acccdeel to our 
(h-mands, and concluded, at Paris, a treaty with the British 
(lovernnn*nt. Tin* e‘XpeMlitioii whie-li had gone forth from 
Beuuhay, was, therefore, returning to that Presidency; and a 
WiUel from tlie (Tovernor-fbneral would summon it, as fast as 
ste am could bring it, to his aid. This was his ^lr^t thought, 
whe*n the seizure of J)e*hli eonlirmed all his worst apjirehensions 
(d‘ the i)erilous want of European troops. Then, from these 
Persian snccoui-s, he turned with joy and gratitude not less 
jirofoimd, to the theuight that English troops 'were speeding to 

* “The interests of India/’ lie wrede on April *22ml, “ do not always make 
theiuselves htaixl in Engluinl, when etlier iinpe^rtant matters are uppermost; 
and I am opiH>8td to imtling into tlie ljunds of the (ioveriiment at homo an 
ineoiiaed j>ower to eiimini»h our main strength lure fur the jmrpose of 
nieciing exigene*ies elsewhere. 8uch a diininution was made in 1854 by 
withholding two n*giments which Imvt* not yet been given, although six 
r« gimenits have l>een si nt out of India to Persia.”— MS. Correspondence of 
LohI Ciinnhnj. 
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China ; tliat the arn^fj^anco ainl insolence oft lie Cliint'st'(iovern- 
niont havinj^ provoked onr cliastisc'inont, an exjHMlitiini had 
becni fitted out under the conduct of a civil and a military chioC 
and was tlicn, j)er]iaj»s, at tlie very point of i ts journey at which 
it nii^lit most leadily he wrc^sted from its original purpose, and 
diverted into another and more nec(‘ssitous channeJ, lii<^litly 
taking' tlie measun^, of the two exipmcies, and lu'v'er donlitin^* 
for a monnuit what tlie ; 2 ;reat interests of tin* nation demanded 
in that eonjumjtiin*, he presently d(‘U^rmin(*d to call thesc> troi^ps 
to Ids aitl. Tlie chastisement of China could wait; the salva¬ 
tion (»f India could not; * aial so he resolvinl, even at the risk 
of frustratinjj^ the elierislietl desi;i;nH of the (Jovcrnment in 
Fnudand, to call upon Kl^in and Ashhurnliam to suspend their 
operations, and to send liim the ]u'esent ]ielj> tliat he so much 
needed. It was a <j;reat res]>onsihility, hut he to >k it without a 
moment’s hesitation on himself; and he thankisl (lod, from 
the very de})ths of his heart, that hy a providential disjiensa- 
tion this sm.'cour, in the Aery crisis of liis necessities, had heen 
jilaced within his reach. 

There were thus, in the peculiar circumstances of the moment, 
some sources of consolation, soim^ ^oo<l jiromise of relief over 
and above that Avliicdi was to be sought in the noiinal condition 
of the emjtire under his charge. Ihit it AV(>uld take time to 
gather u]) the strength of these ]V;rsian and (’him‘Ke expedi¬ 
tions, and there Avere some available Kurojiean troojis more 
nearly at hand. Jt Avas another hajijiy accident that at this 
time the 84th Kegiment, which had lieim siininioned from Te^n 
in 3Iareh, was still in the neij^hbourhood of Calcutta. The 
lon^-delaycd dishandment of the };uilty companies of the .'Mill 
had not been carried into elfect belbre the hth of May ; and the 
regiment had been detained until after tbe (‘xecution of the 


♦ I did not think, when I wrote tlio.se words, that I lind done more than 
express the natural feeling iu I^ord Canning’s hrea.Ht at that time ; hut I 
lifive sinet; kmnd tliat he gave utterance almost fu the very word-i: “I have 
sent an otfna r/* he wToti; to tlie Gommaridor-iii-Chief, “ to (dalh; hy the mail 
to mwA AshVmrnhaiu, and hope Elgin, with an earne.st request for the first 
U8(‘ of the ri'girnents bound to China, if they can ho stoppcsl at Hingapore. 
Yeh may wait; but Ileugal, with its stretch of wwen hundred and fifty miles 
from Barrack pur to Agra, guarded hy iiotliing hut the lOtli Qiiecm's, cannot 
wait, if the tlame should spn ad And who sliall say that it will not? No 
pr<H*autiou against su< h a contingency can he t«si great .*'—Ojrresjxmdence 
of Lord Con WOK/. 
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Kenteiico. It secuiel tlicii tliat there was no further necessity 
for its presence in l*en< 2 ;al, luit tlie arr{ni<>;emcnts for its return 
to ]\\<j;u were still incomplete, when the disastrous tidings from 
(Ipper India came to dissipate all thought of its departure. 
From the (|uart(*r wlience it had come another English regiment 
jiiight 1)0 diawn. ddio d5th was stationed t)artly at Ihingim, 
partly at Moulnieiii ; and a, steamer was desj)atched to gather 
up the detachments and to bring them with all speed to Cal¬ 
cutta. At th(‘ same time, the telegraph carried to IVladras a 
recpiisition to hold the 4drd Foot and tlie Madras Fusiliers ready 
for immediate embarkation; and a tjusted olHcer was sent on 
board th(j mail-steamer to ( Vylon, with an urgent re(]uostto the 
(iovenmor to send liim all tlie Eui\)peaii troops lie could spare. 

Whilst thus eveiy (dlbrt was strained to bring European 
troo]>s from the southern and eastern coasts, the Covernor- 
Ccneral was intent also on the organisation of measures for the 
concentration of the stnmgth alnaidy at his disposal upon the 
])oints most ex])osc‘(l to danger. With this object, every avail¬ 
able river steadier was taken up for the conveyance of troops to 
tlie U])pcr Provinces, and the quicker but more limited means 
of locomotion afforded by vdieeled carriagt^s was resorted to for 
the conveyance of small detachments into the interior. But it 
was not, in the crisis of this first peril, from the South, but 
from the North, that the stream of conquest was to be poured 
down upon the great centre of rebellion. It was not to be 
doubted that (ieneral Anson, wliom the news of the rising at 
Miratli and tlie seizure of Dehli must have reached at Simla as 
soon as it readied Lord Canning at Calcutta, was doing all that 
could be done to dcsiiatch troot>« to the seat of the revolt. The 
telegraph, therefore, expressed only the confidence of Govern¬ 
ment that the Commander-in-Chief was bringing down to the 
plains the Eurojiean regiments on the hills. But the main 
reliance of the Cfovernor-Gencral in this extremity was upon 
the military resources of the Paiijab. Though all the rest of 
the empire was denuded of European troops, there was no lack 
of this material strength in the great frontier province con¬ 
quered from the Sikhs. Moreover, it was believed that the 
8ikhs themselves would be eager to follow their English com¬ 
manders to the siege and pillage of the renowned city of the 
Mughuls. So, whilst a message went to Karachi, in Sindh, 
directing the Commissioner to send an English regiment to the 
Panjab to replace any that it might be found necessary to des- 
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patch from that provinoe to the Lower Provinces, anotlier went 
to ]\Ir. C;olvin, at Agra, saying, “ 8cnd word as (jiiickly as 
possi])le to Sir John Lawrence that he is to send down sueli of 
the Panjab regiments and Ihiropean regiments as he can safely 
s])are. Every exertion must he made to regain Delili. Every 
hour is of importance, (hmeral Hewitt has been ordered to ]>ress 
this on the Commandcr-iu-Chief. If you lind it noc(‘ssary, you 
may ap[)ly, in the (Jovernor-Generars nam(‘, to the Ihijali of 
Patiala and the Ihijah of Jhind for troojis.” And he added, with 
that unio]i of kindliness and sagacity which made him at all 
times liberal of his encouragement to his Jiicuiteiiants, “1 thank 
you sincerely for what have so <a(lmirably done, and for 

your stout heart.” * Tlie ])raise, too, was well deservcal. (VJvin, 
at that time, had done all that could be done to help others (it a 
distance, and to maintain the confidence of those around him, 
and he had strenuously exerted himself to forward to the 
(rovernor-General, by telegraph and by letter, all the tidings 
that had made their way to Agra.f “1 have fairly taken upon 
myself,” he wrote to Ijord Canning on the 15th of May, “ the 
position of Commander-in-( Jiief here. The arrangfunents are 
now on the point of completion, and our position may bo re¬ 
garded as safe. There has been a tlioi*ough co-o])eration and the 
most excellent spirit amongst us. Sindhia and Bharatpiir will bo 
heartily with us against the new dynasty of the House of 
Taimur. I shall rouse the Itajput States to arrest the flight of 
the mutineers wx'stward, when they are driven out of Helili. 
The horrible murders, you wdll sec, have been chiefly by 
Muhammadan troopers of the 3rd Cavalry. There must be a 
fit and fearful expiation for such atrocities.” 

But for this fit and fearful expiation Lord (^anning knew too 
well that the time had not yet come. The struggle now was 
for bare life. For this he had done all that could bo done, 

^ In a letter to Mr. Vernou Smith of about the same date, Lord Canning 
.says: South of Deldi, Colvin at Agra is engaged in keeping the roads quiet, 
collecting troops from GwuUar (Siiidliia has come forward loyally), and en¬ 
couraging his own native garrismi to fidelity. He is confident of keeping 
them straight, and he deserves t»o succ>eed. His courage and judgment are 
beyond prai.se.*’— MS. Correspondence of Lord Canning. 

t The irapoitance of this service, at a time when communication both by 
I’ost and Telegraph was so greatly interrupted, can Inirdly be over-estimated. 
The Commamler-iu-Chief’s letters of the 14th and ICth of May did not reach 
Calcutta before the 7th of June. 
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witli the scanty means at his own disj)osal. “ The two points 
to which I am straining/* lie wrote to the Indian Minister at 
home, “are the liastening of the expulsion of the rebels from 
Dehli, and the collection of Europeans here to be pushed up the 
country.** But not a da}^ was to be lost in summoning that 
ulttu’ior aid, by whi(;h not only was the safety of the empire 
to be secured, but the honour of the nation vindicated by the 
infliction of just retribution u]>on our enemies. The succours 
from Bombay lie was sure to obtain ; and there was something 
exliilarating in the thouglit, at a time when India had need 
of all her heroes, tliat Outram would come with them. How 
dilferent would it have bc(m if those regiments had been still 
engaged in the Bersian (lulf! But he could not cal- 
Arrestof cuhitc with the same amount of certainty upon the 
succours from the Eastern seas; he could not be 
certain that Lord Elgin would respond to his apjieal. 
All that ho could do was to throw the whole earnestness of his 
natun^ into that apiieal, and to take n])on himself the full 
res])onsibility of tlio diversion. So he wrote officially, as the 
(iovernor-(General of India, to Lord Elgin, and bo wrote 
2 )rivatoly to him as an old comiianioii and friend. In the 
])ul)lic letter, after setting forth in emphatic language the 
dangers by which our empire in India was surrounded, he con- 
tin u(‘d : “ 1 jilaco the matter briefly before your Lordsliip ; hut 
I liope clearl}^ enough to enable you to come to a ready decision. 
I will add, that I am anxious to bear the whole resjionsibility 
of all the conse( 2 ui‘nces of turning aside the troops from China 
to India. But I beg your Lordship to believe that, in saying 
til is, I am not influenced by any thought that whatever may 
bo tlie course for which your Lordship’s wise judgment shall 
d(‘C“ide, you will need any hel]) from me in vindicating it to her 
Majesty’s Government.** 

]\lore earnest and emjdiatic still was his j)rivate letter; not 
Mav 19 1 H 57 ^ should be omitted: “ My dear Elgin,— 

’ ‘ 1 wish I could give you a more cheerful and 

aecej)tablo greeting than you will find in the letter by 
wliieh this is accomi^anied. As it is, you will not bless 
me for it, but the case which I have before me hero is 
clear and strong. Our hold of Bengal and the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces depends upon the turn of a word—a look. An in¬ 
discreet act or irritating phrase from a foolish commanding 
ollieer at the head of a mutinous or disaffected company, may, 
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whilst the present condition of things at Dehli lasts, lead to 
a general rising of the Native troops in the Lower Provinces, 
where we have no European strength, and where an army in 
rebellion would have everything its own way for weehs and 
months to come. We have seen within the last few days what 
that way would be. I cannot shut my eyes to tlio danger, or 
to the urgent necessity under which I lie, to collect every 
European that can carry arms and aid to the Government of 
India in the event of such a crisis. I do not want aid to put 
down the Mirath and Dehli rebels; that will be done easily, as 
soon as the European troops can converge upon Dehli, bnt not 
sooner. Meanwhile every hour of delay—unavoidable delay— 
is an encouragement to the disaffected troops in other parts ; 
and if any one of the unwatched regiments on this side of 
Agra should take heart and give the word, there is not a fort, 
or cantonment, or station in the plains of the Ganges that 
would not be in their hands in a fortnight. It would be 
exactly the same in Oudh. No help that you could give me 
would make us safe against this, becaTise it cannot arrive in 
time. The critical moments are now, and for the next ten oj* 
twelve days to come. If wo pass through them without a 
spread of the outbreak, I believe all will go well. If we do not, 
the consequences will be so frightful, that any neglect to 
obtain any possible accession of strength whereby to shorten 
the duration of the reign of terror which will ensue, would be 
a crime. If you send mo troops, they shall not be kept one 
hour longer than is absolutely needed. If you come 
with them yourself, you shall be most heartily spondenre. 
welcome.” 

With this letter went another to General Ashburnhani, who 
commanded the troops of the China expedition; and the 
steamer, which carried the bearer of these important missives 
to Galle, bore also letters from the Governor-Geiieral to the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors and the President of the 
Board of Control, calling upon them immediately to send out 
reinforcements from England. “ Now let me beg your attention 
and support,” he wrote to Mr. Mangles, “ to a proposal which 
goes to you by the mail for the immediate raising of three 
European regiments for Bengal. No sane man will doubt that 
much of increase to our European force is wanted, and that the 
want should bo supplied with as little delay as possible is 
obvious from the present exposure of our weak points. I do 
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not ask for an augmentation to tlio CHtablislied number of 
Queen's troops, because for i)ermanent purposes I much prefer 
an addition to the (Company’s Army; and for the exigencies of 
the moment no reinforcement, except that of the China regi¬ 
ments, would avail. But 1 do beg that you will move the 
(iovernment to make up the complement of Queen’s troops, 
irres]»ectively of those which now or hereafter may come to us 
from (diina. Do not let the supply of the missing regiments 
de])end U])on the turn of alfairs in (^hina, but let the gap bo 
tilled up at once.” * In the same strain ho wrote to Mr. Yernon 
Smith, looking rather to any aid that might be sent him from 
Dngland, as a means of preventing the recurrence of like 
disasters in the future, than of combating those which had 
already arisen. 

Whilst the first efforts of the Governor-General were thus 
directed towards the pressing duty of extinguishing, 
by sheer animal strength, the fires that had been 
kindled in Upper India, he was endeavouring also 
to ])rovent by moral means the flames from sj)reading to parts 
of the country not yet in a blaze. It was plain tlnit a great 
fear, born of a terrible misapprehension, was driving the soldiery 
to madness. IVIight not something, then, be done—might not 
some authoritative declaration be put forth by Government, 
solemn and irresistible in its denials of the imjiuted treachery, to 
pacify men’s minds, and to cast out from them the foul susjiicions 
\A'liieh were turning loyal soldiers into rebels and murderers ? 
It was true that they had been told this before by the Governor- 
General, by the Commander-in-Chief, by Generals of Division, 
and Begimental Commandants; but these appeals had been of 
local character and limited influence, and it was thought that 
something might yet be done by a general Proclamation ad¬ 
dressed to the whole Army, and distributed throughout the 
country. It was not doubted that whatsoever might have been 
the; external agencies employed to keep alive this perilous 
excitement, there was at the bottom of it, in the breasts of the 
Siiuihis, a deeply-rooted fear for the sanctity of their religion 
and the jnirity of their caste. If they could once be persuaded 
to believe that the British Government had never meditated 
any injury or offence to the religious or social prejudices of the 
people, there might be a return to quietude and to reason. It 


Lord Canning to Mr. Mangles, May 19, 1857.— MS. Correspondence. 
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was wise, at least, to make one more trial. So a Proclamatioii 
was issued, setting' forth that the Governor-General knew that 
endeavours liad heen made to 2 )er 8 uado Hindus and Musulnians, 
both soldiers and civil subjects, that their relio-ion was o]ienly 
as well as secretly threatened by acts of the Government, who 
Averc believed to be seeking by various wa 3 s to entrap them into 
loss of caste for ])urposos of their oAvn ; l>ut tliat tliey liad never 
yet deceived tlieir su])jects, and the^Miow, tlierefore, called U 2 )on 
all men to refuse their belief to the seditious li(‘S of designing; 
traitors, who were leading good men to their ruin. Translated 
into tlieir vernacular, this rroclaniation was sent to the mili- 
taiy auth(jrities to be distributed among the soldiery in all 
jiarts of the countiy, whilst the words of it were telegra 2 >hed to 
the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra, with em])hatic instructions 
to “ disseminate it in eveiy town, village, bazaar, and serai.” 
“It is for tlie ])e()])lo as well as for tlie troops.” It was yet 
hoped that it might bear the good fruit of a return to order and 
tranquillity^^' 

At tlie same time, it apt^eared to the Governor-General to be 
in the highest degree inq^ortant to arm the Jiiilitary autliorities 
with new 2 >owei\s both for the pronijit reward of good and hyal 
soldiers, and the iwoiiq)! punishment of mutineers, d'he lirst 
might be done by a sinqde order of the Government. The latter 
required the interposition of the Legislature. So an Act 
was passed to facilitate the trial and })unishment of 
offences against the articles of war for ihe Native Army, b^^ 
Avdiicli commanding officers of Divisions, Drigades, and Stations 
Avere authorised to assemble general and other Courts-martial, 
and to 2 >roceed to cany sentence into effect without reference 


* It lias hoc'll often said that this Proclamation ought to have been issued 
at an earlier jh riod. Colonel Birch advised the Govonior-(General, when the 
excited state of the Native soldiery first became apparent, to issue a pro¬ 
clamation of this kind, and I^ord Canning afterwards frankly expressed his 
regret that he had not taken the advice of his military secretary. On turning 
hack to pMg(‘ 177, the reader will perceive that a similar delay in issuing a 
sedative proclaimitiori occurred in 180G, after the mutiny in the Madins 
Army. It is, however, ve*-^" doubtful whether such manifestoes have any 
effect upon the Native mind, when once any popular belief of the intentions 
of Government has taken fast hold of it. I have already observed, that those 
who entertain a conviction that the Government have formed a deliberate 
design to trick the people out of their religion, arc not likely to find any 
difficulty in believing that the issue of a lying proclamation is a jiart of the 
plot. 
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to Head-Quarters. In sucdi an emergency as liad tlien arisen, 
Oentralisation could not stand its ground. So whilst increased 
]iOwer was thus given to commanding officers to overawe re¬ 
bellion, increased i)ower to encourage loyalty and good conduct 
was delegated to them and to certain high civil and political 
functionaries. They were cm]>owered to 2 )romote Native soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers on the scene of their good deeds, 
and to confer upon them the “ Order of Merit,” ^ “ in order that 
the reward for eminent gallantry, loyalty, and good conduct 
might he prompt, and might he conferred on the soldier in the 
sight of his comrades.” But no ])roclamations and general 
orders—nothing that the Legislature could decree or 

(jenerai Executive Government jmhlish—no words that men 

May^h. ^ould uttcr, in that extremity, could avail to arrest the 
fury of the storm that was bursting over their head. 
It was too late fur words, fur none would hear. It was left to 
the English only to strike. 

Thus Canning did all tliat could he dune, and waited for the 
issue—waited, fearfully and hoj^efully, fur tidings of new dis¬ 
asters in one direction, and of coming succours from anothej*. 
As he thus waited and watched, and pondered new details of 
the great rising, which every day added something to the 
clearness and comjdeteness of the story, there were times when 
he felt in his inmost heart that there were no hotter resources 
than a few hrave hearts and a few strong heads upon whose 
courage and coolness he could rely. It must he said, sorrow¬ 
fully, and 1 would fain not say it, hut History admits of no 
such reservations, that Lord Canning felt bitterly that, with 
some few honourable exceptions, the English officers at the 
Presidency were not giving him the moral supj)ort which, in 
such a crisis, would have been so grateful and refreshing to 
him, and for which truly he had a right to look. It is im¬ 
possible to describe his mortification. Where he had hoiked to 
see strength ho saw only weakness. Men whom he thought to 
see sustaining and encouraging others by their own resolute 
bearing and their cheerfulness of speech, went about from place 
to place infecting their friends with their own despondency, 
and chilling the hearts which they should have warmed by 


♦ Authority in this latter respect was confined to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal and tlie North-Western Provinces, and to the Chief Commissioners 
in Oudh and the Panjiib. 
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their exain})le. Such a sj^ectaclo as this was even more painful 
than the tidings of disaster and death Avhich canio huddling in 
from all })arts of the country. No one knew better, and no one 
more freely acknowledged that the men of whom he complained 
were “ brave enough with swords by their sides.” 'idioy would 
have faced death for their country’s good with the courage of 
heroes and the constancy of martyrs ; but strong as they would 
have been in deeds, they were weak in words, and they went 
about as prophets of evil, giving free utterance to all their 
gloomiest anticipations, and thus spreading through all the 
strata of English society at the capital the alarm which a more 
confident demeanour in the upper places might have arrested. 
And so strong was Lord Canning’s sense of the evil that had 
arisen, and that might arise from this want of reserve, that 
he wrote specially to the authorities in England to receive with 
caution the stories that were likely to be sent home in tlie 
private letters which the mail was about to carry from Cal¬ 
cutta.* 

But the shame with which he beheld the failure of some of 
his countrymen at Calcutta, made him turn with the 
greater pride and the greater confidence towards 
those who were nobly seconding his efforts from a 
distance. The Governors of Madras and of Bombay, Harris 
and Elphinstone, had responded to his appeals, and without any 
selfish thoughts of their own wants, any heed of dangerous 
contingencies at home, were sending him the succours he so 
much needed ; and he was profoundly grateful for their aid. 
The promptitude with which they responded to the call for 
help was something almost marvellous. The electric telegraph 
might fail us in some parts, but in others it did its work well. 
On the 18th of May, Canning knew that the Madras Fusiliers 
Avere already embarking, and had thanked Harris by telegraph 
for his “ great expedition.” On the 22nd he learnt that the 
first instalment of the troops from Persia had reached Bombay, 
and that a steamer had already started for Calcutta with a 
wing of the 64th Queen’s. The fire-ship was doing its work as 
well as the lightning-pc‘-1. 


The author evidently refers here to the officers in high authority whom 
he does not mention in the succeeding pages. It seems to me altogether too 
sweeping an assertion. The gloomy anticipations ” were the result of want 
of confidence in the foresight and energy of the Government.—G. B. M. 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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Bnt altliongli there was to the Governor-General groat eon- 
Holation in the tlionglit tliat he would lack no material 
iaJr!n<o« iiioral Hnpj)ort that Harris and Elphinstone could 
give him, it was, in a conjuncture so imminent, to the 
imlividnal (diaractcrs of men actually confronting the dangers 
wliicli tlireatened tlie empire, tliat he looked witli the most 
<‘ager anxiety. And tlierii were no points to whicli he turned 
his eyes with a keener interest than to those two great pro¬ 
vinces, tlie history of the annexation of which I liave written 
in tlie early part of this hook, the great provinces of tlie Panjah 
and of Oudh. It was from Oudh that so large a ]^art of tin* 
Pengal Army had b(^cn drawn ; it was in Oudh, the last of oui’ 
ac(]uisitions, that the animosities and resentments born of tlu', 
gix^at revolution we had accomplished were festering most 
freshly; it was in Oudli that Ave had to contend Avith th(‘ 
reviAung energies of a djmasty scarcely yet extinct, and an 
aristocracy in the first throes of its humiliation. All this Lord 
(hinning distinctly saw. It was in the Panjab that all external 
danglers Avere to be tmeountered ; it Avas from the l\ani{ib that 
Dolili AA^as to be recovered. Ihere Avas consolation in the 
thought that only a few months before the good otlices of Dost 
IMuhammad had been purchased in the manner most likely to 
secure his neutrality. But death might, any day, remove the 
old Amir from the scene; there would, in sucli a case, be 
internal convulsions, out of which would probably arise aji 
iiiA-asion of our frontier l)y one contending faction oranother: 
and, therefore, much as troops were needed beloAv, a still greater 
danger might be incurred by Aveakening the force on the 
frontier. In other parts of the country there might be merely 
a military mutiny; luit in Oudh and tlie Panjab the Govern- 
imnit was threatened with the horrors of a popular rebellion, 
and the embarrassments of a foreign AA\ar. 

But if there Avere much trouble and anxiety in these thoughts, 
they had their attendant consolations, l^et what miglit happen 
in Oudh and the Panjab, the Lawrences were there. The 
Govenior-General had abundant faith in them both; faith in 
their courage, their constancy, their caj)acity for command; but 
most of all, he trusted them because they coveted responsibility. 
It is only from an innate sense of strength that this desire 
proceeds; only in obedience to the unerring voice of Nature 
that strong men press forward to grasp what weak men shrink 
from possessing. Knowing this, when, on the IGth of May, 
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Henry Lawrence telegraphed to the (Tovernor-doneral, ‘'Give 
me plenary military power in Oudh; T will not use it un¬ 
necessarily,” not a nicment was lost in flashing back the 
encouraging answer, You have full military powers. The 
Governor-General will support you in everything that you 
think necessary.” 

With John Lawrence it was less easy to communicate. A 
short time before tlie outbreak of the mutiny, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Panjab, whose health had been sorely tried 
by incessant work, had 2 >i’oposed to the (Governor-General to 
occupy a jxirt of the approaching hut weatlier in a tour through 
Kashmir, but I^ord Canning, on ])olitical grounds, had dis¬ 
couraged the pro])osal; for Gulab »Singh lay dying, and it was 
believed that such a visit to the dominions of the Maharajah 
would be associated in men’s minds with some ulterior project 
of their annexation. Jolin Lawrence, therefore, had happily 
not gone to Kashmir. When the news of the outbreak at 
Mirath reached the Paiijab, ho was, on his way to tlie Marri 
Hills, at liawalpindi; and tliencti, having first telegTa])hed to 
them both, he wrote, on the IJth of May, to the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-( Jiief. Nine days al’terwards 
Lord Canning received the missive which had been addressed 
to him, together with a copy of the Commissioner’s earnest 
a})peal to Anson to be up and doing. In the foinier, Lawrence 
urged upon the Governor-fjlenera] the expediency of raising for 
immediate service a large body of Sikh Irregulars. “ Our 
European force in India,” he wrote, “ is so small, that it may 
gradually be worn down and destroyed. It is of the highest 
im 2 )ortance, therefore, that we should increase our Irregular 
trooj)s. . . .In the event of an emergemy, I should like to 
hav^e power to raise as far as one thousand Horse; I will not do 
this unless absolutely necessaiy.” Five days before this letter 
had reached Calcutta, Lord Canning had telegrajdied his 
consent to the proposal, adding, “ You will bo supported in 
every measure that you think necessary for safety.” He was 
unstinting in his expressions of confidence to those who 
deserved it. 

Those were days when the best men stood u 2 )on the least 
ceremony, and if they had a suggestion to offer to Government, 
offered it with the full assurance that they were doing their 
duty, and would not be charged with presumption. So General 
Hearsey, when he learnt the news that had come from Mirath 
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iiiid Dehli, bad written to the Military Secretary to urge the 
(i oven linen t to call for troops from Madras and Bombay and 
the J^ersian (nilf, and to arrest the Cliina expedition. So 
Ib-nry Lawreiu'-e liad telegraphed to the (lOvernor-Gcmeral to 
g(‘t evmy available Kurojiean “from (diina, (Jeylon, and else- 
vvliere, also all the. (birkhas from the Hills.” So Patrick Grant, 
(\>mmander-in-(dLief at Madras, had telegraphed to him to 
send ;i swift steamer at once to intercept th(^ C^hina ex])edition ; 
and fJolin Jjawrence had sent a message setting forth these and 
other means of meeting the (crisis. Por all tliese suggestions 
Lord (’aiming was grateful; but it was with much satisfaction, 
]K‘r]iapH with some [iride, that when the detailed plans of the 
t’hicf (’ommissioner of the J*anjab wore laid before him, h<^ 
s(‘nt back a message, through the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
saying, “ Every pre(%aution which your message suggests lias 
h<‘en taken long ago.” 

Then, <wery (dfort made, and every precaution taken to save 
alik(‘ the (’hristian ])eople and the great em]>ire (jommitted to 
his (;ar(‘, t lau'c was an interval of n^tlection ; and with a feeling 
of sohaun wonder, Canning dwelt U])on the causes of all this 
tiaanendous excitement, and asked himself whether it could be* 
only a military mutiny that he was combating. It did not. 
s(‘(‘m as though the origin of such a commotion were to be 
found only in the unaided instincts of the soldiery. It might 
lu' that the activities then discernible were purely military 
activities, but it did not follow that external influences had not 
been at work to jiroduce the state of mind that was developing 
such terrible results. There were even then some dawning 
ajiprehensions that, with the best possible intentions, grave 
mistakes might liave been committed in past years, and that the 
tr(‘e of benignant error was now bearing bitter fruit. He 
thought over all that had been done by his great predecessor; 
the countries that had been annexed to the British Empire, the 
powerful interests that had sufiered so grievously by our 
domination, the manifold encroachments, material and moral, of 
English muscle and English mind. Not at first did he perceive 
all that was afterwards made clear to him, for at the time of 
which I am now writing there were many breaks in the great 
chain of postal and telegraphic communication, and it was not 
easy to form a right conception of the actual situation of affairs 
in the Upper Provinces. But he soon ceased to speak of the 
mutiny, and called it a “rebellion”—a “revolt.” Early in the 
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your, Lo bud felt dis[)osed to attach some iuiportuiioo to the idea 
oi’ political causes, but, as ho wrote on more than one occasion, 
not much.” Now liis uncertainty upon this ])oint began to 
disa[)p(^ar, and he wrote to the Indian Minister at home that he 
liad not a dou])t that the rebellion had been fomented “ by 
Brahmans on religious pretences, and by others for political 
motives.”^ lie saw, indeed, that for some years preceding the 
outbreak tlui English in India, moved Iw the strong faith that 
was in tliem, had striven, with a soiiiewhat intemp(u-ate zeal, to 
assimilate all things to tli(u‘r own modes of thought, and that 
th(i Old Man ha(l ristm against the New, and resiuited his 
(^easele^s innovations, d'o this pass had the self-ass('rtions of the 
national character brought us. Th(‘ Indian Em])ir(‘- was in 
flanies. But, with a proud and noble contid<m(^e, (hnning hdt 
tlial this great national character which had raised the c.on- 
llagration would, by Ood’s Idessing, ert‘ long train})le it out. 
Even tlioso whose despondency had so pained him would, h(^ 
kn(‘w, wlien called upon to act, belie the weakness of tlieir 
words by the bravery of tlieir deeds. Looking into the future, 
lie saw the tire spreading; In; saw the heatlnm I’aging furiousl}^ 
against him, and a great army, trained in our own schools of 
warfai'e, turning against us the lessons we had taught them, 
stimulated by the IViesthood, encouraged, [lerliaps aided, by the 
no])h‘s of the land, and with all the resources of the country at 
tlieir conimand ; but seeing this, he saw also something beyond, 
grand in the distance; he saw the manhood of England going 
out to meet it. 


Writing also to the Chairman of the Court of Dir(3ctors (Mr. Koh« 
Mangles), Lord Canning said ; “ I have learnt unmistakably that the appre- 
hension of some attempt upon CasttJ is growing stronger, or at least is more 
sedulously spread. Mr. Colvin has found the same; and a [iroclamation, 
which goes to you herewith, has been issued with a view of arresting the evil. 
But political animosity goes for something among the causes, though it is not, 
ill my opinion, a chief one.’’—May 19, 1857.— MS. Correnpondancfi. 
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AVVESinX, 


A V P E XUiX. 

Tin-: yAsA saiiilj and azi^i-ullaii kuax. 

[^riie visit of llie Nana Siiiiib tu Lakliiiao, in April, 1857, referred to at 
])a; 4 e 1-}, is lims described by Mr. Martin Gnbbins in his history of tlie 
Mutinies in Oudh :] 

“1 must here mention a visit which was made to Lakhnao, in A[)ril, 
l)y the Nana ol‘ Bitlnir, whose subsequent treachery and atrocities have 
,^iven liim a ])re-eminence in infamy, lie came over on pretence of seeing 
t he sights at Lakhnao, acconqianied by his younger brother and a numerous 
retinue, bringing letters of introduction from a former Judge of Kanhpur to 
('a])lain llayes and to myself, lie visited me, and his manner was arrogant 
and presuming. 'J’o make a slnov of dignity and importance, lie brought 
si.v or seven followers with him into the room, for whom chairs were 
demanded. One of these men was his notorious agent, Azim-ullah. llis 
younger brotlier was more ])leasing in appearance and deiueanoui'. d'he 
Nana was introduced by me to 8ir Henry Lawrence, wdio received him 
kindl}’, and ordered the authoilties of the city to show^ him every attention. 

1 subsequently met him jiarading througlr Lakhnao with a retinue more 
iJian usually large. He had promised before leaving Lakhnao to make 
liis tinal call on tlie Wednesday. On the Monday, we received a message 
from him that urgent business required his attendance at Kanhpur, and 
he left Lakhnao accordingly. At the lime his conduct excited little 
attention ; hut it was otheiAvise wlieii affairs had assumed the aspect 
which they did at Kaiihjair by the 20th of May. His demeanour at 
Lakhnao and sudden departure to Kanhpiir appeared exceedingly suspicious, 
and 1 brought it to the notici' of Sir Henry Lawu’ence. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner (Huicurred in my susjacious, and by his authority I addressed Sir 
Hugh AN'lieeler, cautioning him against the Nana, and stating Sir Henry’s 
belief that he wtis not to be depended on. The Avarning avas unhapjaly 
disregarded, and, on the 22nd of May, a message was received stating that 
‘ two guns and three hundred men, cavalry and infantry, furnished by the 
^laharajah of Bithur, came in this morning.’ ” 

Many readiTs will smile at tlie statement that the Nana Sahib wtis in 
corres])uiidence with Iviissia, and received an answer to his overtures. 
But it is by no means improbable that Azim-ullak Khan entered into 
eommimication Avith some llussian ohicers, responsible or irresponsible, and 
it is certain that at the time of the Crimean War nothing could have better 
served the iuterests of Bussia than a revolt in India. That Azim-ullah 
visited the Crimea Ave knoAv upon the best possible authority—that of 
Mr. Bussell, who lias given, in liis ‘‘Diary in India,” an interesting account 
of his meeting Avith the Nand's agent in tlie trenches before Sebastopol. 
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Tile Life of Yakoob Beg** Atlialik Ghazi and Hadaulet, Ameer of 
Kashgar. Witli Maj* and Aj>i»eudix. Demy Hvo, J6s. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIUSON, Musivr Mariner. 

Plotsam and Jetsam. A Yachtsiimn's Exi>eriencos at Sea and Ashore 
Cr. Hvo. 7s. Gd. 

BOTH, K. NELSON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., dc. 

CRili and the Chilians, during the War 1879-80 Cloth, Illustrated. 
Cr. Hvo 10s. Od. 

Coal Mines Inspection : Its History and Results. Demy Hvo. I4e. 
BRADSIIA W, JOHN, IjL.D., Insjiccfor of Schools, Madras. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, with Notes, exidanutory and 
philological. New Edition. J’ost Hvo. 7s, Gd. 

BRADSHAW, Mrs. J. 

G-abrielle ; or, Worth the Winning. Crown Svo. 5 k. 

BRAITHWAITE, R., M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

The Sphagnacew, or Peat MosHes of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. Svo. 2.58. 

BRANDS, Professor, D.C.L., F.U.S., &c., and Professor, A. S. T"AY LOR, M.D , 
F.R.S., S-c. 

Chemistry, a Mannal of. Fcap. Svo. 900 pages. 12s. Gd. 

BRANDIS, Dr., Inspecto' General of Forests to the Government of India. 

The Forest Flora of Horth-Western and Central India. Text 
Demy Svo. and Plates Roy. 4to. £2 ISs, 

BRERETON, WILLIAM H., late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 

The Truth about Opium. Being the Substance of Three Lectures 
delivered at St. James^s Hall. Demy Svo. 78. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed. 
Cr. Svo., Is. 

bright, W., late Colour-Sergeant 19th Middlesex R.V. 

Sed Book for Serg^MUitS. Sixth and Revised Sdltion, 1886. Inter¬ 
leaved. Fcap. 8vo., 1 b. 
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H l{ I STfPlV J'J, .7 N , M.TK, V.Ti C.P., Srmnr J’h nstrian and Joint Ijcr.tnrer on 
ctnr. Si 'I'hotno^'h llft.'-intril. 

The Physiologrical and Pathological BrClations of the Voice 
and Speech. Unn.v^vn. 7s. rtd. 

British PharmacopcBia, Pocket G-iiide to the, Prnitr an Exj'lanutor.\ 

<'l;i SSI fw.il i< >11 Ilf its i>rii>jrs I’ri*|>!ir:it ions, nnd (.'oniiionnds. All essoii- 
tials hi in - i-oniin-isfMl in a form ami sizo adajit imI to the Practitioner’s 
Note Hoi.k. Is. 

HHOHM:, (, f.A JllitM 

Wellington; "1 , 1l>e Pul-ln- ami Pri\at<' Lit.' of Arthur, first Dnto of 
VV.-lJmidon, ,is fold ti'. lmns.lt, h)s (’onirados, and intiniato Friends 
With F’ort rait, (Vc <'r. Kvo ds 

JilJ'KL 1 .V/). <' 7' , F.Z.S 

Whist for Beginners. Second Edition. Cr. Idino. Is. 

Sketches of Social laife in India. ('r. 8vo. 5s. 

UH' K L E, ilif hitv ('nittoiii I\ , .Eo-s/u-nf A<I into nt-ficneral, I'cvnol Art iUertj. 

Bengal Artillery. A Monnnr of the Services of tlie PmiLral Art.illerv 
frtnn the loinnation of the {’orj)K. Edited Sir J. W Kayo. T>cm.’' 
Kvo lOs. 

/.'FC’K/.Fr, h'OlUJn , \.M Ia’.E., EACrutire Eu.jinvc.r to t/o- Puhln Wort- 

Pcfto rt lit rut of I n <1 oi . 

The Irrigation Works of India, and their Financial Eesults. Beinv 
a hrmf History and I >eserij>l ion of the Irrig-at ion Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses t.li<*\ havi* caustid t-o tlie Slate. With ^laj) 
and A]>j»endix I)omy''vo f»s. 
prinuiKii:, v w 

Cool Orchids, and How to Grow Them. With I )escri])tive List of 
all th(‘ h«‘st Si>e< i<'s in ( ultivation Illustrated witli nuiru rons Woodcuts 
and (\»lonr* <l Fi^^urcs of hi varieties. Cr. Hvo. 6s. 

J!l’ Ii({ ESS, (\i]doni /’, ftriojo} Staff C<>r;>s. 

Sporting Pire-arms for Bush and Jungle; or, Hiins to TntendinK 
(iritis and Colonists on tin* Purcliase, Care, and TTse of I’lrt'-arnis, with 
Ilscful Nott's on S]*ortinK lvilh‘s, &o. Illustrated hy the Author. Cr. 
Hvo. 5s. 

El' E, l.iruii aant-Colourl Sn AdllM M.,]{art 

ZLegimental Records of the Bedfordshire Militia. Cr Hvo. 5.s. 

EVEKE, rr.TEE, Sr i i. a n I-at-1 .a it 

Celebrated Haval and Military Trials. Po.*-! Hvo. Ids. 6d 

El'ESLEY, .JAMES, Aailo,, oj “ /7m ttonianCi of I v vi nt lOn 

The Romance of Iiife Preservation. Cr Svo. Ids. tid. 

}> E1! l!( tE'S, MOSl’AE r, ('ojitom E ,V , Ertirrd i.ist, Cinchelr Ei ofrssor of Modnrn 
//i.s/iii-i/ Hi till- lAiirrrsit It of (fxford. 

I«ife of Bdward Bord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and First Ford tif the Admiralty from 1706 to 1771. Demy 
Hvo. ‘Jls. 

EVETOy, Major-dcn. E F. 

Reminiscences of Sport in India. Illnstrations Iicmy Hvo. 18b. 

Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Burrows. 
New' Edition. 16mo. 2s 6d 

By the Tiber. By the Author of “ Signor Monaldinihs Niece.” 2 vols. Cr. 
Svo. 21b. 

i'AS^NING, The IIoy\. Al.BERT S. G., Author of '' Mncaulaij, Eiisayist and Ifiy- 

toricTi,” &('. 

Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. Demy Svo. 128. 

Revolted Ireland, 1798 to 1803. Crown Hvo. 38, G<1. 
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CANIA'I !■:, THOMAS 

Memoirs of tlie Life and Writing’s of, Witli J'orHoiuil Roininisceiu*<‘H 
011(1 St*l(^cti<)ns from liis Private Lcttors to iiuiiK'roiiB Corr«‘Hpoii<lont.s 
Editod by Hudiard IL'riip Sli(‘j>lu‘rd, AHsiutcd by Cliarlt's N. Williaiu.son 
- vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Cr. Sv(.>. Ills. 

CARRINOTON ft , M.D., F.R.S 

Sritisll Hepatic 00 . Containmi^ I>ostM*ii>tn»nM and Fii^iires of the 
Nativt* Spcfu's of .1 un^erm.innia, Maroliaut la, :iiid A nt hoctmos. Tinp. 
Kvo., si'wod. Parts 1 t,o f, «‘ac;h **Js btl {»la,in ; .‘Sn. (Id. coloured. To be 
coinpb'ti d in aluuit 12 Parts. 

CAVITHltOWSi:, i:rv. 

Incident s of Indian Life. Crown bvo. 2s. (kI 

CAVEXAoii, Oi'n. Sir <h:fi:ui:, k c s.i. 

Reminiscences of an Indian Official, th- Svo. los. rid. 

CHAFFFUS, lyiLLlAM, Antlnu “ //u/l MurLs.ni Flulc.” 

Oilda Anrifabror’um : A llist(»ry <>1 Loudon < bddsnntbs and Plato- 
worlicrs, with thtur Mai'ks Htam[>c(l on IM.iti*, (sipicd m lac-.similo fia^in 
cohibral.cd Exa.uijdcs and the Earliest. li sMirds prosorvt.'id at. < iold.siiiiths' 
Hall, London, with tlnur Name.s, Addre^.s. and H.it.cs of Entry. 2,.500 
III list rat ions Ib>,\-. ^vi> IS-, 

Cliallenge of Barletta, The. P\ Massimo D'A/(‘^lio. licndonnl into 
EiiK’h'^L Ly Lady Ijouisa ^t:^!.ccnls. 2 vols., Cr. Svo 2Is. 

('liAMisso, /»•'/' yos 

Peter Sclllemilll. Tr.insl.itcd hy Sir John BowriiiLT, LL I) , Ac llluH- 
trationsou I nd la pa )hu- hy r J corj^o (Iruilvsh.Mik liars't' paj»(‘r. ('v 4to., 

halt-lJo\huisdic, 10s. ()d. 

(liA Y'ntfi, IIFNRV 

Secrets of National Finance. Dmny h\<. :l »;d 

Cliesney, Q-eneral P. R., Life of. By liis Wile and Damjrhter. Edited 

by Stanley Lane-J’oole. Svo. iHs. 

Ci’V’il Service Calendar, 1888. otbeial lb-;ulat nuns and Inst met.ion.s lor 
Candidates, , tormina ti (’omjdeto H :i nd book and (I mde f o ( be \ 1 1 

Stu’v lee. Edited b\ Willia.m Bussell (Ir. S\<n Is (id. (Jlotb 2 k. 

Clever Tiling’s said by Cliildren. Edite«I by Howard Paul. Roy. Ibmo. 
2 s od 

Collection Catalog’ue for Naturalists. A Rub d Book for keojiin^f a P»m- 
manent Jieeoiv.l of Ob(e<ds in any bramdi of Natural History, with 
A])p(!iidix for reeordiiivr iut(‘r(‘sfi ul' part iculars, and let t ered i>a(^(\s for 
g'oneral index Strom.jly bound, 2o » j>a'(‘.s, 7s bil , .'{00 passes, lOs ; and 
2s. bd. extra for every additional BX) pa^?-os Working'- (Jatalo^ues, i'h. bd. 
each. 

Cep/em // IP- 

Long^itude by Lunar Distances. Tllust rat.ral witli examples worked 
out step liy steji, and with referemci'S work.s on l*raetinal AHtrononiy, 
Ai‘. Royal Svo. 7.s. bd 

Th.e Sextant. Small ito. 2.s. 

COLL FTTJT (llARL FS IIA ST I NOS 

Tbe Roman Breviary. A Critical and IliHtorieal lieview, witii 
Copiv>us (d.issiiied E.xtra<‘l.s. Seeoud E lit.iou. Jievi.sod and enlarg-ed, 

Diuny Hvo. ,5.s 

Henry VIII. An Historieal Sketidi ;i,s ntbu-l ini,'- the Reformation in 
EnKij*'*'*h Post Svo. (is 

St. Augustine (Aurelius Aug’ustinus Bpiscopus Hipponiensis), 

a Ski'teh of his Jjib* and Writin'.^-s as atleetiiu' lh(‘ (Jont rover.sy with 
Rome. (Jr S\o .s. 

COLLINS, MARFL. 

Tlie Story of Helena Modjeska (Madame ChlapowskH). Cr. Sv.i, 
7h. Od. 

COLOMB, Ce/muf. 

Blue Stockings. A Comedy in Five AetK. Adapted from the Frenoii 
Moliere. Cr. Svo. :is. bd. 

Miss Crusoes. A Curious Story for Bid: and Little Children Illus- 
trnted Cr. Svo. Ja. bd. 
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('(UA^l IInr\, Majnr J. A .S., li.A. 

With the Kurriim Force in the Caiibnl Cami^aiKn of 1878-79. 

11 histr-.iWoiis from tin* Autlioi's Oviivsiugs, iiml two Majis lleni^ 
-s^-o l<i-. 

Coniijanioii to the Writing'-Desk. lI<o\ io A<lcli-ov,.s 'j'lt jt^i pt oj)lo, &(■. 

1 o . \ IlL’l 11> I Is 

( os7>i:l\ MJ'ur.iK 

The Discontent of Ireland. : Its Oriirm innl t'ausr th-own 8vo. t>s. 
Conh l\ M (' , 1/ . 1 ., 

The Bi’itish Fling"! : A Plain iiiul Easy Aoroimt ^>f- With Coloure<i 
I’latfs (,i lo SiHM M's Eifth K<htj<m, Kevist*il. (’r. Svo Os. 

British Hepaticee. Sowt*<l sd. 

Bust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introdnctic^n to tb<‘ Study ot 
M i< I < sc, .jm- Ihinm lllustratod with 2<)!» t'tdourt**! Fiirures l>y J. E. 
So\\cih\ I'Nim’tli I']difioji, wifli Aj'ja'TMiix of N<’w Sjiocu.s t’r, 8vo. <>s. 
A Manual of Structural Botany. l^evi.s<*<l Edition, wifli Now Che- 
niica I Not a t jon 11 Just raf.<*d with 200 Wooih’uts. 'J'wtait \-littli Thousand. 
.'{21110 Js. 

A Manual of Botanic Terms. N<*w Edit ion, jj:routl> Enlarged Illns- 
trati'ti it li o\(.!r : Ku i W oodoui s h oap. 8vo. 2s. tkl 

M M A , , <>( h J\I ]> , O.A., Insf ct Sorb. hiur. 

Clavis Eynoptica Hymenomycetum Europseorum. Ecai*. 8vo 
7 k. Od 

(XHHJIkU:. Sf’.SAN 

Crosspatch, and <>tlinr Storu's N<*w Edition. llhiKtrated. Or. Svo. 
iis. Od. 

Cooper’s Hill Royal Indian Eng-ineering" Colleg-e, Calendar of. 

Pid'lislicd fl'N A id llont^ ) in Januai*> tMi<*h year. Iteiny Si o. 58. 

<’(//•/,.I.v/». j<niN 

Walter Stanhope, ,i .Man of variod S.Mnjiathios. Cr. Hvo. Os. 

A/).v. A/. 

A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit ol H.P.il the Prince of 
W'alis, uu«'l afterward.*^ to Ceylon. Illustrated with 1‘lioto.s. Cr. Svo. 
7h (>(1. 

c(>.Yivi:/./., uEMn'. 

My Life and Balloon Experiences. I'ortrait. t'rownHvo. 3s. Od 
C17l'SS\y i:Lh, C. a., <■,/ Utr inner 'I'eniplc. 

Woman, and her Work in the World. Or. Svo :is. Od. 

ClyOSl.A S l>, .Vo*. M.W'IOX 

Stories of the City of London : Pet,d<l lor Ihtuthlul Jveaders. With 
Id 1 Ihisl rat n >ns. e'r .'■'Vo 

Crown of Life, The. Hy M. Y. AV. With < leaantly illuniumted borders 
from dc.xiLTiis li_\ Arlliiir J\o]>ertson, Fea]> tto (is. 

Cruise of H.M.S. “Galatea,” Caj'tain II P .H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K C , in ]sr,7-ls0.s. py the h’ei ,lohn Milner, P.A , Chaplain; and 
Oswald W Prlerl^ Illnstrated b\ a Jliotoerajih ot 11 .li H. tho J)uke 
ot J'ldinburah ; ami by Chronio-litbo^raphs and (iraidiotypes from 
ISketclu's taken on tlie .sj>t>t by O. AV. Prierly J)(*niy Svo 10s. 

{'C Y \ } X (1 i IA M, II. N , Af . 1 ., o/u' I*/'tkr Jndins oj ilte llujh Conrf of Calcutta, and 

lnf> M< iiihi'i oJ iJif /‘.o/i ou* ('em le 

British India, and its Rulers. Demy Svo. JOs. (id. 
crrD.'h’, tiAKox. 

The Animal King’dom. AVitli eonsideralde Additioms by AV. B. Car- 
j’^'iiter, IM.li., E.U.S., ami J O. AN'c.-'i w ood, 1*' Ij.S. New Edition, 
lllu.-ti ;;ted with odd Engra\in-vin WtKid amt 30 Coloured Plates, liupl 
Svo. 21s. 

DALTOX. (\ 

Memoir of Captain Dalton. H.E.I.C.S., Defender of TrichinoT>oly. 
\S'U li i'ortrait. (Jr. Svo. Gs. 

PAMAA /, MAIiY. 

I*©g‘g‘y Thornhill. A Tale of the Irish Rebellion. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
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DAUMA."', K., 11 eiiCi'iil oJ tlir Ihvisnth n din<i nl /Jorico-u , Sc/wjfor, X<'. tiro. 

Horses of tlie Saliara, and tlie Manners of th.e Desert. With 

CAtiniiHMitjLries tlie Emir Al nl-e.i- K :utir ( A utliorv/.eil Ijt lition;. Donaj 
Hvo, <>.s 

DAl’/IfSOX, II C 

Mad or Married? \ Manx story. (Jr Svo. lis (>(i. 

I)AVli:S, THOMAS. 

Tlie Preparation and Monntingr of Microscopic 0)>jects. Now 

Kvlitioii, ;^reath I'^iilan^-ed ;»mi hiiemlif, iii»ti« tlie 1‘rt‘smiL i uuo by Johu 
M itlhews, M.I)., E fi.M S , V oi t In-(.^ u lcct t Microscopical 

tJliib. i\'aj> Hvo. lis. Gd. 

DAVIS, (ii'AUDii: f d m,s , f c.s., f./.i’. sc. 

Practical Microscopy. Illnstralcd wii,b ild? VV«> xli ut s aud a Coloured 
Front,ispu'ce. J>cmy Hvo. 7s- (id 
DF IASI a:, FDIVIN. 

Centenary Studies : Wyclif and Luther, ('r. svo. ds. Gd. 
Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., m Wcstorn 
India liy an Joiniuis.'^ioucr. FiMp Us (mI. 

DICKENS, (HA R LES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now 

iirst. collected. iMitcd, }‘r<da<’cd, and AniiotatiMl by Itudiard llerno 
Slicphcnl. U vols. DiiinyHvo. Uls. 

Edition dc Luxe. U vols. Imp. Hvo. (Only 150 <-o])ics printed.) 

DiChIXS, FREDERICK V, ScAE oj ihc Middle 'J'nnph-, E.n riAor-at-laio 
(him viator ). 

Chiushin^ura : or the Loyal Leag-ue. A .rap,i,m -ic Rom inm* With 
NoUis and an Ai»[»endix containini' a Metric. l1 Vci-'.om oJ the liallad of 
Takasako, aud a sjieci men of l,lie (>ri; 4 'iual '!’c\l in .1 ,i.j >,; ne ,^e eharitcter, 
niu'.t rjLtcd hy numerous CnriMun.'S <ui Wood, <lri^vii .i nd exec uted hj 
.jiLp.Micse iirt.ist.s ami jU'intcd on .l.ijrincsc p.tjHU’. lo>y. Hvo. Kts. O'd. 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (liuwsian 

Ullicial Puhlication.) U\ols. IlcmyHvo. U.Hs. 

IKHrm^AS, Mrs. MINSAE. 

Countess Violet ; or, Wiml (iiMmlmiiiinuiL saw in t he Fin.^ A Hook for 
(xirls. rilimtriitcd Cr Hvo. d'.. (>d 

Grandmother’s Diamond Hing*. A d ale for Cirls. Cr. Hvo. 2 h. 6d. 

Dresden Gallery. ILoidhook ot the H.ulian Schools. Hvth.J. Ff. With 
I llust TMt ions. Cr Hvo. ds. (hi. 

DRURY, (\ii. UEIiEIL 

The Useful Plants of India, wdli Notices <»f their <!hief value in 
< umiim.-riic, ALmIiciiic, inid tic- Arts Se-coud E<htion, with AdditiOBK 
and ('om-ctions. iioy. Hvo. lO.s. 

DUKE, JOSHUA, FAC 1 S'., /hm./c/, Muhral Service. 

Recollections of the Kabul Cainpaig'n 1879-1880. Illustration* 

and Map. I)em\' Hvo. 15s. 

DUM ERh F U, EDWARD, MAi.A S., Mc.inUcr <tf t/o; Lc'idoi S’iciclii of Orientalists. 
The Chotts of Tunis; or, tlic (jlreat Inland Sea of North Africa in 
Ancient Time,s. With Ma]>. Cr. Hvm. 2s. Gd. 

DURAND, HENRY MAKDfN, F.SA., lUmijnl Civil Scrch-i-, Ioirnster-al-law. 

The Life of Mr'or-General JSir Henry Marion Durand, 
K.C.S.I., C.B., of the lioyal En -iiieer.s Witli FoJ-trait 2 vols. 
I.)emy Hvo. -12s. 

DUR'J'NALL, ARI'HUR a [of (hr HojJi CoiirtofJiiAicrin Erujland). 

A Chronological and Historical Chart of India, shr> ivinK', at one 
vif-w, all the prjnf-3j>nl ';*lKms, ^'•o verii ments, ami euipii-es winch have 
exi'-ited m that count r\ from the c irlie^t tiiiie-s to the su j‘pi'e.ssion of the 
(ireat Mut'uy, a JH.lH, with the <iat<;of o i<di historie-al event accordiaif 
to th V’lrions eras, used in Indm. Price, fully tinted, mounted on roller 
or in case, 20s. Si/e, about 40 in. by 5 in 
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l)Uri()\\ Mujn, thf Ihm. i'll 1 

Xilfe In India. < 'i. '«<i 

DWHiJJT, lILWin (>. 

Turkisli Liie in War Time, (’i ^v.. lii^. 

DYKU, The Rd 7. /'. 7///>•//./■/' .V. if. .1 

Engrllsli Polk-lore. s.-. IMitioi.. <‘r vvo. 

KDWAJiDs, a. srinrin.ASR 

A reniale Ifiliilist. I'>.\ I'rtn‘Ht Jj;i\ ijjtik-. 'IVanfilatiMi from the i'rench 
l)y <J. .Siitl.e'1,111(1 IMwarih-, (V. Svo. 

XDWA uns, li I H l.l;LAM> 

Tlie Iiyrical Drama: M.s.savs on Snhjertw, C'oini>(>Her.s, and Kx(‘oiitant« 
of Modern ( )]m i-;i 2 Vdl.s. (V. *^vo ‘Jls. 

The K-nssians at Home and the H.ussians Abroad. Sketches, 
Unjiohf lea! an I r«>litie:il, oi htHMan liif<‘ under Alexander II - vols 

2]> 

£MZKEKT WOMDN SERIES. lAhmi bu JOHN U. 1 \a;i:am. Cr kto 

:i.s. <>d. 

maiiiuaa: 

Georg’e Eliot. 

Madame Roland. 
hAini \>'i A V \ i:) r 

Emily Eroiite. 

Marg-arct of Angonl^me, Queen of Navarre 
7 llnMA,^, Ti.i: I ilA. 

George Sand. 

<i 1 lA'U R IS t , A.\.\ 

Mary Eamh. 
f/ou /;, .11 Li i li .1 

Marg'aret Eiiller 
/.IMM I i:.\. Ill 1.1 \ 

Maria Edg’eworth 

J’/ 7 'iII .1 A, Md I i: 

Elizabeth Fry. 

I, FT, \ TRSoS 

Countess of Albany. 

MlLLl i:, Md t /,.\ H irh 

Harriet Martineau. 

PTXM LL. FLr/A.r.i’TlI ROlil\S 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin 
H TX ^ A !:F, i;,- 1 

Rachel. 

Mrs. Siddons. 

CLAllTT, I.IAZA. 

Susanna Wesley. 

DIJI'AA, liLLi..\ 

Madame de Stael. 

CUAIHaH J'L M yoXTT. 

Hannah More. 

.lOllX 11. IM.h'AM 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning'. 

TXSOU, T. SYFXi:) , C.T 

Incidents of a Joui-ne.v throusrh Hubia to Darfoor. lOa 6d 
The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament, from Her A( cc.'^aion to the 
present tine'. A ('oiiijumd iiun of the Hi.storA of Her MilJ( sty's Keinfn 
told f!(^ni the 'I'hri^ne Cr. Svo. 7s 6d. 
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^YRE, Majot -d literal Sir V., hJ'.S.I , C U 

Th.e Kabul Insurrection oi 184:1-42. KoviHelmui ooiT«cted from 
Li*'ut EvrtVs (>ri^iiial Maiiii.scrii»t. tel by (J B. Mallenoii, 

C.fci.l With Maj) and IllusuraliouB. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

FlSi ll-llA r rns, IKtS UAIdH.ld 

Advance Australia ! An Annount of lOi-rht Y»‘iirs W'ork, Wandering, 
and AiiiuseMntMd in (.^imnni^land, N<-\v South Walos, .iiui Vuloria. Map 
and I’lut.os odifion. ('rovvn Sv«» 7s. (>d 

Fi.r.ivr, F /;. 

Analysis of Wit and Humour, s.'coinl < <htit>ii CniwnSvo 2s. tid 
rollowing’ tbe Drum. Slo t* Ims ol SuMn r Info in I’lVKu* and War, I'ust. 
and Prostuit. I'lu- \'or>^»x loct^d ainl 111 iist i :i f nd Ity linhiinl Siinkin. 
Srnn 11 ito Is 

F(fI\!:l!S, ('. ./. I' S., i>i *h> li’riti.'Ji J-urnnj (''iin mission. 

Comparative Q-x*ammar of tlie DanS’iiag'js of Tiirtlier India. 
A l-’ra^inent ; and olhor tssay.s, hum,; tin* Lit<;rai y Keiuaius of the 
Author Duiny ^vo. Os 

roreig“n Office, Diplomatic and Consular Sketebes. Ueju-mted 

trom “ Vanity Fair.” Cr. Hvo ds. 

FdV I\ \ I E li, ALi'lil‘^l>, Erofrssrnr <j. Iu I'aculfi' dc Midmnr dc l\iyis, M^dectn ti* 
r llnintiil Sainl Ia)uis, Mfmhrr. dr i’Actiilr mir dr M rdem/m 
Syphilis and Marriagfe : Lcittunvs dohvorud at Lin* llosjutal of St. 
Loiii.s. d'r.insl.itod hv Alimd fjui'jard <'r. svo. In.-,, od 

FJiASElif I jivat.-iJoL. (i. 7'., formoiif <>J I.st liomiiay I'disilici s, and rcciudLij 
nttiiclii’d fo the Stujl oj II M Indinn Ai mu 

Kecords of Sport and Military Dife in Western India. With 

an iutr<Klin*tion !•> Oolonol G. Ih JMalltison, C S I. Cr. Kvo. 7 h. ♦><! 

FR^ , HERUFAiT. 

Dondon in 1887. Its Suhurh.s and lOnviroiiH. llluHtratod with JH 
ltird'K-oy<‘ Viuws ol t htj ih'incipal SI,root h, and a M;i.p Sixth yoar of 
jaddioation. IvovihocI and Knlar^tal Cr. Hvo. 2s. 

(IAIjL, (Uipt, //. IL, laicoilL Fn.sd.iers 

Modern tactics. 'I’oxt .md I'lato-,. 2 \ol.s. Domy Hvo. ]0k (m1. 
G-azetteer of Southern India. With th«; Ton.i.f>soriin I’rovinoos and 
Siu^a]>oro, (vuiipdi'd from ori*.^inal aiol anIdoui 1 n; nouroos Aooouipa- 
uied l>y an Atla.s, nadudint; plans ol all tin* principal towns and cauton- 
iinnits. With 4to Atlas. Roy Hvo. Rd ds. 

Geography of India. <Joiui»ri.sin^ an aooonnt ol liriti.'^h India, and the 
various states onolosod and adjoinin;^ j»]». 250 I\*aj». Hvo 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. Including' Cutch, Scinde, and the 
south-east coast ol Arabia 'i\> which is abided a Suniniary of the Goo- 
lo:^y ot Iiulia, crcnci a j. Fditcd lor tho Govcrnincnt hy Henry J Carter, 
.r\s.sistant Suirfcou, llonihu3' Army. With tolio Atlas of Maps and 
I'lato,s; half-hound. Ivoy. Hvo i;2 2s. 

G1B:SFI\ Major R. 7>., Late Adj. 1st R.V. 

Earnest Madement ; a i'alc <if Wiltslurc I^tMhcatcd hy ]»ermibBion to 
Lieut.-(icn. Sir Garnet Wulselcy, (i C.B. Cr Hvo. Gs. 

Gibraltar (To) and Back. Hy One of the Crew. With Chart, flluHtra- 

Tioii^ from Sketches hy Harhnv, Moore, and IMiotog^rajibs. Cr. Hyo. Gs. 
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GiLLMOKi:, i\M:h i:ii (rinqi i:) 

Encounters with. Wild Beasts. With 10 fiill-pase Illuatrations. Or 
8 VO. 7h. Gd. 

Prairie and Porest. A <h*s<Tiptiou of the Game of North Ainorica, 
with I’crsKiiul AdvruturcH in it.s I’ursuit With It? 1 lluatrationa Gr. 
Hvo. 7 h (id 

The Amphibion’s Voyage. Illustrate<l Cr. 8vt> 7s. 6d. 
GOhDSTVCK illi, rrof. J UKODOKK, The late. 

The Literary Remains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. I>emy Rvo. 21a. 
{•iOULD, (UlAiiLTS, It.A., l<ifr {iiolotjical .Sio rtt/or Tantnarixci, lic. 

hCythical Idoiisters. iioyiLl hv>o., witii Coloured froutispieet* and 
Niiiet.N-t hi>‘«.‘ llliist rut ions. liOs. 

GRAHAM, aia:\a\i>i:r 

Q-enealog'ical and Chronolog^ical Tables, illustrative of Indian His 
torv I>eiu.> 4to. O.*- 
granvilia:, ./. MoirriMi:i:, m />. 

The Care and Cure of the Insane. 2 vels Demy Kvo. 30^^. 
Chang‘e as a Mental Restorative. Dtnny 8vo. Is 
Rerves and Nerve Troubles Feiip. Svo. is. 

Common Mind Troubles, leap. Hvo. Is. 

How to make the Best of Life. F<ui> Hvo. Is. 

Youth: Its Citn-.ind ( ultnre I'.vsl Svo 2s. Gd 
The Secret of a Clear Head. I'eup mvo is. 

The Secret of a Good Memory. Feui*. Svo Is 
Sleep and Sleeplessness. F« ap svo. Is. 

GRAY, Ml.IA 11 AA:. 

A Life's Trouble : a .Story o{ (ht- Nim tmith Contnry. Crown Svo 58. 
Una’s Revengre. A rn tnro of Idal Lih* in the Nineteontli Century 
Crt>vvn Svo .1.'^. nd 

GKKKI'il'., J'\ 1 , Lii'id { .S, .t/Ui i/, hiiilif Jilildary Atia<fn Hn J . S. JLe^o- 

iion id St. TitiiAxna. 

The Russian Army and its Campaig'ns in Turkeys in 1877- 
1878. Sovond I, lilt ion. h’ov Svo. 32s. 

Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Cr Svo Ps. 

GKRG, riAA'Y. 

History of the United States from the Foundation of Virg*inia 
to the Reconstruction of the Union. 2 n.ls. dornv .vv(y , with 
Maps. 32s 

GRIESl\GEh\ rHidAXU:. 

The Jesuits: a Conii>Iot«' Hnsn.iv id tlunr and Secrot l'rot;t*eding-8 

from tin' Foundation of 1 iir tdoi i («. fho I'ltMiil Tiiiit* 'J ranshited by 
A. J Si-ott, J\I.D. 1 lln-'lratfd. Serond Fditu>n. One V'olume. Demy 
Svo. lOs. Gd 

Mysteries of the Vatican, or Crimes of the Papacy. 2 vols., post 
Svo. 21s. 

GRIFFIS, U llAAAM J lA.fa'I, tatt <<i tin hnt'i.tul Vntrert-dy ot Jvk\o,Jap<m 

Corea, the Hermit Nation. Koy Svo. Is.s. 

GRIFFITH, UALPH T. H. 

Birth of the War God. I'onn. I5y Kulidu.su. 'J'ran.'^jati d from the 
Sanskrit into Kng^lisli Verso. Cr, Svo. 5s. 

Grove's System ol Medical Bcok-keeping-. The Complete SJet, 4to., 
£4 14s. Gd. 

HALJ., F. HEPPIA:, E.S S. 

Lands of Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit. British North 
America A Bc'ok lor all Tr vidlers and Settlers. "With Mai»s t'r Svo. 6» 
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The lirv. T. (»., M.A , Viot nj Mat}icinatics ui K itKj’a Colle<ic, l.indon. 

Tlie Elements or Plane and Splierical Trigronometry. With au 
Aj>j>en<lix, contiiiiiniij: tlu' solution (*f tlie ProhleinH in Nanticnl Astro 
noiny. Por tlie uso of St“hc»ols. 12uio, 2s. 

Handbook of Reference to tbe Maps of India. Giviui^ tho Lat. and 

TjtniLT oi I'liioos of note Doin.v iHino. ds (><l. 

Ifiis Iiii/l ht found U ruhndde (\nn /miLiou to 3fts.s.-s, Allen .t Co 's Mapt 
of Indin 

HAnC(JURI\ Mu). A. r. i*., lieiofd Corps. 

Down by tbe Drawle. 2 vols. m one, tT*. Hvo (>m 
MARC JlliT-RcR, Mis. 

Whose Wife? i'v Svo. Gh. 

Kardwicke’s Elementary Books, l-aper eovors Chon.istry, tJd. 
Meciiauies, 2 jjarts, 4«l. ; Jlydi-o.-staties, 2d ; llydranliCH, 2d, ; Pnen 
matie.s, 2d 

HARj)]vu'R j:, iiRintRirr jusius, x-c. 

Health Resorts and Spaa ; or, (Jimiatie and Ily^ionie 'rreatment of 
Di.^ease. Pcap Hvo 2s (id. 
flARTlXa, JAMRS 

Sketches of Bird Eife. Witli nmnorons lllnstratious. Demy Hv<> 
IOh. lid. 

UAWEIS, Rec 11. R 

Music and Morals. Thirteenth Edition. With Portraits. Ch'. H\o. 
78 (id. 

My Musical Eife. 2nd E<litu)n. With J'ortraits. (Jr. Hvo. 7 h. (><1. 

IIAIVEIS, Mrs. 

Chaucer’s Beads: .\ Birthday Book, Diary, and Coneordiinee of (!han 
oer's Pi\)verl).s (ji- .Soolh-saw.s. Cr. 8vo , vtdlnm. ns ; jianer Iioards, 
4.S. (id. 

Health Primers. 1. Premature Death. 2. Aleoiiol. 2, Exereise and 
'ri-ainmy 1 'Die Ili>use 5. INirsonal A]>i>earanceH. (> Batlis and 
Bathinuf. 7 I'lie Skin. s. Tli<> Heart !» The NervouH System 10 
Health in Sclionls D«*my llimo. 1 h. each 
HEAiLEY, (I R<tRiii: M R P. P N. 

Sheep Parming'. Witli Illubtrations. Cr. Svo. 7 k. lid. 

HEINE, IIEINRH'II 

The Book of Songs, 'rranslated from the (ierman hy Stratheir Cr 
Svo. 7.S (ill, 

HE LMS, L Ul) It'/ (, VERN ER 

Pioneering in the Par East, and Journey.s to California in js U), and 
to the White Sea in lH7^. With Illustratlon.s from orif^'-inal Sketches and 
Photog^raphs, and Ma])s. Demy Svo. ISs. 

HENNE li ER T, L (i o tena n f - Colonel. 

The English in Egypt ; Englaml and the Malidi -Arahi and the Suck 
Canal Tran-slated ironi the French (by permiHsion) by Bernard P:nince- 
fote. 2 Maps. ('r. Hvo. 2s. (id. 

HENSMAX, II< fW A RJ), Sjiecml Correr.j^ondettt of the “ Vimieer” (Allahabad), and 
the “ Ihnl,/ Neu-> ” (London). 

The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the 
Cnydure of (’a)nil, t]io Siege of Sherpnr, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant Maieh t<» Candahar, and the Defeat of Aynh Khan, with 
the Operation.s on the IJelniund, and the .Settlement with Ahdur Rahman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy Hvo. 218. 

HERRICK, SorillE ELEDSOE, 

The Wonders of Plant Eife under the Microscope. With 

iiumerouH Illustrations. Small 4to. 6h. 
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HEliSCllEL, Sir JOHN F. W., ltt„ K.H,,&c., Memhcr of the Institute of France, &c. 

Popular Xiectures on Scientific Subjects. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

UlLLAM, S. A. 

Sbeykli Hassan. tbe Spiritualist. A View of tbe Sui>ernatural. 
Cr. Hvo. rts, 6<1. 

UOJ)as<tN, W. EARL. 

Unrest ; or, TIjo Newer K<*pul>Iic. Crown Hvo. 6s. 

HOLDEN, EDWARJ) S., Umietl Staie.^ Naval Observatory. 

Sir William Herscbel : His Life and Works. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

SColland. Translated from the Itidian of Edmondo Amicia, by Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. Hvo. lOs. (>d. 

HOLMES, T. 11. E. 

A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Itistnrhiinces which 
aeeom 2 >uined it anion^^ Ihe Civil l\>pnlution. I'hiril Edition. With 
Majis and Plana Cr Hvo. 7 h. 6d. 

HOOKER, Sir H’. J., F.R.S., and J. O. RAKER, F.L.S. 

Synopsis Filicuni ; or, a Synopsis of all Known Fej-ns, including- the 
08niundaeeu3, S< hizteaet‘ii‘, Marratiaceoe, and Ojjhioglossaeeaj (chiefly 
di^rived from t ht‘ Kew IlerHarmin), a<*companied Hy V"'i-^ures rcjire.seuting 
the ♦‘KBential Charac'ters of eaeh Cenus Second Edition, brought uiJ to 
the ]>resetit t ime. Coloured 1‘lates Demy Hvo. JL'l 8s. 

HOSSAIN, SYEI> M. 

Our Uifficulties and Wants in tbe Path of the Profifress of 
India. Cr. Hvo. ds. 6d. 

UOWDEN, PETER, V.S 

Horse Warranty: a Plain and Comi>rehcnsive Ciude to the various 
Pouitfi to he not*.Ml, sliowmg which art* essential and whicli are unimyior- 
tjuit. With Etirms of Warranty. Ecap. Hvo. ds, 6d. 

HOUaII, Licutenant-i'olonil IP. 

Precedents in Military Law. Demy Hvo. iiSs. 

HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 

Hotes on Muhammadanism. Secoml Edition, rcvi.sed and enlarged. 
Ecaj*. Hvo. Os. 

A Dictionary of Islam. Heing a CyeUipacdia of the Doctrines, Kites, 
<%*reniomes, aiul ('u.'-.t<vms, together with the Technical and Theolo¬ 
gical 'rerins, ot the Muhaniinadan Heligion With uunH‘rous Illubtra’ 
tiouB. Koyal Hvo. jL”d2s. 

HUNT, Major S. LEUill, Madias Arntu, and ALEX. S. KENNY, M R.C.S.E., 
A.K.C., Senior Dcmon.Arator of Analomy at Kiny’s Cidlcyr, Lond>ai. 

On Duty under a Tropical Sun. Being some Practieal Suggestions 
for the Maintenaiu’c t>f llt;altli and Btidily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simi'le Diseases ; with Keiimrks on Clothing and Etxnijnnent for the 
Cuidaiiee ol 'travi-llers in '^I’r*»j»u‘a,l (’oniitrie.s. Second Edition. Cr. 
Hvo 4a. 

Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropica. Cr. Hvo. 7b. 6d. 

HUNTER, J., late lion. See. of the Rritish lice-K re iters' A.s.sociat loa. 

A Manual of Bee-Keeping*. Containing Practical Information for 
Kational and Prolitablc Mcthtids of Bee Maiiagi inent. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Idgurianiziug- and Queen-raising, with descrip¬ 
tions of the Amciican Comb Foundation, Sectional Snjiers, and the best 
Hives and Aiiianan Appliances on all systems. With Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, th'. Hvo. ds. 6<1. 

HUTTON. JAMES. 

The Thug's and Dacoits of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoits, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. Post 
Hvo. 5s. 
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India Directory, Xlie. For the Guidance of Commaudors of Steamers 
and Sailing- Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Gai>taiu James 
Horsburgh, F.K.S. 

Part I.—The Fast Indies, and Interjacent I’orts of Africa and South 
America. Revised, Fxtended, an<l Illustrated with Charts of Winds, 
Currents, Passaj^es, Variation, and Tales. By Commander Alfred 
Dninlas 'Faylor, F.K.G.S., Snporintond(Mit of Marine Surveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. Svo. Jul IHs. 

Part II.—The i'hina Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Ja]>an, and tin' Indian Ar(dn]>ela,i^t> HarJiours, as well as those of New 
Zealand. IIlustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passaj^es, Ac. 
By the same. {In preparation .) 

INiiRAM, JOHN IT. 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of G-reat Britain. 

New ;nid ehea])or edition, in ime vol. (*s. 

In the Company’s Service. A Reminiscenee. Demy Kvo. IDs. Gd. 

Ireland, Betters from, 1886. By tin- Special (Correspondent of “The 
Times.” Civ.wn Svo l!.s. (>d. 

IRWIN, U C., li A., Oxon, Ptm./a? Cit’d SVrtmx. 

The Garden of India; «tr, Chajders on Omlh History ami AffairH. 
Demy Hvo 12s. 

JACKSON, I.OWIS DM., A.M.I.i'j:., AaiUor of “ Ilndraulic Manual and 
Statist ICS," X'c. 

Canal and Culvert Tables. With Explaiintory Text and Examples. New 
and corrected edition, with 10 pjt. of additional Tables. Roy. 8vo. 288. 
Pocket Bog'arithms and Other Tables lor Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, Cost, Intiu'est, Annuitn^s, Assnnineo, and Angular Fuiictiona, 
obtaining Results correct in the Fonrtli Fic^nre. IGmo. (’loth, 2 h. 6d. ; 
leatlier, ds Gd. 

Accented Pour-PigT.ire Bogfarithms, and otlier Tables. For pur- 
jm.ses both ol Ordinary and of T’rif.'ouoiuct.rK'al (-'alculation, and for the 
Ciu’roction of Altitudes ami Lunar Distances. (!r Svo. Os. 

Accented Five-Figure Bogarithms of NnmberH from 1 to 999Iltl, 
without Differences. Roy. Hvo. IG.s. 

Units of Measurement for Scientific and Professional Men. (’r. 4to. 2h. 
JAMES, Mrs. A. G 1\ ELIOT. 

Indian Industries. Cr. Hvo. 9s. 

James’ Baval History. Epitomised by Robert O’ Byrne, E.R.(i.S., Ac. 
C’r. Hvo. 7s. (>d. 

JENKINSON, Rev. THOMAS IT, li.A„ Canon of Mariizburg, 

Amazulu. The Zulu People, their Manners, (Justoins, and History 
with Letters from Zululand descrii>tivc of the l^reseut Crisis Cr 
Hvo. Gs. 

JERROLE, BLANCH ARE. 

At Home in Paris. Series £., 2 vols., O. 8vo., IGs. Series II., 2 vole. 
Cr. Hvo. 21s. 

JEVONS, SHIRLEYIB. 

Private Bawme and his Bove. A Tale of Military Life. Cr. Hvo. 

10s. (ill. 

JEWTTT, LLEWELLTN, F.S.A, 

Half - Hours among* Eng'lish Antiquities. Contents .- Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, , rasses. Coins, Church Bells, Glass, Tapestry, Orna¬ 
ments, Flint Implements, Ac. With 304 Illustrations. Second Editioa. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. 

JOHNSON, R. LOCKE, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.J., L.S.A., &c. 

Food Chart. Giving the Names, ClaHsitication, Composition, Elementary 
Value, Itates of Dig-estibility, Adulterations, Tests, Ac., of the jAIi- 
mentary Substances in General Use. In wrapper, 4to., 2s. Gd.; or on 
roller, varnished, Gs. 

JONES, LLCr. 

Puddings and Sweets. 3G5 Receipts approved by Exi>erience. Fcap. Is. 
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JOYNER, Mrs. A. EATSON. 

CSypms : Slstorical and Descriptive. Adapted from the (xerman of 
Herr Franz von Tjolicr. With much additional matter. With ‘2 Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. lOs. fid. 

KAYE, Sir J. W. 

Sistory of the War in Afg-hanistan. New Edition. vols. Or. 
8vo. £\ de. 

Ziives of Indian OfiELoers. 3 vols. Cr. 8v<). 6s. each. 

The Sepoy War in India. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-1H58. IIV Sir John William Kaye. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., ISs. 
Vol. TI., £\. ' Vol. III., £1. 

(For continuation, see History of the Indian Mutiny, hy Colonel 
O. B. Malleson, Vol. I. of which is conteinpoi-ary with Vol. III. of 
Kaye’s work.) 

KEATTNGE, Mrs. 

Zlngrlish Homes in India. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

KEJUfEL, T. K. 

History of Toryism. From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to power in 1783, 
to the Death of I^ord Beacouslield in 1881. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

This viork /races /he ftratjccss of ihe Ton/ 1/teory and Ihe j-tnlicy oj successive 
Tonj (.Movcrri )aen !s duyimj the hmidred years irh ich uiterrened hctireen the 
rise ofiiic Younycr and the Death oJ Lord Jicaconsfietd. 

The Agricultural Labourer. A Short Summary of his Position. A 
Now Edition, brouj^ht down to diP** with fresh Chapters on Wages, &:c. 
(’rown Hvo. 3s. 6d. 

KEENE, HENRY GEORGE, C.I.E., B.C.S., M.B.A.S., tCc. 

A Sketch of the History of Hindustan. From the First Muslim 
Conquest to tlie Fall of tne Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., 
M.K.A.S., Author of “ The Tui'ks in India," &c. Hvo. 18s. 

The Fall of the Mogrhul Bmpire. From the Death of Aurungzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. With Map. Crown Hvo. 7s. 6d. 

This Work fills up a hhmk between the ending of Elphinstone*s and the 
comnienccincHt of Thornton's Historie.s. 

Administration in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Feepul Leaves. Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Fifty-Seven. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

The Turks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Verses. Translated and Original. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KEMP SON, M., M. A. 

The Repentance of Hussooh. Translated from the original Hindus 
staui tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KENNY, ALEXANDER S., M.R^C.S. Edin., &c. 

The Tissues, and their Structure. Fcap. 8vo. %8. 

KENT, W. SAVILI.E, F.L.S,, F.Z.S., F,R.M.S., formerly Assistant in the Nat. 

Hist. Department of the British Museum, 

A Manual of the Infusoria. Including a Description of the Flagel¬ 
late, Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and Affinities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, Super-roy. 8vo. £4 4s, 

KINAHAN, G. H. 

A Handy Book of Bock Hames. Fcap. 8to., cloth. 48. 

Knots, the Book of. Illustrated hy 172 Examples, showing the manner of 
making every .Knot, Tie, and Splice. By “ Tom Bowling." Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

KINO, DAVID BENNETT, Professor in Lafayette College, U,S A, 

The Irish Question. Cr, 8vo. 98. 
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laerne, c. e. vandelden. 

Brazils and Java. Report on Coffee Culture in America, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Colonies. Demy 8vo. Map, Plates 
and Diaprarns. 218. 

LAN E-POOLE, STANLEY, Laurcat de rjnstiiut de France. 

Studies in a Mosque. I)eni 3 ^ 8vo. 12s. 

LANKESTER, Mrs. 

Talks about Sealtb.: A Book for Boys and Girls. Bein>? an Explana¬ 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is sustained. Illustrated. 
Small 8vo. Is. 

British. Ferns : Tlioir Classilication, Arran^^ement of Genera, Struc- 
teres, and Eunctions, Directions for Out-door aud Indoor Cultivation, 
itc. Illustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarf^ed Edition. Cr. 8vo. Its. 6d. 

Wild Flowers W'orth Botice: A Selection of some of our Native 

Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 108 Colo xired Figures by J. E. So we rby. Now Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 

LANKESTER, E., M.l)., F.R.S , F.L.S. 

Our Food. Illustrated. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

Balf-hours with the Microscope. With 250 Illustrations. Seven¬ 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., plain, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 48. 
Practical Physlologfy : A School Manual of Uoalth. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Gd. 

The TTses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man. Illustrated. 
New Edition. Cr. Hvo. 48. 

Sanitary Instructions : A Scries of Handbills for General Distribu¬ 
tion :—1. Management of Infants ; 2. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it; 3 Typhoid or Drain Fever, and itw Prifvention ; 4. 
Small Pox, and its Prevention; 5. Cholera and Diarrheea, and its Pre¬ 
vention; (>. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, Id. ; per dozen, 6d. ; 
per 100, 48.; per 1,000, 30s. 

LATHAM, Dr. R. O. 

Bussian and Turk, from a <»eographicai, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy 8vo. 188. 

LAURIE, Col. W. F. H. 

Sketches of some Bistinguished Anglo-Indians. With Portrait 
of Sir John Kay<j. Cr. Hvo. 7 h. Gd. 

--Second Series, with Portrait of Colonel G. B. Mallcson. Cr. 

Hvo. 7s. Gd. 

Burma, the Foremost Country ; A Timely Blsoourse. To 

which is addt^l. How the Frenchman sought to wvn an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
ou British interests in Burma. Cr. Hvo. 2s. 

Our Burmese "Wars aud Belatious with Burma. With a Sum¬ 
mary of Events from 182G to 18711, including a Sketch of Eiug Theebau's 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, andCom'mercial Information. Second 
Edition. With Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 
Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

XAW ABB PILOCBBUBB, IBBIAB CIVIXi. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, Ac. A Manual of the Mahom- 

medan Law of Inb itance and Contract; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mao- 
naghteu’s Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
use of Schools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 
I^aw, Reader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Court. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Medaya, or G-ulde, a Commentary on the Muss ulm a n Laws, 

translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index by Standish 
Grove Grady. Demj' 8vo. £1 15m, 
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Law and Procedure, Indian Civil—con#. 

ZzUi'ti'ttlteB of SSonn in ZSn^lisll. '^The Institutes of Hindu Law or 
the Ordinances of Menu, accordinf? to OIoss of Collncca. C’omprisinjc 
the Indian System of Outies, Relij^ions and Civil, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir William Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit 'Pext by Graves Chamucy Ha\i!^hton, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Hindu Literattire in the East India Coll(*>^e. New Edition, 
with Preface and Index by Standish G. Gmdy, Harrister-at-Law, and 
Reader of Hindu, Mahoinmedan, and Indian L;iw to the Inns of Court. 
Damy 8vo. 128. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Rein>^ Act X. of 1H77. Demy 8vo. 68. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Qtiestious and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, lly Angelo J. Lewis. 
Rarristor-at-Law. Imi). l2mo. 12s. #kl, 

SUndn Xsaw. Defence of the Daya BlmR-a. Notice of the Case on 
Prosoono Coomar Tajoro’s Will. JndK’inent of tlio Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judg-inent. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Roj'. 8vo. 20.s. 

Zsaw and Customs of Sindu Castes, within the Dekhan I’rovinees 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affeotiuR’ Civil >Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Roy. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Mooliummudan Iiaw of Inheritance, aud Ri^difs and Relations 
affecting it (S\unii Doctrine). By Alinarie Jiumsoy. Demy Hvo. 12s, 

A Chart of Hindu Pamlly Inheritance. By Almuric Rumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

IHHIAH CHIMIHAi;. 

Including’the Procedure iu the Ifi'^h Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of Charj?os and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a larg^e number of Eiifflish Cases, and 
('osoH decided iu the Hiwrh Courts of India; aud an Ap]>oudix of selected 
Acts imased by the IvO^-islative ("ouneil relatinj<r to Criminal matters 
By M. H Starlinjr, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Medium Hvo. £2 2 h. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Beinj? Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Qovernor-Geueral of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872 
Deray 8vo. 12s. 

rx\din.-n Penal Code. In the form of Questious aud Answers. With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12iuo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian C<^e of Criminal Frooedure, Act of 1882. Roy. Hvo. 
cloth. 68. 

MIUTAHT. 

Manual of Military Iiaw. For all ranks of the Array, Militia, aud 
Volunteer Services. By ColonelJ. K, Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Hoad-quarters, and J. F, Ctdlior, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Preoedenta in Military Iaw ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting- Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
Ao. Ac. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hou{?h, late Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thick Demy 8to. vol. 25s. 

Tha Practioo of Courtli-Martial. By Hough and Long. Thick 
I>ezny 8to. London, 1825. 2618.11 
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XiOaves from Memory’s Xiogf-Book, and Jottings from Old Journals. 
By Au Ancient Mariner. Compiled and Edited by C. A, Montresor. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. tJd. 

LEE, The Rev. F. G., D,D. 

Tb.e Clinrcli nncler Queen Elizabetli. An] {Historical Sketch. 
2 vols. Cr. Hvo. 2ls. 

LEES, Col. WILLIAM NASSAU, LLl), 

The Drain of Silver to the East. Post 8vo. Ss. 

LE MESSUKIKR, Maj. A., R.E., Itngade Major with the Quetta Column. 

Kandahar in 1879. Cr. 8vo. 8 b. 

LETURRIDGE, ROPER, C.I.E., M.A. 

Sigfh Education in India. A Plea for the State Colleges. Cr. 8vo. 5e. 
LEWIN, Capt. T. H., Dep. ('omm. of Kill Tracis. 

Wild Kaoes of the South-Eastern Frontier of India. Including 
an Account of the Loshai Country. Post Hvo. lOs. 6d. 

Indian Frontier Eife. A Fly on the Wheel, or Sow I helped to 
Gfovern India. Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. IHs. 
LIANCOURT, COUNT C.A.DE GODDES,and FREDERIC PINCOTT, M.R.A.8., 
&c. 

The Primitive and Universal Daws of the Formation and 
Development of Eangfuafife; a Rational and Inductive System 
founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
LLOYD, Mrs. JESSIE SALE. 

Its Own Reward. Crown 8vo. Ulustratod. Ss. 6d. 

Shadows of the Past. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sonesty Seeds and Kow they Orew; or, Tony Wigston's Firm Bank 
Illustrated. Cr. Hvo. 2s. 6d. 

LOCKWOOD, EDWARD, It.S.C. 

STatural Ristory, Sport and Travel. With numerous Illustrationa. 

Cr. 8vo. 9 h. 

LOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANHOPE, R.N., K.H. 

Personal ITarrative of Events from. 1798 to 1816. With Aneo> 

dotes. Second Edition. Fcap. Hvo. 4s. 

LOW, CHARLES RATH BONE. 

Major-Oeneral Sir Frederick 8. Roberts, Bart., V.O., 0.0.B., 
C-l-E., R.A.: a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy Hvo. 18 b. 

Pollock, Field-Marshal Sir Oeorfife, The Xdfe and Correspon¬ 
dence of. With Portrait. Demy Hvo. IHs. 

LUND, T. W. M., M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool, 

Como and Italian Eake Band. With 3 Maps, and 11 Hlustrationa 
by Miss Jessie Macgregor. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.R.C.V.S. 

The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Oug^ht to Be. nine, 

trated. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN GEO. FORBES, LL.D., C.E., J.P., F.R.Q.S. 

Orouse Disease; its Causes and Remedies. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. (id. 

MACGREGOR, Col. C.M., C.S.I., C.I.E.,Beng. Staff Corps. 

narrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan 
and on the H.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1876. With 
Map ajxd N umerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wanderings in Balochistan. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8 VO. 188. 

MACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 

Through the XK>ng Day : or. Memorials of a Literary Life during half, 
a century. 2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21#. 

Duck : and what came of it. A Tale of our Times. 3 vols. Cr. 8ro. 
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MACKENZIE, Capt. C. F. (El MuwiaaV). 

The Somantlc X»and of Hind. or. hvo. Os. 

MA<.'KENZ1E, -- 

Edncatlonal Series ; ('oiuiuojfuil, Anllmieticul and Miscellaneous 
'I’ahi.ks, jmjxT <ov*ts, lid. ; Aritlimelic, Od.; Murray’s (grammar, kl., 
piij)cr c()\<'rH, L*d. ; F’hrcnolo^'y, j)n]n*r covers, lid.; Hhortband, -Id. 
S]»cIIin^r, - j'urts, puiKJr covtu's, 4d. 

JUA I.A liAJn, HEIIliAMJI, M. 

O-tiJerat and the G-uJeratis. Pictures of Mon and Manners taken from 
Idle. Cr. Hvo. (>.s 

MALl.ESON, Pol. a. li., C.S.I. 

Final French Strug'g'les in India and on the Indian Seas. In¬ 
cluding* an A(}count of tho (i»]>turo of the Islos of Franco and B(uirl)on, 
and Sketches of tho most, eiuiiuuit F<>rci;^n A<lventarers in India up to 
the Period of that Cai>ture. With an A]>ii«*ndix containing an Account 
of tin* 10xi)C‘ditiv>ii from Iinlia to Fj^ypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr 

8 VO. 6 h . 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858, commencing from the 
close of the Soc.ond Volume of Sir .Tohu Kaye’s History of the Sepoy 
War. V«,d. 1. With Map. Demy Hvo. liOs. -Vr)l. II. With 4 jilans 
Demy Hvo, 20s.—Vol. III. With [>lans. Demy Hvo. 20w 

History of Afefhanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the W'ar of 1H7K. Second Edition. With Map. Domj’ Hvo. iHs 

The Decisive Battles of India, from 1740-1810. Tbinl Edition. 
With a I’orti'uil i>f the Author, a Mai>, ami Four Plans. Cr. 8vt> 
7s. Gd. 

Herat: The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. With Map 
and Index. Dmuy Hvo. Hh. 

Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive, Warren Hastint^s, and Wel¬ 
lesley. Vol. 1 .—IjOKD CLIVE. With Portraits and 4 Plans. Demy 
Hvt). 20 h. 

Captain Musafir’s Hambies in Alpine Bands. Illustrated by G 
StranKiuan Haudcock. Cr. 4to. 10s. Gd. 

Battle-fields of Germany. With Maps and Plan. Demj 8vo. IGs. 

Ambushes and Surprises : Beinf? a Description of some of the moat 
famous Instauces of the Ecading^ into Ambush and the Surjirise of 
Armies, from the Time of Hannibal to the Period of the Indian Mutiny. 
With a Portrait of General l.ord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

METTERNICIJ. (Thk Statesmen Skkikk.) < !r. Hvo. 2s. Gtl. 

MALl.OCK, W. H. 

A Chart showing the Proimrtion borne by the liental of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of the Peojde. Cr. Is. 

MANGNALU Mvb. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions (generally known as 
“ Mangnall's Questions ”). New and Improved Edition. 18mo. Is, 

MANNING, Mr». 

Ancient and Medi»val India. Being tho History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Planners and Customs, Ijauguage, Literature, Poetry, Philoso¬ 
phy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Com¬ 
merce, Ac. of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With Illastra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

MARSHALL. ARTHUR, Architect, A.R.i.H.A., dc. 

Specimens of Antique Carved Furniture and Woodwork. With 
50 Plates from Drawings by the Author. Folio. 
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TRe Eye-Witnesses’ Account of tlie disastrous Eusslan Cam- 
paigu ag'ainst tlie Akhal Tekke Turcomans: OeHonbitiK^ tho 
Mar«;h ncross the llurniULr OoKort, tho Storming? ol‘ Donvfoel 'LV'po, ami 
tlio DiMiHtrouM Kolroat to tho CaHi>ian. With iiuiuerouH Maps and l’lann. 
Doim .Svci. 18s. 

Tlie Russians at Merv and Herat, ana their Tower of invadiut? 
India. W'lth 21 llJiistinitions und ,‘f iMaj's. I>onj^> Hvo. 2 Im. 

Merv, tlie Queen of the World; and the Scour^re of the Man¬ 
stealing* Turcomans. With Portraits and Maps. DeinyKvo. 18 m. 

Colonel G-rodekolf’s Ride from Saniarcand to Herat, throuKh 
Balkhand the Uzbek State.s ot At^han 'rarkostan. Witli hiH t>wu March- 
route Ircun tho (_)xuh to Herat. W’lf.h Portrait. Cr. 8vo. Hm. 

The Region of the Eternal Eire. An Account of a Ji>uruey to the 
Casiuan Ref'iou iii i8K{. New Edition. JVIaj>H aiul Illu.stratiouH. (’r. 
8vu. 7«. t>d. 

MATWli, The Itev. SAMUVLf vj fhe London Mimt. Soc. 

Hative Eife in Travancore. With Numorou.s llIuHtrationM and Map. 
Deuiy 8vu. I8s. 

MAYllKW, EDWARD, M.R.C.V.S. 

Illustrated Horse doctor. Beinj^ an Accurate and Uetuilcd Account 
liccompaniod by more than -RK) Pictorial RejiresoutatioUH, churactoriHtic 
of tho various J.)iHOasoH to which tho Eijunio Kace are Kubjectod; 
tof^ether with tho latest Mode of Treatment, and all tin* reiiuisite Pre¬ 
scriptions written lu l‘la in Ku^flish. Now and (dieajior Edition. Half- 
bound. Hein 3 ' 8vo. lOs bd. 

Illustrated Horse Management. (Jontainini^ doHcrii>tivc remarks 
upon Anatomy, Medicine, Slioeiiifir, Teeth, I'ood, Vicos, Stables; 
likewise a plain acc<>uiit of the situatn>n, nature, and valut.* oj the various 
points; to^^etlicr with comments ou irrooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than -lOU eriKravinKS Irom Orif^inai 
desiK’us made exjircHsly lor this work. A new Edition, revised and im- 
liroved by J. I. Lujitou, M.R.C.V.S, New and Cheaper Edition. Half¬ 
bound. Demy 8vo. 7 h. t>d. 

MA YlIEW, HENR Y. 

Q-erman Eife and Manners. As seen in Sa.xony. With un aci^ouut 
of Town Ijife—Villaxe Life—Fashiouaide Info Married Life— School 
and University Lile, &.c. Illustrated with Sou;<h und Pictures of the 
Student Customs at the University' of Jeuu. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. 2 vols. IJemy 8vo. 18s. A Popular Edition of t he alxive. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7 h. 

MAYO, Earl of. 

J>e Rebus Africanls. The Claims of Portu^ral to the Con^o and 
Adjacent Littoral. With Remarks oti the French Anuoxutiou. With 
Map. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

McCarthy, t. a. 

An Easy System of Calistlienios and Drilliug, including Light 
Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. Feup. 8vo. Is. Hd. 

McCOSH, JOHN, M.D. 

Advice to Officers In India. Post 8vo. 8 k. 

MENZIES, SUTHERLAND. 

Turkey Old and Hew: Historical, Geographical, and Btatistieal. 
With Map and numerous Illustratious. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 21*. 
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MICHOD, C. J. 

Good. Condition : A Guide to Athletic Training: for Aniutenrf^ and Pro¬ 
fessionals. Small 8 VO. Is. 

Microscope, How to Choose a. By a IJemoustrator. 'Willi SO Illuslia- 
tions. Demy 8vo. is. 

MZI.ZTAHir WOHKS. 

A Treatise on Scales. By Major F. Hart-Dyke. 2s. 

Ked Book for Sergreants. By William Bright, Colour-Sergeant, 19ih 
Middlesex R.V. Fcap. 8vo. la. 

Volunteer Artillery l>rill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Hoggau, 
R.A., Adjutant 1st Shropshire and Staffordshire V.A. Square 16mo. 2s. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, E,o 3 ’’al Indian Military' College, Addiscombe. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With many Plates and Cuts, aiid 
Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Roy. 8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, R.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition. Illustrated and 400 Plans, Cuts, tc. 
Roy. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Elementary Principles of Portification. A Text-Book for Mili¬ 
tary Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With numerous Plans and 
Illustrations. Ro 3 \ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Surveying* and Pield Sketching*. The 'Various Methods 
of Contouring, Bevelling, Sketching without Instrunients, Scale of 
Shade, Examx>les in Military Drawing, &c. &c. &c. As at present taught 
in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Richards, 55th Regrinient, 
Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instructor in Military Survey¬ 
ing, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Roy. 12s. 

Celebrated Haval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. Post 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. Po.<«t 8vo. 6s. 
Military Ziife of the Z>uke of Wellingi:on. By Jackson and Scott. 

2 vols. Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. 128. 

Sing*le Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. Paper 
cover. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Hand-book Z>ictlonary for the Militia and Volunteer Ser¬ 
vices, containing a variety of useful information. Alphabetically 
arranged. Pocket size, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Beotures on Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. Fcap. 
4to. 4s. 

Precedents in Military Ziaw. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough. Demy 8vo. 
25s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial. By Hough and Long. Demy 8vo. 
268. 

Beserve Force ; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains and 
Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle "Volunteers, and for Sergeants 
of "Volunteers. By CaiJt. G. H. Greaves. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
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The Military ZSncyclopsBdia ; refer in^ exclusively to the Military 

Sciences, Memoirs of disting’uished Soldiers, and the Narratives of 
Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqueler, Demy 8vo. 12 b. 

Cavalry 'Remounts. By Capt. Nolan. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

MILL, JAMES. 

History of British India, With Notes and Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson. 9 vols. Cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 

Misterton, or. Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Unus. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
MITCUINSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM. 

The Expiring* Continent ; A Narrative of Travel in Senef^mbia, 
with Observations on Native Character; Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. With 16 full-page Illustrations 
and Mai). 8vo. 18s. 

MITFORD, EDWARD L. 

A Band March from Bng'land to Ceylon Porty Years Ag'O. 

With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 
MITFORD, Major R. C. W., lUh Bengal Lancers. 

To Caubul with the Cavalry Brig*ade. A Narrative of Potboi^ 
Experiences with the Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

Orient and Occident. A Journey East from liahoro to Liverpool. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Modern Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christianity. 

Being an attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the 
Light of Parallels supi)lied by Modern Affairs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Montana, A Bady’s Ranche Blfe in. By I. R. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

MONTRESOR, C. A. ^ 

Some Hobby Horses, and How to Bide Them. Illustrated. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 

MULLER, MAX. 

3(ior.Veda-Sanhita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Pi^ronage 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Demy 4to. 6 vols. £2 10s. per volume. 

Hapoleon and his Detractors. By H.I.H. Prince Napoleon. Translated, 
With Biographical Sketch, two Portraits, and Autograph. By Raphael 
L. de Beaufort. Deiuy 8vo. 168. 

Rational Review. Vols. I. to VII. Royal 8vo. 17s. each. 

Ration in Arms (The). From the German of Lieut.-Col. Baron von der 
Goltz. Irauslated by Philip A. Ashworth. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Raval Reform. From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. Trans¬ 
lated by J. E. Gordon-Cumming. Demy 8vo. 12 b. 

JfAVE, JOHANN. 

Handy-Book of Algsd, Diatoms. Desmids, 
S, Mosses, &c. Traiiblated and Edited by the Rev. 
A. Illustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Fcap, 8vo. 28.6d. 
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NEVILLE, RALPH. 

The Squire .> Heir. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21 b. 

NEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.S. 

British Butterflies and Moths. With over 800 Ulustrations. 

Super-roy. 8vo., cloth gilt. 25s. . ^ . ,, . . rr t t 

The above Work may also be had tn Two Volumes, sold separately. Vol. I., 
Butterjiies, 7s. 6d. ; Vol. II., Moths, 20b. 

NEWMAN, The Rev. JOHN HENRY (now Cardinal). , ^ 

Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of JTohn Henry Rsw- 
man, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; 
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f^TCHOLSON, Capt. II. WHALLEY. 

From Sword to Sliare ; or, a Fortune in Five Years at Hawaii. With 
Map and Photographs. Cr. Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

Virgls and BismlUali. Niiiois; a Talc ot the Indian Mutiny, from the 
Diary of a Slave Girl : and JiiSMiLLAH ; or. Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

NORMAN, Captain C. B. 

Colonial France : Its History, Administration, and (’oiumeree. Maps. 
Demy Bvo. 15s. 

NORItlS-NFAVMAN, CHARLES L., Special Corref^pandeni of the Londoyt Stan¬ 
dard.” 

In Zulnland witli tlie Britisli, tlirougflioiit the War of 1879. 

With Plans and Pour Portraits. Demy Hvo, IGs. 

With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orangre Free State in 

1880-81. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Votes on Collectingr and Freservingr Vatnral History Objects. 

Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of “Science Gossip." 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3 h. 6d. 

Votes on the Vorth-Western Frovinces of India. By a District 
OfHcer, Second Edition. I'ost Hvo. 5s. 

O’DONOailUK, Mrs. POWER. 

Badies on Horseback. Dearning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 5s. 

OLDFIELD, The Late HENRY ARMSTRONG, M.D., H.M. Indian Army. 

Sketches from Vipal, Historical and Descrii>tive; with Anecdotes of 
the Court liife and Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to which is added an E.s8ay on Niiialese Bud¬ 
dhism, and Illustrations of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author’s own Drawings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 86s. 
O'MEARA, Miss K. 

Bife of Thomas G-rant, First Bishop of Southwark. Second 
Crown 8vo. 7s. (id. 

OSBORNE, Mrs. WILLOUGHBY. 

A Pilerrimagre to Mecca. By the Nawab Siliandar Begum of Bhopal, 
Translated Iroin the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol¬ 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, by i>ermi88ion, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1 Is. 

trSUEA, JOHN AUGUSTUS. 

Military Mosaics. A Set of Tales and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. 
Cr. Bvo. Ss. 

OSWALD, FELIX S. 

Zooloifical Sketches : a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural 
History. With 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
OXENHAM, Rev. HENRY NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

Catholic Bschatologry and Hniversalism. An Essay on the Doc¬ 
trine of Future Retribution. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Bootriue of the Atonement. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of Thciological Development. Third Edition and enlarged. 8vo. 148. 
The First Ag-e of Christianity and the Church. By John Igna¬ 
tius Dellinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich, &c. &c. Translated from the German by H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. IBs. 
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OZANAM, A. F. 

History of Civilisation in tlio Fifth Century. Translated from 
the French by the Hon. A. C. Glyn. 2 vols.. Post 8vo. 218. 

PANTON, J. F. 

Country Sketches in Black and White. Or. 8vo. 68. 

PAYNE, JOUN. 

laautrec. A Poem. New Edition. Paper cover. Eeap. 8vo. 2». 6d. 

Intasrlios. New Edition. Fcap 8vo. 38, 6d. 

Songfs of Xiife and Heath. New Edition. Or. 8vo- Ss. 

hlasque of Shadows. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Hew Poems. New Edition. Cr, 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

PEILE, Rev. W. O., M.A. 

Tay. A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PKLLY, Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.C.E., K.C.S.I., Jtc. 

The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. Collected from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.IJ., K.C.S.I. Kevised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Ser¬ 
vice, Translator of Anwar-i-Svihaili, Ac. 2 vols., lioy. 8vo. 328. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By *' l^otus.*' Re¬ 
printed, by i>ermission, from the “ Saturday Review.’* Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 

Man Proposes. A Novel. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 318. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S. 

Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye's History of tlie Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. Mallcaon’s History of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in 
one volume.) Demy 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 

Ag'nes Moran : A Story of Innocence and Experience. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

PITTENGER, Rev. W. 

Capturing* a Iiocomotive. A History of Secret Service in the late 
American War. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Plutarch, Our IToung Folks’. Edited by Rosalie Kaufinann. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Small 4to. lOs. Gd. 

POPE, Rev. G. U., D.D., Fellow of Madras University. 

Text-Book of Indian History; with Geof^raphical Notes, Genealo- 
g'ical Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronolog-ical, Biotfraphical, 
Geographical, and General Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges,, 
and Private Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap. 4to. 
12s. 

PRATTEN, MART A. 

Twry Sundred Swiss ITowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; coloured, 25s. 

PRICHARD, I. I. 

The Chronicles of Budgepore, Ac ; or. Sketches of Ijife in Upper 
India. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

PRINSEP, H. T. 

Historical Hesults. Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghan¬ 
istan. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 58. 

Political and Military Transactions in India. 2 vols.. Demy 8vo. 
188. 
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Prlirate TlieatricalS. Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both 
Before and Behind the Curtain. By an Old Stager. Illustrated with 
Suggestions for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

PROCTOR, RICHARD A., B.A,, F.R.A,S. 

Salf-Hours witli tlie Stars. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Salf-Sours wltli tlie Telescope. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Otber Suns tlian Ours. A Seiies of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, 
and Dead, with other Science Gleanings, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Watched by the Dead. A Loving Story of Oickeus’ Half-Told Tale. 
Boards, Is. ; Cloth, Is. 6d. 

PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud Groom. 

The Managrement and Treatment of the Korse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. New and revised edition. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

Puffs from the ZSng'ine of War. By “ An Officer of the Line.” Cr. 8vo. Is. 

RALFE, CHARLES H., M.A., M.D. Cantab.; F.R.C.P. Lond.; late Teacher of 
Physiological Chemistry, St. George’s Hospital, &c. 

demonstrations in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 
Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination in 
these subjects at the Royal College of Physicians and College of Sur¬ 
geons. FcaiJ. 8vo. 5s. 

RAMANN, Fraulein L. 

Franz Iiiszt, Artist and Man. Translated from the German by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

Sanohe dife in California, from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 

Fcap. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Hanche Iiife in Montana (a Xiady’s). By 1. R. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

RANSOME, A. H. 

Sunday Thoughts for the dittle Ones. 24mo. Is. 6d. 

RAY, The Late JOSEPH, Esq., Commander R.N. 

The Captain’s Tarns. A Memorial of Fifty Years Service. Edited by 
James M. Menzies. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RICE, WILLIAM, Major-General (Retired) Indian Army. 

Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp. 8vo. 21s. 

RIDLEY, MARIAN S. 

A Pocket Guide to British Ferns. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

RIMMER, R., F.L.S. 

The Band and Fresh Water Shells of the British Zsles. Illus¬ 
trated with Photographs and 3 Litiiographs, containing figures of all 
the principal Si>ecie8. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Jblstori (Adelaide). Studies and Memoirs. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

ROBERTS, SIR RANDA L H. 

The Silver Trout, and other Stories.. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ROWE, RICHARD. 

Picked up in the Streets ; or. Struggles for Life among the London 
Poor. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

Sural Rambles. Twelve Sketches in Colour on Pictorial Easel Stand 

for the Table. The Sketches from Drawings by Alfred Woodruff and 

S. P. Cargill. 2s. 

SACHA IT", Dr. C. EDWARD, Professor Royal University of Berlin, 

The Chronology of Ancient XTations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-B&kiya of AlblrCini, or “ Vestiges of the 
Past.** Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, 
A.D, 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Roy. 8vo. 428. 
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SANDERSON, G. P., Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at 
Mysore. 

Thirteen Tears among- the Wild Beasts of India ; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 
of Capturirif? and Taming- Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page Illustra> 
tions and 3 Max>s. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. .'is. 

SCUAIBLE, CHARLES 11., M.D., Ph.!). 

First Help in Accidents: Being- a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 
before the arrival of medical assistance. Fully Illustrated 32ino. Is. 
SCHLEIDEN, J. M., M.D. 

The Principles of Scientific Botany. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 
NumeroTis Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy Hvu. 10s. (Jd. 
SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, C.li. 

France in the East. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 
Eastern Question. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

SECCOMBE, Lieut.-Col. T. S. 

Comic Sketches firom English History. For Children of various 
Ages. With Descriptive Rhymes. With 12 full-page Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. (Js. 

Service Afioat ; or, the Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. (>d. 

SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras Civil Service. 

Analytical History of India. Fron> the earliest times to the Aboli¬ 
tion of the East India Company in 18.58. Post 8vo. 8 h. 

Shadow of a Eife (The). A Girl’s Story. By Beryl Ho]>e. 3 vols. Cr. 

8vo. 31s. 6d, 

SUERER, J. W., C.S.r. 

The Conjuror’s Daughter. A Talc. With Illustration h by Alf. T. 

Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Who is mary ? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies. With Frontis¬ 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Worldly Tales. Inscribed to Edmund Tates. Cr. 8vo. Bds. Is. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 

SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Principle of Single Entry Book-keeping. Roy. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Whole Science of Double Entry Book-keeping. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 4s. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
“ The Jewel in the Lotus." Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SIMPSON, HENRY TRAILL, M.A., late Rector of Adel. 

ArchflBOlOgia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and 
Present Associations, Archoeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. 
With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 
SKENE, F. M. F. 

The testers. A Family Record. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 218. 

SkohelefT, Personal Beminiscences of O-eneral. By Nemirovitch- 
Dantcheuko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SMALL Rev. G., Interpreter to the Strangers' Home for Asiatics. 

A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and Hlndustenl. For 

the use of Nautical Men trading to India, Ac. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SMITH, J.. A.L.S, 

Ferns: British and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 

enlarged, with New Figures, &c. Cr 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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SMITH, WORTHINGTON, F.L.S. 

niuslirooms and Toadstools: How to 7)i8tiuf?nisli easily the Differ¬ 
ence between E<liL)le and Poisonous Fnng-i. Two larj^c Sheets, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size, 
and Coloured from Living S])ecijnenH. With descriptive letterpress, bs. ; 
on canvas, in cloth case for pocket, lOs bd. ; ou canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, lOs. b’d. The letterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates <if tigures. Is. 

SongfS of a Xaost World. JLty a New Hand. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 

STA NHOPE, H I l/TTUi. 

A Martyr to Pride. Cr. Svo. (is. 

STANLEY, ARTHUR I*., 0.1)., Dean of We.^fmAttster. 

Scripture Portraits, and other Misficllauies. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 

STATPSMPIT SPKIES. IJdih d h,, LLOYJJ C. SANDERS. 

Beaconsdeld. By T. E. Kel>bel, author of “ History of Toryism,*' 
etc. Cr Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Palmerston. By 1^. iU Sanders. 

O’Connell. By J. A. Hamilton. 

Metternicli. By Col. G. B. Malleson. 

STE7NMETY, A. 

The Smoker’s G-uide, Philosopher, and Priend : What to Smoke 
—What to SnioUe with -and the whole “ Wliat’s What ” of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Manufactural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, &c. 
Roy. 32mo. Is. 

STENT, GEORGE CARTER, M.R.A.S., Odnese Imperial Customs Service. 

Entombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese. 
With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. f>s. 

Scraps from my Sabretasche. Being Personal Adventures while in 
14th (King’s Liglit) Dragoons, ("r. 8vo. Gs. 

The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, &c. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
8T0THARD, ROBERT T., F.S.A. 

The ABC of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary.for the attainments of a draughtsman. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

STUART, ESME. 

In his Grasp. A Psychological Romance. Crown Svo. 58. 

STMONOS, Rev. W. S., Rector of Pendoclc. 

Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalises. With References to the 
Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im¬ 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SWINNERTON, Rev. C. Chaplain in the Field with the First Division, 
Peshawar Valley Field Force. 

The Afgfhan War. Gough’s Action at Futtehubad. With Frontis¬ 
piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

SWINTON, A. H. 

An Almanack of the Christian Bra, containing a legitimate pre¬ 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Rain, Shii^wrecks and 
River Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec¬ 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth¬ 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
A Record of the Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Physics. 4to. Gs. 

Taken In.” A Sketch of New Zealand Life. By Hopeful. Fcap. 28. 6d. 
TAUNTON, ALFRED GEORGE. 

The Family Begflster. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths at the Registrar-General’s Office as may refer to 
any particular family. Half bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TAYLER, WILLIAM, Retired R.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. 

Th.irty-eig-lit Years in India, from Ju^auath to the Hinialnya 
Mountains. 200 TJlustrations from Orig-iiial Sketclies. 2 vols. Demy 
.-^vo. 25s. each. 

Tlie Patna Crisis ; or. Three Months at Patna during- the Insurrection 
of 1857. Third Edition. Pcap. 8vo. 2s. 

TAYLOR, J. E., E.L.S., F.fLE., An. 

Tlie Aqnarinm : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. With 
238 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. (>d. 

Plowers : Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and Ifil Wciodcuts. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

G-eologlcal Stories. Numerous Illustration.s. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8 VO. 2.S. Od. 

ISTatnre’s Bye-patllS : A Series of Recreative Papers in Natural His> 
tory. Cr, 8vo. 3s, f>d. 

Half-Hours at tlie Sea-side. Illustrated witii 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Half-Hours in tlie Green Banes. Illu.strated with 300 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TEMPJ.E, Sir RKIJARD, Itarl., M.I\, d.C.H.l., A:c, 

Journals in Hyderabad, Kaslimir, Sikkim, and Hepal. Edited, 
with Introductions, by liis Son, Cajitain R. C. 7'ein2de, Ilojigal Staff 
Corps, i^o. 2 vols., with Chromo-lithographs, Maps, and other Illu.s- 
traticins. 32s. 

Palestine Illustrated. With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by 
chroino-lithograidiy from the Author’s Original Paintings. lm])erial 8vo. 
31s. Gd. 

THOMS, JOHN ALEXANDER. 

A Complete Concordance to tlie Hevised Version of tbe Hew 
Testament, timbracing the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Roy. 8vo. G.s. 

THOMSON, DA VID. 

IiUnar and Horary Tables. For New and Concise Methods of Per¬ 
forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Observations, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Roy. 8vo. lOs. 

THORNTON, EDWARD. 

Tbe History of tbe British. Empire in India. Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 
With Map. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The Jjihrary Edition of the above in 6 volumes, 8vo., may be had, price 
£2 8s. 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of 
the Viceroy of India. Revised and Edited by Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge, C.I.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &c., and Arthur 
N. Wollaston, C.I.E., of H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translator 
of the “ Anvar-i-Sahaili.” Demy 8vo. 28s. 

Gazetteer of the Punjaub, AfiEgrhanistan, Stc. Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India, on the north-west, including Scinde, 
Atfghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjaub, and the neighbouring States. 

S vols. Demy 8vo. £1 5s. 
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THORNTON, PERCY M. 

Foreigrii Secretaries of tlie ZTineteentli Century. I^ord Gren¬ 
ville, JLord Hawkeslmry, Ijord Harrowby Liord Mnlgrave, G. J. Fox, 
liord Howick, Georg-e Canning, Liord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley together 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I.), Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, 
Extracts from Lord Bexley’s Papers, including lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on important points of public 
policy; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a View show¬ 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 32s- 6d. 

Vol. HI. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy Hvo. 18s. 

Sarrow School and its Surrounding’s. Maps and Plates. DomySvo. 
15s. 

THORNTON, T. 

XSast India Calculator. Demy Hvo. lbs. 

Sistory of the Punjaub, and Present Conditioii of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

TINCKER, MARY AGNES. 

The Jewel in the Iiotos. A Novel. By the Author of “Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece,” &c. 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TORRENS, W. T. McCUJ.LAGH, M.P. 

Reform of Procedure in Parliament to Clear the Block of Public 
Business Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

TORRIANO, W. 11. 

William the Third. Fcap. 2s. Gd. 

Treasury of Choice Quotations: Selections from more than300Eminent 
Authors. With a comi>lete Index. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TRIMEN, H,. M.B. (bond.), F.L.S., and DYER, W. T.. B.A. 

The Plora of Middlesex: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
grai>hy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. Hvo. 
12 b. Gd. 

TRIMEN, Capt. R., late 35th Regiment. 

Regiments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show¬ 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

TROTTER, Capt. LIONEL JAMES, late Bcng. PusHiers. 

India under Victoria from 1836 to 1880. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

Sistory of India. The History of the Briti.sh Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1862). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 16s. each. 

X^rd Ziawrence. A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Hvo. Is. 6d. 

Warren Hastinfifs, a Blog’raphy. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

TROTTER, M. E. 

A Method of Teaching* Plain Reedleworlc in Schools. Ulus- 

trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TUPPER, MARTIN F., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” <f*c. 

Three Pive-Act Plays and Twelve Bramatic Scenes. Suitable 

for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room Recitation. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
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TURGENEV, IVAN, D.C.L. 

First Xiove, aud Punin and Baburin. Translated from the Russian 
by perraission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Turkish. Cookery. A collection of Receipts, compiled by Turabi Etfendi 
from the best Turkish authorities. Second Edition. Pcap. 28. 6d. 

TYKWHTTT, W. S. S. 

The Now Chum in New Zealand. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tinder Orders. By the Author of “ Invasions of India from Central Asia.** 
Third Edition. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

UNDERWOOD, ARTHUR S., M.R.C.S, Ij.D.S.E., >l.ssifihmt-Surgeon lo fJie Dental 
Hospital of London. 

Surgrery for Dental Students. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

VALHEZEN, E, DE, late Cons^iLGeneval at Calcutta, J^ivistev Pleniifotentiavy, 

The Engflish and India. New Sketches. Translated from the French 
(with the Author's permission) by a Biploniate. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

VAMBERY, ARMENIUS. 

Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chai^ters on My Travels and 
Adventures, aud of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 168. 

VAN GELDEB, Mrs. JANE. 

The Storehouses of the Kingr; or the Pyramids of Bcrypt, 
what they are and who built them. Gilt. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

VIBART, Mojor H.M., Royal (late Hadras) Engineers. 

The IMEilitary History of the hladras Engfineers and Pioneers. 

2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 

yjCARY, J. FULFORD. 

An American in Borway. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Olav the Kingr and Olav Kingr and Martyr, Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Victoria Cross (The), An Omcial Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
Valour achieved in the jireseuce of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic CJiiupaigiis, and the Indian, Chiuese, New Zealand, and African 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1&56 to 1880. Edited by 
Robert W. O’Byrue. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 5 k. 

V GRJFFIN W., late on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for U.M.^s 

Government. 

ZafiTyP't • Political, Financial, aud Strategrical. Together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultm*al Resources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9s, 

WALFORD, M.A., &c. Jtc, 

Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
58. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WALL, A. J., M.D., F.R.C.S., Med. Staff H.M.’s Indian Anny. 

Indian Snake 2 discus, their Nature and Ell'ect«. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Races and Tribes of Hindostan, A seides of Photographic Illus¬ 
trations of ; i3repared under the Authority of the Government of India 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 5s. per volume. 

H'-ITSON MARGARET. 

Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardieu. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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WEBB, Dr, ALLAN, B.M.S. 

PatliolofiTia Zndica. Based upon Morbid Specimcus from all parts of 
the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 148. 

Wellesley’s Despatclies. The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquis Wellesley, K.Q., diiring^ his Administration in India. 
5 vols. With Portrait, Map, See, Demy 8vo. £6 10s. 

Wellingiion in India. Military History of the Duke of Wellington in 
India. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

WELLS, J. W., Aaihor of “ Three ThouHund Miles through Jfra?AL” 

The Voice of ITrbano. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VThere Chineses Drive.” English Student-Life at Peking. By a 
Student Intoriireter. With Examples of Chinese Block-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

WHINYATESf Col. F, A., late R.II.A ,Jormerly coniinandiiKj the Battery. 

Prom Coruna to Sevastopol. The History of “ C '* Battery, ** A” 
Brigade, late *‘C”Troox>, iloyal Horse Artillery. With succession of 
officers from its formation to the present time. With 6 maps. Demy 
8vo. 14s. 

WHITE, Cvl, S. DEWJ^, late Iteng. Staff Corps. 

Indian Reminiscences. With 10 Photograi>hs. Demy 8vo. 143. 

WILBEMFOBCE, SAMUEL, D.D., Bishop of Winchestn-. 

Heroes of Hebrew History. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

WILBERFURCE, E, 

Pranz Schubert. A Musical Biography. Translat.ed from the German 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreislc von Hcllboni. Cr. 8vo. 6h. 

WILKIN, Mrs. (Mara). 

The Shackles of an Old Dove. Cr. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, a. M. 

The Defence of Kahun. A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan 
War. With Frontisihece. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. 

Ziives of the Pngflish Cardinals, from Nicholas Broakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 148. 

Dlfe, &c. of Bishop Atterbury. The Memoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishoji of Rochester, with his distinguished con¬ 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Attesrhury and Stuart Papers. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

WILLIAMS, S'. WELLS, LL.J), Profestior of the Chinese Luogaage and LiteraUtre 
at Yule College. 

The Middle King'dom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitant.^. Revised Edition, with 74 Illu.stratioM.s and a New Map of 
the Emjiire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 

WILSON, U. If. 

Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. 
Company. Demy 4to. £1 10s, 
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WOLFF, Captain M. P,, f’.S.S., Author of ** Food for the Mxllion/’ <tc. 

Tlie Rational Alimentation of tlie liabouringr Classes. With 
an Alimentation Table. Crown 8vo. Is. 

WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N., 

Anwari Suliaili, or Lig^hts of Canopus. Commonly known as Kalilah 
and Damnah, being^ an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated 
from the Persian, Royal 8vo., 42s.; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Boy, 4to. £3 ISs. 6d. 

Kalf-Kours with. Muhammad. Being a Popular Account of the 
Prophet of Arabia, and of his more immediate Followers; together with 
a short Synopsis of the Religion he founded. Crown 8vo., cloth, with 
Map and Nineteen Illustrations. Gs. 

WOOLRYCH, HUMPHREY W., Serjeant-aULaw. 

U.ves of Eminent Serjeants-at-Iiaw of the English Bar. 2 toIb 
Demy 8vo. 30.s. 

WORDSWORTH, W. 

Poems for the Young*. With 50 Illustrations by John Macwhirter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, R.A. Demy 16mo. Is. 6d. 

WRAXALL, Sir LASCELLES, Bart 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd; from 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy 8vo 18s. 

WTNTER, ANDREW, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Subtle Brains and Eissom Plng*ers: Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Sciontitic Progress. Third Edition, rerised 
and corrected by Andrew Steiumetz. Fcai?. 8vo. 3 h. 6d. 

Our Social Bees : Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Curiosities of Civilization. Being Essays rei>rinted from the 

Quarttrlij and Ednihurijlt, Rcvwir^i. Cr, 8vo. Gs. 

YOUNG, Prof. J. R. 

Course of Mathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candidates for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Horn® or Indian Civil Services j 
and of mathemntical students generally. In one closely-printed volume 
pp. 648. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

YOUNG, MINNIE, and TRENT, RACHEL. 

A Home Ruler. A Story for Girls. Illustrutod by C. P. Colnaghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ZERFFI, G. G., Ph.D., F.R.S.L. 

Manual of the Historical Development of Art-Prehistoric, An¬ 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WOOD, WALTER. 

The Book of P .j^tience ; or. Cards for a Single Player. With full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TOUNGHUSBAND, Lieut. Q. J., Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 

Bi^hteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese Tat, through Burmah, 
Siam, and the Eastern Shan States. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 5b. 
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W. H. AiiLen & Co. 


A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN’S Catalogue ot 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


HiiarDTrsTAiiri, Kmrnx, fto. 

Dr. Forhea’s Workn are used as Class Jiooks in the Colleges and Schools in l^idui. 

AhDOOLAU, STED. 

Singfliasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. A New 
Edition. Revised, Corrected, ami Accomi>aniod with Coping Notes. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Aklilaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Roy. 8vo. r2s. 6d. 

HALLANTYNE, JAMES R. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. Second 
Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Principles of Persian Caligrapliy. Illustrated by Inthoffraphic 
Plates of the Ta”hk Character, the one usually employed in writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

EAST WICK, EDWARD Jl. 

Tlxe Bagrli-o-Baliar —literally translated into English, with lopious 
explanatory notes. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hindostani Grammar. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prem Saggar. Demy 4to. £2 2s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Hindustani-Englisli Dictionary, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English-Hindustani Dictionary 
the English Character; both in one volume. Roy. 8vo. 42s. 

Hindustani-Englisli and XSnglisli-Hindustani Dictionary, in 

the English Character. Roy. 8vo. SGs. 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 
12a. 

Hindustani Grammar, with Specimtms of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabularj’. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Cxi*ammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bagh. o Baliar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bagta. o Balxar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. 8vo. Ss. 

Bagli o Baliar , with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 

Tota Kalianl ; or, ** Tales of a Parrot,** in the Persian Character, with 
a comi>lete Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 8s. 

Baital Pacliisi; or, Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,*’ in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Duncau, XiT^.D.— cant. 

Ikliwanu-s-Safla.; or, “Brothers of Purity,” in the Persian Character. 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEMPS^)Nf M.f Direcfor of Puhlic Instruction in .AT. IF. Provinces, 1862-78. 

TanbatTL-n-lSrusali (Repentance of Nussooh) of Moulvi Haji Hafiz Nazir 
Ahmed of Delhi. Edited, with Notes and Index. Demy 8vo- 12s. 6d. 
MJTLV1HTLL, P. 

A Vocabulary for the Iiower Standard in Hindustani. Con- 
taining- the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
“ Jorrett’s Hindu Period,” and in “ Selections from the Bagh o Bahar.” 
Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., &c. &c, 

Sakuntala in Hindi. Translated from the Bengali recension of the 
Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegctical 
notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Alf ^aila ba-Zuban-i-ITrdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 
Roman Character. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hindi SXanual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi language both 
Literary and Provincial; a complete Syntax ; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi coinymsition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a complete 
V ocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Dictionary. Dictionary of Urdu and Classical Hindi. 

Super Roy. 8vo. £3 3s. 

G-rammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Danguagfe. 8vo. 12s. 
Baital Pachisi ; translated into English, 8vo. 8s. 

Xkhwanu-s-Safa ; tnujslfited into English. 8vo. lO.s. 6d. 

ROGERS, E. H. 

How to Speak Hindustani. Roy. 12mo. Is. 

SMALL, Rev. G. 

Tota Kahani; or, “Tales of a Parrot.” Translated into English. 

8vo. Ss, 

Dictionary of Haval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, &c. Fcap. 28. 6d. 


SAHSCHIT. 

COWELL, E. B. 

Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOUGH, A. E. 

Key to the Dzercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 4s. 

UAUGHTON, —. 

Sanscrit and Beng'ali Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, with 

Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 308. 

Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 248. 

Hitopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. 6d. 

JOHNSON, Prof. F. 

Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., Stc„ Ac. 

Hitopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students, 6s. 
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W. H. Alien & Co. 


THOMPSON, J. C. 

Bliag'avat Qita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 

WILLIAMS, 

Engrlisb-Sanscrlt Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £3 8s. 
Sanscrit-Eng’lish Dictionary. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIBR. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 15s. 

Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas¬ 
sages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Koy. 8vo. 218. 

Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose and Verse. Fourth Edition. 
8s. 

Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 5s. 

WILKIN, Sir CHARLES. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 15s. 

WJLSON —. 

Mogflia Duta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, Illustration*, 
and a Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 6s. 

FEBSiAar. 

BARETTO, —. 

Persian Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

CLARKE, Captain II. WILBERFORCE, R.E. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Companion. 

Part I.—A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on it* 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Part II.—A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom between the two Languages. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bustan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’di Shirazi. Translated for 
the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 30s 

The Sikandar B’ama,e Bara, or. Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Yusuf Bin Mu‘ayyid-i- 
Nizamu-d-Din, Ti-anslated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected from various Persian 
sources. Roy. 8vo. 42s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Persian Grammar, Beading* Iiessons, and Vocabulary. Roy. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. 

IBRAHEEM, —. 

Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEENE, Rev. H. G. 

Pirst Book of The Auwari Soheili. Persian Text. 8to. 5s. 
Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OUSELEY, Col. 

Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text. 8vo 5*. 
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PLATTS, J. T. 

GuliStan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full Vocabu¬ 
lary. Roy. 8VO. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, wit) coi>ioua Notes. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

richabdson:—. 

Persian, Arabic, and Pngrlisb. Ulctionary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to €4. 

TOLPORT, T. W. H.y Pengal Cioil Service, 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into tlie Persian Xiancruagre. 

Roman Character. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 

WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N., C.I.IL 

Translation of tbe Anvari Solieill. Roy. 8vo. £*2 2d. 
ZSngrlish-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
8vo. 25s. 

BXSiraA!.!. 

JiATRI, —. 

Sing'liasan. Oemy 8vo. 5s. 

FORBES, IJIJNCAN, LL.J). 

Beng'ali G-rammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Roy. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
Bengfall Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
IIAUGHTON, —. 

Beng'ali, Sanscrit, and Bnglisli Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either language; to which is added an Index, serving as a reversed 
dictionary. 4to. JiOs. 

UTabo ISTari. Anecdotes of the Nine Famotis V'omon of India* [_’Text-hook 
for exaiuinatious iu Bengali. J 12mo. 7s, 

Tota Itibas. Tlio Tales of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 5s 

ARABIC. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, J.L.D. 

Arabic Grammar, intended more e8i>ecially lor the use of young men 
prei>aring for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing studeilts in general. Royal 8vo., cloth. 18s. 

Arabic Reading Dessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo., cloth. 158. 

K A TAT, A SSA AD YA KOOB. 

The Bastern Traveller’s Interpreter ; or, Arabic Without, a 

Teacher. Oblong. 5s. 

PALMER, Prof. E. H., M.A„ il'c. 

Arabic Grammar. On the principles of the best Native Gramma¬ 
rians. 8vo. 18s. 

Tbe Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and It Jern Arabic; Reading Lessons and Exorcises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 7s. Od. 
RICHARDSON, 

Arabic, Persian, and Bnglisli Dictionary. Edition of 1852. By 
P. Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4. 

S PEINGASS, Dr. F. 

Students’ Arabic-Englisb Dictionary- Demy 8vo. 50e, 

English-Arabic Dictionary. Demy 8vo. 28s. 
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W. H. Allen^ & Co. 


TfEN, Kev. ANTOS, PkH., M.P A.S. 

BRyptlan, Syrian, and Wortli-African Handbook. A Simple 
Phr tne-Book in Eiiirliah atid Arabic for the uae of the British Forces, 
CiviJians, and Kosidents in Ei^ypt. Fcaj). 4s. 

Manual of Colloq.uial Arabic. Comprising Practical Rules for 
learning the Ijangniigo, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Dettors and Idioms, Ac., 
in English and Arabic. Fcap. 7n. 6d. 

TEI.OOaOO. 

BROWN, - . 

dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixel Dialects u.sed in 
Teloogoo. vols. in 2. Roy. ftvo. £5. 

Header. Rvo. 2 vols. 14s. 

dialogues, Toloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL, 

dictionary. Roy. 8vo. 30a. 

Pancba Tantra. 8s. 

PERCIVAL, 

dng'lisli-Teloog'oo dictionary. lOs. 6d. 

TAMII.. 

BABINGTON, —. 

Orammar (High Dialect). 4to. I2s. 

Oooroo Paraniatan. Demy 4to. 8s. 

PERCIVAL, —. 

Tamil dictionary. 2 vols. lOs. G<1. 

POPE, Rev. a. U. 

Tamil Handbook. In Throe Parts. 12s. 6d. each. Parti, Introduc¬ 
tion—Clrauuuatical Eossons—rxcneral Index. Part II. Appendices— 
Notes on tho Study of the Kurral " —Key to the Exercises, Part III. 
Dictionaries: I. Tamil-EngUsU—Tl. English-Tamil. 

“ Sacred** Knrral of Tiruvallnra-N’ft.yanAr. With Introduction, 
Grammar, Tmuslation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. Demy 8 to. 
24s. 

KOTTLER, —. 

dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 42s. 

aUZRATTEE. 

MAYOR, —. 

Spelling, Guzratteo and English. 7s. 6d. 

SUAPVAJI EDALJI. 

dictionary, Gu/.rattee and English. 2 Im. 

MAHRATTA. 

BALLANri NE, JAMES R., of the Scottish Naval cud Military Academ>K 

A Qrammar of tbe Mabratta l«ang‘nag‘ 0 . For the use of the East 
India College at Hayleybury. 4to. 5s. 

J5sop*s Pablos. 12mo. 2.s. <>d. 

UOLESWORTH, 

dictionary, Mahratta und English. 4to. 42s. 

dictionary, English and Mahratht. 4to. 42s. 

MAZ.AT. 

BIKKERS, Dr. A. J. W. 

Malay, AcMnese, Frencli, and Eng’lisb Vocabulary. Alphabet!* 
cally arranged under ettch of the four languages. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8vo. 7e. 6d. 

MARSDEN, —. 

Grammar, fro. £1 Is. 
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csxvebje:. 

MARSHMAJW —. 

Clavl8>Slnica. A Chinese Grammar. 4to, £2 2g. 

MORRISON, —. 

Dictionary. 6 vols., 4to. jEG 6b. 

View of Cihina, for Philological Piirpoees. Containing' a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Oeogrraphy, Government, Religion, and Customs, 
designed for tlu^se who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 


FUS'HTO. 

RAVERTT, Major U. O., Homhay Infantry (Retired), Author of the Pus'hio 
Grammar, IHctionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdns (English Translation), A^sop^s Vahles, Ac. Ac. 

Tlie Pnslito Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 5s. 

HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 

Oanj-i-Fukto, or Fukto Treasury. Being Ihe Government Text- 
Book for the Jx)wer Standard of Examination in Pukto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

MI8CEDX.AirEOnS. 

UOLLETT, 

Malayalam Reader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Risop’s Fables in Carnatioa. 8vo., bound. 12 b. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C. F., late of II.M.’s Consular Service. 

A Turkish. Manual. CompriHing a Condensed Grammar with Idiom¬ 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. 6 b, 

Oriental Fenmanship : comi)riHing Specimens of Persian Handwriting. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington 
Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari Character. 
By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Pincott. 4to. 12s. 

EEEVE, —. 

XSnfflisli-Carnatioa and Carnatica-Ensrlisli Dictionary. 

(Very slightly damaged.) £8. 

SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

Russian Manual. 6s. (For details see next page.) 

Aid to Russian Composition. 

TIEN, REV. ANTON, M.R.A.S. 

EiTTPtian, Syrian, and Rorth. Afkioan Sandbook. 4e. 

PORTMAN, M. y., M.R.A.S. 

Manual of the Andamanese Danguagres. lOs. 6d. 


REEDS for Oriental Writing may be obtained ftrom M* 
W. S. Allen A Co. Price 6d. 
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W. H. AiiLKN & Co. 


W. H. ALLEN & Co/s Oriental Manuals. 


CLARKE, Captain 11. W., R E. 

TllO Persian SSantial. Contaiuinj^ a Concise Grammar, with Exer¬ 
cises, Useful Phrases, Uialof^ues, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian ; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, English and Persian. 
18mo. 78.6d. 

(iOUQU, A. E. 

Key to tlie ZSzeroises in WiUikms’s Sanscrit Mannal. 18mo. 48. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C. F. 

A Tnrklsll Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom¬ 
atic Phrases, Exorcises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Foap. bs. 

PALMER, Professor E. H., M.A. 

Tlxe Arabic Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic; Reading Tjessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap, 7 b. Gd. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S. 

Tke Kindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi language 
both Literary and Provincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in various 
styles of Hindi Composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a 
Complete Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar, 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman 
Character. New Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. 3s. Gd, 

POIiTMAN, M. V., M.R.A.S. 

A Manual of tbe Andamanese Xahugniag^es. 18mo. 10s. Gd. 

RAVEETY, Major H, G. 

Tlie Fusllto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. Ss. 

SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

Tlie Kussian Manual. Comx^rising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alpha¬ 
betically arranged. Fcap. 7s. Gd. 

Aid to Russian Composition. Containing Exercises, Vocabularies,. 
Syntactical Rules, and Specimens of Russian Manuscript. Fcap. 78. 6d. 

TIEN, Rev. ANTON, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Sgyptian, Syrian, and Kortb-African Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Forces, 
Civilians, and Residents in Egypt. Fcap. 4s. 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic. Comprising Practical Rules for 
learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, I^etters and Idioms, Ac. 
in English and Arabic. Fcap. 7s. Gd. 

Hoo-Kallenio Manual. Comprising Practical Rules for Learning the 
Languages, Vocabulary, Dialogues. Letters, Idiems, Ac. Fcap. 5s. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Sanscrit Manual. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough.. 
18mo. 7s. Gd. 
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Maps of India, &c. 

A DioceBan Map of India and Ceylon, 1885. Dmwn aud Compiled 
from the latest Authorities by the Ilev. Donald J. Mackey, M.A., F.S.S., 
&c., Canon and Precentor of S. Niniau’s Cathedral, Perth; Author of 
Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In cloth case, or on 
roller varnished. Dedicated to the Metropolitan and Bishops of India. 

Is. 6d. 

A General Map of India. Corrected to 18H4. Compile<l chiell> from 
Surveys executed by order of the Cevernment of India. On six shoets 
—size, 5ft. 3in, wide, 5ft. 4in. high, £2 ; or on loth, in case, £2 12s. (>d. 
or rollers, varnished, £3 3 b. 

A Relievo Map of India. By Henry F. Brion. In frame. 21s. 

District Map of India. Corrected to 1SK5. Dividc'd into Collectoratea 
with the Telegrajihs and Railways from Covernmenl Surveys. On six 
sheets—size, 5ft. 6in. high, 5ft. 8in. wide, £2; in a <*H.se, £2 12s. <>d.; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 Ss. 

Handbook of Reference to tbe Maps of India. Giving the liatitude 
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